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f * T he House ol Lord*. 

* In tue House of LorJs, 1 *td l.«?m>dowiu* intimated that 
he would not introduce t\w Kill roforn'ing the House ol fluids 
' Wore Ka^ter. l-ord Cansdowne moved ori Thursday *m Adddre ^ 
Wluiih Mas adopted, jwkrng His sanction tor the introduction 

s ^this frill as \t lofurhes the Kind's tTegrcigaUve of tht creation of 

y tord Morley announced that the Hous^ would adjourn on 

Aprtlittiil a^th April. , 

^ iifhtei Baifoui oE. Burleigh mt^ed the second reading of tho 
» fefemflttm Bib, U>rd Morley that theMiili would weaken 
.pottos 'hrid to ^dhsh the repwswhtative system. The 

^'MVene.^was, Wud." 

*L*. '."ill, 1 ' i i-t vf 


A pLiui “ Ayi ir “ Nu” m .uiswri to a Refcrcnduin was 

«uul Lhv Hill did iu>L ]ii ovide ff*r .m aulomalir eom|iulsory refer^d4uUt.^ 

I hr pirspul si sir ii was jiu nf iniinite stability. To fCt thU 
rppplalion did wi* win n nation wlio.c >yovuinors hftd 1o»t ; 
kiiAilty uf puhtic.al wisdoM was to Mm* an u,s:,t*t more valtttttife 
t’l.ui many Drracmou^hts born bmvio^ne declared that lli?i v V 
cmisirleii d the Krrprmdum positixcJy indis[)CnsAblft 

l - 

owing i i tlit* (»f n tin in i ( * nt s policy ot csUihlishmg a supreme HdU^ 
of ('ummo'is Hu did imt drsiri Lo upset the representative #yit<tth r * 
but In <urnv! ;(s pvi^t f!a |j i*in» dcfed; The Referendum slier 
h- us* ij us a la*** lesorl >n disputes between the two Hou.seS. V- 1 , 

’ -• %V 

X 

Fhr Near East *,l j* 

Jn iiif enurs' ol the debate *n the House of Commons wlb^ r 
OmsrdidihHl Imii d IV 1 I ,onl Run a. dsliay raised the question 
BaL'hdn* knilway H cimjilaui'Ml that L-orcl Morlcy had 
dowrdiliL will'd'awn I by Creat lintain of hn objections itl rtfyCpxtCfe* 
to Kowrit ami to 11 k increase ni custonis, but had not w4 j / y 
<or»osuun f wi should p,i t in lelurn " r '' -Cr 

Dr Dil'ori evilly rnluiMcl ih* Prilish and UussiafK^titwie 
it ward, l cim. 1, wli cIi, hr „*iid, was responsible for the in$ecurit| 
hy iirtviii’i'V Pi tsi i r .om obtaining a loan cxuepl on cohdidmJ 
iiuoiiMslenl #,)ih hot mdijieudenu (iical Britain, ho said, was- itf 
m»»'-i popular nation .u ( cjnsiaiilincph* and Tebcian at tluvtijme/ 
die »-tablidimeiil ft ‘he in w §*&iht'\ but was now om’ of tile nrui 
unp -puir i h ,r polk v .veiled yd produce most ulI pleasant 

L^j" _ 

k n PdwiriJ Chm, u'pbmg, stud, that as regarded the raiJ^a) 
hi hii.l m t ' nnt'ulerrd nuyilnn'c, but had kept every card be ha 
found 'i. hi*? h.tt iK on i oming into nTnr Me did not do$ire tft uy 
much l»i xus' l uih-'y lud mad" tvrtiin i onhdential prOtHisab gnd 
di,-»rrd io keqj tin .ilino.sphi ir fivourablc tor negotiations. , .^IW 
agnviiMui must ctisiin that tin* railway, uiLlmlmg itb brimchefi, 
t)|nm t'i lliii.sb Lr.ule, fite fi-nu ddfeicntial treal mem, Sn iv. Ore 
.vi ulh'd i ord L.uednwne’s noted ch in which the latter .ipfem 
Lo tin risk nf a Idim^d power scrnrine a foiuficd poSitiolF on IJ 
\ mlf. whu h niigbl hi. used on dm fkid of Our pasinon in ffff2ird 
India fc ln any jrjangt. lent with tluj railway company/* i>U* 

Grey saiil, “ dial musl hi amply saMjpuirdrJ. I beliuvu thw* \ 
be rm dithouliv in the matter. I believe that .an a 1 ranfjfcSneM 
be atiainid on the Uries that tlv; railway be a purely Vumimp'c 
underiakmg. As to what onctly we shill require befbr# wc 
to the increase in customs I r\n only say generally th*i tlie^e t 
the two objects we seek to secure. J ’ Turning to Pc/va, .Sir h, G* 
said that the negptUuqns regarding the southern toad* *ue 
ns# ncludcd, but they wer^ Sn a tnare hopeful ^tatc. Wo nad eerU 
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not abandoned the idea of lending officers of the Indian Army. 
He thought that a Persian force thus officered would be most effective 
m rendering the roads secure Were Persia willing to employ 
officers of^he Indian Aimy, we should certainly give our assistance. 
Such officers would be in the employment of and responsible to the 
Persian Government. Our purpose would have in every possible 
respect the indejiendc nee and integrity of Persia as its sole object and 
the security of the souLhern roads Sir li Grey said that the 
British Government had never msistod upon the employment of 
officers of the Indian Army. Iff hQifvcd Lliat Ptrsias present 
idea was to employ officers of a minor Power. If order could be 
restored that way wc should not object, hut we must continue 
pressing Persia until order was restored. 

Sir E. Grey continued If Persia did not accept our suggea 
lions, and did not make any effort of her own, the continuance 
of chaos would be a worse danger to her integrity and independence 
than anything contained in the British Note Sir E Grey denied 
that Great Britain and Russia laid obstructed outside loans. lie 
pointed out tlu&L the political conditions first attached to ihur 
offers had afterwards been withdrawn The Anglo Russian agree¬ 
ment had in no wise been detrimental to the iinVpendrnc v and 
integrity of Persia It alone has prevented intcrlerencc in Persian 
affairs during all this jienod of chaos. Regarding the Uu«*sian 
tTOops he did not say that the situation wins dangerous, hut then 
had certainly been times when their premature withdrawal would 
have led to chaos And renewed interference || e was surprised 
that Messrs Dillon and Ponsonby had not mentioned the withdrawal 
of the troops from Ka/Viii, which was most impoiiant and was 
recognised by the Persian Government as an advance towards 
good relations He believed llrnl the Persian Government was 
making a genuine effort to put its house in order Sir I i Grey 
jtotniL 'dec!: 41 So long as Persia convinces us that she is doing 
her best we will not press inconvenient requests and will do our 
utmost not to raise difficulties, hut it must Iv- remembered that 
the experiment of Parliamentary Government in Perm, depends 
upon the Mejliss using its [>owcr nut rontii.unlly to thwait, but to 
support its Government.'’ 

^ Peussis has informed the Imperial Government ilut in the 
Case of the recent robherv of a British caravan mar Shim/ n 
^Government fmee pursued the robbers and recovered a greater 
portion of the booty. The goods looted m other cases we <r also 
recovered. 


Imperial Conference. 

The Pitmen's liondon rui respondent wired on rht 28th — 
n IhQ House of Commons this evenmg Colonel Vale a«dred the 
ftOTlier whether he would consider the dedrahility of inviting 
ptfVdns with knowledge of India's odnunistraMve, lommernal and 


industrial problems and military .cnl naval requircn. -ms a, put 
uf ihe scheme of lmjienal defence to represent Incca at the 
W Conference. Mr Asquith irplied that under ,he re^ms 
rfjj&eiolution adopted at the Usi Confwcnct on.y Mincers of 
W* Clown can be members of the Conference 


Peace. 

At a conference of the Tree Chinches and P^ace societies 
a London, it was decided to request the Jx>rd Mayor to form 
national Committee to arrange meetings in various towns. A 
ittur \m road from Sir Edwnrci Grey suggesting that the conference 
eep in touch with the churches of America. 


Mr. Km», Secretary of State, was to confer with President 
4 ton the #7tli March regarding the terms of the Anglo-American 
.rbfatoiQO Treaty and will prepare a draft immediately for rhe 
pprejytl ai Great Britam. 

Such progress is being made in the drafting of the Anglo- 
mer^tn Arbitration Treaty that President Taft hopes to submit 
to ; ntp. 6e04te at the approaching tWtia session of Congress. 


?*r*4 ‘H 


itotr 

{ 


The treaty provides for arbitration in practically evtey dispute 
and President Taft is delighted at the prospect of its rat ificatio n 

which he will regard as one of the greatest successes of his 
administration. • 

President Taft fully expects that the treaty will be ratified 
during the nest session of Congress. 

The Lord Mayor, in response to a letter signed by Lord 
Strathcona and other prominent personages, is convening a 
meeting at the Guildhall in furtherance of the Peace Movement. 

The Foreign Minister announced in the Rigsdag to-day that 
Denmark had endeavoured to renew the expiring Anglo Danish 
Arbitration Treaty, which was very restricted, on a wider K...> 
Government had, moreover, repeated the endeavour after & 

statements by President Taft and Sir Edward Grey, but Great 
Britain refused on the ground that the Treaty with America 
must come first in any wider treaties which Great Britain might 
contemplate the Anglo-Danish Treaty would therefore Le 

renewed unchanged for five years. 


Turkey. 

ltM/UDAi) town ha*, been very unquiet since the dismissal of 
Vali Nazim Pasha Robberies are rife and the crowds holding 
demonstrations in favour of Nazim wrecked the offices of a hostile 
newspaper Nazim has. refused the offer of the .Sheikhs of Amara, 
Karkuk and Solomauyuh to support him with 150,000 nfles 

Civil war reigns in the Krrbela and Na,neh districts, which 
are sourmunded hy revolted Arabs It is leared that the Lynch 
steamers may be sniped 

l*our A Hint nan tribes are in open revolt, They have attacked 
and destroyed all blockhouses m the district of Turco-Montenegrin 
Frontier and have seized nfles, ammunition and cannon. On March 
2cjth they oiuuncil the town of lusi from which the Turkish garrison 
has been Withdrawn lo romentrale at a neighbouring blockhouse 
at Slu | ^ him id where, it is expected, they will make a strong 
resistance. 

I: is officially stated that owing to disturbances nine battalion? 
arc going lo Albania. Shefkct Tergut, who conducted the oper¬ 
ations in 1910, will command the expedition. 

Colonel Schui htling, German Instructor to the 'Turkish Army, 
hi>s been shot dead by an A'banian soldier, whom he was drilling, 
the latter resenting a reprimand for slackness The man was 
arrest'd and sentenced to deaLh A Turkish officer was recently 
Assassinated in a similar manner at Salonika by a reprimanded 
soldiei The Sultan has leUgraphed to the German Emperor his 
condolences on the occasion of the death of Colonel Schlichlling. 

It is rejiorted tnat a revolt has also taken place at Scutari. 



Empire Press Union. 

Tiie Empire Press Union is organising an exhibit of lending 
ovdsea newspapers in the Press Section of the Coronation 
Exhibtion at While City. Copies of the journals of members of 
the Union will be displayed, facilitating examination by intending 
advertisers. The Union states that the scheme is being taken up 
enthusiastically throughout the Empire. 


The London Mosque. 

The Times slates that the scheme for a mosque in ;b? 
centre of London for Mahomedans visiting the metropolis is making 
steady progress under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Mr. Ameer 
Ali and is evoking warm sympathy throughout the Islamic world. 
The Sultan of Turkey has spontaneously* made a donation of oOe 
thousand pounds sterling. A general appeal for funds will be defer¬ 
red until the Committee has beeacompleted. The Committee trill be 
composed of the dignitaries Lid loading members of the 0PflK 
inanity in many countries including Rifkat Pasha*$he Sbeil^v^ 

Islam and the Persian Minister. * ^ 1 1 
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Russia. 

As a result of pressure on the part of the Tsar and the 
Dowager Empress, M. Stolypin will retain the Premiership. This 
is regarded as strengthening immensely the hands of the Reform 
party and as signally checking the intrigues of the reactionaries 
An Imperial Decree has been issued suspending from the 
sittings of the Council of Empire until 1912, General Trepoff 
and Councillor Durnovo, who were mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the defeat of Stolypin. This demonstrates the determination 
of the supreme authority to give peace to the Western Governments, 
confused and shattered by recent events. After issuing ukases, 
countersigned by M Stolypin, the Premier, suspending the 
sittings of the Council of Empire and the Duma until the 28th 
March, the Tsar, availing himself of a paragraph in the Constitution 
enabling him to promulgate laws when the Legislature is not 
sitting, issued a ukase introducing local councils m Poland, the 
rejection of the measure embodying this proposal having 
precipitated the crisis. 

M Gutchkoff, the Octobrist, has resigned the presidency of 
the Duma. 

The Opposition and Centre in the Duma regard it as an 
unjustifiable cuup d'etat. The Octobrists, though supporters of 
the Bill, are expected to resign in a body as they object to dealing 
with the forces of reaction by such reactionary methods The 
Right is furious at the suspensions of General Trepo IT and 
Councillor Durnovo from the sittings of the Council of Empire until 
19T2. The Duma by 174 votes to 88 has adopted the interpellations 
of the Octobrists, Progressists, Cadets and Socialists accusing 
the (nivernment of unconstitutional practice*- in carrying the 
Zemstvos Bill by Imperial Prerogative 

China and Russia. 

As \ result of prolonged and earnest conference of Chinese 
Government officials, China has assured the Russian Minister that 
*,hc acquiesces unreservedly in the terms of the Note. 

Intense interest is felt regaiding the attitude lof Japan, 
which is obviously holding aloof from the Russo-Chinese affair, 
though she is more powerful than evei st Teh mg 

Morocco 

There is a ceitoin tension between Fiance and Spam. The 
latter is uneasy owing to the growing prestige of the French in 
Morocco, which ha* been enhanced by ’he successful conduct by 
French officers of the Shereefian Government's operation*? against, 
the rebels and French financial support of the Sultan. Objection 
is also token to the proposed French railway from Tangier 10 Fer 
part of which would come within the Spanish zone. The Spanish 
Ambassador ha3 made representations to Pans. 

Italy. 

The jubilee of the unification of Italy has |bcen celebrated with 
great enthusiasm in Rome. 

Lord Haldane. 

Mr. Haldane has been created a JViscount. It is officially 
stated that Colonel Seely has been appointed Under-Secret Ary for 
War and that Lord Lucas succeeds taju as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

The Dalai Lama. 

A message from Shanghai to the Morning Post states that 
the Ambans in Tibet have telegraphed that British troops in 
Gyaftgtse are increasing and also that the Dalai Lama is inciting 
the Lamas to rise. The Ambans ask for more Chinese troops. 

Kolhapur Trial. 

In the Kolhapur conspiracy case after lengthy addresses by 
counsel, in which the prosecution admitted the weakness of evidence 
against Nagpurkar and said they cjid not wish to press the cose 
Ogainst him, the Assessors found both the accused guilty, Modak was 
-sentenced to 7 years 1 transportation and Nagpvtkar was acquitted 


Japan. 

A message from President Taft to the Governor of California, 
has hod the effect of checking the progress of Anti-Japanese legit 
lation reflected in the parsing recently of a Bill prohibiting aliens 
from holding land. 

In the House of Lords Lord Stanhope drew attention to . 
Japan's interpretation of the Hague award in reference to the 
taxation of perpetual leases held by Britons, Frenchmen and 
Germans, and asked in view of the annexation of Korea what 
measures were being taken to protect British interests there. 

Lord Hcrschell gave details of the [)Osition of the leases in 
question and said that an informal exclmnge of views was proceed¬ 
ing 111 the hope of a satisfactory settlement. Sir Edward Grey 
was doing and would do evt rything practicable on behalf of British 
interests in Korea. He recounted the Japanese assurances at 
the lime of the annexation and added that after consultation with 
Sir Claud Macdonald, the British Ambassador in Japan, Great 
Britain had informed Japan op ifiLh December that she was willing 
to leave questions of foreign settlements and the jurisdiction over ; 
British subjects, prisoners, etc, to the sense of justice and good 1 t 
faith of Japanese officials on the spot. Great Britain had already / 
received satisfactory assurances with reference to land tenure and & 

mines As regards Tariffs it was impossible to ask Japan to 
promise definitely in advance that the present arrangement should 
lie continued. 




The Silver Tax. 

At hie annual meeting ol the Bombay Millowners 1 Association, 
held on the 27th March, the ('banman, the Hon. Mr. H. R. Greater 1 
condemned the silver tax, which, he said, had transferred the yam ' \ 
trade from Bombay to Japanese hands, so that within one year of 
ihe duty being levieJ 50 per rent of the mills in Bombay closed I 
and others contemplated closing. He demanded the withdrawal 
of the tax He expressed Ins approval of the new Factory Act. ^ 


South Africa. , | 

M* Gokhale has received the fullowing telegram from 
Mr Gandhi in South Africa —“Government seem disposed to grant ^ 
protection to wives, minors, and lawful residents , but despite General , 1 

Botha's despatch to Lord Crewe on 20th December, General ./ 
Smuts’ wire to Gandhi on 4th March and his declaration on tbo * j 
second reading that educated Asiatic immigrants will be able t»* f | 
settle in any province of the Union, General Smuts now says, titty I f! 
will have to submit to the humiliating Registration Law in tire 1 g 
Free State, thus debarring their entry and creating racial bxr. 

The Union Immigration Law must stop as passive resisters havp all /if 
along fought against racial bar. The struggle must continue iff 
Government go back upon the above mentioned, thrice-reppued 
assurance and now introduce racial bar. The resisters are 
purely for national honour and defending Lhe British constiAvtij>tiL« *'j 
The European Committee presided over by Mr. Hoskeli met ^ 
yesterday, endorsed the Indian attitude and drgently telegraphed VS Y 
asking General Smuts not now to reverse the policy foreshadowed * 
in General Botha’s despatch, and General Smuts telegram. I y 

the Imperial and Indian Government will take action before it 
too late. ,J , y 

At a meeting of two thousand Indians at Durban a resolution 1 ? ai * 
was adopted in favour of the formation of a fund U> oppose the* * 
Immigrants Restriction Bill on the ground that the inaugurated^/} 
policy amounts to the almost Lotal exclusion of British Indiana 
and does not provide for the recognition of the residential lights / jt% 
of the present Asiatic population in South Africa. f jf 


Arms Census. ^ r*flE 1 

The Government proposes to hold a census of firearm^ j»f’* 
Bengal. 
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His many friends will be glad 10 leant that Mr. S Sultan Ahmad, 

Mr S Sultan l,arristu at ,aw » ft,l d Honorary Joint Secretary of 
Akm fl rl Bengal Moslem league , has been appointed by 

the government of Bengal to act as Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer in I plate of Mr. J. W. Orr, who goes home 
on leave Mi. Sultan Ahmad is a very junior barrister, but by dint 
of intelligence, industry land amiability, he has built up a remarkabl) 
good practice for a jun jor, and (lie I .oral Government very wisely 
picked him out when a temporary varancy occurred We wish 
Mr, Sultan Ahmad every su< erss in his new work and many 
opportunities of proving Ins merit 1 I< is undoubtedly meant for 
higher things and his career will he washed wuh great interest 
We believe his remuneration will be a fixed one now, so we see no 
harm in wishing hnn fewer briefs unc more Icisuic for ihc work 
of the Moslem University Comm lilte for the Liovinie, of wliuh lie 
is the Hofionraiy Secretary. May the Lord give the rrumnnls grace 
enough to acknowledge their guilt, even though abei the sentence, 
and to desist from a ppralmg, (or the I >eputy \ cgal Remcmbumxr 
has many other and inori iise r ui appeals to on upy his attention 
and energy 


Calcutta journalism owes thanks to the Hon Mr S S:nhu, the 
Editor of the Hindu's tan f?triru\ nol only 
Pros Dinner. for an excellent dinner which he gave to 

Calcutta jo iimahsts, hut oho for giving the 
load in journalistic amenities which are a., rare in India as they 
are necessary. The idea was an excellent one, and one wondered 
irhy it had not occurred before to the shnung lights of the Calcutta 
Press itself. They should not, however, refuse to follow uheic an 
J npcountry journalist has led, not even though the lead has been given 
lo Calcutta by a Hcharce 1 Nor do we think mere is any desire 
to refuse. Apart from the excelled c of the .dea, it was earned 
not in that happy mafircr winch cl aracteru.es all the arrangements 
of Mr, Lindsay and the Calcutta Club The host was os usual 
charming and the guests were thoroughly at c f ise lake the Premier 
after the Veto Conference, we an* not m a position to reproduce 
the speeches even if we had the disposition ro do it. A discreet 
veil must hang over rhn post prandial hut unwritten leader* 
And leaderettes of statesmen, and Empire builders, of the patriarch 
and the baby of journalism, rnd last but not least, of the Ajaxes 
Hy the way. Fat he it f^om us to picture for profane eyes the 
expansive moodr of the knights of the pen But we may say without 
betraying confidences that many a young journalistic Khayyam 
cou M have confessed with truth on the mght of the 27th March, 
in the words of the great poei — 

With tliem the Seed of Wisdom did l sow, 

And with my own hand laboured it to grow , 

And this was all the Harvest that 1 reaped— 

41 1 came like Water, and like Wine I go " 


The annual Re-Union of the Old Boys of Aligarh is to come off] 
during Easter on the 15th and 16th April We 
Aligarh Old Boys, trust the attendance will be truly worthy of the 
year in which the old dream of a Moslem 
University is to be realized Every effort should be made by the 
Honorary Secretary and Joint Secretary and the Provincial Secre¬ 
taries to induce (Jld Hoys to come to their Alma Mater and the 
scene of their past jollities The Strachey Hall should prove too small 
to contain all the Old Jloys sitting down to dinner with the Trustees, 
staff, and present students, and the Dinner should be held in open air 
on the Cricket Lawn The Trustees too should endeavour to be present 
on such an occasion in larger numbers than those which grace the two 
Trustees' meetings of the year. We would suggest that all who intend 
to come should inform the Secretary m time, and that he should endea 
vour to put them up in the rooms which they used to occupy 111 
their college days, and if any room becomes over crowded, the 
senior Old Boys should have priority, the overflow billetring itself 
on the occupant of the nearest room which can accommodate it We 
are confident that present students will welcome this suggestion 
themselves, and approach the authorities with an offer to become 
the hosts of the old occupants of their rooms, ^whether they 
know them or not Wp have another suggestion to make as 
regards the seating arrangements at the Dinner We do not 
like the idea of siu h Old Hoys occupying the seats of honour is 
have atla.ned .1 higher social or official position than their 
school or roiluge comrades There must be an absolute 
democracy in Aligarh at least, and while the principal table should 
be reserved fur Captains of games and Union jffirc-bearcr*, 
elsewhere and even on thi-, table the order of seating the Old Boy* 
should follow linos of seniority. Those who joined ii.c college 
or srhool first should have priority over those who joined lata 
and a tic should bo decided according to the length ol 
Limp an Old Boy ol the same stand<ng lived at Aligarh The 
agenda for me meeting oF the Old Boys’ Associatiatiun is not a 
long one and we are glad of it There should be ample time 
for inform'd discussion? about orgamsiiig deputations and local 
lomnnttsps for collecting funds for the University a^. well as 
dealing with suggestions for its constitution. The Old Boys 
ran help the Committee appointed to consider the latter question 
a gseu deal, and wi- hope their suggestions will be carefully 
thought out and really useful. The two hardy annuals oi the 
Re-Umon programme are the questions round which discussion 
wiil cenlie mainly Mr Moharned Alt's resolution, aoout the refoun 
ol the Trustees 1 admittedly defective constitution, for which an 
overwhelming mnjnnty voted last year, but which was postponed 
for final decision this year, is one , and Mr Shaukat All’s resolution, 
toi throwing opiin one ot the two offices of the Secietary and Joint 
Secretary of the Association to Old Boys residing out of Aligarh, 
for wh'rh a majority le-»s than two-thirds had voted last year, is 
the other. Much water has jiasscd under the bridge since then, 
and we arc confident that both the resolutions will get that con 
sideration which ‘‘Uch questions merit. We leArn that Mr. Moharned 
Ah, at the suggestion of Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Bahadur is willing 
to concede that the present Trustees should remain Trustee* for 
life, with the option of waiving that privilege if any of them so wishes. 
We do 110L think we shall he betraying confidences if we mention 
that Nawab Viqar-ul-MuIk has such a faith in the constituencies 
proposed, that if the reforms arc accepted by the Trustees, he 
will be the first to resign and offer himself for re-election. Those 
who know the venerable Nawab cannot be surpused at the decla¬ 
ration. Confidence breeds confidence, and it is not only the Secretary 
of the College who can be sure of re-election when he is himself 
prepared to icly on the justice and good faith of his constituents. For 
the information of our readers we may state that Mr. Moharned Ah 
proposes to substitute a five-yearly election for life-tenures, 
and a system of election by outside constituencies for 
one of co-option by the Trustees themselves. The con¬ 
stituencies he proposes are ( 1 ) present Trustees who are ool 
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Old Boys, (2) tlx, Old Boys Association, (3) Bcncfactois of 
the College who subscribed a minimum of Rs 3,000 in the previous 
five years : (4) such constant members of the Educational Conference 
as attended not less than three out of the previous five Sessions Without 
meaning any disparagement of the present Trustees, it is our duty 
to say that the most important share m the organisation of the Uni 
verssty movement has been that of the Old Boj-s of the College, and 
that they deserve a greater measure of control 111 the administration 
of their College than the elecLion of five Tiustecs out of a total of 
120 has given them. In flaming a eon-ititution for the Moslem 
University, Mussalmans will no doubt pay some attention to the 
constitutions of Oxfoid afrd Cambridge, and will thereby learn 
to what an extent th«- University is controlled by the Masteis 
of Art, who arc of course no other than the Ola Boys. As 
regards Mr Shaukat All’s resolution, it is not only the Old Boys 
but also Mussulmans at large have learnt by now what an Old Boy 
living outside Aligarh ran do for the College, and we are 

confident there will be no desire to impute selfish motive* to 
the mover of the Re*nlution For our part, we consider it bctle r 
perhaps to create the uflice of President ol the Old RoyV 

Association and throw it open to those who aie not resident in 
Aligarh Rut wo fear such ollices are generally regarded as too 
ornamental to mil real workers, and we have 110 room for figure 
heads in the. Association All the same, it Will, we should think, 

be a graceful recognition <n 1mrit to 1 rente this office now' and 
oflVi it to the Old Boy v!u» has su MgnJly deserved it by his 
amazing energy and unselfish devotion to lh-* taiisu of ius 

College and hi* community We slull, indeed, be lacking in courage, 
if wi do not say wilhai L ftar of being on used of log roll ng, that we 
refer to Mr. Shaukat Ah and to none olhci 


Tiio^h in the Molussil, or iven in the Mcrtopofr*. who are able 
only to read the printed speeches ol th* 
Speakers of the Counullois would like to know how r;uJi of 
' ‘ * i0lls them speaks rind we would ho -atisly 

their natural uinosity Mi Cokhair is easily fir>t in everyJung 
that makes a good Councillor ITe speak* m a 1011c loud enough 
and yet not too •oud fur a smal l hamber, a:id speaks m wi II 

rhesen and cl feet iw J mgaagf He never read* out from a 

manuscript or printed spec* h a' m* si of the oilier member, do, and 
tin result is that he f m Lake up ■<u_Jes*hil'y eiciv [mini of the 
debate Al'hougb he is sometimes inordinate!} long, Pandit 
Mad an Mohan Maluviya is an effective spciC 1 *v l m needs 

only 1. few uotes Uj rein sh his mem jry Mr l'a*u al u o(i?n 

.speaks without a manuscript ever r.otcs and ^peak* well. But 
perhaos a more rivid regud lor the selcrMun of wools w r o.ild 
be pardonable in hi* case as well n those- of Naw*b Abdul 
Majid and the MuP’k Saheh, iho <gli fee different reasc.^i m car h 
case. In their shorter speeches Mr Smha and Mr Ma/hai u- 
Harjuc speak impromptu, and ‘•pea 1 fuiriv lorubU But one 
of die most effective rvtunp^rc .[icakcr? Id*- ^h,un-icl Hudv, 
in spue of somewhat peculiar delivery /'he Maharajadhiraj 
01 Burdwan s also an excellent debater, though thj rteliveiy 
needs toning down Op sunjirts dealing with industry and banking 
Sir Vithaldas Thnrkeruy is listened to widi artcmion, bat his 
delivery leaves much to be desired, Nawab Syed Mohamed 
and Mr. ?ubha Rao are not effective speakers, and the Raja 
of Mahmudabad, th^ Kunwar Sahcb, Raja Pertab Bahadur Singh, 
Sirdar Partab Singh and Mr Ghu/nnvi took too little a part in the 
debates in this Session to show to any advantage Mr. Mating Bali 
Too read out a speech and that too only once this session 
Unhappily he spoke too slowly and was inaudible. The three 
members from tbc Central Provinces are peihaps the most 
powerful provincial combination. But their qualities are more solid 
than brilliant and they arc not happy in their txUmpoie speeches 
Thd representatives of Commerce take too little a part in ordinary 
debates, and none, except perhaps Sir Sassoon J. David, appears to 
be a good speaker. Mr, Madge is not emphatic, but he is pleasingly 


clear Although he runanis unpcrsuasiw on account, of Ius vie* his 
diction 1* happ) ami hi* spoken speeches aie frn r irniu iht mis 
takes of idiom and grammar than is generally the case with such 
speeches On the (interment Mde, most of the members nr the 
Government of India read out their pronouncements and few read a* 
well as Sir Guj Meet wood WiUon The Hun. Mr Jenkins, however, 
speaks without a manuscript and speaks successfully, though with a too 
distimt aciont Mr Butler li.es a not .1 good speaking voice and he 
speaks in a monotone, Mr (Jaik has a convt rsaL1011.1l tone which u 
not sufficiently impressive, and Mr. Ah Imam, who is used to larger 
audiences, is at times too emphatic lor the small Council Chamber. 
The clearest speaker, however, is Ilis Kuellency himself Every 
syllable is distinctly enunuated He speaks just loud enough and 
with an impressive dignity \mong llu s ef rctaries to Government 
few have of iamoii to speak, except Mr Mcston, and he is a first- 
rate debater, though at tunes a little too fast and conversational. 
Mr JCaslc has an cm client voir t and speaks well Mr (iates has a 
sense of humour and Ins speeches aie gcncrall) delivered in a sarcas- 
tir anrl Ixinti nng vein Mr I.eMcxuricr is an impressive speakci 
with an '-*as> (low nf winds and appears Lo have cultivated the art of 
public '-peaking Mi Cum 1* too conversational and appeals L o have 
a somewhat sumrciliou- manner Mr Philips is pleasant which 
cannot be said nl most o r the lemaining representatives of Izvcal 
Govornmi nts. But not one of the many Councillors, whether 
members ot the Government or iinn-officials, rose during this session 
Lo tli^ pusituM of a real orator Pie nearest approach, however, 
was !\h Goklulr’s spc»<h on his own Bill 


His 11 n.iiNFss iiif Aua Kiian himself visited Western Bengal, Oudh, 


The Moslem 
University 


Kampi'i, the Punjab and Bombay for collect¬ 
ing lunds for the University, and the Hon 
Kaja A! Mohamed Khan Sahcb, K.C I.K., 
of Mai min dibit 1 , viuted Sindh Mr. A/.i/ M irza is tom-Tg , n n urmil| 
and Madia, is arrang-ng for the visit of a deputation to Southern 


India \\ 1- UAt 1 . that Eastern Bengal is to be visited by another 
deputation after EasM The Centml Provinces do not perhaps 
need annih-1 deputation so sunn after the Educational Conference. 
Urg, sums have !i.(ii promised by the rich, and the poor are being ' 
approached also What we all wish lo know now i* the amount 
definitely prone.cd hy individuals up to date, and the amount 
realized We Jungly urge fin the Central Committee at Aligarh i 
the durability of receiving regularly, at the end of each week,/ 
wires from P'ovn.nal Committees, showing the promises and collect 
lion* of 1 he wcef, and Iheir regular publication m newspapers * 
in 1 he lonu of bulletins Th.s will keep the community well , 
•nforine l as to the ev.ui situation, and further act as an incen ^ 
live mu only to Mussalmans in general, but lo provincial and j 
lcx.il wukci In llns way the Central Committee also will f 
\w vuMv\ to learn where work is being pushed 011 and where ^ 
it is egging Nothing 15 so characteristic of India, and Moslem. ^ 
Indui specially, as momentary, though genuine, enthusiasm and 
gemrusity r.nd a slackening or the speed or progress after 
short ^ vigorous spurt If the University is to be built, as by 
Cod's grarc ,L snail be built, we have to keep the emhusui^m of a 
month ago tor nothing less than the whole of this year. This can [ 
only be done by iegular and systematic reminder from the centre * 
to the workers at the periphery We hope the Secretary of the ' 
Committee at Aligarh will send us an up to-date lisL of Provincial 
pi onuses and collections, and we undertake to remind him every f 
week about the issue of bulletins Wake up, Aligarh ■ 


Another admirer of this paper has shown his appreciation of our 
humble efforts hy promising us ‘iinasked a 
Oar Thanks. donation of Rs. 2,400. We aie deeply touche 

ed by this unsolicited favour, all the more 
so as the donor is himself interested in another journal 
asked us how we were situated financially and learnt that when w*/ 
had launched our hark, hope was all the cargo she had came&j 
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He was much moved by a frank recital of facts and placed this 
sum at our disposal in order to free us from all possible financial 
amdety. No conditions of any kind were attached to the gift, 
‘ but we feel we owe it to those whose needs are no less great than 
- our,own to s^are our good fortune with them. We had announced 
previously that we would supply the paper to a limited 

number of students at reduced rates. We are now extend¬ 
ing this offer to all who apply to us during the current 
month We wish to reach the young men of all commu¬ 

nities, as the future of every community and of the country 
as a whole depends upon them. Tt io in their College 

and School careers that zeal for their community, love of their 
country, loyal devotion to their Sovereign and obedience 
to the dictates of their Creator have to be learnt. We hope we 

shall succeed in inculcating these ideas, and beg to thank all those 

' through whose assistance we arc enabled to do this. We trust that 
those for whom this is done will also respond and work for the success 
of our undertaking. When they go home after their examinations, 
we hope they will not forget the claims of their comrades nor of their 
-Comrade. 



Verse. 

A Child’s First Knowledge of Death. 

I 

The haunting records of a far off clime 
Conned through the mist of years bring back to me 
One (tread dark night of sleepless memory, 

When all the spectral silence of the time, 

And strange house-noises of a ghastly chime, 

And huge waves swashing on a viewless lea, 

And high winds soughing in a feath’ry tree, 

To my awed years intoned a most weird rhyme. 

And in a well-known bed, a well-known face 
Waked not but slept, and all the house was hushed, 
And through the slow-drawn horrors of the night 
‘The dear-bought knowledge of his fallen race 
On the distraught child’s throbbing fancy rushed, 

I With fearful sense of Death’s imperious might 

j 11 - 

Day dawned.at length without surcease of pain 
And dated bewilderment. The child half saw, 

Half guessed mysterious rites with piteous awe ; 
But missed their dire portent; he missed the chain 
That linked events; scarce felt the primal stain 
Inevitable; scarce perceived the law 
That must each life in swift progression draw, 
fot dread fulfilment, down th' abysmal main. 

f That fateful day and many days thereafter, 

( • Were blurred to the child’s eye with mist of tears 
^ ! Unsked,' or shed wjth ill-simulate laughter, 

,, Lest loving hearts should guess forbidden fears. 
*tbe ache abode with knowledge half attained : 

It was despair when certitude was gained. 

' WaSii-i. 
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Indians in the General Administration. 


India, like other countries not yet fully developed, is even 
now more in need of good general administrators than specialists, 
and her salvation at the moment depends far more on the 
Collector than on the Fngineer, or the Inspector of Schools. 
The Collector is the man of all work in the country and the 
mainspring of the administration. There is no Department 
with which he is not intimately related within the limits of his 
District, and for the progress of which he is not responsible 
in some measure. Evolution means the differentiation of the 
species, and no doubt a time will come when the collection of 
land-revenue will not entitle the officer charged with that 
duty to supervise the working of the Zilla School and satisfy 
himself thAt the sanitary condition of the District is good and 
medical Telief is promptly given. But the evolution of India baa 
not gone so far yet, and the Decentralization Commission also 
set its face against the tendency to make the Collector only 
one of the several chief officers of various Departments within 
the territorial limits ol u District. His is, therefore, a coveted 
position, and educated Indians aspire to wield the power and 
achieve the distinction attaching to the place. 

What are, then, the chances of success for our countrymen in the 
pursuit of that power and distinction ? In Great Britain the aristocrat 
is not attracted by the distance and the rigours of tropical climate 
which handicap the career of the Indian Civilian. The Parliament, 
the Army, the Navy, or Diplomacy are the lines in which the man 
of blue blood seeks distinction and authority The Indian Civil 
Servicers, therefore, of sufficient attraction only to the great bourgeoisie 
of the United Kingdom. In India, howevei, the career of the 
Civilian attracts all alike; but only the man of money can afford to 
9 end hu son to England. The Zemindar is not often sufficiently 
enlightened and humble to recognise the benefits of high education 
for his son, and is quite satisfied if his boy matriculates, marries, 
and thereafter squanders his wealth. It is the man of some 
profession or trade who is both rich and enlightened that is able to 
judge the advantages of education in England and at the same 
time to pay the price But nobody has a keener appreciation of 
the advantages than the Government servant who has had all the 
kicks of official subordination, and if he has been able to save some 
of the sixpences also he is sure to send his son to England to 
cram for three years and replace the hard taskmaster of his own 
service days. A very large number of educated Indians are, 
therefore, disqualified on account of lack of means. Unfortunately 
there are not many business-like philanthropists like the late 
Mr. Tata, who has left a fund for lending to brilliant scholars 
of Indian Universities, on good secuijty and fair interest, a sum of 
money sufficient for a student’s career in England. Were there 
many more such patriots there would certainly have been no lack 
of candidates for the Open Competition to which the Hon. 
Mr. Earle referred, and the successes would have been consider¬ 
ably larger, as tbe success of Mr. Tata’s scholars has dearly 


indicated. 

But there are two other reasons which reduce the ntambeft 
still further. Caste prejudices keep not a few back from crossing 
jthe stea even in these advanced days, and distance is a great, draw¬ 
back, specially in the case of the only sons of their fathers. Then 
there is the dread of the test itself. The Hon. Mr. Earle referred 


to the temptation to which the Universities India would be 
liable of so shaping their courses of Study as to secwresuceess at 
the Simultaneously held Open Competition father ttyo to impart 
a general liberal education to the mass of their echoJar*. Jb 
England, this temptation hoi‘very Side force, because die Civil 


Service Commissioners cook good cm to 
dons sots io Secure the ^access of the 
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And Cambridge, and the results have been as good as they could 
have expected. But at present the Universities of India do not 
provide a course of general education which is equally helpful in 
the Open Competition, so that few of the,graduates of Indian Uni¬ 
versities are hopeful of success in England. Moreover, the age 
limit for the matriculation does not leave much time for an Indian 
graduate to prepare himself at Oxford or Cambridge or tven at 
Wren’s, and parents who send their sons before ascertaining their 
progress in Indian Universities have to risk so much indeed that 
the numbers of candidates must be and are extremely small. 


It was in anticipation of such a handicap that the statute 
of 1870 was passed to provide “the Parliamentary remedy for 
any inconvenience or injustice which Indians might be shown 
by experience to suffer through the necessary adaptation of the 
examination in London to the convenience of the home bom 
rather than of the Indian competitors for the Civil Service." The 
history, prior and subsequent to the passage of the statuLe, has a 
significance which cannot be overlooked. It was in 1S33 that 
section 17 of the memorable Act of Lord Macaulay's time was 
enacted, and the monopoly of office which excluded Indians 
from the principal posts under the Government of the East 
India Company was abolished. Macaulay's pride, in assisting 
in the framing of the Bill which contained that clause, was 
as just as the present complaint, that though " to every office in 
India every native of whatsoever caste, sect, or religion, should 
by law be admissible,” few are so admitted in fact. The Court of 
Directors in forwarding a copy of the statute to India had clearly 
shown the intention of Great Britain that “there shall be no govern¬ 
ing caste in British India." Yet there is not only such a caste, 
but its narrowing spirit has pervaded Anglo Indian journals also, 
which sometimes called Indians their subjects. When in 1853 


the old system of nomination and patronage was abolished, and 
the principal civil appointments in India were thrown 'jpen to com¬ 
petition in England, it became necessary to devise some remedy such 
as that enacted in 1870, to make " fitness,” in llie words of the 
Court of Directors, “ the criterion of eligibility. 1 This had not 
been accomplished when the Mutiny broke out; but in 1858 the 
Proclamation of the Queen confirmed the rights conferred on 
Indians by statute a quarter of a century ago, and such was the 
anuety of the statesmen of those days, that a Committee of five 
members of the Secretary of State’s Council was soon after 
appointed to consider the subject. They reported m 1 S6o, but Lheir 
proposal to hold simultaneous examinations w England and India 
was of such a for-reaching character in its consequences that 
we do not wonder it was dropped after prolonged correspondence, 
and the statute of 1870 was enacted. 

But that " measure of remarkable breadth and liberality ” was 
perhaps the last act of its kind. It had authorised the Government 
of I ndia and the Secretary of State in Ccuncii Vo frame rules under 
which Indians could be admitted to offices hitherto the monopoly 
of the Covenanted Civd Service. Dut if look tl * Government of 
india nine years to frame the rules, and Lord Lytton had to confer 
ihai the Government were 11 unable to answer satisfactorily the charge 
of having taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart 
die words of promise they bad uttered to the ear.” Even when his 
lonfohlp’s Government framed the rules, they were intended to eataolish 
the Pariah Service which has since been established. It was not the 
Tinfoil Government but the Secretary of State who showed liberality 
nf mind and statesmanship even then, and created the Statutory Civil 
Service, the membership of which involved no loss of official position 
and prestige. Wi shall not accuse the Indian Government of taking 
ivery meant in Us power to defeat the object of the Secretary of 
. gifted policy. But it is admitted that a policy thrust on that 
Government proved a failure. Birth and social position and, we may 
add,a degree of sycophancy went very for,as “the criteria of 
eligibility, ” and in five yean the question had /fo be re-opened, 

After two years of fruitless disetissiph, the Public Service 
‘ w*» appointed * 1886. Tte>uit tf that Commission 

/ 


was practically a reversion to the policy of the Government of 
India in 1878, and instead of devising a scheme, as it was 
required to do, “which may reasonably be hoped to possess the 
necessary elements of finality and to do full justice to the claims of 
natives of India to higher and more extensive employment m the 
Public Service,” the Commission put bock the hands of the dock. 

Even then, the Government of India was in no hurry. It was not 
till the end of 189a that fresh rules were framed under the statutes 
of 1870, and the recommendations of the Commission of 1886 
carried out. And delay has characterized the Government ever 
since. There are times when the machinery of Government moves 
fast in spite of its cumbrous procedure. But the contrast in the 
character of the measures pushed on and the measures lingered 
over is not creditable to Government. If repression can move 
by forced marches to deal with discontent, the policy of concessions 
which deal even more thoroughly with that discontent deserves 
a more accelerated pace. The Hon. Mr. Earle had to confess that 
11 listing of posts has not been taken up more vigorously in the past. " 

He offered some explanations which explained little, but he admitted 
with commendable frankness that “no systematic enquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain whether more posts could be listed 
so as to gradually work up to the one-sixth proportion as proposed 
by the Public Service Commission.” lie also admitted that there 
was a case for enquiry, but could not admit the need of a Commis¬ 
sion. “ If the Government of India is left to take action of their 
own accord much progress might be made within the course of a 
year.” We do not know if the unaided action of the Government 
or India will suffice, or even result in a speedy improvement of the 
situation. The Government of India had treated the statute of 1870 
as a dead letter for many years. It has been 111 no hurry to accept 
and work even upon the not very liberal recommendations of the 
Commission of 1886, and it has still a senes of Second Chambers, j 

so for as their function of delaying liberal measures is concerned, \ 

in the Governments of the Provinces. Our only hope lies in the 
earnestness of Hm Excellency himself to supplement, by ensuring the 
co-operation of Indians in the work of administration, the excellent 1 
results of Indian cooperation in legislation. 


What is the present position of Indians ? There is the Civil 
Service to which only an insignificant minority of 5 per cent, 
has access through a competition miscalled Open. And there is 
the Panah Service for the Provinces, to the disabilities of which 
we vhall refer shortly, which constitutes, according to Lord 
Curzon, an example of unexampled liberality. Between these two 
services there are 92 officers holding, m accordance with the rules 
framed under the Act of 1870, posts ordinarily held by members of 
the Indian CZivil Service. Of these, a 1 are officers recruited according 
to rules framed in 1879, and 71 belong to the Provincial Services 
of all the great Provinces of India. Illiberal as the recommenda¬ 
tions ol the Commission of 1886 were considered to be, they had 
included the reservation for Indians of a membership of the 
Badd of Revenue or Financial Commissionership where such 
{tots exis ted, one Commissionership in all Provinces except 
Assam and Bombay, the Under-Secretaryships to all Govern¬ 
ments, and a third of the District and Sessions Judgeships. Hut 
these recommendations were not accepted except so for that , 
one Under-Secretaryship in each Province and one-sixth of District ( ; 
and Session Judgeships were allowed, and the recommendation of the > 
Commission to reserve 108 appointments for Indians was accepted 
only to the extent of 93 posts, which were raised by subsequent addi- 1 
lions to ioz. The worst of it is that even these have not yet been , 
given to Indians There ana no Indian Under-Secretaries to 
Government in any Province except Madras, and out of thfc-102 posts 
set apart for Indians only 92 are held by them in spite of the lapse 
of 20 years. But this is not all. Not only are ten appointment! 
then listed for Indians still held by Civilians, but rhe revision qfjj 
the fists has never been undertaken. If even the pledges of 1 
were carried out and a sixth of the posts ordinarily held by Civilii 
were given to Indians, there would have i been 165 l 
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holding such places instead of only 9s, Alter mine than a 
generation in which Indians have admittedly made great strides 
in education, not.only is there no improvement in the prospects 
held out to them 3a years ago, but the pledges of 1879 have 
been reded&ed only to the extent of 55 per cent. Had the Govern¬ 
ment redeemed those pledges fully, there would still have been 
sufficient justification for a demand that the meagre proportion of 
a sixth should be raised But with the glaring contrast between 
promise and fulfilment which the figures now show, the Government 
of Lord Hardinge cannot hope to remove the discontent by adding 
63 posts to the list, and filling them and'he ten of the old list still 
left unfilled, by the appointment of Indians of proved merit and 
ability. A definite policy must be laid down for the future, and the 
rules should be framed afresh to ensure that it is automatically 
carried out. 

We believe,and we thinkMr. Subha Raoalso believes, thatjthebest 
way to raise the status of the Provincial Service, with which he is said 
to be chiefly concerned, would lie to throw open to them more appoint¬ 
ments now reserved for, the Covenanted Service. As with castes so 
with Services With no chance of promotion from one to the other, 
the lower service becomes as depressed as the lower caste, and the 
higher Service develops a hauteur and an intolerance of those below it 
Just as is the case with the hierarchy. When only 71 men in all the 
Provinces of India are selected to fill places such are filled ordinarily 
by some 900 European Civilians, there is a greater likelihood of 
the selection of the Ju-hnzmr ultra-loyalist, whose merit consists in 
adapting himself to an environment of pride and intolerance, than' 
of the honest and candid friend of the English, who demands confi¬ 
dence as the price of co-operation and claims a fraternal feeting in 
return for loyalty to men of his Service. 

With ta£ians of the latter typo in every district, whether as 
Deputy Collectors, Assistant Collectors or Collectors, there is 110 
chance for sedition. The Civilian whose authorities m the niceties 
of Oriental language are the bearer and the syce, and whose tiuir 
when not occupied with files is spent in making up with much 
persuasion and resourcefulness a four at Bridge At the Club of his 
cannot fathom the depths of the Indian mind ondconectly 
gauge the merits of his Indian fellow-subjects and subordinates, 
toot analyse discontent and unearth sedition. But the Indian 
who has worked hib way up from the ranks not only knows 
the ways of his subordinates and fellow countrymen, but could 
tell to a nicety who is discontented and why, and what leal 
influence he possesses in the district. The reason is simple. He 
ia one of the people himself And nothing can escape him m 
his daily intcicourse with the people not only as an officer 
but as a friend and sometimes as a relative, if be is bound to 
the people, on the one hand, he is, on the other, part and 
parcel of the Government. He cannot, therefore, fail to imbibe the 
Upnt d* raffs </ his Service. His, as we said elsewhere, it rite 
huge* stake in the administration. Hi? whole existence is bound 
with tbe Government If he deprives the European of some 
hit loaves and fishes, lie at the same time begins to take a keener 
personal interest in their continuance. And just as his discontent 
falfects others not in the public service, his contentment also 
will reflect itself in the views of tons* with whom he associates, 

' A writer from $iniia wrote to 4 London daily paper when the 
Reform Scheme was being worked oat in iu earlier stages in 1907, 
that M to admit the Asiatic otherwise than in the comparatively 
^subordinate, though also extremely numerous and often well paid 
podlxtm he already occupies, is to dilute efficiency with a stream that 
w&l {free*ever wider a emee open penstock, until an overwhelming 
flood- sweeps I n* The fyrttator told us about the same time that 
41 dm whites datm-Hted have for a century exacted—the position of 
an aristoeracy among races of other colours. The white man in an 
Asiatic State oarer accepts aUy other position than that of first and 
that^bf right, not of his creed, not even of his. knowledge, but of 
soute inb^wtmi erid-Has it were—divinely g ra nted superiority. He 


never consents to any lower position and is in fact unable to 
of himself in any other.” The claims of the white man met with a 
tremendous shock in the victories of Japan, and even Lord Cureon now 
suggests the advisability of a revision of Western furmuhe about the 
East. It is, at any rate, certain that the Act of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 knew of no such “ inherent and—as it were— 
divinely granted superiority.” We would any day prefer to worship a 
block of stone rough-hewn by our own hands to believing in a 
Divine Being who could be so cruel as to place a perpetual ban on the 
major portion of the world He had Himself created. But when the 
mundane doctrine of Efficiency comes to the rescue of an iniquitous 
Providence, we have to point out that efficiency and sedition 
seldom go together It is with a view to secure efficiency—that 
virtue of an administration which has more to answer for than all 
the sins of commission and omission—that we plead for the dilution 
of the stagnant water ol the Civil Service. Let there be fluidity in the 
place of present-day stagnation by allowing free scope to the talents 
of the Provincial Service and freedom of confidence between the- 
two branches of the administration, and we shall have more 
efficiency than is illustrated to-day by the existence of undetected 
if not unchecked anarchy in the land. But if even the attitude 
of the Hon Mr. Earle and the Government for which he spoke 
on the 17th March are to be rqprded as due to 11 a mistaken 
sense of courtesy” which "hesitates to produce”—possibly to 
manufacture— 11 the kind or evidence that will be convincing” 
on the score of Indian inefficiency, and if the Acts of 1833 
and 1870, and the Proclamation of 1858 are only 11 liberal sentiments 
expressed by statesmen in an idealistic mood,” as the Englishman 
believes them to be, we may well despair of rooting out these 'guilty 
conspiracies from our country. Not by men of such views was the 
Empire built nor could it by such be consolidated. 

The Council Session. 

The second year of the reformed Council began on the 3rd of 
January, and although there is every prospect of a session in August 
and September, the most important session came to an end on the 
27th March Altogether the Council sal for 14 days spread 
over a period of r a weeks. The two longest intervals occurred in 
the earlier half of the session After adjourning on the 3rd January 
the Council did not meet for three weeks, and after sitting fur two day* 
the 24th and 25th January, it did not meet again for five weeks except 
for some formal business on the 31st when attendance was nol 
de rtgeur Two other shorter intervals weie allowed in March, a 
week after the presentation of the Financial Statement, and another 
after the second stage of the Budget discussion was over. But for 
these two intervals, the whole of March was crowded with political 
discussions which ranged ovei a variety of subjects. 

Phe complaint made last year by the business men,, chiefly 
of Bombay had been heard, and the just grievance that members 
were dragged for short intervals of legislative business every few days , 
was removed by a judicious arrangement which left them Jttrae to / 
attend to their private concerns during the whole of February and all 
but a couple of days in Januarv. It was, therefore, in March only 
that the attendance was the highest and the interest most sustained 
The programme of the 14 days, two of which were taken up - 
mostly with business of a formal chaiacter, included among Other 
items the discussion and passage of two important contentious Govem- 
, meat Bilk, the introduction, of three Private Bills, and the dbcmaim 
of tix Resolutions moved,by non-official Member* besides- tho < 
discussion and passage of the Budget. There were rambors 
quite early in the session of the introduction of a Sedition* 
Meetings Bill, bat it was not until the itiiddle of Marob 
when two anarchist outrages had beep perpetrated* that Govern- 
ment introduced the it. It would be idle to spejbhteto whether 
that measure would hare been introduced at afl ip tfae afr reri co 1 
of these outrages. But ft is carotin that' their ctfc*- 

ridMtUy weakened dm due of the not^official <jfeW 
snch measures in the estimation ojf ttopnameaL ^ ^ siwa, 
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its moderation was a subject of general acknowledgment, and 
as one good turn deserve* another, His Excellency paid a 
well-deserved compliment to the non^official members who had 
spoken against the Bill. 

The other important and contentious Government measure was 
the Factory Bill. But it was evident from the course of the debate 
that the controversy centred round the general principle of a direct 
limitation of the hours of adult male labour, which was not 
recommended by the Factory Commission and was without any 
known parallel in Western industrial centres. Even then, the 
Councillors in general took* little interest in the matter at issue, 
and if the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s speech is any index of the non- 
official mind, the controversy was one in which the non-official 
members sided with the Government rather than with the industries, 
and the passage of the Bill was welcomed rather than deplored. 

Of the measures introduced by the nonofticial members, the 
most important and the one that roused the most general interest 
was undoubtedly Mr. Gokhale’s Education BilL The country and 
(he Local Governments and local bodies have four or five months in 
which to examine the Hon. Mr Gokhale’s proposals, and we trust 
when the Bill comes up again in Simla for consideration, it will not 
take long in being piloted through the sands and shoals of a well- 
informed SMfcct Committee. 

The Bill which Mr. Jinnoh introduced interested the Mussul¬ 
mans chiefly and it was more through a desire to be helpful 
to their compatriots than through a keen appreciation or its 
merits that most of the Hindu members sup|X>rted Mr. Jinnah. 
The lawyers, however, recognised its undoubted merits also, and 
Mr. S Sinha’s speech was a useful contribution to the discussion. 

The Bill, relating to mixed marriages, which Mr. Basu introduced 
has dangers ahead, and its only chance of a safe voyage lies m the 
mover throwing overboard some of the superfluous cargo. Even 
then the orthodox Brahmin party is not likely to acquiesce in the 
measure. But we think it is highly necessary for Hindu society and 
its advancement that the rigidity of caste in the matter of inter- 
dining and intermarriage should be removed, and we trust that ortho¬ 
doxy will come round and support the Bill in a modified form We 
cannot hope or wish for a support of the Bill in its present omnibus 
hnm. The Hon, Mr Basu has cast his net too wide and if he is 
wise he would exclude from the operation ol the Bill inter¬ 
marriages between different religions. 

If not so imposing as private legislation, the Resolutions were 
not less important. That relating to the creation of an Executive 
Council for the United Provinces was of provincial application. Bui 
it did not fiail to evoke a measure of general interest in spite of being 
moved towards the dove of long day's programme. It is not unlikely 
that it may be moved next year again and with greater success The 
Resolution moved by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya 
about the Regulations was one which caused m excitement than 
the success it achieved. In fact the pronouncement of the Hon. 
Mr. Jenkins has closed the question of separate electorates foi 
Mussulmans at hast for the present generation. The regulations 
would be revised in other particulars in the course of this and 
the next year, and Mr. Malaviya’a views will no doubt receive the 
attention they met it. Wc have no quarrel with him and those 
who think with him about the difficulties experienced by deserving 
candidates and their electors owing to faulty details, and we trust 
they will devote their attention to suggesting remedies which may 
improve the scheme of reform without upsetting its cardinal 
principles- 

Leaving the Resolution for the protection of Indian sugar 
wjpcfr was premature and in-judged, the three most important 
Resolutions dealt with public expenditure, the countervailing duty 
cm cotton, and the public service. We are glad to notice the 
tmumpity that prevailed among the noo-offi^al members on these 
subjects, and while we cannot be so inserfribte to the rights of 
tfstyKsfied think they 

/ 

■ ‘ / 


have been unjustly treated as to ask them not to move resolutions of 
a contentious character, we trust that the representatives of various 
interests will learn from the fate of Mr. Malaviya’s resolution that 
it is idle to expect victory against the solid phalanx of the Govern¬ 
ment majority with an army of non-officials hopelessly divided and 
undisciplined. There is no room for sectional aggrandisement. Our 
only chance of victury lies on discovering, in the first instance, those 
measures which close our ranks rather than those which divide us. 
Such indeed were the resolutions of the Hon. Messrs. Gokhale, 
Dadabhoy and Subha Kao Pantulu. 

Sceptics will no doubt tell us that the net result was nothing 
We, however, beg to differ. The question of expenditure is one 
in which no direct result can be expected in debate. No 
Government can acknowledge that it or even its predecessors have 
been extravagant. But a sifting examination in the Council 
Chamber leads to a deeper searching of the heart in the 11 darkness 
of deportments,” and few Governments can tread the primrose 
path of prodigality when liable to be called to account in this 
manner. The Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson has already 
promised an inquiry and we know Sir Guy’s fulfilment is seldom the 
debtor of his promise. 

As regards the duty on cotton, the case was hopeless from the 
very beginning. Wc must either pray for more light and less self¬ 
ishness for Lancashire or a majority for the Home Government 
independent not only of the Irish and the Labour Parties but also 
of l^ancnshire. Jlowrver, as miracles do not happen in the ^ 
twentieth century, we must keep our souls in patience and be con- * 

tent with the blessings of a Liberal Government of which Lord j 

Morley is an important if somewhat retiring member. 

The question of the share of Indians in the administration has j 
now been definitely re-opened, and Lord llardinge has £till four and ; 
a half years in which to create a landmark of liberality and progress 
in India on tie scale of his bold predecessor. It was indeed a happy 
exercise of discretion which made Mr. Subha Kao defer his resolu- $ 
tion till a new Viceroyalty had been ushered in. From the little seed 
now sown we expert to get before many years a large tree under the £ 
shade of which coming generations could live and work. * 


Although not moved as a separate Resolution, the que stion 
of subsidized journalism was fully discussed in the course of 
the Budget discussion, and perhaps nothing illustrated better, 
the strength of the (iovemmem m the present Council than 
this division. Had all the Government members left the Council' 
Chamber for their respective offices, the Government would even then 
have come out victorious in the division, and this on a question in 
which the best friends of Government doubt its wisdom. The greater 
pity, therefore, that a larger number of non-officials are not 
included in the Council, specially when Resolutions are mere* 
recommendations, like those of Commissions, which may or may 
not be acted upor 


The Budget itself presented no difficulties. Most of the resolu¬ 
tions hod only a technical connection with the Budget, and of tbe 
few that dealt with its provisions* one or two, such as the question 
of a definite annual allotment for the Sinking*Vund f are most likely 
to end in success when the next year’s Budget comes to be framed, 
The Resolution against a reduction of the tobacco duty could not 
meet with any other fate than it did in the present fiscal relations of ; 
India and Great Britain. But wc hope the tax on petroleum would *:] 
be taken off in the next prosperous year, and one of the necessaries 1 
of life would be sold free of a tax to the poor. The mos^ 
important feature of the Budget was provincial finance. We 
regret that the Hon. Pandit Malaviya’s motiorf receiv 
much smaller consideration than it deserved. The Hon. Mfi 
Holms could not support the Hon. Pandit in the absence of defini^ 
instructions. But even if he bad them and they were in fov 
of die motion, how could Mr. Holms gift bis support to j 
proposal which was not accepted by the Government of Ifldk? 

Hon. Mr. Butler, in the rebuke he administered to (be 
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representatives; from the Province^ made it amply dear that they 
are called to the Council only to vote with the Government. 
The result of the non-acceptance of the Hon Pandit's Resolution is, 
that the United Provinces, which have declined in population 
owing to (amine and pestilence and which are wofully illiterate and 
educationally' backward, must be content with the smallest share 
of Land Revenue that is allotted to any Province. Their only 
hope lies in the suspicion, which we expressed at the time and 
which is supported by Mr. Gokhale, that these settlements would 
prove no more permanent than those they supplanted. We were 
indeed gratified to find on the last day of the Session that this 
eminent authority on Indian Finance", takes generally the same 
view of Provincial settlements that we did some time ago. Although 
the lion. Mr. Quin pressed on behalf of the Bombay Government, 
as Sir Steyning Edgcrley had done before in the Council, and then in 
the Decentralization Commission, for the grant to the Presidency 
Government of powers of taxation and even borrowing, Mr. Gokhale 
waa of the same opinion as ourselves that without a larger measure 
of Provincial Swaraj taxation will be a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of Local Governments. We are glad that Sir G F. Wilson 
made it quite dear that no such powers had been conceded yet, 
and that while allowing greater independence to the Provinces, 
the Central Government couM not give up its final responsibility 
for the good management of Provincial finances. 

The interpellations were numerous and some times very helpful, 
and on the whole the second important session of the reformed 
Council was most successful. The attitude of the non-official 
members was, with rare exceptions, one of dignity and moderation 
That of the official members was, with the same reservation, 
sympathetic and friendly. The speeches of movers of resolutions 
and framcre of Bills lf not of those that spoke after them, appeared 
to have been prepared with careful consideration. But their effect 
was marred in all but a few cases by a slavish adherence to the 
manuscript. Ho doubt the language to be used in the Council 
should be studiously moderate , but if the thoughts of the speakers 
are moderate, not much harm can be done by using the manus¬ 
cript only when some unusually difficult topic demands a delicate 
handling. The great fault of the Councillors as a whole appears 
to be that they do not debate. Each speaker gives expression to his 
thought* without paying much attention to those who s|ioke before 
him. The result is a tedious repetition when there is unanimity, 
aft) a tantalising indifference to the arguments used on the other side 
when there is difference of opinion. The manuscript has much 
to answer for, and the sooner members learnt lu speak in cIcut, 
correct and modemie language, without the fetters of a manuscript, 
or a wilderness of notes to mislead them, the better would it be 
for them, their audience and even their ronstitiicnir 

Anecdotage. 

On or the mart influential constituents of an Amrican Senator, 
an elderly farmer named Swate, had come up to Washington on the 
opeateg day of the Senate. Senator Tillman had piloted him round 
the Capitol, and then, having some work to do in the Chamber, he 
led turn to a special fftlleiy, found a place for bun, and left him 
them. After awhile Swale wearied of the apparently eternal speech 
of a senator, sod rose to go outside lor a walk 
. 14 My name is Swale,” he said to the gallery doorkeeper. 
" Senator Tillman brought me here and asked me to wait for him, 
but I want to go out and look round a bit. I thought FM better 
trtl yOU so that I can get back right here when I want to.” 

“That’s all right,” arid the doorkeeper; “ but as I may not be 
hem When you return lit give you the password so that you can 
get you* seat again.” 

Tha rid man’s eyes rather popped out at this fresh complies- 

tfa, 

J “What’s the word/” he asked. 

“ Mtasyocraiy,* m <4 the doorkeeper. 

' "What?" 

IcSoayMmsy.” 

.•Ml it.” 

"f?m! H eoauneafed the old fanner, returning to his Saab “I 
guess l$'lMp in.* 


. ’■ i 



An Open Letter to the ^ 

Promoters of the Congress. " 

[This is from the pen of a Hindu gentleman who lias a dis¬ 
tinguished record of service under the Government We welcome his 
effort to he of service to his people even after retirement, and trust 
our readers will reflect carefully on all that he has said — 

En, Comrade.] 

Hrftihrkn > 

Your deliberations are over, your resolutions have been passed, 
your President Has given you a watchword of which any practical 
politician can be justly proud. The Viceroy has graciously received 
youi deputation. Having rogitAtcd upon the above along with your 
actions and doings, it behoves me as an old man, to address you, 
not in any spirit or antagonism to your thoughts or in opposition to 
youf feelings and sentiments, which have given birth to these 
thoughts, but as one who earnestly wishes that your actions may 
truly be advantageous to your country. 

First of all consider, whether India, in its present condition, is 
prepared for all you want for her. To me it appears that you are 
employing your great intellectual gifts and talents in advocating 
measures, some of which if given effect to, may prove unsuccessful 
m their practical working You know that m to-day already walks in 
to-morrow, and what you do now, will bear fruit ere long. Hence 
do not go too feat. Let evolution run its course freeiy. 
f^ei India pass unforced through its various differentiations and 
integrations, and then let it come to a definite and coherent slate. 
Do not advocate any measure from your own high ideals when the 
majority of the population may not bo prepared for it Please 
remember, as Hume says, that there is 11 an unusual tendency 
among mankind to conceive all things like themselves and to Ivans- 
fur to every object, those qualities with which they arc familiarly 
acquainted and of which they are intimately conscious. " Some of 
your ideas, though very praiseworthy, are m my opinion incom¬ 
patible with the present intellectual and ethical development <rf 
the majority of Indiana Unity of thought and action n still 
wanting in India. Ponder well Over these great obstacles In the path 
of political power and accordingly pass your resolutions, 'which 
can be perfect only when all the various factors bearing on them 
have been well considered and provided for. Do not let your oMi 
wishes mislead you. Your Bhagw&ta Gita says 11 the fire is enveloped 
by smoke, a mirror by dust, the fmtus by the womb, an is true 
knowledge by desire. ” The same bonk says: 11 the state are great, 
greater than the senses is mind and greater than mind fr t&svn* 
Hence be careful and see that your date and oted do not 
envelope the true knowledge of the needs of Tndia> With , this 
preamble, l may say that the first word in your watchword j* Hope, 
You can always hope fur great thing*, but do not h *pt trio much 
all at once, end you should hope onjy for things wbith Vfxj rrety be 
Iwnnficiri to your country, end -wfateh you hop* to 

gat Thit coo ody hoppoa tfyon awjte yoof gfr the 
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present circumstances in every detail. Discard all unreasonable 
hopesi remembering dut u hope deferred maketh sick the heart 11 
The second factor of your watchword, m., Conciliation, is big 
with the future fate of India. In order to succeed, you must 
conform your views, as much as possible, to the wishes of the Rulers 
and the great bureaucracy which is administering the country. The 
latter is no doubt autocratic in some of its ways, but is sincerely 
benevolent in its aims and purposes. You will remember the time 
when Disraeli was disliked by about every one m England, and 
the time when he was worshipped as a hero. I do not pose to be a 
master of politics, but any one who has followed his parliamentary 
career can see at once that wfien he changed his policy and secured 
the good will of his Sovereign, success came to him. The man was 
4 he same, his abilities were the same; the difference lay in his 
methods of work. Why should you not do a similar thing. Har¬ 
monise, to a more or less extent, your thoughts with those of 
your rulers, and you surely will be a greater power for good 
than you ore at present Find out by personal enquiry from 
fhe people you want to benefit, what really will be for their 
advantage, compare your views with those of the administrators 
in friendly conversation; and putting aside your own prejudices, 
cogitate on the question and then draw your conclusions. Your 
Congress is not working only for the educated classes, but for all 
•the peoples of India; and hence whilst you should gather informa¬ 
tion by being in touch with the people, you should do the same with 
lire authorities, whose special care, you know as well as I do, is to 
watch over the welfare of their charge, and who as a consequence 
know fairly well what the needs or the people are Some of the 
speeches made at the last sessions of the Congress do not give me 
the impression that work has been done in the way indicated above. 
'If you want to be guided by a true spirit of conciliation, be conci¬ 
liated not only with your own members but with other creeds. and 
with the members of the bureaucracy also Do not aiy that this is 
impossible. Compromise, as Lord Acton SAid, is the whole and 
sole of politics. Discard the garment of bias, and put on the robe 
of reason and good will, and then success will itself come forward 
and meet you. You know that the bond which unites the different 
races and creeds of India is the British rule, and hence make your 
resolutions such that this bond may still further be strengthened 
By your conciliatory spirit you can assist not only yourselves but 
can co-operate with the British Government in its Mission of Justice 
in India. Do not be led away by Aiful vision* of ideal 
creed! of politics or vanishing dreams of political freedom F f 

you want to be practically a political power, secure, by acting 
On the adage: 11 peace on earth and good will man," 
the sympathy of your rulers and tho help of othei creeds When 
you have succeeded ui this, then only can you think of United Effort 
which is the third factor in your watchword with any hope of success. 
For united effort much more extended social intercoLrsc with your 
rulers is necessary, and you should all moke a serious effort to secure 
it, even if you have to cast off or modify some of yo&r own customs. 
Pleue realize tliaz a house is not built in a day. Time and evolution 
will see things suitably adjusted. Move with the times and not 
ahead of it Wkhout the assistance of the rulers and the 
corporation of other creeds, conciliation among yourselves alone 
<wo(dd be useless and united effort will be only a misnomer. 
This la not the age of poetry and sentiment You cannot 
•without actually finding out by careful enquiry the needs of 
India, engender political ideas under the orange blossom or think of 
atringiiig resolutions in the woodland shade. Do not divine the 
■future through your, own desires but through the actual and the seen. 

Brethren, should not social improvements occupy more or 
1 you! thought than political advancement ? History teaches you 
that no qoontry can rise in the scale of power and civilisation unless 
its ways, habits, and customs themselves lead to grandeur and glory. 
I think that you should all for a few years devote hiost of your power, 
/ tV&gf and disinterestedness in removing unreasonable prejudices 
gtgrtafaiiJg to various social customs and in fathering the cause of 
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popular education Finally, your resolutions will receive more 
attention in all quarters if you can in some way or other succeed 
in making them partake of the nature of suggestions rather than 
adverse criticisms. There are always two wayb of doing the same 
thing. One gives. offence, the other conciliates. Choose the better 
way Sir William Wedderburn’s advice to you was to all intents 
and nurjioses similar to what I have written above. I 

Yours in all sincerity, | 

An Indian Diogenes. ^ 

Indian Students in England. 

To the Editor of 41 Thf. Comrade.” , 1 

Sir, i 

The question of student life at the English Universities of t 
Oxford and Cambridge, so far as it concerns Indians, is indeed 
complex in character, and one which I venture to think is little 
understood at home, and I should deem it a great favour if, as one’ 
of the many who desire to see a radical change in the present condi¬ 
tions, I might be permitted to state the facts os they really are 
and at the same time suggest a much-needed remedy. Let me at 
once say that the situation which confronts an Indian on entering 
the University is a duplex one, both constituents of which are of 
vital importance to each other. I refer to the social side of the 
University life as well as the scholastic The latter, as far as the 
existing conditions permit, the average Indian finds lumsoir compe¬ 
tent to cope with , but the former and by no means the less impor¬ 
tant, he finds as a barrier across his path. I am not over-estimating 
the facts when I say that nine-tenths of the Indian students at 
Universities, and I speak of Cambridge in particular, find it 
impossible to take part in the social side of College life, and thus 
lost* the enormous advantage of getting to know aig) understand 
English life and customs. ‘ 

The reasons for this incompetency to mix with their fellow- - 
students are several In the first place, an Indian presents himself 
nn the day of entry at the University without having passed 
the University Entrance Examination, and thus is obliged to devote 
time, which otherwise should be spent in working for his degree * 
proper, in getting over this preliminary obstacle Thus handicapped 
from the sun, he is hampered throughout his career, and finds it 
impossible to take part in the many sides of University life. 

In the second place, he arrives at the University with little. „ * 
knowledge, if any, of English life and customs, and when confronted 
with the complex system of University social life, he is at a loss to 4 
know how to enter into, and take a proper place in it, and thus,/ 
quite naturally takes the easier course of associating himself! 
entirely with his fellow countrymen, instead of trying to push 
his way into and enjoy the life with which he is surrounded on all4 
sides. 

In the third place, he under-estimates the important part which 
sports play in University life, a mistake which at once places him 
at; a senous disadvantage. If not in a position to take part in sports, 
he should at least try to take an interest in them, constituting as 
they do the most important feature of national social life of England. 

The above situation naturally applies to a large extent to non- 
graduates of Indian Universities, And might be entirely remedied if 
a suggestion which has already been made, would only be adopted^ 
namely, that Indians should come to this country a year or eight*' 
months at least before they wish to join the University and - 
make use of this intermediate time for passing the University 
Entrance Examination, at the same time, under favoured conditional 
giving themselves the opportunity of getting an insight into Engliafi^ 
social life and customs ; thus gaining preparation for what is befow 
them and becoming equal to the task of taking full advantage of thajfe 
University career. A prominent member of one of the biggg|g$ 
colleges at Cambridge has intimated to me his intention of (levy¬ 
ing bis whole time from September next to giving Indians (he 
above-mentioned opportunities, and I hope those in a position W 
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ao» will not be alow in taking advantage of this exceptional oppor- 


1 The vital importance from a national point of view, cannot be 

i over-estimated, if Indians would not lose sight of the fact that when 
they come to Util country they are leaving the East and coming to 
Teside in the heart of the West. They should devote their whole 
| time and energy to studying the many-sided problems of English 
national lift, and thus on their return find themselves competent 
) i to take their proper place in the great Eqipire of which they are 
y such important units. » 

| Christ’s College, S. Mohomed Mir. 

Cambridge. 


Short Story. 


The Curse of the Rakhi. 


j 


1 stood by the riverside watching the bright-clad bathers. 
U was at the junction of Jamuna and Gunga. It was a 
strange meeting—this of tho two rivers. A distinct line marked 
their joyful embrace and the mingling of tlio waters which gleamed 
and glittered in the morning sun Dark, silent Jamuna stood still, 
patiently awaiting the coming of her fair sister Gunga who came 
bounding from th- snowy Himalayas, rushing along the. plains 
of Bharat, flowing along its many cities Having met, they flowed 
away together to join the eternal waters. 


( 1 gazed at this beautiful scene and at the men and women, 

I who after their bath attired themselves in gay clothes, and embracing 
v laughing, talking, greeted each other, while the Brahmins cumc* 
up and tied the mkhi on their wrists. It was the Kakhi Pumima 
festival of Hindustan. 


Aa I watched the crowd from under the shade of a large 
banyan tree, some Brahmins come up and courteously binding 
! rakhis on my wrists departed. I was a stranger in the land and 
a Brahmin too. 

| Suddenly I was aware that a tall old man—a Punjabi—was 
standing by me. He leaned against the tree, and stood ga/mg 
out on the river, but not on the crowds and haihcrs gathered 
i there j his eyes rested in a dreamy gaze out on the waters beyond 
; the junction of Gunga and Jamuna. There was somethin? 

m his form and face winch roused my interest. His hair was 
l white, /but his form erect and noble. He had evidently jusL risen 

I from his Utih, lor the sacred thread hanging across his breast 
waft atilt wet I noticed there was no rakhi on his wrists, mid 
: he seemed to be taking no part in the festival of the day. I 

( wondered at this, ancf taking a rakhi in my hand 1 saluted him 
rcapertfully and said. “ Maharaj,t accept this rakhi. 1 ’ 


1 


i 


He turned on hearing my voice, and I put out my hand 
to bind the silken thread on his wrist. But he recoiled from me as 
K sttfflg by a serpent. “ Babuji, I thank thee for thy courtesy, ; * 
ha said in low tones, u but it is thirty years or more since my wrists 
have felt the silken,—nay, the iron touch of a rakhi l 4 ' So 
«ying he turned, and gathering up the folds of his white scarf was 
abput fo depkrt. A sudden curiosity overpowered me and I said 


“ Thou speakest strangely, Maharaj, and on a day when the 
little silken rakhi binds all Hindus in a universal chord of brother¬ 
hood and good-will. 14 

He answered not awhile, then muttered in low tones, 11 But 
not for me ! Curse on the rakhi I Nevermore--” 

He had turned again; but I was curious to hear the tale, for I 
was sure a strange one lay behind his words. I caught his arm 
and said eagerly:— 

" Maharaj, thou hast roused my curiosity, and if it be not 
harmful tell me more.” 

He stood silent awhile, then said in gentle tones 

“ Wouldst thou hear the tale ? Thou art a stranger, 1 see and 
it will do no harm in telling it thee. Sit thee down, brother^ and 
hear why I wear not the rakhi.'’ 

There was a marble seat running round the Toot of the tree. 
We both sat down, and midst the noise and shouts of the gay 
crowds, and the splashing of the merry bathers, I listened to his 
tale:— 

11 Thirty years or more ago I was a stripling of twenty, a soldier 
in the service of the Prince of Bijoypur. I was handsome, brave and 
strong, and of noble descent. I was a great favourite and a personal 
attendant or the Rajah In the hunt, in the fight, in travels, in the 
garden, at home and abroad, I was his constant companion, and 
almost as a son to him. The old Rajah was sonless. He had an 
only daughter, the Princess Reba, who Was said to have great beauty. 

1 had never beheld her. One day a famous artist, an old Sheikh, 
came to the Palace and was charged to painL a portrait of the Princess 
When it was completed it was brought to my master. He was 
leading in Ins rest-house by the lake^an open pavilion of white 
marble—and 1 was seated by his said As the picture was uncovered 
in the morning sun, for Lhe first time my eyes beheld the famed 
beauty of Reba—my love before and always—beauty which 1 saw 
only once in the living form, suirounded by the flames like a flower 
in the sun ! ” His voice trembled and he paused, then continued 

14 It was the face of a maiden of sixteen. I gazed in rapt wonder 
at the marvellous charm—the sweet loveliness of the fare—the dark 
shy eyes, yet brilliant as the purest gems,—lhe spirit of innocence 
and purity shining forth from them. The face only had been painted, 
devoid or ornaments, except tilt soft curls which framed it. 

111 How life-like the picture is > and it is the image of my sweet 
Reba I' said the Prince in loving admiration and delighted tones. 

1 Thou shalt be well rewarded for thy work Sheikhji,’ 

14 The old artist bowed low and salaaming answered;— 

14 Thy praise 4 Maharaj, and the sight of such beauty is ample 
reward.’ 

14 The picture was then removed. But it remained engraven on- 
my heart. Every line, every feature and expression and the exquisite 
coloring was imprinted cm my memory, and a wild desire to 
behold the possessor of such loveliness took hold of' me, the 
race rose up before my eyes at all times. It came to me in my 
dreams. 1 loved it, 1 longed for it, I seemed bewitched by it 
I resolved to win her, for was I not of as noble a descent as the? 4 
But above all I longed to behold her, and it seemed my hopes werr 
about to be fulfilled soon. 
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+Tfca kakhi IVafeia festival is dhrerved u> the month of Bharire by 
Jk jUttos in Bsbat and tiw Norih-Weat Provinces of India. The Rakhi, 
.1 liltte bracelet of colored dJk, is presented by tho Brahmins to evtiy man 
and wrifema on that day. It w a vny old custom and mentioned in history. In 
oldealfeMi U had a agniftcance of its own and there were certain rules binding 
ttu> Mhange of this token- Deadly enemies, friends, all Hindu*, and even 
>Mah<WW<te*> Emperor* acknowledged their regard for it, and wen bound by 
Imurteity dad honour to abide try its rates and dbhgsUons. 

tlfc tbrlferth-Wml all feahmini are addressed as Makar*}. 


II One morning my master 6une Lo me add said 

III Son, the Emperor bids me go a foqg journey. 1 leave the 

Queen and Princess in thy charge. She hue long wished to Writ her 
sister. , Make preparations for them to go during toy ahientre, and 
do thou accompany them. Be not as a stranger to them AifyaBingh, 
but as a son of the house.’ So saying be took me inc^ foe jhjri 
Apartment* of the Palace to a little balcony which the 

lake, lire Queen alone waa seated tbfcre abd ptes&til^m 
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11 Rani, I leave thee and Reba in charge of Arjya Singh. He 
will escort thee to thy sister’s, and bring thee back after a month, 
when I hope to Join thee.” 

The Prince then turned to the other side of the Queen, and put 
up an arm as if laying his hand on someone’s shoulder, then ho 
smiled and said in loving tones :— 

11 Reba, thy heart’s desire shall be fulfilled, and thou shalt see 
thy cousin Sahana ere long. Art not glad daughter ? ” 

“ Yea, M&haraj,” came the reply in soft low sweet tones which 
thrilled through my whole being^as I drank in the sounds 

> 11 Bhagwan bring thee back to us safe and well I ” 

It was the Princess replying to her father But where was she ? 
I saw no one 1 I looked again all round and stared with fixed eyes 
into the space, trying to penetrate the mystery which hid her from 
my eyes. But the face my heart had treasured so long and my eyes 
yearned to behold was invisible to me—to me alone ’ 1 stood 
stricken dumb with amazement, gazing with longing eyes at the 
direction from which her svteet voice had come 

11 Come, sen, we have work of more import in hand,” said my 
master, turning to leave the room I started as from a dream and 
followed him in silence, bewildered. 

The Rajah departed that night. The next day at noon all was 
in readiness for the departure of the ladies. With a beating heart 
I stood by the two richly-covered palanquins awaiting the Queen 
and Princess. When they came I saw only the Queen followed b* 
a few attendants She entered one of the palanquins, and then 
the attendants followed someone to the other I knew it was the 
Princess, but again I saw her not. The curtains were uplifted and 
soft tones which were music to my eats were heard bidding farewell. 
For a moment I stood amazed at this insoluble mystery, while my 
heart throbbed wildly, then I leaped on to my horse, for it was 
time to begin our journey After three nights we reached Mohanpur 
and remained there a month 

I bhall not weary thee, Babuji, by recounting the many occa¬ 
sions on which I was in the presence of the Queen and //«*r whom 
my soul yearned to see, but never beheld. She was invisible to me¬ 
al ways invisible ! Only in my dreams did I see rhe sweet vision 
which was denied during waking hours to my human eyes. 
The face of the portrait rose before my eyes at oil hours . the music 
of her voice was ever in my ears. 

Six months after this, the Princess Reba was wed *o a neighbour 
ing Prince I had hoped to win her, but this strange mystery 
drove all such thoughts from my mind. How could I wed one who 
was invisible to me—who was as a spirit, without form or stupe, a 
phantom of the air? When bidding farewell to all, before her 
departure from her father’s halis, I was taken to her 

* # Farewell, brother, forget not thy sifter,” she said 

\ Only these few words uttered in low gentle tones, and 

; methought her voice trembled. I drank them jn, while £ stood silent, 
trembling and speechless Words I Words only I Nothing more 1 
No sight of my love, my Reba I A rustling of silk, the tinkling of 
anklets and soft, departing footsteps—no more 1 She was gone 1 
„ No more would I hear the voice, or feel her sweet presence. For 
though my eyes were denied a sight of my love, my whole being 
fell hei presence. Bereft of her, my life was without light and hope. 
", A. fedihg of utter .desolation came over me, and 1 dragged on a 
>1*, weary existence. 

Three years after this, one morning a messenger came riding up 
1 to me* juft saluting handed me a little sandal-wood casket. It was 
front the Princess Reba. A letter and a little yellow silken rakhi 
,, >1 k It was the day of the Rakhi Pumima. tyith a beating heart 
\ ,, I read the few words of the message, triddmg go to her. I took 
l up tfc soft silked thretd reverently, and slipped it on to my wrist 


But wonder of wonders I—it seemed to have turned into a knife. It — 

cut into my flesh, burnt through It, it stung me, it pierced me I » 

Soldier though I was, I groaned aloud with sudden pain. It felt as 1 
heavy as lead, like an iron manacle. I looked again but there lay *1 

the bright silken bracelet. I tried to pull it off, but I could not. It _ 

clung round my wrist like a serpent. I stood paralysed with 
astonishment The messenger’s salute of farewell roused me from 
my bewilderment and I remembered that the Princess had bidden 
me go to her immediately. Losing not a moment more I mounted 
my horse and departed. For three nights and three days the rakhi 
ate into my flesh, maddening me, torturing me ; nor did this cease 
until—until—but of this anon 

The Princess Reba’s husband had gone to fight the enemy in 
the South at the command of the Emperor. She was alone in the 
palace with her menials and officers I abode there awaiting the 
return of the Prince I was given apartments in the outer palace. 

Two days later tidings came that the young Prince had died fighting. 

That same night the funeral pyre was lighted and the Princess Reba 
entered its flames From a distance, stunned and grief-stricken, I 
stood alone watching the heart-rending scene. As the flames curled 
up I suddenly saw a face—the face of the picture, the (ace of 
the love of my youth, my only love, invisible to me all these 
years! The vivid brightness of the flames had lit up its sweet 
loveliness with a glorious radiance There was a happy look on 
it—she looked luce a bride. Death had shown me what life did 
not. And Lhe rakhi which had all these days cut me, pierced 
me, stung me, hurt me no more ' It lay soft and bright caressing 
me with its silken touch 1 

All was over, only a few ashes left of the body from which the 
spirit of the Princess Reba had soared away. With bowed beads 
and cries of “Glo.y to rhe Sail 1 ” in low reverent tones,*her faithful 
soldiers left the Diace and returned to the joyless desolate palace 
bereft of its master and mistress But 1 remained motionless, alone 
in the dark, wondering. It was no dream but a strange reality, and } 

I felt that my lile was bound up in some way with the woman * 
whom Inc cruel flames had just devoured. How long I stood 
there I know not, when I felt a hand on my shoulder. I turned 
and saw my guru standing beside me—tall and erect, robed in the 
ochre colored cloLhes of a sannyasi. I hod not seen him for years 
and knew not where he was 



11 The mystery of thy life is dear to me, my son,” he said break¬ 
ing the stillness of the night “Know thou that in a former birth J 
thou didst love this same Princess Reba, and she sent thee a rakhi V* 

Sr 

in time of danger. As a Rajput and man of honour thou wert bound L 
to accept rhe token and its terms, but thy love overcame th> honour .h 
and thou didst violate Lhe rules of this pledge. Thou knowest that 

f s* 

those who exchange this token may not Look upon each other 
on .this earth, but in a moment of weakness, thou didst approach. * 
her, nay even lay thy hands on her. Thus the curse of the rakh^ 
fell upon thee, and thy karma has pursued thee ! T< > *. 

. 4 - 


He paused for a moment, then went on m gentler tones^vj 
11 But thy deed has been atoned for, son Arjya, and perhaps? 
in another life thy soul-mate shall be thine.” So saying my guntf" A 
disappeared into the darkness. 

The old Panjabi had finished his tale and ceased speaking^ 
He remained seated, motionless, his eyes fixed on the* water whicjjly 
was steeped in sunshine, for it was past noon. 'He-seamed 
have forgotten my presence. After a while I arose in silence, ujl 
as I looked once more on the old man, I felt somehow that Ulf 
spirit would soon be free of its earthly prison—free to soar toitt 
love, its mate! J 3 

Snehalata Sick® 
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The Council. 


Bv ihe Hon. Mr. Gup. 


“ Ai luge ft charter as the wind to blow on whom 1 pleaso " 

—Wf You Like It. 

r 

DashiNg Bov had been most anxious to prove that there was s 
fora of Protection which was not Protection. But the Pandit of the 
angltaO robe of white and the cherubic smile of sweetness wax in 
ao mood for disguises. A plain straightforward man, he asked for 
Protection and called it Protection He asked for a protective duty 
to save Indian sugar which was “ important not only to the cultiva¬ 
tors and manufacturer* but also to the Government ” which exercises 
■M V#eat Will on all occasions. Sugar presetted many things, and 
it was only Just that the Pandit should preserve sugar. But 
diScttlt to understand the Pandit at times, especially when he 
asserted with great emphasis that " the crop has been man ufactured 
and can be manufactured.’’ Evidently the Pandit believes no 
more ui the natural growth!of sugarcane than of languages or 
agitation, end the hand of man must be visible in all. He "a s k e d for 
A protective duty only for such a time as would enable the 
cultivator and manufacturer to hold his ground against his for midab le 
Competitors.” Rather a large order that, and the Pandit’s idea of time 
is not that of ordinary mortals. What ihe ordinary mortal would take 
five minutes in saying the Pandit could be trusted to my in fifty in 
ft most pleasant and smiting fashion. He is a Kishi or Vedic days 
to Whom centuries are but ripples on the ocean of eternity, and 
if tim«end tide wait for nobody, what matters it to the Panda? 
He waits not for time or tide cither. Councillors may come 
W't® fk* Council Chamber and Councillors may go out, but the 
PAMtit fiou® m f®t ever. Without betraying any particular 
enthusiasm, without raising his yoite above the gentle-flowing 
key to which he tuned his first sentence, he drifted serenely 
along the Smoothly running current of fluency. 

‘i 

Not poppy nor Bumdtagure 
Mor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Could ever madidna to to that moert sleep 
Which dot long sugar-costed pies ft n «gmr 
• Brosfht ob the Pandit's drowsy audience. 

At fast, tile Vice-President asked the Hon. Member "to 

H i remarks to a dose” for rite eyes of his mttopf* hag 
anticipated him. But the Pandit still anxious to regale 
with roue honey-drops asked for two more minutes and 


raced with the seconds hand of the clock. Not to be left h»h.nd 
the Pandit was rushing into the thud chukker w hen tiandow I] 
once more called his, attention to the passage of time. Pandit, 
too loyal to disobey the representative of Vice-royalty, resumed 
his seat, at the same time resuming his discourse for «nnH» 
brief moment to convey to the Councd the most remarkable 
and necessary information, which he feared he had not »nnr m i w ) 
in communicating before, that '* it would be a pity to allow this 
ancient industry of India to die for want of protection,” 

Then rose the Mild Hindu who commented with characteristic 
mildness on the long-drawn sweetness of the Pandit by sayny 
that he would move his amendment in as few words as pn—iUf 
He had no desire to knock his head against the sugar wail of Java. 
The duty that could protect Indian sugar must be as high as 
the wall of China. And on whom would this wall of 
fall ? On the man who gets less than Rs. 1,000 a year and yet loves 
his daily sweets. Would the man who loves his nusogaUaht 
as a sweetheart like the sondesh of tho protect] 1 ve Pandit ? 
All that he could propose is thar the case of sugar be inquired 
into This the Pandit accepted. 

After him came the Administrative Orphan to iWple 
Council with his childish prattle to the 
a tuff-tuff puffing and snorting so peculiarly outside the 
Council Chamber. After many frowns from Rqpert son, 
the car moved off with a vicious parting hoot. The Orphan 
acknowledged that “the cane industry was in serious danger.* 
But it served it right. In his schooldays—not so very distant r—ha 
knew how the cane industry had put him often and often in still 
more serious danger. Of course, the area under cane had Shrunk. 
But so did it in his schooldays. ,Aa Ixxal Gove rnments loved 
Mro ®“*> even if they did not always kiss tbe rod, (he mquiiy corid 
be left to them instead of raising Cun In a Commit tee. 

Mud Holkar first said ‘aw’, and (hensaid 1 mu’, and said '**’ 
agrin; and to lay greater stress, repeated these hjgtyy rigjiificent re¬ 
marks several times. But the Administrative Orphan who pas new to 
there (Kings asked Mac tegire him the Codeto decipher tbe message 
of Mod Holkar. On referring to the daily Press, learn tiattbe had • 

" regretted the Orphan's attitude aadfapported tint nnHadm&a* 
Wonder whether ‘aw* is indicative of regret, or ‘me’; orjjjto&er tbs 
different combinations and', permutation . df there#*) d&h 
regret and support. • ' '•%' 1 *, • 
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Dashing Boy as fresh as ever in spite of his performance against 
duty. Began to read oufof another printed speech, but finding 
hia colleagues not like himself “the cherub of unwearied wing,* 
it dimly dawned on him that he would surfeit them with too much 
eloquence. So promised that be would take only five minutes and 
took fifteen in giving a history of the question which the Pandit had 
already done. Announced that a large section of the community 
lived on sugar, and nobody could doubt it after a glance at the 
stout supporters of the Government. 

The Free Lance had to say something because he was " a mem¬ 
ber appointed by Government to look after landlords." Proposed 
that the door be slammed in tfie face of those who did not leave 
the door open for India. Wonder whether Free Lance was 
Authorised by his singular constituency to go so far against 
Boers and Britons. 


After the interpellations, non-contentious legislation began. In ^ 

the course of martial eloquence the G-in-C. added three days m 

of grace to January and read out from his speech that the Bill m 

relating to Native Indian forces had been introduced on the 34th $ 

of January. 

Then came the Seditious Meetings Bill. Little need be said 
about it, for sedition finds no place in the realm of Mr. Gup. Even 
fools may not speak wisely about that which wise men do foolishly 
to prevent sedition. The Bill came up before the Council for the * 1 

third time and Sandow II. hoped this was the last occasion. I* 

Everybody thought that he hoped there would be no more I: 

sedition in India to necessitate it. But the Strong Man of Bombay 1 

spoke like the Oracle of Delphi. He had only meant that the Bill \ 

was to be made permanent 1 This was the executive short-cut 
to which Honest John had referred in his defence of himself. 


It is a dull debate in which the Free Lance and Madge do not 
tilt at somebody. The Tiwana Lance was not couched ro-day 
against any section of his countrymen, but Madge was ready for 
any windmill- He wished that the Scientific Chemist appointed 
to inquire into rhe production of the cane and the manufacture of 
sugar “ should keep this first in his mind that it was not possible 
to divert the Indians from agricultural and industrial pursuits.” 
Bur Madge was not exhaustive in his terms of reference. He 
forgot to ask the Scientific Chem'st to bear in his mind that the 
didelphia were unlike the didunculus and could no more be 
diverted from didynamous pursuits than Madge from Truth . 

After the motion was withdrawn and the amendment lost, 
Council adjourned. 

March 16th . 

When Council met on 16th there were some more Councillors 
Ilian had come earlier in the session The Nabob of Arcoi vied with 
the Pandit at least in the whiteness of his apparel,. Neither lace 
nor jewels decorated the person of the descendent of the old histori¬ 
cal Nabobs. A white achkan and a simple Fez had replaced the 
gorgeousness of the old days. But the descendant of the old 
Mirs of Sindh had a touch of gold, and wore something which looked 
like the evolution of the chimney pot after a process of logical 
conversion. The Sick Sirdar of the Punjab was swathed in the 
folds of a fancy waistcoat and a morning coat, while the Bombay 
Duck appeared to have jumped oui ol the fashion plate of 
next year. 

At question time nothing eventful except the question of 
the Cross-Bencher whether the Advocate of India was incorporated 
into the Sorcrtign of India . The evening paper of Bombay 

hud evidently thought that His Majesty must be busy in arrang¬ 
ing for the Coronation in England. I he other two Realms of 
the Empire were busy fighting each other. So here was the 
chance of the Fourth Realm. If the Advocate annexed that 
neglected 99 per cent of die Bntnh Empire, called India, no 
one would notice it Journalism had the right of pre emption also 
as only kings and editors were entitled to the use of the first person 
plural* So commenced the imperceptible transfer of India from 
the Crown to itself by calling Indians 11 our subjects.” Cross-Bencher 
greatly perturbed. Tom between the claims of His Majesty whom 
bis law books had taught him to obey, and the pretensions of Mr. 
Gordon to whom espirit de corps required him to adhere At 
last decided to get the point cleared and asked Government if it 
tould tell him who was his liege lord and sovereign. Sandow It, 
however, astonished the Cross-Bencher. The transfer of India from 
the Oown was a thing for which neither his Government nor the 
AjvocaH qf Mi* could be held responsible. It was all the work 
of the ftrinm’s Devil Poor Devil, he is often the scapegoat, and 
no one need be astonished now to hear that he has written all the 
leading articles of Anglo-Indian journals without ev^n the chance 
<j£ *'a straggling GEE. coming his way. It was he pho hod omitted 
r tH word M fellow” between 11 our ” and “subjects I u 


Mild Hindu asked leave to postpone his remarks both on 
principle and on details of the Bill, which had come on him as 
suddenly as a bomb, and H.F.. permitted. Sandow II. then 
proposed a Select Committee, and the khtc of Loyalpur and 
Ofiicialabad were appointed. No man from still-vexed Bengal was 
selected and thus those who went bare-footed were to discover in 
Committee where the shoe pinched. 

Then the Mild Hindu projioscd his counter-blast to repression, 
and introduced the Free and Compulsory Education Bill. He had 
been senselessly trying to reach the goal of the patriot und 
pedagogue. But now with Dootlair Saheb in the pantry they were 
*• sensibly nearer 11 that goal. 


Last year, Education rubbed shoulders with Jails and Police in 
the comprehensive and incomprehensible charge of the Home 
Department. This year BootlAir Saheb was with them without 
any marks o r rhe Jail or the Police on his person. Boojjairs were 
notonously persons cost in a capacious mould and there was 
nothing extraordinary about his capacity But what astonished 
Mild Hindu were the smooth fair skin and incarnadined face— 
with all prominent accessories—which showed that the Indian sun 
hAd not dried Bootlair Saheb. He had not yet shed the earlier 
enthusiasm with which the Junior Civilian starts in life. Well 
had Omai of Nishapur said .— 


Alas, Lliat Spring should vanish with the Rose 1 
That Sympathy’s sweet-seenled book should close, 

The Griffin that O'i Branches apc -1 Vc climbed 
Ah, whence, and wither flown again, who knows ? 

All, Bootlair Salieh, could we two conspire 
To (rasp this Education Scheme entire, 

Would we not stravc the C-in-C.—and then / 

Politely ask the Army 10 retire ! 1 

Had the Mild Hindu Lhe Archangel’s trump, in addition to hia \ 
virtues, which he has, he could blast the living with echoes of the v 
American pedagogue who wished to “Educate your children, educate 
all your children, educate every one of your children.” Elementary 
education meant something more than reading and writing It ® 
meant for them a keener enjoyment of life, with Ally Slopei’s \ 

Magazine by their side, and more refined standard of living, i 

suggested by the literature to be studied in “penny dreadfuls.” 

He quoted figures to show that the Government of India was 
still semi-barbarous. Some people called the education of masses 
a Western ideal. If so, it was not realized until very lately, foi \ 
the billets-doux of fashionable beauties in the England of the 
18th century paralleled the orthographic and grammatical solecism \ 
of kitchen maids of to-day. After taking Government on taws- 
marine trips to all European countries, Mild Hindu brqught it to the 'jjf 
Philippine Islands of Uncle Sam, and even Ceylon that belonged to $ 
the heir of the Liberal statesman of many chins. But as the % ; 
Indian proverb o&ys, “the domestic spy is sufficient to demolish^ 
Ceylon,” and such a domestic spy was the Gaekwar who had sur^ 
passed even Ceylon. In him the Mild Hindu had a lever foif 
the uplifting of British India. If Government showed solicitude 
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lor National Education, the Mild Hindu would take it dattak 
and treat it as a National Government In England the ambition 
of the agriculturists was “ Three Acres and a Cow." Mild Hindu's 
was not much different. He summed up his aspirations in the 
11 Three R’i and an Ass.” 

Mild^Hindu suffered from a political myopia and could sec 
little be>ond the immediate future. This was profound wisdom, and 
he left 1 6 others an equally profound humiliation. 

" Though 1 flack In Poonn'a PeshwV may have l*cfi 
The dream of D. G, T. ► ? 

I do not auk to we Ihc diiUnl (>f*pe 
One tlcp enough for me" 

When Mild Hindu sat down after a noble peroration, there 
followed a procession of his backers. Well could he have said with 
the hero of the Battle of Gadshill, “ Call you tliat hacking of your 
friends ? A plague upon such backing I Give me them that will face 
me." Dashing Boy dashed on first. “My views coincide with 
those of the Mild Hindu. 11 But Uwas a curious coincidence. He 
attacked every detail of the Bill atul discovered a mare's nest in the 
shape of a District Officer who would exercise compulsion on local 
bodies to make education free'and compulsory He was also against 
further taxation for education. 


Commission of 1884 and the Report) of Mr. Moealey. He would 
hurl at them the industrial history of the 19th century, throw at them 
the two continents of Europe and America, and give them 
their quietus with a final blow with Japan and -our own Banda" 
(What does the Gaekwar say to Mud Holkar's latest acquisition ?) 
The Nawab of Jaunpur thought of the scarcity of his domestic 
servants. This was the high altitude of Indian Nawabi. But 
look at Mr. Lowe, who said when the Reform Bill of 1867 wa| 
passsd, that they must educate their masters I Having thus neatly 
upset the ideals of aristocratic India, Mud Holkar resumed his seat. 

Hardly had Peter Quince commenced his luw.# comedy 
when the luncheon gong was tolled. So, knowing the temper 
or the House, he contented himself with offerings mined welcome 
to tins Bill. Hi* only objection was that Imperial grants were 
asked for education. If he had his own way he would make 
education undergo a fasting cure. And with this he hurried off 
to Pcliti'9 for a recherche luncheon. 

(Reader, have patience and think of the table or the Hare and 
the Tortoise. The March Hares have gone to burrow in the hills 
and the race is now assured to the Tortoise ] 


Burly Kaja followed and said (he only reason why he rose on 
this occasion was that he had to inform the Council he would not 
oppose the introduction of the Bill. But as Mild Hindu loves 
criticism, he had some to offer. He would on no account 11 tamper 
with the dnmmivm of patna pnte\las, " a legal maxim for which he 
had laid Gaius, and Justinian and the Jurisconsults of Imperial 
Rome under eternal obligation “ I say it—as shouldn't—that there 
are wealthy men in India who took liberal interest in poor men. No 
law can make them take a greater interest and pay the half-anna per 
month as 'ocbool fee for the poor children living in their protection.” 
With Burly Raja a little learning was a dangerous thing, as he 
amply proved. As regards the prosperity of an Indian, Burly Raja 
told the axiomatic truth that this could not be judged by his income 
Had not Sa'di said, 11 the rich are most in need themselves,” and 
.thtougb the Council may not believe, Burly Raja had himself 
known the sweet uses or adversity. Had not the Immortal Bard 
of Avon said that though “like the toad, ugly and venomous,” 
adversity 11 wears yet a precious jewel in his head” and did not 
this description tally wuh the appearance of some Rajas ? 

Sobraon, the Pantaloon, thought that the measure was a very, 
very, very very, very, very (Printer* 11 No more type, Sir ■ ") 
mild measure The Council burst into laughter at this description, 
and Sobraon joined the laugh and good humor redly rubbed lus 
cheek and chin. 

Mud Holkar was in a laudatory mood and admired Mild 
.Hindu's “remarkable ability/ 1 “brilliance of eloquence,” “grasp of 
, principles,” 14 wealth pi details ” 11 lucidity ol exposition” and a good 
; man? Other qualities that could be picked up in a comprehensive 
Thesaurus. He came down heavily upon the Nawab of Jaunpur 
who was afraid education would mean a famine of domestic 
-^apnorib. Mud Holkar amazed at this suggestion from “ men <4 
wealth and position whom Heaven has blessed with tlrc good 
things of the earth." 'Hie contrast between Heaven and Earth was 
worthy of an artist in the use of words. Even Government was now 
courting Miss Education. Witness the advances made by Bootlair 
Skhtb at the Allahabad Conference. Now the Agricultural Depart* 
merit, said Mud Holkar, issued leaflets and pamphlets prepared 
’ sfeecsaily for the masses. Alas for the delusion of Mud Holkar. 
L&fe did .he know that it was a case of inter-departmental courtesy 
and assistance. The aforesaid leaflets gnd pamphlets were prepared 
ini first instance for Government printers, and in the next for 
\ Indian chemists who wanted the mddi. There were, said Mud 
’ Hdfcjur, Jtom* who thought education would make the working 
1 class** unfit (or fair vocations—and he looked at Burly Raja. He 
l would throw at fa heads of such people the Report of the Royal 


Petty Larceny. 

Host ■ " Have a cigarette, old man ” ? 

Guest - “ No, tharks— I’ve chucked smoking—too effeminate 
nowadays, don’t you know ’’ ? 


Hkcki.ko okaior (after continual interruptions): 11 It is no 
use talking further. Every time I open my mouth, a silly fool 
‘•peaks." 


“ I’m doing my best to get ahead,” asserted Chollie. 

" Well, Heaven knows you need one," assented Dolhe, 


SIR GALAHAD THE TAILOR. 

(After Tennyson.) 

("The art of a lailor is fo correct the inequalities of Nature.—” 
Judge Bacon ) 

My scissors carve the coats of men. 

My needle thruateth sure. 

At pressing I've the strength of ten. 

Because my art is pure. 

When clients have one shoulder high, 

Or other queer defects reveal, 

1 smile with conscious pride, for I 
Deformities conceal. 

1 challenge Nature in the lists 
And fight with firm and dexterous hands; - 
A few short hours suffice my powers— 

A perfect man before me stands I 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fill l 
To dress their swains I condescend, 

Else they'd not look at all. 

, 'Tis joy to me all joys above, 

When legs are bowed, or bent the spine, 
To rectify such things—I Jove 
To know the po*er is muse. ,* 

And when pleased patrons on me beam - 
Me pleasing transports aoove and thrift; ’. 
But greater far my transports are ^ 
When they are pleased Go p*y the billi 
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" TF 1 

Stand upright, speak thy thought, decUie • ' 

The truth thou hast, that all may share J , ' 

k. y 

1 - 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere - 

They only live who dare ■ 

—Mot ns 

nMs. Si tJ7 Calcutta: Saturday. April 8, 1911. 
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notify whether they wish to become ubsmbns or not Tim n 
so little to ask that *y feel sure they mil comply with the Managn's 
request. 

We are happy to say that itc aren't* in 1 position to sit K ptv 
The Comrade to Muhammadan students who appi^ to vs daunt* 
the month of April at the tedmed rate of /is. j etv»v three 
months paid m advance and to non-Moslem students at tin s/i/l 
lower rate *f Rs. J every ju- months 


The Week. 

Reform of die Lords. 

Tire debate oc the Referendum Rill in the House of Uirds has 
been indefinitely adjourned 111 accordance with the suggestion of 
Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Lansdowne moved his Address, asking the King’s 
sanction for the introduction of the House of fiords 1 Reform 
Bill, In taoving the Address, he enplained that the reformed 
House of Lords might be expected to consist of certain 
qualified peers and of nominated and popularly elected element* by - 
which means balance would be established between the parties- It 
■was obvious that this arrangement would be useless if the Crown 
could at the instance of Ministers upset the balance by the creation 
of Peers, Hence a restriction of the prerogative Was indispensable, 
l-oid Morley laid the Government would advise the King to give 


Ins assent, but it must be distinctly understood that the 
Cot eminent was not pledged iogarding any future advice it might 
hat l to offer to the Sovereign It had no intention whatever of 
being party tc any postponement of the Parliament Bill whatever 
proposal'] 10 alter t !i c Const tuiion of their House the lairds might 
discuss 

'1 hi* Address was adopted 

I he House of Commons today entered upon the committee 
^tcige of the Parliament Bill Th^re are nine hundred amendments 
down, of which eight bundled arc in the name of the Opposition 
Tli^y cove* seventy-four pagv-* —* 

fn the* House or Commons in committee on the Parliament 
Bill the Opposition, heaced by Mr Balfour, pressed the Govern 
1-n.ut for a statement ni it* 1 mentions regarding the preamble. Mr 
Halfout declared that the Bill could not he properly discussed 
unless llic Government's intentions regarding the reform of the House 
o r Lords were known. 

iMt Asquith said that the Government was bound lo give effect 
lo the preamble when the time arose, but the present Parliament 
wns elected lo regulate the relations between the two Houses. 
Whei. that was accomplished tic Government would proceed in 
diu season to the .ucomphshmei t of that other woik. 

In the House ot Lords, Lord Chesterfield read a message from 
the King in icply to Lord Lansdonlie’s address asking for sanction 
hu introducing the Bill for the itforni of the Mouse of Lords The 
'’.eviuge said “ Relying on the wisdom of my Parliament, I desire 
ihpi my prerogative and powers, so far as they relate to the creation 
ol peerages, and the is*ue of writs summoning the House of Lords 
shall not sKnd m the way of the consideration by Parliament of any 
measure introduced during the present session on the subject of Lhc 
co#i-dilution of the House ol Lords ” 

Peace. 

In tiik debate on the Estimates for the Imperial Chancellery, 
lhc German Chancellor pointed out that since the question of disarm¬ 
ament had been mooted at the first Hague Conference nobody had 
produced a practicable scheme Great Britain, despite her wish 
foi disarmament, always insisted that her fleet should be equal or 
superior to any possible combination How would a proposal 
foi disarmament on such a basis he received by a World-Congiess ? 
The Chancellor was convinced that all disarmament schemes niu^t 
be wrecked on the question of the basis of adjustment which 
was utterly impracticable Moreover, universal arbitration was as 
impossible as universal disarmament 

Referring to the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration, the 
Chancellor said tliat such an agreement would not create peace, 
biit would simply denote the fact that no serious cause for breach 
of peace was conceivable betwecu the two contracting parties. 
Should relations between the two parties change, the Arbitration 
Treaty vrould fall to pieces like so much touchwood. 
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The blunt dismissal by the German Chancellor of the disarma¬ 
ment and arbitration possibilities is received by the British 
Press as only what was to be expected. 

The-^emi-officia) Norddcutsche Allgctntine Ztitung , com¬ 
menting on the Chancellor’s speech on arbitration, declares that 
Germany does not reject the principle of arbitration but considers 
that it would better senre the policy of peace if it did not 
impose on arbitration the impossible task of deciding the indepen¬ 
dence, honour and existence of the States. 

A Parliamentary Committee, representative of all parties, is 
being formed to advance the principle of unrestricted arbitration 
treaties. 

Mr. Bryce, British Ambassador, had a lengthy conference on 
Saturday with an official of the State Department, who is respon¬ 
sible for drafting treaties. The report that a hitch occurred on 
account of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is officially denied. The 
Anglo-Japancse Alliance was not mentioned during the discussion. 
It ii understood that the treaty will not provide automatic 
machinery for arbitration. F.ach case, ns H arises, will lie referred 
to arbitration by special agreement to be negotiated in accordance 
with the main treaty and requiring in each case the ratification 
of the Senntc as now. President Taft is prepared to make the 
Senate this concession, holding that when once it has accepted 
the broad principle of arbitration it will not be able to refuse that 
questions of national policy, such as the Monroe Doctrine and 
matters arising from it, shall be included in the treAty. The Daily 
Graphic thinks that such a treaty is valueless The Morning Ihst 
says that while Great Britain agrees to arbitrate on everything, 
America commits herself to nothing. 

Conscription. 

Const ukraulk interest was amused by I^ord Rota is and Lord 
Haldane confronting each other for the first time in dcbAtc in the 
House of Lords on the 2nd April. Txird Roberts moved a resolution 
■^That this House views with grave concern the inadequate 
military arrangements of the Government for the defence of Great 
Britain and her oversea Dominions." He lauded the su.tr smanlikr, 
and manly speech of the German Imperial Chancellor, especially 
his contention that an Empire's armed force*: must rxrrcsjiond to 
its resources. The South African War ought to have been sufficient 
warning that such disasters inflicted h> a stronger adversary might 
cause the downfall of the Empire Lord Roberts severely criticised 
the Territorial System We required, he said, a million men ade¬ 
quately trained beyond the Regular forces. He urged the appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal Commission of Enquiry, consisting of experts who 
had no axe to grind. There was no time to lose. While others 
were daily gruwing stronger we were daily losing ground and a 
sudden war might find us absolutely unprepared. 

Lord Haldane, replying, said that whatever strategical chnnges 
plight take place In Europe .here was alwavs the same strip of sea, 
and so long as we commanded the sea the invasion of y 0,000 troops 
depicted by L^rd Roberts was impossible. Apart from the impos¬ 
sibility of obtaining officers, the million required by Lord Roberts 
would threaten us with bankruptcy. Wc could not have everything 
l¥e could not get prosperity in time of peace if wr crushed the 
people down under a burden of armament only needed m time of 
war. We had made and always should make sea power our first 
Hue. If there were now a boll from the blue we should have 
580,000 men to receive the invaders. Of these 580,000 men, 700,000 
were most highly trained If the expeditionary force were away we 
still have at least 415,000. Under a system of compulsory service 
it was impossible to get the enormous strength of volunteers re¬ 
quired to keep up our overseas army. Wc should thus imperil 
India, and India was Our greatest interest. No nation in the world 
could have turned out the expeditionary force of 350,000 which we 
sent to South Africa. Ours was the only system suited to us which 
it was possible to adopt. Lord Haldane said that Lord Roberts 
mistakenly insisted on preparing for the logically possible instead 
of the reasonably probable. He instanced the arbitration negotiations 
with America and Germany’s assent to an exchange of naval 
information as indications of a world-wide desire to diminish the 
burden of armaments. What example should we set if we insisted at 
such a time upon taking as our standard what was logically 
possible? 


Russia. 

Forty-four members of the Council of Empire, both nominated 
and elected, and including every party, both Reactionary and Liberal, 
have signed an interpellation which, while bowing to the will of the 
Tsar, charges the Government with breach of the fundamental laws 
of the Empire by its action in passing the Zemstvos Bill. 

The action of the Council of the Empire is regarded as almost 
revolutionary considering the composition of the Council, which is 
pre-eminently Conservative. The adoption of the interpellation 
is regarded as certain. The Libei^l papers say that there is no 
alternative between the resignation of M. Stolypin and the dissolu 
tion of both Houses. 


Spain. 

The Cabinet has resigned. The Ministers were placed in a 
dilemma by the debate on the Republican motion in favour of a 
revision of the court-mArtial condemnation of Senor Ferrer, who 
was executed for having instigated the Barcelona riots in iqoq 
The Ministers endeavoured merely to look on while a duel between 
the Conservatives who were in office at the time of the execution and 
the Republicans was in progress. They had to intervene, however, 
to defend the principles of the Government and the procedure of 
courts-martial. Their half-hearted defence against the violent Social¬ 
ist and Republican attacks on the military authorities only provoked 
the resentment of the latter, whose representations, it is understood, 
have created the crisis. It was suggested that a Military Govern 
munt should come into power, hut the Conservatives regretting their 
attitude in the deflate which led to the resignation of the Cabinet 
arc now disposed to support Senor Can.il ejas. King Alfonso has 
expressed renewed confidence in Senor Canalejas, who has remodelled 
his Cabinet, leading out the Ministers of War and of Finance, 
who were doubtful supporters of his policy. 


The Regency. 

Reutfr learns that the question of the Regency during the 
absence of the King and Queen in India is being considered. 
The rumour that the Duke of Connaught will leave Canada m 
orrler tu act as Regent is baseless. 


Turkry. 

It is officially stated in Constantinople that a number of 
Montenegrins joined the Albanians in the attack on the Turkish 
blockhouses, also that the Albanians procured arms and ammunition 
from Montenegro. Turkey lias, therefore, requested Montenegro 
to adopt an attitude in conformity with the relations of friendly 
neighbouring countries. 

The Montenegrin Government has strongly protested to the 
Porte agamsl the allegation that the revolt was provoked from 
Montenegro. 

Montenegro has appealed to the Powers to make representations 
to Turkey to proceed as mildly as possible with the introduction 
of the new rfgitne in Albania in order not to disturb the intertill 
development of Montenegro. 

The Munster for Foreign Affairs in a speech in which he 
made a reference to Albania said that the conduct of Montenegro 
appeared to be loyal and sincere. Moreover, the refugees to 
Montenegro hod returned to their homes and had submitted un¬ 
conditionally- The Minister further stated that the two clans bed 
returned to their homes and that consequently the rising had lost 
much of its gravity. The Minister added that unsuccessful 
representations had been made to Sofia with the object of the 
removal of the Macedonian agitators. He hoped that the 
new Ministry would not tolerate this agitation. Otherwise they 
would prejudice the good relations of the two countries. 

The Porte in a circular to the Powers insists upon Montenegro 
dosing her frontier to refugees-from Albania. 

The Albanian outbreak seems to have caused almost a panic at 
Scutari, where the garrison is depleted owing to the expedition in 
the south. The Vali of Scutari telegraphs that the town is free 
from danger. Tusi is in a desperate position, as it is surrounded 
by 6 f ooo Albanians. 

A Reuter message from Belgrade states that alandlng repents 
have been received there concerning * e in Albania. 

'* ' * * 
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It is asserted that the rebels have entirely surrounded Scutari 
whither reinforcements of Turkish troops are hastening. 

The Bashi-Bazouks from Scutan hastening to the relief of 
Tusi fought a battle with the insurgents on Friday last The 
inhabitants of Tusi fled to Montenegro. 

The Turkish garrison of Tusi, which concentrated at the 
blockhouse at Shipchanid and was surrounded there by the 
Albanians, made a sortie, aided by toca'. Mussulmans, and attacked 
the Albanians occupying *Tusi They had to retire, however, 
W,n E twenty The Mussalmans, fearing that they were being 
abandoned to the mercy of the Albanians fled into Montenegro 
Two thousand llashi-Bazfluks from Scutari fought their way 
through the Albanians to the relief of Tusi and defeated 
the Albanians on the 1st April They drove the Albanians back 
all along the line with great los«. and captured Tusi, The rebels 
took refuge in the mountain 

In the Turkish I'hamlier or Deputies the Minister ol the 
Interior announced the relief of Tusi. He said that the 
inhabitants of Scutan were supporting Government, who hoped 
that the revolutionary movement would be localised and be 
soon suppressed. 

Telegrams from Symma stale tnut the anti-Greek boycott 
there is most acute The importation of petroleum is boycotted 
and the inhabitants are maltreating the Greeks and burning olive 
plantations. 

The Council of Ministers lias definitely decided to order two 
Dreadnoughts from Messrs. Armstrong And Whitworth, the firm 
agreeing to reduce pnee 

His Excellency Nazim Pasha, cx-Governor of Baghdad, ;inrl 
M. A Eram Bey, ex Political Secretary for Mesopotan la, aie passing 
through Bombay en route for Constantinople, whither ihey have been 
recalled. In an interview with Nizam Pasha it wa.> ascertained 
that the Vali has not been dismissed, but has heeu recalled to 
Constantinople without any reason being stated othi r than f exigent 
dc Petal which might mean anything or nothing There were 
demonstrations in favour of the Vali of a remarkable and unusual 
character, but these were not accompanied by any revolutionary or 
lawless outbreaks. It is’true, also that many of the Sheikhs were so 
opposed to Nazim Pass’s recall that they offered him troops and 
arms, an offer which he naturally refused. But from this act, which 
was only intended as a signal of affection for the Vali, no trouble 
followed nor is it anticipated. Nazim Pasha has been very success¬ 
ful as the General Commanding the 6th Army Corps at Baghdad 
When he arrived there about fifteen months ago the soldics were 
starving and almost without clothes. Within lour mouths N.uim 
Pasha had the force lully equipped in every way During the 
remainder of Ins tenure. 01 office he devoted himself to increasing 
the efficiency of the corps, and iL is said that Europian officers who 
mw these troops at their mamuwes after they had been ui der 
Naain i Pasha's command for a year declared that the corps weie 
as efficient *s European troops. 


Morocco. 

A TKUTCRAM from Fe«: states that thi- Sultan nsisted that 
a force should be sent to attack the rebels in the vicinity. 
Inspector Mangin refused, but eventually yielded, though dis¬ 
claiming all responsibility. A fores of a thousand undisciplined men 
set out, headed by two French instructors, but the men fled on 
meeting the rebels, who killed twenty and wounded fifly.^ it 1* 
feared that the reverse will lead the rebels to blockade Fer and 
cut it off from the main Imperial Army, which is operating in the 
Cherarda region The latest news indicates that the situation there 
is most grave, The tnbes have all combined against the Sultan and 
An attack upon the town is expected every moment. If it takes 
place, the town must capitulate owing to lack of troops, money and 
foodstuffs, which are at famine prices. Messages from Paris 
state that Morocco is causing anxiety to France The Press 
urges that measures be taken to ensure the escape of the 
French from Fez and to assist the Sultan to defend himself. 
The Cabinet on the instant considered' the advisability of direct 
intervention in case of necessity. 


Golf Gun-running. 

Orders have been received from Whitehall for the desfiatch of 
an expedition from India to the Persian Gulf to suppress the gun 
running traffic In Bombay the utmost activity prevails, both in 
the Government Dockyard and al the Brigade Headquarters It is 
not yet known when a start will be made But it was most probable 
that if the Highflyer , bringing Lhc reliefs for the Admiral's 
present flagship, arrived on 4th April, the expedition would sail 
for the Gulf two days later. 'I’he military force will be under the 
command of Colonel \V. S Delanuun, I) S.O., Commandant of the 
123rd Oulrams Rifles whose experience of this class of work gained 
m last year's operations should be of the greatest service The 
force consists of 1,000 officers and men 

Mr. Montagu, Undcr-Sccrctary of State lor India, replying to 
Mr Dillon concerning the expedition to the Persian Gulf, said the 
Government was acting in agreement with the Persian Government 
in taking all necessary steps to suppress the traffic in anus which 
that Government had prohibited 


Egypt. 

Sir Eldon Gorst is leaving Egypt to undergo the cure at an 
Italian watering place His health has seriously broken down. 


Lord Kitchener. 

The Standard understands that a post will shortly be 
provided for I-ord Kitchener connected with the organisation and 
preparation of troops for war. 


Indian Labour. 

At a meeting of Trane Unionists or London, held on jolIi 
March, it was announced that the Parliamentary Committee of 
The Tiade Umoi Congress had decided that until it had received 
instructions from the Trade Union Congress it was not in a positjfgi 
to Lake action in the direction of organising Indian workers. The 
meeting aujuurned without any action lieing taken. It is understood 
that a resolution on thi. subject mil be submitted to the Congress 
in September. 


The Natal Poll-Tax. 

On iilham- of the Indian South African League, Mr. G. A. Nale- 
■ J an, Joint Secretary, has sent the following message to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for the Colonies :—A cable 
has been rei eivcd that Government have introduced a bill exempting 
Europeans only from the payment of poll-tax in Nttal. This revival 
or laual legislation is an index to the defiant attitude of South 
Amirans The proposed legislation is unjust and insulting to the 
self-respect of India The Indian South African League indig- 
pjintly protests and prays to Government for taking effective steps in 
preventing Hie new legislation The League also notes with alarm 
that in Lhc new Immigration Bill before the Union Parliament no 
provision has been made Tor repealing the existing obnoxious Asiatic 
enactment of the Transvaal and Orangia. This reverses the policy 
which was foreshadowed in Mr BoLha’s despatch and Mr Smuts' 
announcement and is calculated to continue the Asiatic struggle 
throughout South Africa and promote racial ill-feeling and unrest. 
The Indian league appeals to Government to adopt a strong and 
deceive attitude. 


The Modem University. 

On Saturday a moss meeting is to be held at Rangoon 
to raise subscriptions for the University. On 2nd April over 200 
of the Surati community sat down to a dinner given to the University 
Deputation from Aligarh. Several speeches were made and the- 
visitors were much pleased with their reception. 


The London Mosque, 

The trustees of the mosque for Muhammadans in l^ondmt 
include Lord Rothschild, Lord Ampthill, the Aga Khan, Messrs. 
Amir Ali and Abbas Ali Baig. 
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Wt i.karn with SAhsfnt tioij that Mr Sharif, Barristcr-at-Law, has been 
elected Joint Secretary of the Moslem League 
Bengal Moslem ~ of Bengal in the place or Mr. S Sultan 
League, Ahmad, who resigned the office Mr Slmrif, 

whose address is 58, Lower Circular Road, 
has every qualification for making an efficient office-bearer and wu 
wish him every success. But a knight’s prowess is not judged 
when ho dons the armour before the battle. It is judged -and 
judged very critically--when lie unarms and his great day’s task 
is done If an office like this is sought as in honour, the seeker 
succeeds in attaining little but dishonour and disgrace 111 the end 
But if it is sought as a duty, which when achieved requires 
even greater labour, palirii'-u, .mil tact Ini its full jierlormnnce, 
the result, ir r he fulfilment exceeds rathrr than lags behind the 
bright promise, is the kind of repul ition whu h men seek, and 
Should seek, even in the cannon’s mouth His cr» ir ligioru-ts have 
rightly allowed Mr. Sharif to makr .1 drill on their confidence 
But he will establish ho* credit six months h«:nee whui he meets 
it honourably, which we have every hope lie will We have noticed 
even ill our short experience ol local and provincial polities an 
unmeaning and mischievous riuiliy Ix'iwccn Bengali and Behan 
elements. Mr ShAril 1* a Behan who lus made Calcutta his second 
home, and we look forward to his pruvm* coni lusively rhac his love 
for his second hoim is no Usb than his n flection for ihe first. But 
no office-liearoi can succeed unless he is helped whole heartcdly 
by his Committee and by the general body of members Unfortu 
iiatfly there is alwujs a scramble for office in this country and 
no community is immune from this failing If [icople only rrolired 
the onus its well as the Aunn t we fear fe^ candidates w mid oher 
them wives fm office v\e apixj.il to the members of tip league 
and special!) to those of the Committee to show that they desire to 
be helpful to those who have undertaken the heavy duties of 
Secretory and Joint Sccctaiy. Who knuw; when the election 
for office-bearers may mine round again? When it does come, 
every candidate will have to bear in niind the veisc of Iraqi — 
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11 Wlui UmIsI than i.u ou‘-uu the "art dial now stiktM an entrance akhin r 1 " 


ThMK is a lather tinfortuiuu* omission in the hit of office-bearers 
of the Executive Committee appointed recently 
An bmiujon. to nuke preparations for a right royal reception 
tor the King-Emperor in Calcutta, and we draw 
Ihe attention or those responsible fot the selection not with a view 
to make it a grievance but to be helpful. In matters of this character 
«cmipnhensivencw rather than exclusiveness should be the rule, 
and when the King is received in the metropolis of India by His 


Majesty’s loyal subjects he should have every possible indicatic 
of the fact that all communities arc welcoming him equally enthusia 
tically. The Hon Maharajadhiraj of Burdw&n will make an excellei 
President, but we noticed with some surprise the omission of tf 
names of some Hehar and Moslem representatives among the Via 
Presidents. The Hon Mr. Giaham and Dr. Rash Behan Ghos 
are both excellent representatives of Bengal proper, but the additio 
of a 1 ouple mnre would not be amiss The Joint Secretaries ar 
Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore, the Hon. Mr, Stewart, anr 
the Hon Mr. Basil, and 110 better choice of energetic workers couk 
have been made But here too the addition of one representative 01 
Hehar, and one of Mussulmans would improve rather than spoil the 
combination We suggest no names ourselves as they would readily 
occui to anyone who knows Bengal, and there is, on the contnny, 
some danger of ctnhriHJS iic rv.hes. 


^ ** 11M karnl with great surprise and much regret th.il 

in the United Provinces at least thosr. 
Government Old Boys of Aligarh who had applud lor 

Servants and the privilege leave due to then and hod even. 

Moslem University obtained it in order to devote themselves 

to the collection or funds for the Moskin 
University are informed by Government llmt they cannot spend 
their well-earned leave in working for the salvation 01 their 
community even outside their own Province This decision k 
so amazing that w'e hesitate to believe in the accuracy ol oui 
information and appeal to the Government ol the United Province 
to correct ux il our information is wrong. We do not know 
what rule or legislation ol service is broken by a Governrnem 
servant if he collects funds for a charitable purpose \\ c 
huvr new In ard of orders of Government issued to it> su[*-nor 
servants to refuse invitations lu dinners, garden panics, 

and fwills from the rich men of thur district or the Protected 
Suites with whuh they have ary official relations, though we hast- 
reason to behove that not all such invilationx art* suffii icnllv 
s|Kmtaneous to be indications ol friendliness and goodwill 
To refuse Mich invitations in nil cases would be to curtail the 
chance, of social intercourse between Europeans und Indian* 
which is the great desideratum ol the day, and we would permit 
the levy of some social “beneinlcnccs’’ rather than plau an 
additional obstacle in the way of friendly meetings. And u 
there urn lie n.i guarantee of spontaneity in the cai* of ujscIj 
social entertainments, why need the Government be so punctilious 
about the collections uf funds for an admittedly laudable ubjet 1 1 
Not that we admit the exercise ol’any official pressure The 0 !d Bny^ 
of Aligarh have a distinguished record of upright and scrupulous 
service, and no one appreciates them more than Sir John Hcwtvtt, 
unless perhaps it is the Hon. Mr. Leslie Portei, who wad himself 
a Collector at Aligarh, and is known to have a warm corner iV 
his heart for the College Bnt when the work of collection k tu 
be earned on not only outside the limits of an officers j,uu 
diction, but also outside the Province, we do not see wtutf 
objection there can be to such an excellent use being nuufe 
pf privilege leave or furlough Would the Government of thje 
Unilrd Provinces prefer indolence to charity? If viol, and 
provided that our information is correct, it is nothing else but a 
mixture of stupidity and red-tape which can be responsible fur >uch 
an order In the Punjab a Lieutenant-Governor collected hinds 
for the Kbalsa College in in open durbar. In every Province funds 
for Memorials and Receptions are collected under the auspices ol 
Provincial satraps. In the United Provinces themselves the Trustees 
uf the College^ who include many officials, do not a little begging, 
for Aligarh But here is a fund started to commemorate the visit of 
His Majesty by providing for the higher education of Mussalmans, 
which the Government has shown considerable anxiety to make 
a first charge on the people themselves, and the scheme has 
received as much official countenance from the Imperial Government 
as anything short or the expected Charter can be ; and yet we are 
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told that the Government of the United Provinces has conscientious 
objections worthy of an administrative Mrs. Grundy. But we refuse 
to believe in such a negation of logic and commonsense, and await 
a clear and categorical official denial by means of a Press t *>m- 
muniqut* We hope we shall not have long to wait. 


Indm along with other countries of the East has been so 
used to personal rule that in spite of much 
His Majesty and the discontent, both loyal and disloyal, there is 

Children of the Soil. hardI i an > class of in Indin wbich 

is not sincerely loyal to the Throne, and 

His Majesty realized this salient fact very clearly in his itinerary 
sw years ago. While introducing a larger measure of self-govern¬ 
ment into the country, even the most liberal British statesmen 
have not forgotten the bond which unites India to England 
through a common Sovereign, and the crowning art of states¬ 
manship is the coming of the King. No non official membei of 
ihe Imperial Council failed to refer to the coming event in terms 
of glowing and earnest loyalty. But it is impossible to take 
advantage of this sentiment in the administration of the country 
without making some return for it, and the limitations of constiiu 
tional monarchy are understood here much less than the privi¬ 
lege of the subject to have access to his sovereign, lay his grievance 
before him, and ask for instant relief All sorts of requests are 
likely to be made, and it will tax the tact and graciousness of His 
Majesty not a little to refuse such of them as cannot be granted 
That His Majesty realizes the position clearly we have every 
reason to believe. But we have equal reason to believe that he 
is carefully preparing a list of concession-; for his loyal subjects 
at his august coronation. Our vernacular contemporary the 
Zemtndar of Punjab publishes a letter of Sir Theodore Morison 
in reply to some suggestions of the Editor, embodied in a memoran 
dum, for concessions to those engaged in agriculture in India. 
This memorandum had, it now appears, been brought to the notice 
of His Majesty through Lord Knollys, the Private Secretary to the 
King, and His Majesty has commanded the Secretary of State (<) to 
earmark in the Imperial Budget, in consultation with Lord Ilardmge, 
ibe sum of i crores a year for the next ten years for the primary 
«nd secondary education of agriculturists: (?) to correspond with 
the Government M India with a view to reserve a minimum of 
50 per cent, of the posts in that branch of the ndnnnistiation 
which is concerned with collections ot the land-revenue for persons 
who own land, and also a number of educational icholarrhips 
for the children of this class ; ard (3) tourrange, in consultation *ith 
(he Government of India, for the extension of Co-operative Credit So¬ 
cieties, their continuation as semi-official bodies for 00 long as the land 
owning classes remain in debt and their lands remain mortgaged, and 
the grant of loans to such Societies from Provincial funds after 
making due arrangements for repayment. All these are very necessary 
concessions and, considering what a large percentage of Indians 
subsist on land, they cannot be said to err on the side of excessive 
generosity. No class of people has Buffered more since the Mutiny 
than the Zemindars of India. In spite of a recent politic recognition 
of the stake-bolderis position in the country, the land legislation 
of the last 60 years looks more like the law-making one would expect 
from a Home Rule Ireland after the advent of Mr. Redmond’s 
millennium. There is, therefore, no more than justice in His 
Majesty's desire to reserve a share of appointments Tor the sons 
of Zemindars, and excellent foresight in shown in making due 
provisions for their education. If properly educated, the middle¬ 
man who intervenes between the ryot and the State, which has 
nationalized almost all the land m India, would no longer be the 
4rcme who kept a portion of the honey for himself without work¬ 
ing like the bee to obtain U. As regards the lyot, he will feel at 
the Coronation next December that there i/i another figure in the 
landscape besides the red-turbanned Cbupra&sie in the foreground 
and the distant Collector On the horizonHthe figure of his King and 
Emperor. He will realize as he has r^t hitherto done that the 


power which rules over him is not a formless thing which no 
tears can reach and no menace can turn away. The machinery 
of Government has long been crying for a soul to animate it, and it 
will now be provided with a soul by His Majesty 
God Save the King. 


Although His Highness the Nizam regrets that the season is 
unsuitable for the proposed visit of H.H. 
The Nizam and the the Nawab or Ranipur to Hyderabad, 

Moslem University. specially as the host was to be out of his 

capital at the time, it is gratifying to know 
that His Highness Ihe Nizam will gladly assist the University 
scheme. The Nawab of Rampur had proposed to visit him 11 not 
as a ruling prince but as a Mahomedan And a humble worker in the 
cause of Moslem Education.” This is the true democracy of Islam 
in which the ^ j lA. or servant of the community is its ^ or 
master Mussalmans had discovered not only the spring of the 
Elixir of Life but also the to guide them, and we knew 

they could not come back as thirsty as Alexander in the oriental 
legend We learn that His Highness the Nawab of Rampur has 
written to the Ruler of the Deccan thanking him for his message of 

sympathy not only on his own behalf but also on behalf of the 

Mussalmans of India, And assuring him that it will gladden their 
hearts and give the workers courage to work on with still greater 
vigour The Ruler of Rampur goes to England shortly and hopes 
to be able to announce to his friend and comrade, H.H. Lhe Aga 
Khan, and other friends m England the cheering news that His 
Highness the Nizam has responded to the call of duty as Asaf Jah 
alone could be expecled to do. We have not the least doubt that 
Ins gift will be worthy of the giver and in keeping not only with his 
wealth but also with the generosity which exceeds it. No visitor 
comes back from Hyderabad without astonishing stories of the 
Nizam's large-hearted and open-handed generosity. What object 
could, then, be worthier of it than the uplifting of Mussalmans 
and the rAiisoin of Islam? It is, as the Aga Khan had told 
Highness Lhe Begum Saheba of Bhopal, 

and lei us hope we shall say at the end of it all, as he had said, 

^ of l *> 1 j I j I J J j I) J J —ztl I wf |j^ 

There is no doubt that the University will come, but it will be 
worthy of Islam with nothing short of a capital of one crore, 
and if His Highness the Nizam and his many and rich nobles 
contribute as we hope, half of that sum can come only from 
the relic of Moslem Power still left in the Deccan. What would 
not such a contribution mean? It will electrify the whole of 
Moslem India. It will vitalise it as nothing else has dune after 
the fall of the MoghaLs- It may even give the lead in intellectual 
progress to India rather than to Turkey or any otbter country 
which Mussalmans inhabit. But will Hyderabad and the Nizam 
gam nothing beyond the satisfaction of having done a good deed ? 
* Such chanty, like the quality of mercy, is twice blessed. 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes - 
41 Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
“The throned monarch better than his crown.” 

A gift worthy of the Nizam will give the giver in return 
for it a magnet which will attract as nothing else can do 
the affections of 70 millions of the loyal Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, of whom His Highness is so close an 
ally. And it will create m the minds of the nobility of Hyderabad 
those noble ambitions which are the essence of progress and the 
best guarantees of the success of a State. It is known to few only 
that when His Highness the Nizam took into his hands the reigns of 
Government in 1884, his first act as a ruler was to discuss with Lord 
Ripon a scheme for the foundation of a Modem University. Mr. 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt had prepared a scheme And His Highness had 
readily accepted the central idea and enlisted in the cause the 
sympathies of Lord Ripon. His Minister, the second Solar 
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Jang, was also anxious to do all he could, and following the 
example or his august master hod promised to contribute 
liberally from his private purse. The idea had occurred to Mr, 
Blunt 6h the sznd December 1883, and he wrote in his Diary on 
the 9th ol February 1884, when he was in Hyderabad . 11 I doubt 
if ever a University was imagined, planned, preached, and accepted 
before in six weeks from its first conception. This, however, is only 
gathering in a harvest I have ploughed fcnd sowed for, and watered 
with my tears, for almost as many years." But his was an immature 
proposal, founded on a hurried visit 1 © India, and on scanty know¬ 
ledge of Indian requirements. His scheme was too vague, and 
would liave proved sterile in practice He never relumed to 
Hyderabad after that viiir in which he had examined Gulbarga, 
Aurangabad, Golconda, and Scrinagar for a site, and his lack of 
persistent determination left the scheme a mere brain spun gossamer 
to be wrecked by the first breeze that blew. H> had not been 
fascinated by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan after prejudices formed m 
Calcutta, and had found Aligarh unsuitable for the University 
which that pioneer of education had designed for his co¬ 
religionists. But today it is Aligarh where the University is by 
God's grace to be built, for it was not a fancy of six weeks, 
but the crowning glory of the efforts of Sir Syed Ahmad and his 
lieutenants during more than six times as many years. It had 
been that great man's dream of nights and the only thought of 
his waking hours for half a life-time. He had ploughed his lonely 
futTOw in spite of spiritual anathemas and temporal opposition, 
and who knows what tears he had not shed in order to water the 
crop he had sown ? The ground was fertile, Lhe seed productive, 
and the tiller of the soil had toiled wisely and well. If for every 
tear thAt he had then shed in his grief and loneliness, His High¬ 
ness the Nizam gives to the University a pearl from his jewel- 
bouse, Lhe price is only right. That he will i«ay that price 
yp do not for a moment doubt. We pray to the Almighty 
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Verse. 


From East to West. 

Seas mil between, yea, even mighty oceans. 

But what are they if hearts beat ever true. 

Love cannot Jie, so. dear one, rest contented 
Till years roll by and I return to you 
Look not upon the seas which would divide us. 

But raistf your eyes up to the skies above: 

And cv'ry glorious sunrise will remind you 
Of an Eastern land and someone whom you love. 

And when the sky is bright with sunset colors, 
That Eastern land seems not so far away ; 

From out the East those colors have been borrowed 
To change the Western night to Eastern day. 

But even as you catch that borrowed glory, 

The half of it you fail to understand : 

Those gorgeous dame and wondrous amber colors 
Can only mingle in that Eastern land. 

They come, and in a moment they have vanished: 
Those clouds of flame which were, are dead and 
No color scheme of man's imagination Tgone. 
Can rival Eastern sunset or its dawn. 

W. K. G., 
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The Viceroy and the Mussalmans. 

Demoting malcontents hod Jong age invented an ingenious 
theory of English statesmanship in India. They said that the pendu¬ 
lum of favours sw ings 'orwards and backwards between the two great 
communities of India, Hindu and Moslem, that patting is followed 
by kicking and kicking by patting, and that the sum total of British 
policy in India was the motto. Divide and Rule. After the Mutiny it 
was the Mussalman who was the suspect. But fifty years of exclusive 
devotion to education, in which Hindus had sagaciously, and without 
any evil motives, stolen a march over them, had converted the 
Mussalmans into an admittedly valuable asset of loyalty, and Lord 
Minto recognised the i r merits, their contribution to the defence of the 
Empire, and their poetical importance in that frank and straight¬ 
forward manner which indicated at once the true sportsman and the 
sagacious statesman- An outcry was at once raised that Mussal¬ 
mans were being pampered, and utilized as a counterpoise to the 
party of progressive Indians who had national aspirations and 
demanded with the power that knowledge gives a fulfilment of the 
British promises Hardly had this agitation subsided after the grant 
of liberal political concessions, when Lord Minto, who had initiated 
them, left India, and His Excellency Lord Hardinge took into- 
his hands the reigns of office. Forgetting the position* of a new 
Viceroy, who is presumed to come out with an absolutely open mind, 
bringing intellectual freshness and the breadth of principles charac¬ 
teristic of Imperial politics in England to bear on the intricate 
problems of India, rather than intimate knowledge of details born 
tropical experience, and. maybe, relying too much on the declara¬ 
tions of the Viceroy-designate to follow the policy of his predecessor^ 
the Moslem league of Bombay included in its address of welcome 
to I/ird Hardinge a prayer that the reforms of Lord Minto would 
be extended to their logical conclusion m local bodies also. 
Although His Excellency gave no reply which could be construed 
into p denial indicative of a mind already made up, his remarks 
were accepted by many people to be a reversal of the policy ot 
his predecessor There was so much jubilation in certain quarters, 
and so mam homilies were preached from political pulpits to 
Moslem sinners with souls m senous jeopardy, that even Moslem 
confidence began to give way, and Mussalmans began to wonder 
whether after all the suspicions about the Bwing of the pendulum 
and the policy of dnnde ct impera were not justified. 

But Ho Excellency did not keep the Mussalmans long in 
suspense. Very early in the last Session of his Council he 
authorized the Hon. Mr. Jenkins to state that the pledges given 
by Lord Minto were inviolable. We referred at the time to the 
extent of the relief this pronouncement had given to the Mussal¬ 
mans, and in the address presented to His Excellency by the 
members of the Punjab Moslem League “unbounded gratitude 
of the entire Moslem community" was expressed ms the first 
public occasion available to a political organisation of the 
Mahortedans. This has not escaped the notice of His Excellency, 
for he said in his reply that he had noted the quickness of the 
Mussalmans to appreciate the confirmation of the pledges given 
to them. For our part, wc hope and trust that he has not only 
noted their quickness to appreciate the confirmation, but that the 
full significance of their attitude has also dawned on His Excellency. 

Mr. Valentine Chiral has devoted a chapter of his book on 
Unrest to the position of Mussalmans, and has depicted a scene 
enacted near tbe tfutub Minor when under the shadow of “the 
loftiest and noblest minaret from which the Mussalman call lo- 
prayer has gone forth " one of the leading Mahomedans of the old 
Moghal capital discussed the future that lies before the Moslem 
community in India. 11 It is a scene 1 shall never forget,* says. 
Mr. Chiral, “so startling was the contrast between the radii and 
religious pride ct power which those, walls had rejected to the 
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note of deep and almost gloomy apprehensions to which they 
now rang.” But those gloomy apprehensions had vanished after 
the announcement of the reforms, and Lord Hardingc had noticed 
with his remarkable shrewdness the note of hopefulness and the 
desire of self-help even in the address of the Bombay Moslem 
League. If further proof of optimism was needed, His Excellency 
had it in the 11 spirited response to I he appeal for a Moslem 
University so recently earned through the length and bieadth of 
India under the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga 
Khan 11 

Their great leader, Sycd Ahmad Khan, had detached them 
from politics in 1887 because under the political conditions of 
India a quarter of a century ago the element of papular tepresenUi- 
tion in the governance of the country was hardly perceptible, and, 
the Government being more or less like u benevolent despot, he 
could leave the care of the political interests of his co-religionists 
to the Government, and urge on them the desirability of exclusive 
application to the more pressing needs of self-improvement. lint 
?o years later the circumstances were entirely changed. 

The Local Self-Government Bill of Ix>rd Ripon had celebrated 
its majority and fifty years of University education had made 
India amply fit for her next step towards representative Govern¬ 
ment. No patriotic or sane Mussalman could legitimately ask 
that the march of progress should not continue because the 
Mussalmans had not quite cone up to the level of the Hindus 
and Parsis. Moreover, just as thirty years after the foundation 
of the first Indian University n new generation had announced i«s 
advent in the foundation of the Congress, the lapse of an 
equal period of time after the foundation of Aligarh showed 
that a new generation of Moslem patriots had grown up 011 
the political food which English literature and contact with 
English teachers had provided. Just as the Congress had 
demanded in 1886 its proper share in the administration of 
the country, the League of th*? Mussalmans asked for a similar 
allotment after a practical it not theoretical oblivion of twenty 
years But the moment that share was given in the only effective 
And adequate manner in which under the p r csent circumstances 
it could be given, and they were confirmed by Lord Hardinge 
m the possession of rights given to them by Lord Mmto, they 
busied themselves once more with ih^ task of self-culture and 
education. 

We do not claim for a moment that there is no aggressive 
wing in the body pohdc of Moslem India , but we certain 1 )' hold 
that the community os a whoic Is no more aggicsaive than 
those who are regarded as its nvaS. This 1$ not a lime for 
mutual recriminations but mutual understanding and, as liis 
Excellency says, foi mutual lokrance. In an article on Lord 
Alton's ideal of nationality, in the Hindustan R&Ack\ Unit in- 
biassed political thinker, the Rev. C. F. Andrews whose writing*, 
always demand even if they do not, we fear, receive earnest and 
careful attention, has pointed out Lwo important facts which all 
who arc interested in the growth of an Indian nationality will do 

well to think over. The first is the fact that the theory of 

nationality as a determining factor in politic* is of comparatively 
recent origin. To Dante the idea of a national church or a 

national kingdom, which appealed to Shakespeare, and m some 
measure to Miltor, would have been wholly unintelligible. But 
even in the days of Shakespeare, dynastic rather than national 
considerations regulated doctrines as well as frontiers As 

Fenektn says, a princess frequently carried a nation in her pockei 
as A wedding dowry. The theory of nationalism was not evolved 
until much after the French Revolution, and even today “by 
many it is regarded os representing a phase in human history soon 
to be superseded,” and it may disappear for something more 
spiritual just as the feudal theory, which, for, a rime pervaded 
political history in the past, disappeared Horn Europe. We had 
ourselves referred in a recent issue to the drawbacks of geographical 
nationalism as contrasted with the spirituoLbond, which rises above and 


transcends the geographical, such as bound Christendom together in 
the precocious unity of the Holy Roman Empire, and in a measure 
binds the MahomrdAiis of the world; and the poet who wrote 
that popular patriotic song about India which is sung with so much 
fervour in patriotic meetings, has expressed the same feeling in a 
later poem in Llie same rhyme and metre about Islam. 

IjUa ejCLjdi* IjLj ujCj^ 

!)'***>'*“ J’J f* V** 

" China is ours, and Arabia is ours, and ours is Hindustan 

“ We are Moslems and our home is all the world. 11 

The second fart explained by Rev. Andrews is one which deserves 
still greater'eons (deration It is this " The formation of States, which 
contain one rare or nation only docs not give that differentiation of 
characteristics and division of self-governing powers which are essential 
tn progress.” As Ix>rd Acton asserts, this idea of Ihe “natural 
right” of nations may lead to new forms of Absolutism. It is 
akin to the argument of Caiaphas by which Christ was crucified. 
11 It is cvpedient,” said Caiaphas, 11 that one man should die, that the 
whole nation pensh not ” As Rev Andrews rightly says, 11 wherever 
national unity is made an end 111 itself, the serious and thoughtful 
minority may at any time be silenced on the plea of ‘The State in 
danger 1 ” He has shown how such a theory of nationality may 
eas.ly lead 'o stagnation. With the authority not only of Lord 
Acton hut of all history at his back, he declares that the very friction 
and ferment which occurs in the intermingling of races is itself a 
means and a pledge of progress, and that 11 a State which endeavours 
by force to neutralize distinctions, instead of harmonizing them, is 
self destructive ” 

Lord Acton regarded Austria at the present moment as affording 
one r ){ the most interesting examples of an inclusive State. And 
Austria with ib racial and religious electorates cannot only guide 
us but also warn us here in India about the pitfalls in which Liberal 
statesmanship may sometimes flounder. Mr. Brailsford wrote of 
the Magyars e ome time ago that— 

A sluily of Lhe aher rations and uncertain Lies of mlemotional sympathy would 
nuAe oik- of lhe most curious cliaplers in the history of democracy. 
'1 he imagination ot mankind paint* nation 6 lo itself an 11 paints heroes— 
m ihcir moments of exaltation it ignore* Lhe Utah yenri nf com¬ 
placency and stagnation, stores in its memory lhe brave achievement 
and the magnanimous zest, and remembers for generations the tradition 
of its own admiration. Of all the instances of this romantic length 
of Tiiimon, ihe enthusiasm ft r Hungary and Lhe Magyars is perhaps 
(he most remarkable. Fifty-eight years ago, the Magyars rase in revolt 
against Austrian oppression, fought with chivalry and determination, 
enpLured the admiration of England through the magnetic personality 
-if Louis Kossuth. To most Englishmen the history of the intervening 
decades is nearly blank, but the old enthusiasm fur the Magyars, the 
old distrust of Austria sumve undiminishcd. 

He referred to the echo of the traditional enthusiasm in the 
opinions of the Eighty Club that went as pilgrims to Budapesth, and 
then added -- 

TV M igyar* arc sensitive about ilieir position in Luropc and ihcir habitual 
pose abroad is always one of Liberalism . . They hive profited 
by mu. nf Lhe moot disastrous con fusion* of thought which ever vexed 
idealists in politics. They claim to be nationalists, and Liberalism 
.(anils committed to sympathy with the principle of nationulily. They 
mean, unhappily, by nationalism the loyally of a race to ’Uelf, and nut 
attachment of the dwellers in one Fatherland to a certain cliaractcrsLc 
ideal, a culture expressed in history, or a faith which centre.* 111 some 
political system. The nationalism of Mazzini and Garibaldi, which 
welded the north and the south, comprised lhe feu<Is of Florence and 
Venice, sought its historical inspiration in the democracy nf lhe ok! 
Republics, and its sanction in the spirit of a umimun literature, a as, 
indeed, the fine flower of the Liberal spirit. It aould be hard to give 
the racc-fccling of the Magyars, ue find it to-day. any higher 
meaning tlian a jealousy of the Germans and a conkmpt of tin Slavs. 

It is for the Government as well as for those of our own 
countrymen who wish to help in the growth oi nationalism to 
consider whether similar conditions do not prevail in India. I'lie 
Mussalmans complain that those who revolted against the Mughal 
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power have been painted by English historians—who paid greater 
regard to the needs of the administrator than to the accuracy 
of the chronicler— 11 in their moments of exaltation," while their 
brave' achievement, the tradition of English admiration for them, and 
the distrust of Mu^salmans, like the admiration for Kossuth and 
the distrust of Austria, has survived undjinimshed for many 
generations. 7 heir grievance is that just as in Austria there is 
no more the struggle of an oppressed people by a central 
despotism but simply the bickerings and jealousies of rival races 
and competing creeds, so in Indi^only the quarrels of conflicting 
interests now go on, but with a survival in Whitehall and 
at St. Stephen’s of some of the old enthusiasm for the 
oppressed Hindu and distrust of the fanatical Moslem Like 
Hungary, India remains "the classical land of unequal rights 
and racial domination," And the legend of the iflth century - 
mixed up perhaps with those of the Crusades and of the 
present political complications in 7 ‘urkey and Persia, Egypt 
and Morocco—retains none the less its warmth and its inspiration. 
There is the same intolerance of Moslem representation, and 
the same ambition to inqiosc an unfamiliar language and script 
on others . and the Eighty Club still survives and sends travelling 
M.P’s through whom ihn House of Commons still hears the 
echo of traditional enthusiasm I'hey say that there is the 
cult of jMttriotism and nationalism in India also, hut it is not 
"the fine flower of the Liberal spirit," after the heart of a Marini 
or a Garibaldi, seeking its sanction in the development and 
enriching of the undoubted 11 lingua franca'■ of India- the one 
common hand in a land of dissimilars; not the attachment 
of the dwellers in the Motherland!, so much hei hymed and sung 
of, to a common |>asi, or faith .11 a yet to bo evolved political 
system , but unhappily the same loyalty of a race to itself, tinged 
perhaps with a dislike f r the English rulers and contempt of 
tHfc Mussalman fellow subjects 

Ilia Excellency said to the Mussulmans at I*hoie that 
"whether or when you miy yourself come forward to say that 
you no longer require the privilege of separate ^presentation 
1 cAnnot sny, but if such a flay conies it will b»» evidence of .1 
spirit of mutual toleration and enlightened progress which could 
not but bo a happy augury for tlu peace and welfare or your 
motherland" These are words of great import rvid should 
be taken to heart bv Hindus and Moslems alike. But Hn 
Excellency h.is not been so veiy long in India that we may 
believe he will gam nothing from lus subsequent experience. 
Unfortunately there is now none ui the advisers and colleagues of 
I,ord Min to who helped the Viceroy to gauge the po iheal 
situation with *0 much a(curacy in iyo6. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India of to-day is in no way inferior to the Government 
of five years ago, nnd in the light of its experience iL will probably 
suggest lo Hi? Excellency that the abolition of separate electorates 
depends noi so much on mutual toleration as on mutual confidence 
There may be a good deal of toleration, yet no confidence We 
•ball all no doubt tolerate the existence of an additional Bank in 
Calcutta ; but it is another matter whether we shall repose sufficient 
confidence in it to deposit therein our hard-earned savings. If that 
is so in the case of savings, which after all do not touch the power 
of an individual tu cam his doily bread, what shall we say of 
rights and interests on wl»$ch depends the honour and the very 
existence of whole communities that have the misfortune of being 
a minority, and, as such, of suffering in spile of all the separate 
electorates, and wearing the eternal badge of their tribe. His 
Excellency is, According to his own confession, a man of peace and 
has taken a leading part in foTging the weapons of peace. But 
he will not on that account disband with a light heart all the 
troops on the North-West Frontier which were placed there to avert 
the perils of Russian aggression. No more can the German 
Chancellor order a disarmament to-day and enter into a Treaty of 
Arbitration with England covering all emergencies. Only the other 
day, the Norddeutocht Allgtmtin* Zeitimg, commenting on the 


Chancellor's speech, declared that Germany did not reject the 
principle of arbitration, hut considered that "it would better serve 
the policy of peace if it did not impose on arbitration the impossible 
task of deciding the independence, honour and existence of states 99 
To some extent the same is true of the inter-communal relation* 
in India. Like arbitration, the unity of India must come. And come 
it will, but not till silent acts—rather than sonorous words—had pro¬ 
duced a feeling of confidence in the goodness of each other's inten¬ 
tions. and in the sincerity of those professions of unity and patriotism 
which are at present, wc grieve to say, belied every day in the con 
troversies that take place after the recurring riots over cow's and 
processions In the words of Re\ Andrews, “ the Indian Mussaluians 
must be a living organism assimilated, without loss of its own 
identity, in the greater Living organism of India herself, and the Hindu 
community from it> side must aim higher than a nationality based 
on the exclusive claims Of Hindu race and religion. Above alJ f 
that caste exclusiveness which hindeis social co-operation, must 
be discarded as an ouU'orn garment suited only for an earlier stage 
of uvili/ation ” Mussulmans .and Hindus will be judged by the 
world by Lhc [>ace of progress m the abolition of the separate 
electorates in the one case, and the disappearance of what 
Mr Rabindra Nalli Tagore calls a "gigantic system of cold-blooded 
repression," in the other. If we cannot think of an Indian nation 
in which 70 millions of people look wistfully back on Baghdad and 
Cordova or look forward 10 Stamboul and Kabul, we can still less 
conceive of a nation in which every two men of the same creed 
cannot touch the third. It is not so much the Separate Electorates 
as the Untouchables that provide the true touchstone of nationality. 


The Khulna Dacoits. 

The 1st of April has provided us with a peculiar puzzle. In 
the Special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court the case against 
one of the accused in the Khulna Dacoity trial was withdrawn, 
and 17 pleaded guilty. Thereafter the Advocate-General, "acting 
upon Lhe express instructions of the Government," suggested to 
their lordships that if they thought fit, they should order the 
prisoners to be released and enter into a bond to be of good behaviour 
and to come up Tor sentence when called upon. Counsel for accused 
acknowledged the clemency of Government and said that the 
accused were sincerely repentant Three of them had already been 
convicted o.' dacoity and sentenced to inpusonmcnt; so the learned 
Counsel handed to the Bench a petition that they might be cliused 
as 11 A ” prisoners instead of 11 B ". The suggestion of the Advocate- 
General was adopLed by the r rribunal, and the petition of the three 
convicts was also (01 warded lo Government. 

Soon after this announcement a controversy commenced in 
the Press, and each of our contemporaries has taken the side it 
habitually takes in such matters. One class of journals regards 
this os An act of wise clemency and another os an indication of 
weakness. The Indian Mirror compliments the Government 
on its past conduct “ It has kept its head cool in the toost critic*] 
times.” With this view we readily agree, And admire the courage 
of Lord Minto who was never afraid of being called weak when he 
was only displaying wisdom. But the Mirror adds: “If after 
the perpetration of the Mozufferpore murders and the discovery 
of the Manicktollah College of Assassination, it had proceeded 
to Lay Bengal under martial law, who could have blamed it?" 
To this we would say with all respect for the Mirror, and in all 
humility, that anyone with the least pretension to sense and all 
but the greatest of poltroons would have regarded the proclamation 
of martial law as an act of stupidity and a sure sign of panic. Refer¬ 
ring to the Khulna affair, our contemporary says that “the accused 
were wisely advised to plead guilty and to throw themselves on 
the mercy of the Government.” Now. what we would like to know is 
who advised them to follow this course ? It could not have been the 
Bench, though it appears from a letter in the StaUsma* of the 6th 
that the Bench was not wholly unaware that stick a suggestion 
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would be made. In fact, the bail bonds are stated to have been 
ready beforehand and in print Was it the Counsel for the 
defence that made the proposal to the Advocate-General or 
the Advocate-General who made overtures to the Counsel for 
defence—of course "acting upon the express instructions of the 
Government ?" If the appeal came from the accused, wc can have 
some reason to believe in the true inwardness of penitence. But if 
it followed a contrary course we have no faith in the sincerity 
of the penitents and we would ask those of our contemporaries that 
profess to have faith in it to compare the contntion of these 
11 amateur desperadoes ” as the Indian Daily News calls them, with 
the apologies tendered in'court by European assailants of our 
own countrymen The two are equally spontaneous. But they are 
no more spontaneous than the gifts which an editor of such a journal, 
awakened in the dead of night, may be called on to make to 
such an Indian Raffles whose sole instrument of persuasion was a six- 
chambered loaded revolver placed within an inch of editorial brains. 

The Indian Daily New* asks - 41 Does India full if a baker's 
dozen of amateur, and now repentant, desperadoes escape the 
Andamans ? " To be sure it would not. In fact, if the whole of the 
Andaman* were let loose on Calcutta, even Calcutta would not 
fall But is that any reason to let them loose, without any guarantee 
of repentance ? We do not wish to say a word which would 
suggest, however indirectly, that the Government is weak It is 
nothing of the kind. But if not weak in this matter it has surely 
not been wise either. Consistency may be a doubtful virtue, but 
inconsistency certainly needs justification, and we do not know 
how Government can justify the exercise of such a cunous clemency. 
It pass es a Press Act under which a whole profession which 
includes as many honest men ns any other bas to bear the stigma o\ 
being dangerous and mischievous. It passes a Seditious Meetings 
Act by which the innocent as well as the guilty can be denied the 
exercise of the right of free speech in a proclaimed area, and, 
m spite of the admission that this abnormal remedy was needed 
to meet an abnormal situation, the Act is made permanent and 
part of the normal laws of the land. All this to prevent the kmd of 
crimes which on their own confession "the amateur thieves" 
of Khulna committed. We all know that prevention is better than 
cure. But we have yet to learn that system of medicine which 
neglects the cure altogether when prevention has not succeeded. 

The Indian Daily News does not believe that the action of 
the Government will form a precedent to be pursued in future in 
such cases, and thinks that to believe that dacoite will now be free 
tu do as they please “ in the confident knowledge that 110 action 
will be taken against them is much to under-eotiniate the in¬ 
telligence of this gentry." It is equally confident that to think 
this will encourage the Police to take less pains in the detection 
c£ such crimes would be to form too low an opinion of their 
teaman. Whatever may be the case with the estimates of in¬ 
telligence of 14 this gentry 11 and the acurnep of the Police, wc 
ctftainly hold that our cootemporaiy has formed too high an 
estimate of the acumen and intelligence of the advisers of ihe 
Government in this matter. 

The Bengalee sincerely hopes that ,l lh« is the beginning 
of a new policy in regard to persons charged with offences 
against the .State*” aod believes that "if this policy is followed 
the task of conciliation will undoubtedly become much easier 
than it has hitherto been.' 1 This will indicate whether the 
mse of the Khulna docoits is expected or not to form a 
precedent 

As for the conciliation, we do not pretend to know the thieves, 
amateur or otherwise; and only the other day when one of our 
contemporaries had suggested the production of the Sikdar Bogan 
murderer by the people as a proof of loyalty, the Bengalee was 
the first to repudiate the suspicion of any knowledge of such 
dfffiprai* ruffians. If the Bengalee and tlywe who think with it have 
AO sympathy with such crimes! this set m clemency will not affect 

/ 
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them at all. It may, of course, conciliate the dacoits; and the first 
to show reconciliation should have been the accused who were let 
off not even with a sermon, but only with an eloquent and touching 
judicial appeal But wc do not know if a single one out of more 
than "a baker’s dozen of desperadoes" who escaped the well- 
deserved Andamans expressed any repentance in his own person. 
It is not unlikely that they at least know others of the same class. 
But we do not know if they volunteered to the Police any informa¬ 
tion about the rest of the fraternity. 

As for the Police, wc are in a position to say something with 
some degree or assurance We learnt of the proposed step on 
Saturday morning before the Special Tribunal had sat for the day, 
and we learnt of it from two officers of the Police. Their attitude 
was one of amazement more than anything else, and whatever effect 
this step may have on them, it will certainly not encourage them 
to show zeal in the detection or prevention of such crimes. In 
spite of what may be said against the policemnn, he is after all 
human, and cannot be expected to love the part of Penelope which 
he will be forced to play to unweave in the night all that he may 
weave in the day. In fact wc are reminded of a well-known case 
of breach of promise of marriage in which the defendant engaged 
the best Counsel, and when, after much expenditure of money and 
time and a good deal of worry, he had won the case, went and 
mamed the girl 1 

It may be that th*j Khulna case was a weak one, and the 
Government feared a fiasco In that case the more honourable 
course would liave been to cnLcr a nolle prosequi as was done in the 
case of one of the accused. In casts of this character the advice 
of Polonius should not be despised. Government should beware 
of entrance into a prosecution, but being in, 

"Bear't that th p opposed may beware of thee." 

One of our contemporaries preaches from the text of the Govern¬ 
ment’s clemency a sermon to Counsel on the sins of lengthening trials 
and suits, and wivrhiinly admire the brilliance of its criticism. But 
our contemporary is distinctly their superior in the matter of imle- 
vance, and we refer to this part of its criticism here only because we 
have often heard that Counsel for Government intentionally prolong 
the case with the object of piling up their fees like allegations of 
brearh of promise of marriage or an action for divorce, such a charge 
is difficult to prove, o/id still more difficult to disprove. Our con¬ 
temporary has not tried to prove it, and we emphatically say that it is 
most unfair to shift the onus probandi on to the shoulders of the 
Counsel They cannot be worse than criminals who are held to be 
innocent till they arc proved guilty. But in these days the safest place 
appears to be the dock of the accused, and wc arc reminded of the 
days a century ago when in England the highway robber was the most 
popular man with the ladies who came in crowds to executions, shed 
copwi* tca^ for the “ unfortunate dears, " and fought among them¬ 
selves for a bit of the rope as a last souvenir. If the Government 
resorts to 1 executive short cuts," it h denounced. If it reduces the 
appeals, it is denounced. It has no other alternative but to resort to 
the ordinary process of law, and it must be a compliment to the legal 
acumen of Bengal that when Government is pitted against her 
Barrister’s brigade it has no chance unless it engages the talents of 
the best lawyers, European and Indian, that high fees can secure. 
What sense is there, then, in suggesting by questions in the 
Councils and articles in newspapers that this alternative is costly P 
That it is; but it is the only one left to Government ; and it is far 
less costly than letting sedition stalk unmolested in the land 

For our part, wc have some familiarity with logic but not 
the contempt for it which familiarity is supposed to breed, and 
which is so noticeable in some of our Indian contemporaries. We 
opposed the enactment, as a permanent measure, of the recent 
Seditious Meetings Act, and we abhor the resort to repressive 
measures, unless the need for it is dearly proved, quite as much as 
any of our Indian contemporaries. Similarly, we condemn quite 
as much the view that concessions to Indian aspirations are signs 
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or weakness, specially when sedition is abroad. Bat just as we 
would not tolerate the denial of a single deserved concession to the 
vast majority of loyal people on account of the outrages of a few 
political maniacs so would we oppose all concession to the latter 
on acCtfhnt of the deserts of the rest 

One aspect of the question is, however, likely to be neglected. 
In primitive civilizations private revenge was the only punishment 
for crime, and the law of a tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye, 
was in force. Mankind has progressed since then, and partly to 
regulate private vengeance, and "partly to combine against the 
minority of evil-doers the strong majority of good people, the 
State has taken upon itself the task of punishing the offender There 
are now certAin offences which cannot he compounded and the 
State vindicates the dignity of law by punishing Lhc criminal even 
when the individual injured and primarily affected is inclined to 
be forgiving We do not ask that the Khulna gang should he 
made over to the parties beaten and looted to have their fill 
of unregulated revenge. But we hold that the State has no moral 
right to show clemency without compensating the sufferers in 
the first instance. 

It is not fair-dealing to pray to Heaven to forgive us our 
trespasses us we forgive them that trespass against others. This, 
rather than the anti-opium agitation, is a proper instance of our 
righteousness at other people's expense. But if the suficrers are 
to be recompensed, it must not be the taxpayer who should be 
mulcted in a fine for the generosity ol the Government. The money 
must come from the gentleman dacoits of Khulna, and as these 

bhadrnhg are 41 men of posiLion and res instability " they can 

at least afford the restitution of robbed property 

The act of clemency is an accomplished fact. Let us hojw 
sincerely that it will be justified by results, and it would be 
amply proved that ours was folly and the Government’s wisdom 
But we cunot repress the remark that if it is not in would-bc 

martyrs to command success and in Governments to farce on 

failure, they will at least have in this case the proud conscious¬ 
ness of having done more. They would have deserved t. 


Anecdotage, 

Hk is a story of the late Aiiirucan commander General 
Shatter, who, although himself a man of corpulence, had a dislike 
to fat soldier*. 

11 They're no use 1 '* he would Muster in Vis tremendous basso 
u They pant, they wheere, they snort, they choke, they grunt, they 
groan, they waddle, they slouch through the world 1 Not a particle 
of good on carln, (at soldiers * Would not have one of ’em if ] could 
help it I v # 

11 hr - -but —tr—you wouU not exactly rail yourself sbght, wculd 
you. Colonel ? 11 a major once asked SIuHer after one of these 
outbursts. 

"Slight? No’” Sliflfter thundered m reply. 11 1 vc liecn a lat 
old nuisance ever since lhc day ] tipp.^1 tVk' beam at ovei two 
hundred pounds, and then I ought to liavc* been court-martiallcd 
and cashiered lor outrageous and malicious adiposity, rii—for 
scandalous corpulence to the 4 prejudice of military discipline 111 


Thf value 14 layette the musician sets on Beauty, his favourite 
dog, may be judged form the fallowing story. One day, while 
appearing in Kentucky, Beauty was missing from the theatre, and 
Lafayette felt thai he could not go on the stage until the dog was 
found The manager protested, and said that unless Lafayette went 
on it would dAimige the reputation of the theatre. 44 How much 
money have you in the house? 71 asked lafayette, and when the sum 
wo| mentioned ho wrote out a cheque, the audience was dismissed, 
and Lafayette went out to find his dog. 





A Police Grievance. 

To tiix Editor or 11 Tim Comrxdk 1 
Sir, 

I sham be extremely obliged if you would kindly permit me 
to utilize your paper to draw the attention of the Government 
lo the consideration of a question upon which depends no less 
the success of the measures initiated by the Resolution of the 
Government of India, dated the aist March 1905, than the fulfilment 
of the hopes of many who have joined the police service upon 
the faith of that Resolution It has long been recognized that the 
weakest link in the police system was its Indian element, and the 
Resolution sought no more than to strengthen it. Provision was 
made for the appointment of Indian Deputy Supcrinteudenu uf 
Police whose 11 funr lions and departmental status would be smulai 
tu those of the Assistant Superintendents,” and whose remunera¬ 
tions larger than Lhure of the Deputy Collectoi- and Munsiflk 
This promised to be infinitely better Ilian the admission > f the 
Indians through the competitive examination in Isindon. The 
manner, however, m which the Government of F.astein Bengal ami 
Assam has set about lo work is calculated to defeat every hope enter¬ 
tained fiom that far-reaching reform, and, besides, constitutes a breach 
of faith with those who have already taken service as Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. The fo 1 lowing ure thr important {joints in 
which that Government has departed both from the spirit and 
the letter of that Resolution * — 

(tj Equality of status between the Assistant Superintendents 
and the Deputy Superintendents has become a de{»rf- 
mental fiction of that Province The Supenntendfrntv 
ol the districts know of no such equality. Im-iriiou'* 
and galling distinction is the rule. 

(2) The Assistant Superintendents draw fiist daps travel¬ 

ling allowance, while the Deputy Superintendents 
are ranked with the Inspector to draw .second class 
allowance, and this in spite of the 44 similarity of status ' 
between the two. 

(3) In the period of four years or less, while the A. S. R is 

advanced to the charge of the district, *he D. S. P. 
recedes backward to the sub-division to fill vacancies 
of retiring Inspectors. The letter No. 763 dared the 
25th July 1907 from the Government of India, em¬ 
powering the local Governments to place the D. S. P'b 
in charge of the district, bos retrained a dead letter so 
far as Eastern Bengal and Assam is concerned. Even the 
Government of India in a subsequent letter has gone 
back upon its declared intention by limkmg the number 
of such appointments to 5 per cent, of the total number 
of the S. P.'s, a proportion which works at only One 
for most of the provinces and never more than two for 
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any. This is a great discouragement to the D. S. P/s 
and has created feelings of wounded worth in all. 

(4) The A. S. P. generally gets his first grade in five years’ 

time, while the first batch of 1 ). S. P.'s who have nearly 
served the same number of years have not yet got a 
single grade promotion. They are even being super¬ 
seded by promoted Inspectors. 

(5) This rate of progression again compares very unfavour¬ 

ably with that of the Deputy Collector. 

I do not think that since the publication of the Resolution 
circumstances have anseft to alter the policy of the Government 
of India, or that in creating the post of the D S P it had simply 
in mind the institution of a superior grade of Inspectors It is hoped 
that the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam under the able 
direction of its new Lieutenant-Governor would reconsider the 
whole situation and bear no responsibility for the miscarriage of 
any portion of reforms that have been introduced in the police 
service If the reform of the police to he effected by the 
enlistment of the sympathies of the educated classes of Indians 
on ils side, and this again by the selection of the I) S P from the 
best class of Indians as has been fully recognized by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, can be laid down without hesitation that anything 
that loners his status or anything that seites to make his service 
less desirable than the other services is sure to react injuriously 
upon the reform And in view of the P«.tt that prize posts have 
been made available to the Deputy Collectors md the Munsiffs, 
it would be reasonable to ask that the post of the 1) I G should 
be thrown open to the D. S. P’s., il the Provincial police service 
is not to suffer in comparison N H 

Short Story. 

Sahana. 

Ir was gcneraPy known that Miss Clifford numbered many 
Indians among her most intimate inend», much to the annoyance 
ol her brother, lie had nev-r 'net any of them, and carelully 
avjided all occasion for so doinr- Therefore his sense of injury 
may be imagined when he h^ard tnn’ an Indian lady had been 
included in rhe list of guests At this particular house paity and that 
he nod to take her into dunier that ier\ evening. 

Tall and handsome m hia ini mat .dab* evening diess, he joined 
the group if men and women who v/ue assembling ihe drawing- 
room before the momentous meal. He was deep in a discussion on 
-the merits of different polo players when hi* sistei tapped him on ihe 
arm and then presented him to Miss Singh He found himself waiting 
in polite attention for the u*ual commonplaces women use on these 
occasions. He had heard that the average Indian lady who had 
emerged from the purdah was even mure umveiuicrud ami unir rev¬ 
esting than her Anglo-Indian sister. Tc hi* surprise Miss Singh * 
requested him in a low ir usual voice to continue the interrupted 
conversation, Adding that she was so interested in polo She then 
took a leading part in I'm discussion and showed an exceedingly 
wide knowledge of the game, addressing her remarks to buth men. 

In fact, after a few minutes Maurice Clifford found himself left out 
of the conversation which had imperceptibly glided from polo to 
riding and from there to Austrian nders and their country. 

He found time to study her; the long flowing lines of her 
delicate draperies, the beautiful jewels all toning with and enhancing 
Lbe beauty of each other; her exquisitely shaped hands, gesticulating 
lightly ; the dignity and graceful pose of her figure. Finding she was 
absolutely absorbed in Austria he allowed his scrutiny to include 
her face. The delicate profile pleased his taste though he decided 
that she was not beautiful. Hardly had he/come to this conclusion 
when a bewildering pair of brown eyes^tevealing unknown depths, 
were turned on him. Women had beeri mere pastimes in Maurice's 


past He had never looked upon them as a serious part of life. 
The idea that a woman could make or mar his existence occurred to 
him that night for the first time. Sahana Singh’s conversation had 
been above him, but not so far above that he was bored by it. On 
the contrary, he began to wish to know something of the subjects on 
which her voice rung its subtle changes 

He got up early the next morning and explored his sister’s 
library. He found in it the very books he wanted. 

Sahana breakfasted m her own room and Clifford was out 
shooting at lunch time But they met at tea. She was in quite 
another mood —making wittily frivolous remarks, very different 
from the serious girl of lus thoughts Yet how equally fascinating 
she was as she airly teased and outrageously flirted with the group of 
young men that immediately formed round her ? He was both amus¬ 
ed and annoyed to find it was composed mainly ol the subalterns 
who had spoken slightingly of his sister’s Indian friends, forgetting 
that ho himself wa^ one of those who had been most cutting, She 
puzzled him hy the treatment of himself The evening before she 
had talked as llumgn his friendship was what she desired most to 
obtain Now she was frankly relegating him to the rank of the other 
youths about her Finally, ho felt annoyed, too irritated to remain 
111 her immediate proximity, yet reluctant to go away He sat 
down beside another woman, and struggled through an aimless 
convei satinn ^ 

A fascination he tould not tinticrstand made him follow her 
after d’nner She s.tt alone on a narrow balcony, the moonlight 
falling on her uplilied free illuminating a pair of dreamy eyes. 
Listlessly she puffed at a hall finished cigarette Its scent came to 
him mingled wilh the perfumes from the gardens beyond. One 
arm lay caressingly along the balustrade She was unaware of his 
presence, so h- watched lie., trying to follow the flight of hei 
•hought and d 1 “entangle the web of her dreams. The cigarette burnt 
down almost to a pn.nt of fire She flung it from her, and raising 
her arms with >1 gesture pecubnr to herself she turned, and, in turning, 
saw him She showid no suiprise , he might have been part of her 
dream for the welcoming look she gave him. 

11 Shall we go down into the garden and re adjust the world, 
Captain Gliffoid, or return to light and life in the drawing-room * M 

11 The garden is my choice,” he answered 

She lifted her eyes for a second “ Mine also , shall we descend ? 
The moonlight is so beautiful il -terns wicked to stay indoors I sal 
for hours just wa.chmg ilic light and shade, lotting the beauty and 
peace sink into me ” 

They talked on regardless of the fleeting hours Fortunately Miss 
Clifford was bohemian , her guests could please themselves as to 
what they did or U*U undone after dinner 

Their conversation was intense, fraught with slrange depths, 
Ihe turning point of 0110 life at least. Ho felt it was so He went 
into it a boy and emerged a man. He could not remember 
afterwards of what they had talked, the subjects seemed intangible. 
The whole night lingered in his memory like the scent of an exotic 
bloi,:om At the fiist faint light of dawn she rose and left him 
without a parting word He scarcely knew she had gone, lus 
thoughts drifted , he was not conscious of any definite theme. She 
seemed to have mesmerised him. 

The succeeding days were a revelation, the variety of her 
moods and the utter subjugation of the men , she alternately exerted 
herself to please them and mocked them unmercifully, playing off 
one man against another shamelessly. He did not get an oppor 
tumty of repeating their intimate conversation She went away at 
the end of the week, evading lightly any promise of another moling. 

He felt life without her intolerable, and tried to fill the loid 
by an exhaustive study of the subjects that had been her 
favourite topics. He found to his annoyance that there were 
several other men on whom she had exerted the same influence , 
but eventually he was glad of it as it gave him some one to whom 
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he could talk Still life wu unbearable! and he felt he must see 
her again. One morning some months after, he nude up his mind 
to go over and ask bis sister to invite her to Hastinapur. When 
he got to the house his courage evaporated , he was in terror of 
Lina Cltflbrd’s tongue. 

He only went so Gar as to say “ Have you heard lately from 
Miss Singh " 

11 Yes, " rnme the answer —silence' 

11 How is she ?" he resumed. ' 

* 

Lina raised astonished eyes toll is “ Why ever do you want 
to know ?” 

II She was such a jolly nice girl.” 

II I thought you did not like natives ” was the cool retort. 

11 1 suppose a man may change his mind, or is that a woman’s 
prerogatives ?” 

“Oh, well, as you’ve climbed down,” she said mockingly. “I 
accept your apology." 

He was on the verge of a smart repartee, but refrained, and 
taking courage continued * 11 Is she likely to be staying with you 

here again soon ?" 

A wicked smile crept into Lina's lacc 

11 If you confess you're clean bowled I’ll give you all parti¬ 
culars.” 

Maurice looked confused His bister was a most irritating 
woman. When be hod confessed she would most probably laugh 
at it, but he knew her too well to think that anything less would 
satisfy her. 

11 Suppose 1 am," he growled out. 

The effect of hi* words astonished him. She cprtaiuly 
laughed, but the quality of that laugh was different to what he 
expected 


11 Maurice, you may yet be saved, so rotum to nason* Sahana 
is staying with me now Don’t faint, straighten your tic, brush 
your hair and go and find ber." 

Clifford was not as surprised at the news as he might have 
been, for he knew his sister was m the habit of having friends 
staying with her as to whose movement the other inhabitants 
of Hastinapur knew nothing. She seldom came to the dub and 
still more seldom brought any of them Lhcre. 

Sahana, dressed in a soft white muslin sari bordered with silver 
and greecn, all her jewels gleaming softly tr match, lay coiled up 
on the sofa in the study, reading. She extended her hand with 
a gracious gesture and her eyes lit up with a light tha~ was fatal 
to Maurice. He ant on a low stool at [her side, and poured his 
undying passion into her cars There w.is a pause wh mi he had 
finished, and her look was troubled He noticed with a pang 
that her face looked wan, and large dark rings encircled her eyes. 
She slowly laid her hand on his shoulder and her voice became 
toneless. 

h 

M Maurice, you have not thought over what you ask of 
.ttie. In the present state of society ic is impossible. Mixed 
marriages are a failure Yuur people would receive me coldly 
and their friendship for you would probably cease. My people 
would never openly slight you, hut there tould be no real inter¬ 
course there A few short months ago you were one of those 
who refused to meet Indians on equal terms, or perhaps any 
terms at all- It may not have occurred to you that Indians were 
equally reluctant to meet you." 

Impatiently Maurice brushed aside her argument; he had seen 
bis error, others had also seen theirs, and surely the Indians 
would meet them half way. Besides, what did the world matter. 
They would be perfectly happy, surely they wanted nothing from 
society. 


44 No one in this country can ignore society entirely,” said 
Sahana with a sad little smile. “Suppose even I gave up my 
people entirely, the men of your regiment would look down on 
you, boycott you, they might even force you to resign-" 

11 Nonsense, there are very few of the men who would not 
willingly change places with me " 

"Well, even suppose I grant you that, though I do not 
believe it. What of the wives? Women, Maurice, rule India, and 
convention rules the women " 

u No, Sahana,” Clifford interrupted, " you really misjudge English 
women. One cannot judge from the type so prevalent id military 
stations out here I’m sure you would find them charming if you 
knew them better T 

“ Well, perhaps they might not cut me, but they would treat 
me with pitying condescension , that would be a million times 
more galling than their unutterable scorn." 

“ Dearest, I don’t believe you love me, if you did, you would 
not care about the opinions of others. We could forget them in 
the depth of our love ’’ 

Sahana answered slowly 11 Marriage is the dripping water that 
would wear away the rock of love under these conditions. Maurice, 
let us take friendship in the place of love 11 

Hut Gifford did not despair altogether (C I will not tak e 
a refusal like this, my Sahana. Love can wait and I know, 
dearest, mine will outlast the wretched conditions which restrain 
you " 

Aro. 



A Trip to Chinatown. 

I wonder how many people who have lived in Calcutta art 
aware that there is a regular (Chinese colony in a part of the city 
The other night I was dining with some friends, and one of them 
proposed a visit Lo the Chinese quarter I was quite puzzled as 
to what he meant, but being always read) for anything that soimdr* 
like an adventure, 1 agreed unhesitatingly So after dinner we 
tallied forth —two men and two ladies Wc drove up Bentinck Street, 
and turned off into one of the innumerable lanes that flank it, 
and in less than five minutes India seemed to have disappeared 
entirely. 

It is true, the houses on either side had the same look as those- 
one sees anywhere in the northern quarter of the town Bui there 
were no dusky naked children playing about Lhe doorstep ; no 
shrill-voiced maidservant expostulating with her mu tress as to 
the price of fish , no group of sleek, well fed men gathered iiudei 
the poich, smoking a peaceful hookah after the day's hard toil, 
and fully appreciating the ease and comfort of bare feet and a 
loose dfnti after the irksome confinement of side-spring patent 
leather boots, and a tight c hapkan. 

Hardly a soul was to be seen; above the door of oach house 
were hung curious signs and flowers , and a great silence reigned 
throughout Presently our carnage turned a comer and a brilli¬ 
antly lighted room was visible. The smoke issuing from n max 
so dense that at first hardly anything was disritiguifthalifo. 
The carriage stopped and our cicerone asked us to alight. We 
entered the room, and I saw a crowd of Chinam en who at first 
sight seemed indistinguishable om* from the other. There were 
two long tables round which benches were placed, and some 
sort of gambling seemed to be going on. Not a sound was heard 
except the chink of coppers and the cliek of wooden counters 
—the silence only occasionally broken by the banker's voice. The 
men around might have been so many graven images for afi the 
emotion their (aces expressed. Our advent did not make the slight¬ 
est difference to them; if four flies had come into the nmn 
they could not have evinced leas interest Oar acetone asked 

* The Incident related Id the sketch is true.— Ed., Tha Cmwwdh 
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the men to make room for us on one of the benches We took 
our places and staked a few rupees which were soon ruthlessly 
swept away by the banker. As in European gambling games, 
his seemed the most lucrative post 

After a time my attention concentrated itself on the faces 
around me. I began to distinguish amongst them, to notice 
differentiating features, even changes of expression. They still 
represented graven images, but each image seemed to represent 
some definite emotion. On the right of me sat a stout 
smug Chinaman whom one could well imagine a patriarch with a 
meek wife and a number, of doll-like children in the background. 
On the other side was a delicate looking keen faced youth, 
whose future prosperity was well betokened by the alert shrewd 
ness he displayed. How alike they all were and yet how different — 
what a peculiarly fascinating peop’c I could not conceive of 
any European crowd—nay, even an Asiatic crowd—so placid, so 
emotionless so impervious to all outward surroundings, and yet 
with such distinctive characteristics stamped on their faces I 
can hardly explain this curious anomaly. They betr^jed no 
emotion, and yet each face was distinctively expressive, a mark 
winch concealed, God knows what, hidden passions. 

Aft' r a while I became conscious of having attracted the 
gaze of one of the crowd He was a man of about 35, with a 
s,kin like old ivory, narrow piercing eyes and features like a 
delicately cut cameo He was watching me with great intcniness, 
and aflei a few minutes I began to feJ a little uncomfortable at 
the persistence of his gaze. I dropped my eyes and looked alt .je 
gaming tabic, but felt he was looking at me as fixedly as e\ei, 
compelling me to look up again—even against will As my 
eyes inK h,s once more, he made some sign and pointed to the 
coat I wore. This coat had been given to me by a friend who 
had picked it up in China. It was one or the Chinese mandarin 
a»aIs which fashion permits us to wear in the evenings new My 
ft lend told me it had been sold to him as a genuine antique It 
< ertainly looked very old, as the stuff was almost rotten in parts, 
ami one place liad a curious red patch in il, which, however, 
was so beautifully blended in with the rest of the material, 
that unless pointed out particular^ it would noL have aitiartcd 
attention at all Seeing the man’s attention fixed on my coat, 

( thought lie Wis pleased al iCcognising something from his own 
country, so 1 also pointed to the ccat and smiled back To my 
initnsc Mirp^sfc he began to thread ins way to the door and 
beckoned me to follow him. 

My tneruls had all ti.o^ed or 1o the ‘-ec.ond table and were 
engrossed in the game I looked round and an irresistible impulse 
cimc ‘>ver me to go up to the man . lie plainly had something to 
sn) to me, something which had reference to my mat I woidd 
Ij»> p^rfrrily safe near the dooi , the carriage was outside, my friends 
w'*rc near 1 followed hiri Pnd went mfo the street and stord 
rear the carriage. I could *ec the r<»Oui asid my friend 1 from 
wnc^f I was. The Chinaman wad waiting outside but apparently 
fur some * ne else as well 

He came forward as sojn as f appeared and said in, Hindustani, 
“ Wait, lady, she will come soon/ 11 She 1” My interest deepened. 
Wps there leally going to lie an adventure ? 

After a minute another figure which seemed to be mat of a 
young Chinese boy appeared- K Here she is,’ 1 said my friend, and 
seizing the woman by her hand he pointed to my coat, and said 
something in his own language. She looked at him and at me, 
and timidly put out her hand to touch my coat. I held out a 
sleeve and said m Hindustani also. 11 It came from your country. f> 

She had crept nearer and was examining it all over furtively. 
At last she gave a little cry and, pointing to a spot, drew the man’s 
attention to it. It was the little red patch. My curiosity was 
excited to the highest pitch. What did all mean ? What was 
the history of the coat ft What had it to do with these two poor 
Chinese exiles in a foreign land ? The man turned to me and, still 


speaking in Hindustani, said : 11 1 -ady, we|will do you no harm Will 
you take off your coat for one minute ? I will return it to you.” 
I romplied wondcnngly and watched the man feel scarchingly round 
the patch. Hjs e>es lit up, he turned and nodded to his 
companion, and before I knew what he was doing, he bad taken 
out a penknife and slit open the patch. As he did so a slip of 
paper fell out covered with Chinese characters. The woman 
pounced upon it and was out of sight in an instant 

It all happened so quickly, I could hardly realise what had 
taken place. I turned to the nmn . 11 What is it ? What have you 
done? What was in my coat?” But his face had resumed its 
impassive mask, he handed me back my coat, made me a 
deep obusancc and followed his late companion, leaving me alone 

My fnends at that moment made their appearance and I related 
my adventure. We could make nothing of it. 

I have often since wondered if I slia.ll ever come across the 
Chinaman again 1 What wa9 the paper which was of such vital 
importance to them, and what did it all mean ? 

Lil. 



Et Cetera. 

7 hi Times (tf India Illustrated Weekly publishes a photograph 
of competitors in a recent racquet tournament in Bombay in which 
the Englishmen are seated and the Indians all standing. Some 
call •'hi** a standing grievance, but we rejoice that somewhere at 
least the Indian has ? Incus standi . 

Petty Larceny. 

(B\ Our Smxial Kleptomaniac.) 

- r MoiTO - 1 Wit ih your buthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find iL -Rigmarole Veda\ 

“ Ir you don’t marry me,’ 1 he cried, desperAely, 11 1 shall kill 
myself ■ ” 

11 And write a note telling all about it ? ” queried she. 

11 Yes.” 

II And hold my photograph in your hand ? ” 

II I had thought about it ” 

M Weil, jusL wait a minute,” she said, 11 and I'll borrow PA’S 
pistol for you- My» Won’t it be romantic ? ” 


“Cocknpv Humour” was the subject of a lecture by Mr. 
Pett Ridge in Huddersfield. He told a story about a ’bus-con¬ 
ductor who stumbled twice over the foot of a small boy. 

Looking back at the mother, the conductor said 1 — 

1,1 Some people seem to have very awkward children.” 

“Yes,” said the mother; “I was just thinking your mother 
had or.e " 

Pom no successfully at an elephant that threatened the German 
Crown Prince, an Englishman grazed his Highness’s ear. 11 1 have 
never," said the Prince, '* seen your equal at Pots . . „ dam.” 


America, says* President Taft, in n btrst of irony, ought to 
annex the Aurora Borealis. On the contrary, they mustn't be 
touched. They're Ancient Lights. 


"I pktkst that tailor of mine!” exclaimed a spendthrift. 
11 I’d kill him with pleasure.” 

11 You can easily do so, ” rejoined his friend. 11 Pay him what 
you owe him ; ho will certainly die from the shock 1 11 


11 Now, my boy,” said a schoolmaster, 11 suppose your 
father went to buy five pounds of butter with five shillings in bis 
pocket and found butter was only tenpence a pound, how much 
change would he bring home ? ” 

11 None,” was the prompt reply 11 He would spend it at the 
Black Horse I” 























































































The Council. 

By the Hon. Mr. Gup. 

11 As large a charter as the wind tn blow on whom I please n 

—As You Like It. 

March 16th. After Lunch. 

With sedition in the Council necessary to have H.G to 
preside. But when the piping times of peace returned with Lhe 
Education Bill, Sandow II. took earlic&i opportunity to fill the Chair 
again. After luncheon all waiting for the A. D.-C. to announce 
H.E. when the familiar accents of Sandow II. weie heard, and 
Councillors in all stages of informality turned round to see why 
Owen Glendower was thundering. Amazed to discover him on 
the Viceregal throne, but meekly bowed their head at the success 
of the coup d'etat, and returned to their customary seats 
Sandow II. added a few more names to the list of the Seditious 
Select Committee and Bengal rejoiced at its inclusion. Debate on 
Education resumed Compulsory free education was the height of 
Longfellow’s ambition. So rose to support it 11 for the third time” to 
the evident diagutt of Bootlair Saheb, who inwardly prayed that 
Longfellow may discover another hobby horse to ride roughshod in 
the Council Chamber. Longfellow hated lc long speeches ” and 
wanted action. Held up before, the eyes of Bhupen Bebu and Dashing 
Boy the example of Mussalmans eager to tax themselves for 
education. Goethe had sighed for Mekr Lieht when on his death - 1 
"feed. But Longfellow stole a march on the great German and, though 
still in the heyday of youth and in the pink of health, wanted 
“ more light where darkness prevailed.” 

The Dipper Nawab of Madras thought that from the sable hue 
of his own Province to the pink and white of the Punjab and the 
Frontier, through every degree of ivory, olive and brown, ri all 
slides of opinions” would support the Bill. But with all this 
liberality* confessed that he was one of the conservatives, and 
“ inroads into the zenana will be jealously watdied. 1 ’ Tins moved 
Longfellow to improve on Shakespeare in this wise :— 

Dapper, be wire of jealousy 1 
It u the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat It fcedi oh i the ingoiunt happy 
Who* watching Harems, love not Education. 

Bat 0, what damned minutes fella he o'er. 

Who dotes yet doubts, suspects ytt tangly loves. 

Happy and ignorant is rich enough. 


DuL all thr fiuiU of that great Tree of Knowledge 
Are Dead Sea applet to the Icuncd sceptic. 

Good Heavenv, the soul? of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy which makes the learned doubters 
To follow still lhe changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions. No; Vis awful folly 
1 o linger long upon suspicion’s fence 
Before we tumble. No ; to be once in doubt 
Is once rn he resolved. Exchange me for a camel 
When f shall turn the bushier, of my soul 
To such rxsufflicate and blown surmises, 

Matching the Dapper's. It would make none jealous 

To say his wife kmls crochet ties and mokes 

Red woollen socks and e'en plays 41 Home Sweet Home " 

On Mohinflute lunnonium, practises 
Mysterious toilet arts with rouge and powder. 

Wln.re virtue is these ate more virtuous* 

Nor from my independence will I draw 
The smallest fear of Suffragette revolt. 

Women have eyes, then why should Lhey not read. 

Add Lustre to dim optics by gig lamps, 

And crown the nose with studious spectacles ? 

Vital Thackeray had some glory reflected on him through con¬ 
nection with Boioda which merited his satisfaction. Baroda patents 
were as proud of their children as the children were anxious to 
disown their uneducated parents All classes liked compulsion. 
<f Even Waghers had taken it very kindly.” Really and truly, it was 
very kind of the Waghers. These bandits were used to take 
things—veiy kindly. With reference to Burly Raja’s liberality. 
Vital Thackeray thought that Half-Anna Viddhyadan was better 
than Anna-dan paid by the generous Burly. 11 A little learning may 
be dangerous, but where was the danger in signing the Marwari 
money-lender’s book after reading it ? 11 And the C.-in-C. who 
knew of the cases of many Marwari-ridden subalterns answered 
" Where?” 

The Sassanide who had so disinterestedly asked for the protection 
of 11 legitimate " traffic in opium and the abolition of the silver duty 
and cotton excise, equally disinterestedly thought that the time had 
come to support the Finance Member, and said that time bad not come 
for large expenditure on education. If Government of India took 
the proposed step, it could not go back. The Mild Hindu, in his 
capacity of the Wild Moharatta, would then bar the path of an 
honourable retreat into the realm of illiteracy and barbarism which 
would be a great pity. So both on financial and on strategic 
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grounds, he could give bis valuable sympathy but not his support 
(Would His Majesty please amend his appeal for “a wider element 
of sympathy 11 to one for 11 support,■ or India would die of a surfeit 
of one and a famine of the other.) 

Bbnpen Babu spoke in characteristic style 44 1 cannot give a 
silent vote even though prudence demanded it.” 

Merc voting's loo often ft j fined 
For him to profane itj 
And speaking ion often drained 
I' or him 10 disdain it. v 
Ilia hope was loo likp ffcar 
For prudence to smother ; 

The Mild Hindu thought him more dear 
Then any other. 

When the rest of the world—including, of course, and specially, the 
whole of Europe—was enveloped in darkness, light played about the 
bewitching person of the ape from which the Indians of to day were 
descended. But now India is submerged and needs reclamation 
He sympathised with the aims of Mild Hindu whose honorific 
prefix of 11 Honourable ” he made several efforts to reclaim from the 
submerged Atlantis. But the methods of compulsion were well 
known. Unlike comparison, compulsion was not odorous, but 
the instruments of compulsion were certainly m bad odour. Bhupen 
is 11 a good portly man i' faith and a corpulent.” Has a distinct 
affinity to the knight who had a cheerful look, a pleasing eye 
aud a most noble carriage, who was Jack Falstaff with his 
familiars, John with his brothers and sisters, And Sir John with all 
Europe. So felt inclined to follow his example and to refuse education 
on compulsion. If he were At the strapped or all the racks in the 
world—na), even in hajut —he would rot educate people on com¬ 
pulsion. If schoolmasters were as thick as blackberries in Vallam- 
brosa he would give no boy bis education on compulsion. But of 
course he supported the Bill I Oh I then why all the criticism ? 
Simply because instinct was a great matter and he had only criticised 
it on instinct. His instinct was opposed to compulsion, and still 
more to taxation. But he suppressed his own instincts in deference 
4o Mild Hindu’s reasons. 

Hooda would have opposed the Bill tooth and nail, but recol¬ 
lected that at Nagpur his opposition had elicited greater opposition, 
so explained that personally he was opposed to it. But as Mild 
Hindu had left the power in the hands of J*ocal Governments, the 
series of gilded chambers that delay and defer, he had no longer any 
fear, and would quietly sit and watch for twenty years till hope deferred 
made Mild Hindu heart-sick. Pundit followed Hooda. Has 
discovered a new obesity reducer. Whenever he gets up Council 
get thin! 

He thought of the story of the Potter and the Ass and feared 
the deaire Of Mild Hindu to please all would end in his pleasing 
nobody. His own Bill would have included compulsion—for some 
communities to bereducated And for others to remain as they were , 
no taxation ; full payment of charges from the Imperial fiscus 
But who would have thought that this risbi would be such an 
Admirer of polygamy as to dub all womankind as his 14 better half/' 

A singular love of plurality, indeed. 

Madge was still in 185,4. Had cut slept Rip Van Winkle by a 
good 37 years, for he regarded the Despatch of 1854 as the htgh- 
waper mark of Imperial wisdom Blood is thicker than water and 
Madge is thicker still So defended the District Officers in the belief 
that Dashing Boy had attacked them. u District Officers went into 
wikis where no Indian set foot at all. 14 Council wondered whether 
these were the Locomotive sheds of the Railway Sleeper 11 where no 
Indian set foot at ah.” Dashing Boy, much disconcerted at the 
miecaniage of his loyalty, dashed into an interruption and with true 
magnanimity declared that he regarded the District Officers as 41 very 
useful officers ” After this sparring, non-official eloquence was 
hushed and another miracle had happened. The marriage of Mild 
Hindu and Mbs Education was about to be celebrated and Free 
Lance had not risen to forbid the banns I 


Bootlair Saheb rose to wind up the debate. His predecessor 
hAd reserved the consideration of nine points for the year that 
had intervened—just three short of the labours of Hercules and 
the achievements of one greater than Hercules, the Lord of 
Kedleston and almost of Lhossa. If Falstaff had taken 14 all their 
seven points” in his target. Mild Hindu had not done himself so 
badly in taking six of the nine in his Bill, and left Bootlair Sahib's 
orations almost pointless. The seventh point was the demand of 
the Mild Hindu for a Secretary. But Bootlair Saheb, who heard 
his speech last year, had thought over the matter and planned from 
his Secretariat hiding-place a surprise for Mild Hindu. 41 You want 
a Secretary, eh ? Well, you shall have one, to he sure, and, my 
dear, you shall have ME! And as an indication of the Government's 
magnanimity, in the face of the opposition of my five dozen seniors 
in the U P, ] will re-incarnate myself as a full-blown Member 1 '• 
That self-denying ordinance had been given effect to and here 
was Bootlair Saheb in the latest of his many incarnations as 
11 happy prologue to the swelling act of the Provincial theme.” 

“ Glamis and thane of Cawdor; 

The greatest is behind. ” 

Evidently did not enjoy Mild Hindu's conquest of the air with 
his monoplane of eloquence on which he conducted Bootlair Saheb 
to the Philippines and Ceylon, and was sea-sick on the transmarine 
trips to European countries. Baroda was, however, very close to bis 
own doors and willy-nilly Bootlair Saheb had to go there. But Baroda 
was under the despotic sway nf the Gaekwar, who made no pro* 
vision for the guest from Muscovy hourly expected these fifty 
years to arrive at Peshawar. Moreover, Baroda was a speck uf 
sand in the Indian desert, and anything possible there from 
universal education to self-government. Besides, the Gaekwar 
was still in the laboratory and Bootlair Saheb would watch the 
uncanny experiments of the educational wizard. In spite of a)l 
this, look at Bombay. Sir George would not make education free 
but he would open more schools—even if not fast enough to 
satisfy his Council. Mild Hindu's conception may be anything, 
but the Bill he had produced was a small and sickly baby. However, 
the final confession of Bootlair Saheb was an eye-opener for No- 
More-Kay and Grover. Who was the enemy of the Government ? 
Russia ? Oh, no Germany ? Wrong again. Keir Hardie and the 
British Parliament? Not a bit It was—would you believe iti*— 
IGNORANCE I 


The Mild Hindu was all gratitude foi the order, 14 Let go the 
Bill.'' The Government was cautious but not unfair, and who could 
expect more from Government ? Complimented Dashing Boy on 
his consistency, and Dashing Boy beamed with joy. But added, 
he was consistent!) against the poor. Had asked Government 
only a little while ago to give up the cotton exrise which 
brought m 41 lakhs and more, not because the poor would 
gain, but because the mill^wners should not lose. This brought 
the face of the Dashing Boy a couple of pegs lower and be 
subsided into obscurity. u If the District Officer would compel a 
local body to use compulsion, so much the better. I wont Govern¬ 
ment to use it, if it only would.' 1 As for the Saasanide, would his 
gold chronometer say when the time would come for making a 
beginning in Universal Education I A word to Bhupen. Manna 
and quail come no more from Heaven. They are generally provided 
by the Exchequer and are called taxation. A parting shot at 
Bootlair Saheb If Baroda is autocratic pray what was the sun¬ 
baked bureaucracy to which he himself belonged 10 spite of hie 
greenness ? 

Sandow II. m great hurry to cast Mdd Hindu's bread on the 
waters that it may return to him after many days. So before putting 
question whether the Bill be introduced or not, asked Councillors 
for its publication in the Gazette. 
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(j- MUNDAMEL (j- lU) 

Prepared according to the formuU of 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Shammdin J. Sulemani, 
lata Chluf Medical Officer, Baroda State. 

Bat Enbrocition for Injaria. 

The Groat Household Remedy for Injuries 
of all kinds to Man, Horse, Bullock, etc. 
It stops bleed]ny instantly and wound 
heals vary rapidly without Pus bang 
farmed. 

Always keep vrith >ou 11 Mundamcl 1 ' in the 
house, play grounds, and when travelling, a* 

it gives immediate relief from Injuries. 

7k dr had at — 

Samsnta Bio Chemical Pharmacy, 

361 Upper C'hilpor Hoad, Cal curu. 
M T Madon & Co., 

24, Abdur Rahman Street, Bombay 
Mutyals & Ca, Station Road, Hyderabad 

F. A. Da Costa ft Co . Hyderabad (Sind) 
Esabbai Hebatbhu, Kan pit, Surat. 

G. N. Hakim, Raopura, Baroda. 

Sued Brother,, Reid Road, Ahnedabod. 


TO LET 


The Mubwrah —Ar ahlr, lusiurical literary .md 
ccunoimc, llluairetrd monthly niucanne or not lifts thin 
70 ptRtii, Rivinc tot Ini I Hun four ill uni muons every 
month The articles nulduJied are rhe bent specimens 
of Urdu Til a portion defied to Poetry is a>WAy» 
gooc. Palronutd Ly lead my Indian Gentlemen 
Annual snhsaiption Rs 1 8 o only 

STED Yute-AUMMH. 

For liirion particulars write tn ibe Ifanacer, 

fun MasiiwaRAH, JuNmifipr r, C,P 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced . 


Commumcata with 

M. do The Manager 

of “ The Comrade,” 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


LATEST NOVELTY! 

Photo on Silk Handkerchief, guaranteed to 

atend waahing. C.ihinil nr C 1 ) V Ironi Us, 3 
to Ks 5 . Biomnie Knliiiginicnt, 23 inv. by 17 ns 
highly finished and framed, Ks 14 Ollier 
sizes .it proportionate ra'es 

CHARLES ft CO., 43-1, Dharamiala Street, Cakntla 


f i—— -> | (JaAA-— jo 
l'rrtu 1'ranblftti in ol Prof. Vamhi’iy’s 

We*tern Culture iu Eaitem Lands 

(Honl III) Willi P01 tfiuLs of Prof V.uhIiliv tnd 
11 . H The Api Kh*in In wliimi the lunik 11 
dc<limit'd by—/AFAR OMAR, 11. \ f 

Tu U had at— Price Ra. 2-0. 
The Duty Book Depot, Aligarh. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbarar Street, Calcutta. 




Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta, 

supply every description of 

Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India . 

Estimate, and Designs free on application. 

Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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WANTED 

_ CANVASSERS 

Afflj to tematoMANAGER, 

" The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 

md 

% 

Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Omnium, TraveUng, 

Advertising, and Indenting Agency. 

Mofuuil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

Writ* h- 

S. H. BED1L, 

Manages, Mosiem Commission Agency, 
Roshan But Id trigs, Dei lasts Road\ 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wnnlfl, Can send you anything 
from A pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO. 

MERCHANTS. CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Head Offic* 1—133, Fran Road, F«rt 
Bombay. 

Branch Mongrel, Kathiawar. 

T alagr a phlc Addraaa i—"AH*Bombay. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


A e o 

EFFECT© 



19 ALWAYS 
PRODUCED 9 
BY OUR • 6 
COLOUR 9 9 
LINE 6 HALF 
TONE BLOCKS 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMPANY OF 
TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHY 

CALCUTTA PHOTOTYPE G 

« CROOKED LANE 
CALCUTTA 
icjtOFoaamurmaiAia*. 


Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship require* post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to 11 Senex,” c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished. 



Panoni & Co.,”' *■* 

Rcimir* to all lends of Firearms and 
Hand Instruments, also Coacli Builders, 
Wood Mere hauls, Contractors and 
Auctioneer^ 



Wanted 

T ¥ ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in a^djsiricti to push the aale 
of rt T^ Comrade . 1n For terms 

Communicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 



The- late Priori pal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles’) School Bhopal, CI , is 

at present open to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in 
eluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to tne sons of noblemen 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to 11 Omega, 1 * 
c/o Manager, "The Comradf " 


TO LET. 


HR MAUI 1 A, INFLUENZA. S MUD F 0 IM 9 OF HAGUE 

Uie BnhwUU'i Ajjuc Mmlura ov Ihl'j, Rt j 
BAlllW ALLA'S TONIC PILLS mr. 

Leha Union and Com.iUutkmAl WeAkn***, R,„ i-| 

RaTLIWALLA’S TOO! H POWDER h Ktaif. 
Really mods of Native and Kngfoh brim, mid, „ 
BhyUhri BDd Obt-njc And H P Ah. 4 . 

P ATM WALLAS RINGWORM OINTMENT, A*, a. 
^QLDjmtRirWMMIC ml ALSO llT Dr H. L 
PSiMub,' Worll Ulwrutny, Dadar, Uomhuy, 




PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 

f CALCUTTA f 


WANTED SITUATION 

Hy a Second Units McrJumciJ Engineer 
and graduate of the Aligarh College, 

For terms write to— 

AL1 AHMED KHAN, s a. (Alig ), 
Basti Danimtuandan, 

/Hibtm&kur City. 


THE PAPER 

— FOR —— ■ ■ 

ADVERTISERS 


For rata* to: —MANAGER, 

“The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA, 


Kashmir Shop, 

K. Sadruddin Abdul Khalik, 


Dealers in Shawls, Silks, Phulkan, 
Skins, Old Persian Carpets, Miiapar 
Carpets, Bokhara Somies, Old Silk 
.Embroideries, Old Bmsswaw, New 
Brassware, Woodwork, end all kinds 
of Persian and Indian Cunoa 


J)UR CALCUTTA SHOP 
PARK STREET. 
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PRESENT DISCONTENT. 


MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To be had horn 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADE,” 

109, R1PON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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OUR 

STOCK¬ 

TAKING 


ANNUAL 

SALE 


IS NOW IN FULL SWING. 


SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 
BARGAINS TO BE PICKED UP 
DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS ONLY. 


MAN-MAKING CLOTHES. 



OllT 11 BeaUU " Suits. —Made from fine cool Holland 

3 Suits for Rs. 10-8. 

Our 11 Office" Suits* —Made from hard wearing Holland 

Complete Suit 

6-8 only. 

Our 11 Challenge 11 Suits —Made from exceedingly good quality 

Complete Suit 

8-0 only. 

Our 11 Idesl " Suits- —Same as above but of a superior quality Tuatu 

Complete Suit 

12-0 only. 

Cannanore Tweed Suits.— In a range of 40 seled patterns 

Complete Suit 

„ 12-0 only. 

Bleached White Drill Suits. —Coat and Trousers only, Rs. 5-8 

Superior quality 

„ 7-8. 

Crash Suits 

— 

„ 9-0 each. 



DISTINCTIVE LINES IN MEN’S WEARABLES. 

2,000 Only Cawopore White Twill Shirt' 

. As. 14-6 each. 

1,000 „ Wlvte Matte Shirts 

«•» Re 1-4 

300 Ixingcloth Neglige Snirts with stiff cuffs, Re. 1-15 .. * | 

200 doz. Soft Matte Collars 

... „ 3-0 per doz. 

200 Soft T* ill Collars 

1. 3-0 

40 <1 Cashmere Socks 

»i 5-8 

18 Cycling Hose 

„ 1-6 each, 

40 1, Imitation Si>k Socks . 

4-8 

50 1, Coloured Colton Socks 

3-0 per doz. 

1,000 only Silk Woven Ti« 

0-14 eattfi. 

700 Cotton Woven Tuis . . 

... „ 0-6 n 

40 dOZ. Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 

11 2-12 per doz. 

2 1, Curzon Topees 

» 2-10 each. 

2 „ Curzon Topees, covered Real Felt, Rg. 34 , 7.4 n 
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The Manager will hr muck Miged if those of our readers who 
heme been receiving copies of this paper as specimens will ktndh 
notify whether they wish to become subscribe*3 or not. This is 
to htile to ask that Wt pel sure they unit comply with the Manager's 
request. 

We are happy to say that we are now in a position to supply 
" The Comrade *' to Muhammadan student* who apply to us during 
the month '/ April at the reduced rate of Rs. 1 way three 
months paid in advance and to non-Moslem students at the still 
tamer rate of Re* J every six months. 


The Week. 


Jipn and Britaia. 

Thb Angio-JapaittM Commercial Treaty ha. been published. 
It remain, in futee for twelve yean but either party may at any 
tinW give a year's notice of ita desire to make modifications. 
Failing agreement the Tariff portion of the Treaty terminates The 
treaty provides reductions from the new Japanese Tariff in 
important desses of textiles and iron and steel good, in which Great 
ferimift « eapepatyrinrerestad,, 

. rt ' British imports of ll^a above-article* are ajbout j£sjoo,ooo per 
^ V^mmim or Over W'-Jpor eretj,’af «U import/of such articles The 
V •. .Treaty provide, far- eoe flau tt d free adrnMwn into Great Britain of 



*» of Ja patvrei /iwairtfc fan fumt import. of »hi<$ 

\ \ ^ y s' fc V 


amount to .£2,150,000 per annum. The Treaty also provides 
mutually for most favoured nation treatment. British oversea 
dominions desiring to particpate must give two years' notice. The 
papers give a qualified reception to the Treaty. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey, replying to 
Lord RonaldshAy, said that the question of perpetual leases in 
Japan would be the subject of a separate agreement. 

T here is considerable speculation regarding the object of 
inclusion in the Japanese Tariff Treaty of a schedule enumerating 
certain articles which will continue to be admitted free into England 
and the provision enabling both Governments to modify schedules 
after the lapse of a year. This is regarded by the Tariff Reformers 
os indicating the possibility of a tariff reform in the near future 
and a threat of retaliation against the Japanese unless substantial 
reductions are made in the new tariff. 

Mr. Winston Churchill speaking at a Free Trade demonstration 
in London, said that eight years of controversy hod left the ramparts 
of Free Trade unbroke 1 and the Empire more closely knit and 
more conscious of its unity and strength than ever. He said 
a remarkable vindication of our F~ee Trade policy was the brilliant 
Commercial Treaty which Sir Edward Grey hod negotiated with 
Japan in which for the first time our great free market was formally 
recognised by one of the great Powers as a boon greater than that 
offered hy the tariffs of any other nation. 


Public Expenditure. 

On February 21st List, Mr. O'Grady asked a question in the 
House of Commons regarding the increase of public expenditure 
in India and asked if Government would appoint a small committee 
1 to enquire and report on the subject. He received a reply that 
the questions asked would be referred to the Government of India 
and that the Secretary of State would suggest that an account of 
the expenditure be prepared with a view to its being supplied to 
Parliament. A despatch lias now been received in India in the 
course of which Lord Morley writes as follows:—“ In the course 
of the debate in your Excellency's Legislative Council to which 
I referred in my reply, your honourable financial colleague, after 
laying stress on the need of economy in public expenditure, 
announced that all the members of your Excellency’s Government 
would during the current year subject the expenditure for which 
they are individually responsible to close scrutiny with a view 
to efleriing all possible economies. I welcome this public 
expression of your policy and I hope that the enquiries that will bo 
undertaken in the various departments of your Excellency’s 
Government will lead to substantial benefit to the finances of Indio. 
I shall be glad if you will furnish me in due course with infortnatlqe 
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as to the results or these enquiries and I request that you will 
prepare and submit to me (with a view to presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment) a report on the growth of Indian expenditure during the last 
ten years, r900-01 to 1910-11, together with explanatory notes on 
the causes ^which it is attributed 11 

Home Rule. 

At a meeting of Unionist clubs of Ireland, held at Belfast, it 
was decided to send to the Plenum of all the self-gnu rning colonies 
a manifesto declaring that it is the fixed determination of the In^h 
Unionists to repudiate Home Rule V Lord 'I cm pie town, who 
presided, reiterated Ulster’s df termination to fight in the event of 
Home Rule becoming an accomplished fact. 

At a Unionist demonstration at Lambeth, Mr Balfour accused 
the Government of deliberately plotting to pass Home Rule over 
the heads of the electorate He dwelt on the danger of Home 
Rule to Imperial unity Mr Balfour further said that the necessity 
of the Unionist programme was soeid reform. 


The Empire's Court of Appeal. 

In the House of Commons at question time Mr Asquith 
stated that the question of combining the judicial functions of the 
Privy Council and the House of lairds into one ultimate Court 
of Appeal for the Empire would be considered at the Imperial 
Conference 

Turkey. 

There are reports at Cetinje that the AHiamans are successful 
everywhere and that on the 7th the Turkish troops were surrendering, 
being disarmed and then released 

The Vali of Scutari, Albania, has telegraphed that the 
insurgents are increasing and asks urgently lor reinforcements. 
The Ministry is despatching three further battalions from the 
Constantinople garrison and is calling out the Rcriifs of the Black 
Sea region. Shefket Torgut, who is in command of the expedition, 
started on the 9th. 

The Government is still without news from Tusi. It is reported 
that the Mirdites arc joining the rising which is extending. 


Yemen. 

Some interesting details regarding the position in Yemen, 
supplementing Reuter’s report tlmt the Turkish forces have retired, 
were received by this mail by the Tunes of India from its 
Aden correspondent He writes: The men of tl c Imam Yahya 
I Inmeed ud Dm are advancing against Kctiba, a Turkish district 
lying nearly two days from Teaz, some distant ■- from the British 
frontier. The Turks have obtained information about the advance 
of the rebels and are preparing to meet them. r V here are now 
nearly a,ooo Turkish troops, Arab recuits, in and nhouL Kolaba 
and these are to be augmented by rrmforrennnHs from the Turkish 
port of Mecca Severe righting between the Tink< and the rel>cU 
near Horoz, a Turkish distnct about three da)s' distance from 
Hod tidal 1, was recently reported Ad v lies from ifnriuduh stale 
that Haji F drees Ilirn^ leaves Hodcidah shortly fin Subiah, capital 
of the Mahdi of Asir. S\ed M.vhomed Bin ldrees will meet the 
Mahdi and will advise bun to giv/' up his hostile attitude towards 
the 'Turks and impress upon him to obey the Sultan of Turkey. 
Mahomed Edrces is a bonmii tradesman belonging to the 
Midgerlian tribe. He stayed f ur m.ny yeais m Eg) |>r, Constanti¬ 
nople, Aden, Jeddah, llodeidah, A&ir and other ports of Arabia 
and is reported to be the irtimutc Iritnd of the Mahdi. He 
visited the Mahdi last year and stopped with him for sonic time 
ard then came to Aden. The Tuiks appear to have enlisted 
the co-operation of the Sherif of Mecca. Hossein Pasha and 
[zzet Pasha, the Commander-in-Chicf of the forces in Yemen, 
recently met the Sherif and several tribal chiefs of the Hedjax at 
feddah and had a long discussion with them on the situation 
a Yemen. It ia repotted that the Sherif will send to Yemen 


a large force drawn from the Arab tribes of the Hedjaz to co 
operate with the Turks in suppressing the rebellion. 

The Turkish relief force has entered Sanaa. Reuter’s telegrams 
from Hodeidah indicate that there was severe fighting before 
Sanaa. The rebels were in great strength and shelled El Hajjeb 
with Turkish guns they had captured. These telegrams were 
despatched prior to ihc Constantinople message announcing the 
relief of Sanaa. A despatch from Sanaa states that there has 
been a further fierce engagement in the vicinity. The rebels were 
dislodged and a hundred killed. The insurgents have been 
continually attacking Sanaa lor ten hours using the artillery. The 
troops and the inhabitants are defending the town resolutely. 

Natives from the interior state that a force of v,8oo 
Turks wav annihilated by n strategem at Perim. [This word is wrong 
or alludes to a town in the interior having the same name as the 
island ] They also say that Nuden was captured on 30th March, 
only fifteen escaping out of three regiments. They declare 
that the Turks now only hold El Taig and Sanaa in the 
interior. 


Persia. 

A message from Washington to the Times states that the 
five American financiers who have been selected for service under 
the Persian Government are Messrs. Schuster, Cairns, McCasttey, 
Hills and Dicky It is expected that they will reach 'Iehcran late 
in the spring ready to take up their duties. All of the above 
named have served in the Phillipines with the exception of Mr. Hills. 

The Persian Government has apologised for the mv sion of the 
Turkish Consulate at Bushire by a mob which lynched a policeman 
who had taken refuge in the Consulate. It is, however, understood 
that the Porte is considering the advisability of despatching a guard 
for the protection of the Consulate. 


Morocco. 

During a debate in the Senate on the foreign policy of the 
Government M. Ribot, referring to the critical situation of Fe*, 
said it was France’s policy to support the Sultan and establish order 
in the Provinces. It was easy for the French to go to Fee but 
difficult to substitute themselves for Mulai Hafid. In an interview 
Sencr Canal*jas, the Spanish Premier, said that the Government 
was taking steps not to be surprised by events in Morocco. 

There is continued anxiety regarding the situation in Morooca 
According 10 the latest advices a coalition of rebellious tribesmen 
is surrounding Fez ^ 

M. Cruppi, French Minister for Foreign Afairs, stated in the 
Senate that if the situation at Fez became difficult France would 
take the necessary measures within the Algeciras Act Lu ensure the 
security of Europeans 

The Baghdad Railway. 

The Daily Tt legraph's Constantinople correspondent states 
that no further p 1 ogress has been nude m the negotiations regarding 
the Gulf section of the Baghdad Railway. The correspondent 
adds that Sir Gerard Lowther, British Ambassador, is not very 
well satisfied. 


South Africa. 

In 1 he House of Lords, replying to questions by Laid AmpthQ) 
regarding the South African Immigration Bill, Lord Lucas, Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, said that subject to certain amendmenti 
which had been published in a recent parliamentary paper tb* 
Imperial Government accepted Che Bill as redressing * the grievances 
of Indians. Since Chen additions had been made securing the 
rights of domiciled Indians and their wives and children, includiry 
the granting of permits for readuittaac* to SuotMJiM* if they 
temporarily left the country. 
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immigration. The Minister thought that too much had been made of 
the education test in the past. Tie advocated rather a test of health 
and character. 

The Natal Immigration Board has passed applications for leave 
to import 15,000 to 16,000 Indians It is stated thAt owing to good 
harvests in India and other factors, it is almost impossible to obtain 
Indians. 

Mr. John Robertson asked in the House of Commons whether 
jp the event of Asiatics being admitted mto South Africa under 
the new Immigration Act they could b* excluded by a provincial 
legislation. Mr. Harcourt, Colonial Secretary, said lf Control 
is in the hands of the Unioft Government, which further is expressly 
"Charged with the control of matters specially or differentially affecting 
Asiatics " 

Hindu Univeriily. 

It is stated that over eight lakhs of rupees have been subscribed 
up lo Saturday last for the Hindu University scheme It is under¬ 
stood that the deputation will shortly tour throughout ihr country to 
collect funds for the University. 

Private Advises from England state that a petition lot the 
proposed University of India is now 111 the hands of the India 
Office, London, and will be submitted to the King-Emperor for 
a Royal Charter 

Efforts are being made by the promoters of the proposed 
University of lndui and the Hindu University to amalgamate the 
two schemes and to work jointly rathei than separately. Mrs. 
Besant and the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya will worli 
together for one University under the name of the University 
of Benares. In the beginning the University will only Ik: an examin¬ 
ing body like the Government Universities in India, but the promo¬ 
ters trust that it will later on become a teaching body and so fulfil 
the true ideal of University hfe unknown at present in India. The 
Central Hindu College at Benares will be the first college affiliated 
to this University. The standard of efficiency in the examination* 
will be kept the same as in the Government Universities and Govern¬ 
ment will also have representatives on the Governing Body of the 
University of Benares. Mrs Besanr has been silently working 
for the last one year and she counts upon forty lakhs of rupees 
at present, and since the amalgamation .if the two proposed 
Universities will be effected, the total amount will come up to fifty 
lakhs. It is further proposed that when Mrs Besant goes to 
England on 22nd April she will meet H. H +he Aga Khan and pray 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to lay the foundation of the Muslim 
University and the University of Benares during his visit to India, 
after the Delhi Durbar. A big meeting is being arranged to be held 
neat week in the Town Hall at which Mrs Besant and Pondil 
Madan Mohan Malaviya will speak on the proposed scheme. JhV 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares is expected to pieMde 

Moslem University. 

Mr. Sua.ukat All, Joint Secretary to th- Moslem University 
Central Committee, Aligarh, is now in Madras having returned 
from Nellore whither ho proceeded with Mr. Yacoob Hasan, one 
of the secretaries of the local committee. Ar Nel'ore a local 
committee was formed to raise funds for the Moslem University 
with KhaO Bahadur Kadir Nava/ Ktwn Sahib as president. The 
Collector headed the list with a month's income. 

A meeting of the Moslem residents of Simla, who are mostly 
employed in the Government Press, was held on the 9th to collect 
funds for the Moslem University. Mr. Bruce presided and Rs. 600 
was collected on the spot. Mr. Vaughan Rees, Superintendent, and 
the Hindu staff attended. 

A public meeting of the Mahomedan community was held 
on the nth under the presidency of Mr. A. K. S. Jamal. The 
Muslim University deputation from Aligarh was welcomed. At the 
close of the proceedings itv^as announced ttiat subscriptions to the 
«*s$ent of Rs. 1,12,750 h*d been promised. The president contributed 
^raatds that half a lakh- Half a lakh was/Collected in Baluchistan. 


The London Masque. 

Thic Shah of Persia has made a donation of one thousand 
sterling to the fund for the establishment of a Mahomedan mosque 
in London. The Persian Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs have joined the committee. 


The Neora Tram-wrecking. 

With reference to the accident that occurred on the mght of ihe 
4th instant, between Neora and Sadsapur stations on the Dinapnr 
section of the East Indian Railway aud m which several persons were 
injured and same killed, it was found out later thut a similar attempt 
was made to wreck the mam line, but the culprit did not succeed 
in gaining their object. It has been decided to offer a reward of 
Rs. r,ooo for any information leading lo the detection of the 
criminals 

The Abor Trouble. 

Iiis reported that Mr. Noel Williamson, Assistant Political Officer 
at Sadiya, Assam, and Dr. Gregorson have been murdered with their 
party by the savage tnbe of Abors on the Assam frontier. A search 
parly and a few men of the military police have been despatched. 
Mr. Harison a planter has been rendering good help to the search 
party An expedition may be sent later if the Government decides 

Scientific Education. 

His Fxcki.lkncv the Governor of Bombay inaugurated two 
important schemes on Wednesday evening by laying the foundation 
stones of the new Central Science College and Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Hall. His Excellency said how Sir Cowasji led the way with a 
generous gift of four lakhs and was followed by Sir Jacob Sassoon 
with ten lAkhs and Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim with four and a half 
lakhs In addition to* the sums mentioned, Government propose 
to give five lakhs to this institute, so that with the provision of 
four lakhs fc r the public hall, half a lakh of which the Government 
hope to receive from the Senate and some accumulated interest, 
the total siim of more than twenty-nine lakhs will be available for 
the building, equipment, endowment and scholarships for Muham¬ 
madans which Sir Cummbhoy’s donations will establish He said 
there was still a want to be supplied and it would complete the 
co-operation of the great communities if a Hindu name or names 
could be permanently embodied in the noble pile of buildings 

Education in England 

Mr. Asquith stated that the Government hoped, after the 
Parliament Bill was enacted, to carry an Education Bill on the 
lines of ihe pledges given to the electors. 


House of Common*. 

The House of Commons having only disposed 01 three and 
a half lines of the Parliament Bill in a week, Mr. Asquith moved 
,the so-called **Kangaroo Closure” under which the Chairman 
select some of the most important amendments for discussion, 
hopping over the rest which are thereby ruled out. The motion 
was adopted 


China. 

The Hong-Kong correspondent of Lhc Daily Expm\& states 
thatasenous rising in Canton has started. The Tartar General 
commanding the troops has been murdered Reinforcements are 
being humed to the spot 

Alghanistan. 

On the occasion of a Durbar ut Jellalahad the Amir cut the 
first sod of the Dotonta Canal which is about to be constructed. 
His Majesty has shown great interest in this undertaking which he 
hopes to see finished before the end of this year. It will bring 
a very large acreage under cultivation. 
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Win *n Lhe new reforms were annuunced Indui believed that in the 
Provincial legislatures at least the popular voice 
Finance or Farce ) would prove effective in regulating legislation 
and administration. The new financial arrange¬ 
ments specially were viewed with great satisfaction and it was 
believed that here at least was something like Swaraj under the .xgis 
of the British The most notable utterance after the reforms had 
come into force was that of the Hon. Sir Edwaid Baker, who hoped 
that the Civil Scrvire which had worked with such eminent success 
before would prove equal to the more difficult and delicate task 
of working in conjunction with the people. Well, this was the second 
year of the new Council in Bengal and its second Budget nas 
recently been passed. But there is hardly any change from 
the old order of things on winch we can look hark with 
satisfaction. Interminable speeches on cvciy conceivable topic 
were still delivered on the last day when not a pie of the Budget 
could be touched, and the s>|)rcch of one nnn-oftiual member 
occupies nearly six columns of the RengaUc But we arc lold that 
so far as the Budget itself was concerned it wo jld hart* made no 
difference at all if not a single nun-official mem be 1 had been elected 
The Finance Committee in which the official and iionortiu.il 
members were to discuss and pre|Mirc Ihe Financial Stu'emrul 
inct only once, and that loo only a few dAys before the meeting 
in which it was lo be presented Wc uris further lold that only 
thuau items of the Budget were to be discussed which were 
considered by the Government Lu be noil-obligatory Hems m 
expenditure and could therefore be altered ; and that this year in 
particular these items aggregated not uores ot lakhs, or even 
thousands but—zero! The Finance Committee, therefore, spent a 
pleasant quarter of an hour mid busied itself with eminent success 
with the arduous task doing nothing Subsequently as a sop Lhe 
sum of five lakhs on I of a Budget of five crores was. offered to 
the non official memlftrs to discuss and allot, ll this be so we are 
tempted to ask whether this is finance or farce, 


His many friends and admirers were no less anxious to recognise the 
merits ol Mr. S Sultan Ahmad than the Local 
Recognition. Government which appointed him Deputy I-egal 
Remembrancer. They were “At Home” in the 
s.pacious residence "f the M*l»r*ja of Durbhangn on Tuesday 
afternoon and a largr? number of guests responded to the invitations. 
Calcutta is gay in the winter, but its rummer garb is for from gay, and 
a function like this was needed to cheer up those who were unable to 
migrate to the hills. It was altogether a pleasant part)* and reflected 
not only the popularity of Mr. Sultan Ahmad but also the excellent 
stewardship of those who were responsible for the arrangements. A 
feature specially noteworthy—for, alas 1 it is far from common in 
Calcutta-~was the total absence of intoxicants from the long list of 
refreshments. This was as it ought to be. The hosts were Mossal- 
mans who are expected to abhor liquor, and it was only right that 
they followed the maxim 


— f* u/1/^ }/ —^ ix L i* j oJ Aa. j4 

“ What thou likest not for thyself, like not also for others. 11 

The principal guest was also a teetotaller both in theory and in 
practice, and it would have been graceful even in those whose religion 
does not forbid the use of intoxicants to have eschewed them for 
Lhe sake of their guest for two short hours in a fairly long existence 
Well, the experiment was a capital success; we do not think anyone 
particularly felt Lhe absence of such a stimulant, and perhaps the 
one or two that did, we suspect it was not good for them to have it 1 


The problem iff housing the Legislators promises to become 
quite as interesting as the problem of housing 
Housing the the poor. The Hon. Mr. Bhupendro Nath 

Legislators. Ilasu complained of lhe vastness of the meeting 

place of the Provincial Council because his 
voice could not reach the members sitLing at the other end and we 
have no doubt he finds Lhat he is cribbed, cabined and confined in 
the bi/ou Council Chamber allowed to the Imperial Legislature in 
Government House What is needed is a chamber of the size 
which could be arrived at by striking an average between the magni¬ 
ficent lull in Belvedere and the--no, not exactly, the Black Hole 
at Government House But non-official members need a well- 
equipped political libraiy and the official members need rooms 
for carrying on departmental work between divisions, and His 
Excellency wishes to add several committee rooms for private 
discussions Then there would be lobbies of all sorts, and we 
hope a more accommodating Press Gallery and a room for members 
of the Fourth Estate No doubt a luncheon room and a bar would 
also have to be added, and as it would bt more convenient to 
have a chamber for lhe Provincial Legislature somewhere near 
Government House rather than in the sylvan solitude of 
Uuvedere, a huge structure costing several lakhs of rupees 
would have lo be built Some of our local contemporaries have 
uigg^stcd that instead of wasting more public money it would 
he bent r to unli/c the Victoria Memorial Hall for the Legislatures, 
and one or the*c journals has accused the oiher of the best form 
nl flattery—imiJUion It would be poor consolation to the papei 

with violated rop>rights to read in a Bomba) contemporary that its 
originality did not savr it from making an absurd suggestion, nor 
would it comfort the plagiarist to know that it stole an absurdity. 
The /tines uf fndnt thinks that “a natural desire for economy has 
led the advocates of the scheme to forget that the Hall was built 
with a very definite pm pose." The object which the building was to 
serve was that there .iff classes could “ learn the lesson oi history 
nnd see levivcd before their eyes the marvels of Lhe past” It is 
reitamly news to Miosc who live in Calcutta that the I fall ts built. 
Surely the Twin uf India could not be wrong and the Hall is 
either already built, though hidden from the optics of lesser lights, 
or the Printer's Devil who forgot to add the word “fellow” between 
11 our Indian” and “subjects” 111 an issue of the Advocate 0/ India 
has been kicked out by that journal and employed by the Times 
uf India and has again omitted to print the words “to be” 
between “was” and “built." As regards the lessons which 
the Hall was designed to tcAch, Lhe only lessons which it has 
yet taught is the object-lesson of delay and procrastination. The 
construction has hastened so slowly that the history which is 
fast growing up since it was designed by Lord Curzon would 
Soon be too voluminous to be accommodated therein. It may or 
may not revive before the people's eyes “the marvels of the 
past,” but it is certainly itself one of .the marvels of the* 
present and promises at this rate to be one of the marvels of* 
fairly distant future. We can give oar won! for it to our local 
contemporaries that we would hack up their suggestion if only 
they could give us then word that they would ensure the construe* 
tion of this memorial plus Valhalla within the next two neerojaltiefl, 
Our Bombay contemporary says that “the subscribers gave their 
money for a definite object and Dot with a view to sparing 
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the pockets oT the tupayers or to-day "^But in the same breath 
it says that "it was by Lord Curzon’s guidance that the desire to 
ttunmemonite Queen Victoria was directed into this channel,” 
wnd while deploring "the lock of continuity" in India regrets 
dial "the original purpose of the lull is forgotten” If it 
was "by Lord Curzon’s guidance that the desire to commemorate 
Qfleen Victoria was directed mto this channel,” then wc can 
onderstand why "the original purpose of the hall is forgotten” 
and can shed bitter tears for the " lack of continuity" which has 
depnvedfflfndia and the (fall of Ix>rd ('ur/on. But the reference 
to the poor subscribers is evidently superfluous. They do not 
count at all beyond the fact that they loved and respected the 
Queen and genuinely desired to commemorate her long rule 111 
India. Wejrast that if not by the guidance of Ixird Curzon, then by 
the guidance of their own good sense, their desire to commemorate 
her reign would be directed into the pioper channel of utilizing 
the Memoiial lla.ll for the noblest memorial of Victoria the Good, 
And statesmen at her coum.il met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider ye* 

By shaping some august deciee, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 

Brood based upon her people’s will, 

Ard compassed by the inviolate sea 


We are glad to learn that the collection of funds for the Hindu 
University is going on with great success 
The Hindu 'Ve had expressed in an earlier issue the views 

University. those who advocated a Malianimrdan 

University on the iiibjea of one or more 
Hindu Universities, and they can now have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their own example stimulated their Hindu brethren to 
work more strenuously than before for tne Advancement of education 
on Hindu lines. We shall rejoice to know of the success <.f the en¬ 
deavours of Hindu workers and shall watch rheir process withlinkresl 
and hope We were new enamoured of the Indian University 
of Mrs Besant because it lacked tin* distinctive features which alone 
could have justified its creation It provided no nexus betwien the 
colleges that were to have betn affiliated *o it Ai regards the* 
scheme of the Hop. Bandit Medan Mohan Malaviya, it was too 
vague and impalpable We could understand the extension of 
Aligarh, and we could understand a similar extension of the Bcimru-. 
Hindu Col^^ But theie was no tangible outcome of the Hun, 
Pandit’s idoas of education on Hindu lines bv which we could judge 
Ilia Hindu University The Utest news that the two schemes have 
been amalgamated has, however, t-moved our diflv ulties Wc now 
understand that the Hon. Pandit Madau Mohan Muloviya docs not 
differ mater ally in hts ideas of Hindu lines of education fium those 
of Mrs. Besant, and that the Hindu University would be run more 
or less on the lines of the Central Hindu College A »1 the same, 
nt await with interest a further exposition of the new scheme, becapst: 
an authoritative statement from the organisers of the joint scheme 
would be better than oirside surmise* however intelligent and 
ajkrawd. We note that the expectations of the promote r* are 
quite high and that is ’only natural, In contrast with tins me 
have to remember that the leaders of the Mussalmans. were at 
fint so despondent that a sum which would have just sufficed 
to equip a college was fixed upon as the basis of the Moslem 
University. The Mussulmans have, however, done better than 
had been expected, but they have still much to do. They 
must remember that even the Science Institute at Bombay commences 
in career with 29 lakhs. We are hopeful that the contri¬ 
butions of the Mussulmans would be in considerable excess of 
the ie lakhs asked for at the outset, as news has come in from Burmah 
of a subscriptions of A*. 1,11,500 and from, Baluchistan of 
Re 50,000, apd smaller contributions /ire announced from 
' various localities in Nfottbern Iqdia. Bht at this stage, when 


things arc languishing a little, what U needed is the 
Announcement of the donation of H H. the Nizam. A sum 
worthy of the Premier Chief or India would give courage and hope 
to all and infuse fresh life into the workers. With two such Univer¬ 
sities as Benares and Aligarh it would be in the fitness of things if 
arrangement* were made for some sort of intercourse between the 
undergraduates of the two. It is the custom in England for dele¬ 
gates from the Cambridge Union to visit Oxford during one term and 
take part 111 a debate in the Oxford Union just as if they were ordinAry 
members of that Society, and for the Oxford Union to send 
delegates in the next term to take a similar part in a delude 
of the Cambridge Union. Of course the delegates from the sister 
Universities do not necessarily oppose each other m the debate 
It is’ 110L a tussle between the two Universities, such as the Boat 
Race or the Cnckct and Football Matches, but an occasion for 
friendly intercourse. We would not suggest competitions between 
the two Univeisities to begin with, for they may degenerate into 
rabid religious rivali) But an exchange of visits between the 
Debating Sot ictics of the two such as takes place between Oxford 
and Camhudgc would be mast useful, and we see no reason why 
a begimng should not he made with the Societies already 
in existence in the Colleges at Benares and Aligarh 


Tin- 'indent of contemporary international politics who follows 
the various alliances, ententes , and raftfrnche- 
The Trouble* w cuts becomes breathless at the rapid 

of Turkey. movements of international sympathies. The 

laic T/ird Salisbury’s chief had championed 
the cause of Turkey—foi a consideration -at the Berlin Con¬ 
ference, bul t/ml Salisbury took away the breath of the Eastern 
world by admitting that they had been backing the wrong 
horse More recently, after a sudden change of jockeys, the 
“wrong horse” heroine the favourite once more. But to-day it 
appears as if England thinks she followed Lhc wrong tip again and 
is iv suller. vs the plunger who has lost The Tory papers are the 
most w rathful, and appear to he leading the vanguard of opposition 
to the Young 'lurk I11 the meantime Turkey is busy on the one 
hand with the adjustment of Lhe questions relating to the Baghdad 
Railway, with it crushing kilcmetiic guarantee bequeathed to it by 
the ht n regime, and appears to have come very near a complete and 
sail'.factory solution by dir t of patient, shrewd and tactful negotiations 
CAiriu! on with Germany and England On the other hand, she has to 
luce the icvoh in undisciplined Albania and the chronic troubles of 
Lhc \cmen. Munienngm thinks a lot of itself since it has become a 
a kingdom, and has presumed to a^k Turkey to introduce reforms 
slowly into Albania so that the internal economy of the baby 
kingdom may not be upset. From the news received from Turkey 
it appears that Montenegro has a hand in the Albanian 
♦roubles, and were it not lor the fact that the Turks are a long- 
suffering people and the Young Turks are conscious of the dis¬ 
advantages of a war in their present financial condition and of the 
absoluie necessity or peace for the development of the Ottoman 
'Empire, they would have taught a sharp lesson to their tiny 
neighl>ou r The difficulties of Yemen are nothing new, but the 
Young Tuiks are trying to face them not only by despatching troops 
which have token Sanaa And are now fighting the insurgents but 
also by sending mediators to bring about a peaceful surrender. 
Those who wish to see an old naLion recovering the lost ground by 
rejuvenating itself by those means which have vitalized decrepit 
nations elsewhere in Europe and Asia will sympathize with the lurks 
in their many-sided troubles and wisn them the success to which not 
only their courage but also their patience entitles them. We are glad 
that the Liberal Government in England is not aggressive about the 
question of a Turkish port on the Persian Gulf and that a settlement 
honourable to both nations is likely to be reached. What Turkey 
needs is a decade of peace, and while she is avoiding war with her 
neighbours which have on more than one occasion provoked her greatly, 
she is insuring the continuance of peace by improving her army and 
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building up a respectable navy Hut it ja amusing to sec that the 
Young Turks are accused of Chauvinism and are denounced for 
Turkey's 11 bloated estimates ” of national defence by just that party 
in English politics which has periodical scares of German 
invasion, would make military service compulsory And add lo 
the expedfhture on the Navy by cutting down Old Age Pensions, 
if not by accepting the super-tax on incomes or the periodical 
valuation of land and its enhanced taxation. What is often the 
meat of Europe is declared to be the poison of Asia, and 
this is illustrated nowhere belter than in the Tory papers of 
England when dealing with the problems of Turkey, 

HP/ 

Verse. 

April in Upper India. 

Thk vest Wind moaned among the trees, 

The sad leaves shook and fell, 

The distant murmur of the bees 
Came faintly down the dell. 

Love lay among his wasted flowers; 

Love sighed and sang—“ the day is long ”, 

Time laughed and would not hear the song. 

The dapple shadow of the leaves 
Lay trembling on the grass ; 

Upon the yellow stacked sheaves 
There watched nor lad nor lass. 

Love strayed among his fallen bowers ; 

Love moaned and sang—" the day is long ", 

Time laughed and would not hear the song. 

lazily sped the long hot day, 

The dust was in the wind ; 

Beyond, the burning breath of May , 

The sweets of March behind , 

Love grew aweary of the hours, 

Love uined and sang—“the day is long , " 

Time laughed and would not hear the song. 

The fierce sun shimmered on the land. 

The birds their nests forsook , 

The hot wind quivered on the sand 
That marged the dying brook; 

Love*languished vainly for his mate , 

Love sighed and sang — '■ the day is long ’ ; 

Time laughed and would not hear the song. 

His mate came with the brief springtide. 

With springtide she was gone, 

His mate came home when far anrl wide 
The sweets of March were strewn ; 

But now the Jand lay desolate ; 

Love ntQalied and sang -“the day is long", 

Time laughed and would not hear the song. 

Fair Jamttna I thy limpid plain 

Where laved the village maids 

Of Brij (whose garments once their swain 

Purloined)-—lay in braids 

Of glist'ning sand, and feath’ry reeds, 

Love sighed and sang—“ the day is long ” ; 

Time laughed and would not hear the song, 

The lata* stalks lay sere and wan, 

And woeful blew the breeze, 

And bloom less drooped the nafarman t, 

And cheerless stood the trees. 

Love sickened with the day's long pains . 

Love sang—“ the day is very long ” ; 

Time laugned and would not hear the song. 

Wasiti. 

* Poppy. t Larkspur. 


The Comrade. 

The Simultaneous Examinations. 

Thkrf. is no doubt that Indians are placed at a great disadvan¬ 
tage in competing for the I C. S. on account of the examination 
being held in England. A French writer who had made a 
considerable study of Indian problems wrote — 

1 have known xome young men who passed llm difficult proof—this difficult 
test One nf them struck me very ►much nt die time by hi$ tweetneu and 
melancholy gravity, by his great ardent and sad eyes, full of melancholy 
day dreams, and even then of regrets . . lie is dead, killed by the 

English climate, far from lus parents and his gods, far from tlie Indfap 
sunk and the waters of the sacicd nvtrs I lie glory 1 fear, repented 
in the case of many others. The hr si blow nwmLing a high cla* c hild 
at the threshold nf this hazardous enterprise is the lass of Ins rank or 
position in society. No one could cross (he seas without incurring 
social forfuliire I ! now wt.11 that the Hminiums , do give back hb 
taste to the young ca ml'dale who has siiccctdcd m the competitive enmi- 
nation Hut the unsuccessful one is not at ali benefited by a like favour. 
He returns to Ins rountry, impoverulied, widened, and diminished 
both in body and mind, no longer loving tlie things he lo^ed before «w 
Ulieving in lire things ofliM former faith. Our word ratf u», in it* 
Lruel iiittfikiiie, Ukj feeble in point the piofnund nnd incurable misery of 
Mich a ii r c of failure, nf snch destroyed fortune, and of ^uch intelligence 
which is for ever iroublwh 

In spite of a dash of sentimentality about stay in foreign lands 
msefurable from a native And lover of La belle Prance, the difficult^ 
of the Hindu candidate described in the above passage arc not wide 
of the truth. The Moslem and the flam, and now the heterodox 
Hindu, may cross the sea with impunity, but the separation from 
home and the finanrial strain arc even to them great hardships. The 
successful candidate generally forgets them in the tiiumph of succma. 
But what of the man who failed ? It is a case of aut Qesar out 
nnllns The successful Indian may not exactly be a Ctc&er, but he 
has an established social position, a regular giaded promotion, a high 
salary 7 ami at the end of a steady career a pension which ensures 
comfort if not luxury. But the 11 failed civilian” is indeed worse 
than a 11 nobody" He is too old to study for a profession, 
and too indigent to wait on the threshold of a career for any length 
nf time. Like the Irishman who got mixed up in the nomeo- 
< lature of his trouble, he suffers from (> general ability’.” And when 
i he vagaries of the competition are taken into account, it may 
he that he is a man or greater talents than some who are successful 
■n it or who avoided the severer test and enleted the world through 
.i wider door nnd achieved success 11 is not unoften that the 
iron ent^is into his soul and wrecks the man altogether 

Very early after the institution or the open competition these 
difficulties began lo be realired and the Duke of Argyll declared 
in 1869 : - - 

) have always felt dial the regulations laid down Fit Khe competitive 
cximimiiKirw rendered nugatory the declaration at the Art 'Of 
and so slniDgly lus this hern felt of late years by the GovemiaoMi 
of fnebi that vonou« suggestions liave been made lo remedy the ev£L 

The statute of 1870 has not fully remedied the evil, nor could 
equality be established even by throwing open a larger number 
of appointments to Deputy Collectors and Subordinate Judgaa, 
though this class of public servants fully deserves the creation of 
more outlets for the capacity of its members. In spite of the 
difference still made in practice, the Indian who has passed imp 
the Civil Service by open competition, has to be recognised *a 
the equal in theory of the best Englishman in the countly and 
it is, therefore, absolutely necessary that to enhance the respectability 
of his community, if for nothing else, he must not be debarred tap 
the open competition. The Committee of five members he 
Secretary of State's Council-^ 4 all distinguished Ajgjb-Indi«j%" ** 
the Hon. Mr. Subha Rao was careful to remind tp— reposed xp 
i860 that to do justice to the claims of Indian^, ttmuftaneoB 
examinations should be held m England and India -• is beipgtbo 
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fairest and the most in accordance with the principles of a general 
competition for a common object v Tn 1893 a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons in favour of holding open competi¬ 
tion simultaneously in India and England But nothing came of the 
report of the Committee nor of the resolution of the Commons. 

As regards the justice of the demand, there can be 110 two 
opinions, though it is possible for a class of people to say that the 
Act of 1833 and the proclamation of 858, if acted upon, would 
destroy the stability of British rule in India But so long as the 
Act is retained on the Statute Book and the Queen’s reclamation 
remains, what the Good Queen’s illustrious successor called it, the 
Magna C'harta of India, a‘monument of British justice and states¬ 
manship, the objections of this class of people can have no weight 
But the question arises. Is the holding of simultaneous examinations 
m India add in England desirable for the Indians themselves ? In 
this connection three great difficulties have to be considered and 
they demand a dispassionate consideration 

The first difficulty is that for a very long time to ''ome there 
would be a preponderance of the European dement in the Civil 
Service in spite of the simultaneous examinations, and if it is 
essential—as wc hold it is—to preserve an esprit de 1 orps in 
the Service, that discipline enforced not by superiors but by 
fomradeB, the Indians who should be admitted into the ranks 
of the Civilian should not have social surroundings m violent 
contrast with those of the Englishman himself We arc far from 
suggesting that Indians should be denationalized On the 
contrary, we hold that Indians have made considerable sacrifices 
and have gone more than half way to meet the Englishman socially 
Whereas the Indian has Adopted the costume llmr suits the 
sombre civilization of England, in spite of its 1 xpense and discomfort, 
and—let it be whispered—ugliness, the Englishman has made no 
concession to Indian sentiment, and almost none to the climatic 
needs of the country. Similarly an Indian eniertaimn; an Englishman 
provides not only European rookery, but whether through sheer 
moral weakness—as we think- -or th* unbending fastidiousness or 
his guest -as we are often told— has to simply intoxicant and weals 
forb’dden by his religion, and is willing to draw upon himself the 
displeasure of his God and the 1 oimrobuum of his co-rcligiomsts in 
ordei to please his European friends. We do not know, on the other 
hand, of any European host who has kept among his domestic servants 
a Havarrfii who could cook an eatable cjTy, let alone a rakubdar 
who cooked ftu.hr hi buy am (Wuntitr? frulau or ^ulathhi Wc 
know aU this and feel the ridiculousness of further dcirandi made 
on oui countrymen before Admitting them m’o the social urck* 
of Europeans But the situ men being what it <$, ,re liav e to bow 
to it, and in our own interest Acquire a lamihanly wuh European 
social customs and ideas, conventions and prejudices Tb«« 
we regret to have to t»ay cannot be done in India. In ipite o* 
somt Jiglu improvement m India begun n the day? of Lord 
Minto, who recognised that a 11 good fellow ’ was a 41 food fellow ” 
all the world over, no matter »n what outward habilirner-ts and 
sitmmivlijigs, and in spite of the difficulties treated in England 
by the murder of Sir Oir/nn Wyllic, I here are far greater 
chances still in England than in India of the acquisition cf that 
intimate knowledge of the soar* 1 surroundings of Englishmen 
which is necessary for Indians who wish to 41 get on" well with 
them. 

Eut for this it is not necessary to throw the simultaneous 
examination overboard altogether The difficulty could be 
got over by sending to England the candidates successful in the 
competition for a probationary period of two years ; and induce¬ 
ments could be offered to them to join Oxford or Cambridge 
where it should be possible for them to take a degree in two 
years. The Successful candidate would not mind the expense, 
and his relations would be able to bear a shorter separation when 
they know definitely to what it would lead. ( To the unsuccessful 
candidate other avenues of life would be open before he becomes 
too old or too poor to make an effort to epter them. 


The other difficulty is one for which do easy solution can be 
suggested. Even in England it is acknowledged that a competitive 
examination is no true test of fitness to administer. It is true 
that the general level of the administration is higher to day than 
it was fifty yeurs ago. But competition is not likely to send to 
India many a Munro or J^awrcnce, people who .stood head and 
shoulders above their peers and succeeded in the harder open 
competition of life by dint of qualities which text-books 
cannot teach and examinations cannot test. But the dangers of 
nepotism and of the corruption of patronage were so great that the 
lesser evil of .1 competitive literary test was preferred But although 
individuals in England occasionally suffer in such competitions, classes 
do not suffri There is a great homogeneity of character in England, 
and as a rule the candidates who offer themselves for die literary 
competition .ire on the same level of physical fitness, practical 
common-sense, corn age and grit That this is not so in India is 
acknowledged by the military authorities which limit recruiting to 
rertam dosses, and would be apparent to anyone who placed 
u frontier Paihau, a Gujrati Banya , a Toona Chitpav&n, an 
inhabitant of Lucknow, a Punjabi Jal and a Bengali Babu in a 
row If one is much superior 111 courage or physical endurance, 
the other would be equally superior in intellectual nimbleness 
or business subtlety , and an equally great contrast would be visible 
in moral rigidity or suppleness. If it is not only mental 
acuteness that makes a good administrator—and no one who has 
studied the history of IndiA and the success of men who were 
intellectually often inteiinr to the men over whom they ruled will 
assert the contrary—then a purely literary test will not secure good 
administrators, while it will favour class against class. For this 
nuthing is more to blame than the system of caste which 
has divided the population into water-tight compartments and 
has given to each distinctive virtues and distinctive failings. But by 
blaming the svstein of caste, 01 even its instant abolition, we cannot 
alter in a day the effects of the past history of thousands of years. 
Thus if an open competition is the lesser of the two evils in 
England, it is the greater of the two in India. 

But we cannot rtiurn to the system brought into existence, by 
the rules first laid down under the statute of 1870. As the Plon 
Mr Subha Kao said of those rules, more importance would again 
be attached in the selection of candidates to birth and social position 
than to intellectual fitness, and the result would be an equally great 
failure A compromise could, however, be effected, as Mr Subha 
Rao himself suggested, and the examination could be limited 
to nominated candidates selected b> a Board, composed of University 
authorities .md some Civil administrators, after a careful test of 
physical fitness, proficiency in sports, manner and general bearing 
and the position a candidate may have acquired for himself among 
his Hlo* students at the College. The testimonials of his College 
tutorr. would have to be relied on to a groat extent, and although 
we have noticed of late .1 tendency among some European tutors to 
prefer the sycophant to the manly and straightforward under¬ 
graduate, we have to risk something to secure the right kind of men. 
In India a student ran easily graduate before he is 32, and only 
graduates could be declared eligible for the competition As a 
rule the admission of twice as many Indian candidates as the 
number of posts to be filled m a year would give enough scope to 
local talent. These arc, however, questions of detail, though none 
the less important, and may be left for settlement after the principle 
is accepted. Why the principle of limited competition should not be 
accepted we cannot see. It ft, wc think, already recognised in the 
Punjab for the Provincial Civil Service, and by the Government 
of India itself for the Enrolled List in the Accounts Department. 

A more delicate question is the due allotment of appoint¬ 
ments among the communities. The Hon. Mr. Earle laid due 
stress on this when dealing with the subject of competitive 
examinations, and whatever the Government of Bombay may think 
on the subject, we are assured that the Government of India 
considers it essential for efficiency that l( a fair proportion of the 
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officen should be given to the various communities of India." 
It is often asserted bjr politicians of a certain class that the 
Mussulmans hanker too much after "the loaves and fishes" or 
office. That the importance of a community as well as its happi- 
n«A depends to a considerable extent on its position in the public 
service of the country is the necessary corollary of Mr. Subha 
Rao's demand for a huger s here or the posts for Indians. IVhat 
is true of India, as a whole is also (rue of its component parts, 
namely, Che communities. 

■v 

There is one factor, however* which needs further exposition 
Among the various commumties*of Indio, the Mussulmans, along 
with other martial communities such as the Rajputs, Sikhs and 
Maharattan, were the lost to turn to the education which threw 
open the doors of offices to them, and are, therefore, in most 
provinces of India still behind the- Brahmins uf the West and 
the Kayesths of the whole of Indm l^oth in their share in 
the administration and in English education Yet they, and 
specially those in the North, are just the |jcopli. who have been 
most dependant upon public servirc for their maintenance 
What the Parsi and the Khalia of Bombay, nay, even the Khoja 
and the llohraand the Memon cannot realize is the fact that 
if you close to the Mussulman of the North the avenues to 
public service you deprive him almost entirely of the means 
nf subsistence 

The Moghuls, the Pathuns and the Persians who admins 
tered the country never condescended to trade, buL either settled 
on the land or took scivict The privilege of rule departed from 
them by degrees as new regulations were enacted and new 
systems introduced Flic first to sutler were llu. zemindars, whose 
lands were resumed so largely alter thn Mutiny either on suspicion 
of complicity in the sepoy revolt, 01 for failure to produce title deeds 
At the same lime the military services were in great degree cut 
ofT fur them by the reduction of armies in Protected Stalt» 
and the r losing of the higher posts fur Indians in the Hnt'tli 
Indian Amy. After these followed th< still greatei misfortune, 
the cliftngL in the official language f om Persian into English 
And now the icpeated onslaughts on Urdu, successful in 
Behar, but equally persistent in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, threaten the Mussulmans with a hiss of even the minor posts 
in the public servile Mr. Wilfrid Scawcn Blunt writing m “ Indm 
Under Rlpon ” summed up the situation in thtse words - 

Wc nn r urul with llic unsaM'-lailorj pliLnonirn m Nmlhcm tnuu uf l4 k^[ 
rtwiiminily growing veurlv mon numerous, 'jn.1 sit 'he same Him less 
prospcioun ; ni u ronuminily owning ilir lnstimh miri iradiiuwis nf 
HdminiMrulmu excluded yciuly stmre uuil inoic from the lulmiiufttniion . 
nnd of h comm unity which \ui. good grounds foi tracing iLs ivu^Eriuiics 
lo the unfavoumblt cnruliliuns miposerl upon ihi-m by the Iirpcrri 
(inmntm-ni Tlic Mriumtrrfiiiu of Northern Indm, llitre is no 
denying it, are resllrv and dissnLiifiul, nnd the only ipieblion I s ! in wlul 
'orni their rcprt"ued eocigy, tired hv misfoi Pine nnd tJwi’jtncd with 
fWtfpno. is likely to hnd us vinl ll um) k m (ho muvs— for il»e»r 
iwn nnd the gc*n«ml pood, or f.»i thrir nun and the g-neral Iwrm i and 
l helievr that 'if the present moment *r hex largely within tlu, powiM 
of thoic who rule India hi pudc it in I he former and tun it iron* 

(he tatter. 

This i« the opinion of a man whose views generally coincide 
with the politicians of the Congress school and should carry 1 weight 
with non Monk ms also. Fortunately for themselves and for the 
country at laigj, the Musialnyuis had a lender like Sir Sycd Ahinad 
Khan who mnried them w»*ly and mudi them apply themselves to 
the acquisition r»| modern education lather than to brooding sullenly 
over their misfortunes. The Government gave a helping hand, and 
the good results ol tlii** policy are noticeable Uxky In the 
Province m which the Aligarh College .s situated the percentage of 
Mahoraedan graduates is larger tbnn that of Moslem population, and 
they are able to compete successfully with non-Moslems. In the 
Punjab which has also gained much through Aligarh, His Excellency 
himself bore testimony to the position acquired by Munsalmans in 
the public service through their own merits The other^fesnees 


turned to Aligarh much later and have still much leeway to make But 

the contributions to the proposed University Are coming in from all 
Provinces and show that the benefits of Aligarh Are recognised by all at 
last. The same attitude that the Government adopted towards Aligarh 
and the MussaJmans in the past is needed to-day. This is no 
favouritism but the only practical fair-play. Time should, therefore, 
be given to the Mussulmans in those Provinces in which they are 
still backward, and ir the limited competition which we have 
suggested is accepted, a number of posts should be reserved for 
Mussalmans and other communities that have suffered like them. 
These should be reduced fieriodically in an automatic manner, so 
that the backward communities would have an incentive to improve 
ment and yet not despair of getting a reasonable -jhare of offices 
at present 

We admit that the system is not so easy to work as an o'*cu 
competition. But it appears to us to be the only workable compromise 
between the injustice of an open competition for service in India 
held across thousands of miles of intervening seas, and the no lesser 
injustice of holding simultaneously an open competition here which 
would exclude whole classes nnd communities It is a suggestion 
which appears to us to deserve the careful and dispassionate con 
sidcraiion of our countrymen. Communal aggressiveness, whether it 
disguises itseir as patriotism nr as loyalty, is the bane of India, and 
unless it is subordinated to the general good, there is no chanct of 
our surretding in our efforts Lo remove the injustice of the present 
system which, in the words of the Puke of Argyll, renders 
nugalun the declaration of the Act of 183^ 


The Constitution of the Moslem University. 

DUkiNii the Easter holidays not only will the Old Boys assemble 
together in the College at Aligarh and hold the annual meeting 
of their Association, in which they discus* every yeai the important 
affau* of then alnut mate }, but a Committee, representative nf 
'lu- Muhammadans irom all pros mces of India, will also meet mul 
deliberate over the more urgent and ! arger qjcsliuns relating to 
Ihc constitution of the future Moslem University of Aligarh These 
deliberations arc not, we believe, likely to be reported in the 
Press and ary meant to be useful not so mu.'h in influencing 
popular judgment as in guiding the leaders of the community 
and or the Umveiwty movement Rut it would not he amiss it 
at this stage, before the Committee had come to a final decision, 
public opinion among thinking Muhammadans asserted itself and 
helped the Committee in focussing the uews of the best minds 
among the Mussalmans 

Wc dn nut believt that ihe Committee would at this stag/ 
busy itself with the details of the University An application for * 
charter, with a draft of that document, embodying the poweni of the 
University and laying down the main features of its constitution, 
is all that has to be drawn up, and the wording of the application 
and of the draft charter would also naturally liave to be left to the 
parliamentary experts in such matters Nor do we think that a 
syllabus of studies can usefully be prepared at present The Com 
mittee can ask m general terms for powers to arrange and from 
time to tunc alter the courses of studies in various subjects iq which 
the University may girc instruction and degrees. 

The two questions which would, wc think, occupy the attention 
and energies of Lhe Committee in the main are the relations of 
the Government and the University, on the one hand, and 
the relations, of th^ community with the University, on the 
other. For our part, we do not think the first question would 
provide any serious difficulties- It n opportune at this moment 
to remember that the late Mr. Justice Mahmud, who was 
such a distinguished authority not only on taw but also on 
Education, who was ft member of the Education Commission of igg*, 
compiled a history of Muhammadan Education m India under the 
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British Government and took a leading part in drawing up the 
constitution of the Aligarh College, wrote in 1873 when the first 
scheme of a Muhammadan University was prepared — 

The management of this uuiLitulion should lie jwrfealy free from official 
control of (Government heyond supervision. Tin best educational 
msntDlion-s in Ifuropi nr* either entirely free, or next to entirely free 
from ahy control of Lhe 'Internment of the country, and this in 
countries where the fillers belong Lr the nation whose education is to 
lie conducted. With how much greiter force does (lus argument hold 
good in the L.ue of India where lhe Government is almost \vholl\ 
composed of persons Monging to a iwtinn to Lully different from us 
m language, in religion, and in mode nf thought ? The lilmod we uin 
expect from an enlightened Government is to receive—what we in f.irt 
do receive from our Government— inLauragemuiit sind patronage 

These words will, no doubt, provide requisite guidance for 
the Committee. l)ut it is necessary to add that higher education 
is not primarily the duly of the (rovenuucnL, and the Government 
of India has on many occasions refused to saddle itself with the 
responsibility and expense of giving collegiate education to all 
those who, out ol the teeming million* of India, may desire to 
teccivc it. Moreover, the Government has realized that the poluy 
forced upon it by the great vancly of Indian creeds and seas, of 
divorcing religious from secular education, has not proved .\ suet ess 
in a Und which is essentially spiritual and religious ICflorts 
are nowtx,ng made to provide moral instruction m schools, but as 
this instruction would not lie based on religion, those who believe 
that evolution must be steady, and who recognise that in India it 
ns not morality which has piovided a religion during the 
thousand 1 ? of years of its h.story, but thul, on the contrary, it his 
been religion which has provided morality aie not sufficient!/ 
assured that the new expei intent would succeed nr.irh better 
than the old 'lhcy would raihcr entrust the people, no# that they 
have r eac hed, so to speak, 'he age ol adolescence, with the 
management of their higher education, combined as it would 
he not only with religious instruction, by naans of religious 
text books and examinations, hut also with the provision ol a truly 
spiritual atmosphere, by means <jJ a residential system with its 
disciplined life. It wns Sir James I a Touche, than whom none 
knew Aligarh better, vho spoke after the death of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, when Lhe University Movement was advocated as a memorial 
lo the founder of Aligarh, that “ (iovei»unent mav aid by direct 
money grants, but there are many thing* connected with the manage¬ 
ment of an institution such as this, which the State cannot do 
properly, 01 ought not U Iry to Jo, and which can only be efifec 
tivel\ accomplished by the enlightened co-operation of it* 
subjects, men who acc.pl die educational policy ol the Gov¬ 
ernment and appreciate European culture and yearning." 

tfere we sec the itue evposmoi* of the principle of non 
interierer.ee to which the late Mr Justic** Mahmud alluded m the 
p«u«3gc which we have qnofaid from his scheme So Song as tbe 
Muhammadans accept the educational policy of the Government 
and show true appreciation of European ensure and learning, 
Government cannot properly interfere directly ; n the manage 
rtient of the Muhammadan University and oughE not to *ry 
to do so. Now, there is not tbe least doubt that th« Muhammadans 
ha^e appreciated to the fullest extent the culture and learning of 
the West. And the Government which has already provided a chair 
of Arabic at the Aligarh ( ollege would bt the last to deprecate the 
encouragement of a study of Oriental and Muhammadan literature, 
law and philosphy. The cultivation and preservation of thosr 
beauties and refinements which are contained m the ancient 
civilization of Islam, combined with a desire to assimilate every 
element of good evolved by human progress, cannot, therefore, be 
regarded by any right thinker as want of appreciation of European 
culture and learning. In fact, now that the Government has 
realized the defects in the educational views of Macaulay, 
and Indians, including the Mussalmans, .have recognized the 
essential good faith of that pioneer of education in India, we 
think the creation of a Muhammadan University would be nothing 


else but the carrying out of the educational policy of the present 
Government As both the conditions laid down by the former 
Lieutenant Governor ol lhe United Provinces, and official os well 
as private Patron of the Aligarh College, appear to be duly 
fulfilled in lhe policy and scope of the proposed University, we 
may be sure that the Government will not desire to interfere m 
its internal management 

Hut it would be necessary to provide in the constitution cf 
the University lor that degree of supervision which the late 
Mr Justice Mahmud, no less than Sir James LaTouche, had in 
mmd We should think this could be done by making the 
Govrrriar-Gcncr.il the Chancellor of the University, with those 
general powers of supervision winch would enable the representative 
or Royalty in India to satisfy himself that the controllers of the 
University did not depart in any material point from the original policy 
of the foundation Moreover, as the Muhammadans cannot afford to 
withdraw from the competition for admission into the Public Service, 
which i.s dependent or Lhe possession of academical qualifications 
recognized by Indian Universities, it will be quite as much in the 
interests of Muvsalmam themselves as of the Government that the 
Viceroy had every opportunity of satisfying himself tliat the graduates 
of the Moslem University were in no way behind those of other 
Universities in the requisite attainments. We refrain from discussing 
the details of thr Chancellor's powers because that is a matter which 
the Coinmilter would be in u better position to do. All 
that we would cmphasi/c is that neither should the Government 
hesitate to leave in the hands of the Mussalmans themselves the 
management of the University, nor should the Mussalmans be 
afraid that the general supervision which the Government is bound 
to and should exercise would degenerate into direct control and 
vexatious interference. 

To 11s the more important and no less delicate question is 
that which concerned with Lhe relations of the community and 
Lhe Univemtv It must be remembered that when the founda¬ 
tion-stone ol the Aligarh College was laid m 1877, in the address 
presented to the Karl ol Lytton, the founders of the College stated 
that - - 

The Coliin'i* ol which Your Excellency is abuut to lay the 

foundation stoiv fillers in many important icfpecLs from all the 
eflucatuin.il institution* which thi* country lias seen. There have 
been schools and -ollcgcs founded and endowed by pm ate individuals. 
There have been other* huilt by sovereigns and supported by the 
revenue* of the Slate. But ihis in lhe first tnne in the history pf the 
Muht'uim.iJan* of India tlul a College owes its establishment not to 
the charii) or love of learning of on individual but to > the combined 
wishes and the united effort* of p whole community. It has its origin 
in causes which the hisUuy of this country has never witnessed before. 

If tbi^ wa* true of the Aligarh College in 1877, it will be 
true m a still greater degree of the Moslem University in 1911. 
The causes which the history of this country has never before wit¬ 
nessed arc no olhei than the combination of the people for their own 
salvation and the co-operation of all sections and classes of a large 
community. It, therefore, follows that the University founded 
through the united efforts of Lhe whole comm unity should be 
managed according to its combined wishes We do not for a 
moment hesitate to declare that the Aligarh College has in recent 
years not been managed entirely on the progressive lines of such co¬ 
operation A constitution formulated in 1889, when, in spite of the 
existence of the Aligarh College for a dozen years, Lhe community as a 
whole had not shown a proper appreciation for European learning and 
culture which the College cultivated and encouraged, and when the 
immediate friends and followers of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan were the 
only benefactors of Lhe College, is still with us, in spite of the many 
and loud protests of the sons of Aligarh itself that it should be 
so modified as to be broad-based on the will of the community. 

A life tenure of trusteeship has produced the inevitable stagna¬ 
tion which has not been improved by the system of co-option 
for the vacancies in the governing body. That it has an absentee 
government is amply proved by the fact that in (ho last ten 
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years the Trustees met only on 21 occasions, and the average 
attendance was only n, or a little over a seventh of the total 
number of trustees, while on an average 10 trustees sent proxy 
votes requiring no deliberation, and 14 never took the trouble to 
do anything at all. It is plain to all but those who are hopelessly 
prejudiced that no University could be worked by a Senate which 
met only twice a year and in which the attendance was confined 
to less than a dozen senators living in or about Aligarh. 
We do not mean to blame the trustees themselves. People 
who live at tnmidcr&ble distance from Aligarh not un¬ 
naturally leave the performance of \heir own duties to those who 
are on the spot, the more so when-tHe latter expect this as a sign of 
confidence in their integrity and capacity and often wish that things 
were lift to the man or men on the spot Wc rather condemn 
the system which is like a worn-out garment wholly unsuited 
to the needs of the present It was three years after the adoption 
of the present constitution of the College that the Councils Act of 
1892, wnlvits system of nomination, was passed. Since then the 
country at large and the Musn&lmam also have advanced m 
education and public spirit, and the reforms which were even then 
overdue came at last in 1910. Jhit there is .1 small minority 
which is still opposed to any reforms in the constitution of 
the Aligarh trust Wc have no desire to quarrel with this 
minority, nor do we think would it wish to retain in its own 
hands the power which after the display of so much /cal, 
enthusiasm and public spirit in the cause of the University 
the community at large deserves in a greater degree. This is 
no time for internecine quarrels and bickerings, .and this section 
of the trustees can justify its altruism in nn way belter than by 
giving to the community larger powers for shaping the destinies 
of the University 

Firstly, we have to bring Aligarh nearer to the outlying provinces 
of India which have couLributed so liberally and shown their con¬ 
fidence in an educational centre , secondly, we have not only to draw 
money from the pockets of the rich, but also to interest them in the 
management of the funds which they l«nvc already contributed and in 
the inner working of the University; thirdly, we h*vi* to attract the 
educated Muhammadans of India who alone can direct the work 
of an educational institution. These include nut only *he Old 
Boys of Aligarh, who contribute more than is.uoo rupees a 
year to the funds of the College by paling one per cent, 
of their income to their Association, and have taken such a promi¬ 
nent part in the organization of deputations to the various 
provinces and .11 collecting funds in different localities, but also 
the Muhammadan graduates of other colleges and specially 
the graduates of English Universities unci th^j diploma-holder? of 
other English educational institutions. Lastly, we have 10 retain the 
interest of the large body of MuRsalrnaiu* who, though they may be 
too poor to contribute large sums to the University and mav not 
graduates, have still token an important part in win-king for the inuse 
ami can usefully'advisc the managers of die University. All these 
classes possess two important qualification*, firstly, th*y all take on 
interest in Moslem education and, secondly, they take an intelligent 
interest. These, wc hold, thoulil he the exclusive, as they are the 
cxliaustive qualifications for those who should select the senator* of 
the Moslem University For this purpose it would be necessary to 
form electoral bodies composed in sudi a way as to gm a propor¬ 
tionate share to all these t lasses. There will have to lie an allotment 
of the fellowship of tht UnLvefeity among the various provinces 
In proportion to their Motion population, its intellectual progress, 
and the contribution a has made to the Umversiry, Again 
there would have to be an allotment withm the province 
itself among its various constituents. The benefactors of 
the Collage who have contributed a minimum amount to 
the University should have a number of fellowships. Similarly 
Moslem graduates of other colleges who had their names registered 
by ppying a small contribution annually should have some 
alio. The general body of the community could be represented 


by an electorate formed out of those who showed a constant 
interest in education by paying the fee of membership of the 
All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference and personally 
attending some of its sessions The Old Boys of Aligarh itself 
have already a separate electorate in their Association This 
could be modified for purposes of the election of senators for the 
University by c onfining the voting to and in favour of graduates only. 

Of course the senators would have to be periodically 
doited. A five years’ tenure of office would be most suitable. 
Wc have only outlined the different electorates and left the details 
to the Committee. It may even be disposed to arrange them differently, 
ind if the two qualifications we have mentioned are keptrn mind, 
there is ample scope for all legitimate differences r,f opinion But on no 
account can theconnminity tolerate that the tenure of fellowships should 
be for life, nor after founding a University itself can it agree to hand 
over to a small body of men co-opted by its own members, which 
has in no way proved its claim to the exclusive enjoyment of such a 
great privilege, the sole light of co-opting senators. These are matters 
which can easily be bellied if there is dispassionate consideration, 
and no desire of personal or party aggrandisement But if 
vested interests are preferred to those of the community, and indivi¬ 
dual prejudices are to override its combined wishes, then 
we see no propect of a peaceful settlement We are, however, 
confident thaL such a settlement would be reached during the next 
few days For our part, we have faith in the community at large and 
in the principle of democracy which is truly Islamic Say wbat 
they may, those who oppose the basic principles of periodica* 
elections by independant electorates display at best their want oi 
faith in their religion as well as in their co-ieiigiomsls 

Possible Truths. 

“ Am loves Hazard, and Hazaid loves Art." 'Tins dark saying, 
clad in Greek vocables, stared at me from the drop-scene of the 
Oxiurd theatre in the intervals of the performance of Alcestis, "when 
Hlaucus was consul "—or, if that mode of fixing the dare be not 
adequately approximate, when the present lessee of the Garrick 
theatre played the part of Death . on which occasion, by the way, 
probably not the most sagacious observer foresaw the heights of 
success which he was destined to attain. Learned men have 
disputed over the true inwardness of a drama, which to the 
simple-minded reader is one of the most touching, written by 
11 Euripides the Human," but my undergraduate intelligence 
chose rather to cope, I know not why. with the cryptic utterance 
uiRcnlx'd upon the drop-scene. 

Subsequent and occasional reflection on the reciprocal regard 
of Art and Hazard has shed, or seemed to shed, a glimmer of 
light upon this obscure pronouncement It ta sometimes asked, 
in on age--in England, At any rate—of lesser luminaries in Art and 
tatters, when comes the great poet, the great painter, the great 
romancer ? Could more favourable conditions exist for their advent 
than those presented hy the youth of the twentieth century, when 
nature is becoming increasingly obedient to the bndte of man 1 ! 
direction, and M the fairy tales of science " are turning out to be 
realities? Or can it be that the very subjection of nature, the 
yoking of electricity, the audacious encroachments upon the liberty 
of the air, bring their own revenges in the form 0/ weakened 
originality and decline of the creative faculty? Why, to sp^k 
roundly, should not this Georgian era produce a Shakespeare^ as 
well as the Elizabethan ? •* 

■ • ■ 

It is possible to debate this question in a scope of ways; to 
colour it with individual prejudices and prepouemjtiu; to explain 
Shakespeare by the nohibty of bis epoch; to lay the blame of our 
barrenness upon the supposed decadence of our bin. You may 
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stir up a new “ battle of the books,” and, if it be thought unfair 
to instance the actor-playwright of Stratford, who moves in a 
magic circle, where “none durst walk but he,” you may pit 
Mr. Bernard Shaw against Christopher Marlowe, or Mr Kipling 
against Robert Burns, but, for all that, you aie no nearer 
to any vajjd explanation of the appearance of genius upon the 
earth at a given moment, or of its failure 10 appear It is 
safer to fell back upon the opinion of the Hellenic sage, 
that this is a matter, so far as we ran see, of complete uncertainty 
Another Milton may be born tomorrow, nr a hundred yeais hence, 
or never. “ Art loves Hazard, and Hazard loves Art 1 

Meanwhile, the lesser luminaries continue Lo shine with 
what effulgence they may, thereby fulfilling their destiny, and 
shedding more or less light upon their fellow-creatures --and them 
selves, always hoping, perhaps, with R L SLevrnsun, “nest lime Lo 
launch a masterpiece 11 And as the author of la Hours of Idleness” 
lived to write “ The Pn&ontT of Chillon,” as Wordsworth first courted 
fame by a singularly uninspired volume, the contemporary liaid, 
whose first efforts have not borne him far, may still preeuhis 
for a flight which shall raise him lugh above all that is minor, to 
that pure empyrean of renown 

11 Where Orpheus and where llomei are.” 

There would be no new poetry, were tlieie no ambition, nor any 
other writing {worth the name) 111 auy kind Therefore, ll praise 
be the poet's meed, so if otherwise, let him hearten himself wi'h 
Charles lamb’s animadversion 111 Damn the age I will wnLv 
for Antiquity \ ’* 

■ - > • ■ 

It does not do to be too timid with Antiquity UV must 
assume ourselves to be its fit associates, or we are undone We 
must not allow it, in George Harley's words, 

“ To crush our souls with that dim frown.” 

]jFti us follow Lamh's example and stietch a hand across rhe 
intervening years to grasp the hands of bygone masters. 11 I-atnb 
had shrunk from such familiarity, the “ Essays of Elia ” had not 
been written, or, if written, with less ut ripeness and a fainter 
fragrance. It is easy nowaday* to make, acquaintance with the 
classic English writers. They Lunfi^nt us in every bookseller’s 
shop, m guise.'i that may tempt thaii-b and not overstrain the 
pockets of tlu poor Surely the constant increase of these templing 
bttle editions iv a witness to an increasing love of lepers. 1. lias 
been suggested that people buy the old authors in their new 
garb but do not read them. Happily this statement is incapable 
of proof. I feel justified in regarding it as the jaundiced comment 
of ar. unread and disappointed modem. 

There can be charming writers, however—lei the modem take 
courage~whose vogue is not extensive enough to scurrc them a 
place in the cheap editions There arc, for instance, thr* Elizabethan 
song-writers, whojn Mr. A. H. Bullcn rescued from dusty otiLvon. 
Their lyrics are distinguished, as was to be expected rather by 
beauty of phTaae than depth of thought. They have a wide range 
,n metres; one of these, which is a good deal affected by 1 ho mas 
Campion, has aroused the imitative instinct of b preseni day 
admirer. 

To one that doubted of love. 

(A mw Song to an Old Tune.) 

Never say the heart is dead because its spring is over, 

Love ere summer's close returns that was so long a rover, 
Seeking here his honeyed joys, as bee* amid the clover 
You that saw the blossom blow, and/in its bloom delighted, 
Saw the blossom faff, and felt your day was all benighted; 
Pair indeed the blossom was, but shall the fruit be slighted ? 


Is it good to sit alone, with sad detachment sated ? 
b it life to know ihe pulse of feeling grown abated, 

By no human sorrow moved, and by no bliss elated > 

Many an argosy of hope, across love’s ocean, faring, 

1 ’lunged beneath the hitler flood has Itft the heart .despairing, 
Ah, but venture once again, and joy rewards your danng. 

I hope this is not 100 audac ious a familiarity—an affront, in 
shori, offered to Antiquity 

H. C Minciiin. 

?+> 

Short Story. 

The Great Discovery. 

Wmkn, after many lung years of nn uneventful married life, 
Providence ordained LhiU .1 son should be given to Samuel Bull and 
his wile Maria, that patriotic toiiple dcuded upon the simple name 
of John is being pre-eminently suitable. 

II Plain John Hull, and ns good a name as' any need want, 
English 1 very lertei of it ’" the new-made parent replied to his 
neighbours and rustomcis when they enquired aver the little dusty 
counter " OwMrs Bull might be doin’, and what might the dear 
little things name be gom J lo be? 

But all that is ancient history Plain John Bull grew up in 
llic dingy hardware and ironmongery -.hop among the piles of 
plates and nests of pudding basins arranged in dusty perpetuity 
upon the floor, to sny nothing of the ironmongery that lant always 
against the walls and doorposts, and many were the accidents to 
pie dishes and their like before this young Englishman realised 
the essential points of difference between the two branches of his 
father’s tradv And all the time that John was growing up, trade 
was prospering, so that the account Samuel had with the hank 
gr, w also 

AVhci John was ten yems of age he was, to the astonishment 
ol the neighbours, laker away from the local board school and 
sent off each morning wr.h Ins satchel and a lumpy parcel of lunch 
by the green bus to receive education at the big polytechnic school 
in Regent Street The neighbours were given to understand, upon 
enquiry* that John Bull was ro be made into a gentleman Samuel 
could afford it At eighteen Juha began taking more expensive 
tickets on the green bus and journeyed further citywards, to be 
lost to sight all day in one of those gigantic rabbit warrens in the 
neighbourhood ol Fleet Street whence the world receives its 
enlightenment and entertainment for such moderate sums. Samuel 
Bull, m answer to all enquiries, admitted that it was true that John 
went into the city daily to become an author And the neighbours 
considered that John Bull liad indeed bicomc a gentleman. 

ll was not to be expected that so exalted a personage should 
ennhnue to reside .U an ironmongery and hardware shop ; therefore 
a* soon as he attained the position of second clerk in Lhe despatch¬ 
ing department, John took for himself u small villa in a more 
aristocratic part of the suburb and set about furnishing it on the 
hire purchase system The villa stood somewhere near the centre 
of a half moon of similar villas known as Dudley Park Gardens. 
Although there was no park whatever and but very little that could 
be described as garden about them, they were felt to justify their 
name by their exceeding gentility each had a bow window capable 
of accommodating two pairs of full sized lace curtains; each 
had a imnutc grass plot sloped to il minute gate; each had a 
polysyllabhc name upon the gatepost John rc-christcned his 
gatepost “Gertruda” in delicate compliment to the lady clerk 
whom ho had invited to he mistress of the villa. 

Old Samuel Bull and his wife had not expected this early 
marriage, but John's Gertie was so ladylike in her manners and so 
happy in her taste in fancy blouses that they could do nothing but 
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take her to their hearty first duly impressing upon her the fact that 
she was marrying above fier and must do her best to live up to her 
change in station. 

Gertie Bull did her best Shi* called her front room the draw¬ 
ing-room and seldom used it She pinned paper fans upon the 
wallrWl placed a paper fire-screen upon the hearth and arranged 
the furniture after the coloured catalogue of the shop it was hired 
from 

To John Bull and his wife* GorUe, there was. in course of time, 
also a sun born , one who, t lothed *in white garments close!) sewn 
with cheap lace, was taken Lo thuyiearcst church and endowed with 
the name ol Horan- Godfrey Rudolph in the presence of his parents 
ami grand parents Horace Godfrey Rudolph Hull waxed fat and 
prospered exceedingly everything went will with him, until one 
morning, after some six months of placid existence, lie awoke to 
find himself dendcdly truss and complaining, ft happened to be 
the thud anniversary of the wedding dft> and the old jicoplc were 
expected to ]iass the evening at “Gertruda ' 

Now it chuuecd that John Bull hud been worried and absent- 
minded for some few days before this things had not been going 
an smoothly as they might have done in the rabbit warren . so, what 
with biii own private troubles and what with the evident private 
troubles ol Horace Godfrey Rudolph, John went off Lo nucli his 
city bus without even his usual aflcUiotulr farewell. AikI not a 
word did he say about the anniversary. It was not until he left 
the rabbit warren that evening willi the iinsmooth things made 
smooth once more that he remembered his omission, and lo 
make for it he invested n most extravagant proportion nl his loose 
cash in early spring flowers from a Coster girl’s buski l at the 
comer of Gudgatr Circus. 

'Thus the mistress of " Gertruda” was left to dust her drawing 
room and lend Horae e Godfrey Rudolph with a distinct feeling of 
neglect at the hands of a husband who was doubtless tiring of her 
after three short years of married life, and whin Horace Godfrey 
Rudolph persisted in his ill humour, tears and a headache followed. 

The afternoon brought callers the next-door neighbours on 
either side ami the widow of n commercial traveller who lived 
opposite. The widow- was 41 quite the lady,” to quote a favourite 
of her own, and nothing else. She came fiiM, die others arrived after 
watching herin from behind their lare curtains 

The widow was of the most absorbing interest lo them on 
account ot the frequent, visits she received from the local grocer, 
and her husband not two months in his gravi ■ Scenting romance 
and anticipating siondal, they simultaneously donned their ocst 
clothes and called upon Mrs. Bull to see the widow. 

Thu widow whs discovered discoursing on Emerson, whum 
she had never read and ol whom Mr*. Hull had nev;r heard! but 
the grocei wa.^ of a literary turn of nimd, encouraged thereto by 
11 T. r.'b Weekly,” and he had lent her a volume or Hmerscris 
Essays, One ol the next door nrighlmurs who considered that 
the widow wanted a “set-down/' gave it as hej opinion mat 
Emerson was an mibebcwi She had no seasons for raying .sc, 
haring a bo beard or Emerson lor the first tune, hut slit 1 considered 
il a suitable form ol set-down for the widow who, as everyone in 
the street knew, had a strong Semitic strain m her blood, although 
ostensibly a Itaptist. 

Thu widow bridled with announce and stated that the 
gTOcet being “ quttc the gflntleinan\ would never lend a lady 
a book written by aji unbeliever 

To change the convention Mis. Bull remarked that Horace 
Godfrey Rudolph was not aL all himself, and she wondered what 
could be the matter wiih him. She attained her object at great 
cost. Much advice was immediately offered of a disquieting nature. 
The widow was in favour of severely checking any signs of temper 
in a child ; to show temper was so ill-bred, and her glance 


embraced both the next-door neighbours. They agreed together 
in favour of measles, which were much about, and a bod kind too. 
They reminded one another of various cases where measles had 
proved fatal to local babies at just about the age of dear little 
Horace Godfrey Rudolph They would have probably passed 
cheerfully on to details of his possible funeral liad not the widow, 
feeling out of it, taken her departure with the remark that it was 
vulgar to discuss illnesses in public. The conversation was once 
more changed, and the others finally departed too, still discussing 
thp widow 

Then Gertie was free to hunt for measles behind Horace 
Godfrey Rudolph’s little pink cars It had been decided that it was 
there measles made their first appearance : but there were no signs 
of measles there, or anywhere else upon his podgy little person. 
Gertie was just about to give up the search for them as hopeless 
when John let himself in quietly and brought his bunch of spring 
flowers a little shamefacedly to his wife 

(rertie buried her face in the sweet (resh blossoms and when 
she raised it again all her worries seemed to have vanished. Then 
John told her about the little trouble in the city which had also 
vanished now, and she told hun about her fear for measles being 
the cause of Horace Godfrey Rudolph's ill-humour throughout the 
day So John also looked for measles behind the little pink cars, 
but finding no measles in hiding there he ticked instead, and Horace 
Godfrey Rudolph was obliged to laugh. 

It was then that they made the disrovery. 

Something new and hard and white had arrived in the centre 
of Horace Godfrey Rudolph’s gum. Gertie felt it with her finger, 
very gently, afraid it might go back ogam, or foil out, but it was 
really quite firmly tstablished, Horace Godfrey Rudolph had cut 
his find tooth all by himself 1 

It seemed so much too good to be true Lhat Gertie had to laugh 
a little and cry a little and hug Horace Godfrey Rudolph a great 
deal And John had to laugh along time, because he couldn’t cry 
and something had to bu swallowed in his laugh And Horace 
Godfrey Rudolph laughed too. 

They were still alternately laughing and feeling the wonderful 
tooth when old Samuel Bull and his wife armed to celebrate the 
anniversary, Samuel proud but uncomfortable in his Sunday suit, 
Maria in b new costume, the coat of which was meam to be 
sac-backed, but from force of present curumstunces was now tight 
fitting, both smiling rather solemnly at the frontal elegance of the 
villa “ Gertruda.' 

Hut everything else was forgotten when they were shown the 
great discovery. They both felt it. Horace Godfrey Rudolph 
prutested vigorously at the combined flavour of hardware and 
ironmongery on the finger of his grandsire, hut sucked complacently 
at tilt finer flavoured finger of Maria. 

11 Well 1 never did >" exclaimed Samuel many Umts inoonse- 
quently , u ) nung rascil's growin' up, 'c is 11 

“ Ti’s been quieter than was John over it, if 1 remembel 
rightly, ” said John’s mother, and fell to thinking of the day, long 
ago, when a first tooth was cut among the pots and pans and poker* 
in the dingy little shop. “Bless their little carts, w she added, 
unconsciously mothering all the babies m the world, as good women 
do Then, becau.sc she was a good woman, she had to cry a little 
too, and wiping her eyes unashamed made remarks to Horace 
Godfrey Rudolph in a language neither he nor anyone elso could 
be expected to understand. So he just laughed and showed off 
his great achievement, and stuck his own fifigers into his mouth 
to feel it and quite forgot his former annoyance over it all. 

And during the whole evening it never once occurred to any 
of them that they were sitting in a drawingroom. 
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The Bargain over Bagdad. 

There seems at length to he something more Lhan the promise 
of a solution or the long and dangerous controversy over the 
Bagdad Railway The settlement wlurh has been announced this 
week from Berlin and Constantinople lias all the appearance of the 
framework of a reasonable compromise The problem, indeed, has 
has somewhat shrunk in dimensions m recent years When the 
Germans first purchased their concession in the worst period or 
Haiuidian corruption, it probahl) was in their minds, as it was in 
ours, that an Empire which could dispose of its great trunk mad 
by a courtier’s bargain could not be far from its end No country 
which really was jealous rur its independence would have sold this 
privilege to a foreign syndicate, and no government which retained 
any vestige or a conscience would have sold u on the astoundmgl) 
profitable terms which the German-* obtained The road to Bagdad 
may well have seemed at that time the ivay to a ,4 place in the sun,” 
a political asset, and not merely a commercial venture. But the 
revolution and the revival at least of rhe Ottoman military power 
have transformed the outlook The railway may have h great 
economic future Bui if it plays any p.*rt in world politics, it will 
be as thr backbone of the Ottoman military system, and not as an 
item in the break-up and partition of ihc einpuc As little is it 
likely to become a Continental icadway and a |Nith between Euiope 
and India. The sea passage to Bombay has been quickened, and 
the advantage of sending even the mails by Bagdad instead of 
Suei w’ll hardly be appreciable If the overland route to [ndm is 
budt in our generation, it will run over the Russian system across 
Persia 'Hie problem of the Bagdad radaav is si'll \exed and 
perplexing But it is limited and manageable It concerns the 
trade of Turkey and the future of the IVsian Gull U cannot be 
the pivot of Turkey’s fate, oi greatly affect our tenuiof India 

T'he compromise which has at length lwen sketched present 
a nice balance of gain and loss from the Germai standpoint The 
gam is immediate the loss concerns only th* disiant future The 
German company has, indeed, renounced its prior right to the 
concession to build the final section o r Lhc line between Bagdad 
and the Gulf. That is certainly no Iigl t surrender. It is much the 
easiest and the cheapest section to construct It will serve a 
district which has already an appieciublr production and may 
become, if the English schemes of irrigation are successful, one of 
the richest corners of the JSast, a second Egypt, or, at least, a new 
Bengal But the gams, rcrU'n ami prospective, of the new arrange 
menl may well seem tc Germans to balance this loss The railway 
stretches already to the foot of the Timris Range Tn crossing its 
mountains, it will encounter engineering difficulties that must pur 
the skill of its staff to a severe test, and absorb mom > at a rat? 
which makes the immediate problem nl finance all important But 
the new convention has offered the company a regard which should 
transform this problem. It has won Ihe right to extend by j short 
branch line tn the Mediterranean, and to build a port at Alexan 
dretta. h may presumably elect to woik from Alexandretta 
iriwards and upwards—* plan which ought greatly of diminish the 
roat of transporting material to the cuttings and tunnels lo the 
Taurus section. It will in any event, when this Aicxandietta section 
is completed, have an accessible port, from which merchandise may¬ 
be directed inlands towards its starling point at Konia. It never 
has been probable that trade would follow the all-land route from 
central Europe to Asia Minor. German exports will go by sea to 
the nearest point at which they can reach the Bagdad line That 
point will now Be Alexandretta, a centre equally convenient for 
the trade that will go north towards Konia, and the trade that 
will go east towards Bagdad- But that is not the whole of the 
gam that may be anticipated from the compromise. If Great 
Britain and Fiance are content to join Germany in working the 
Gulf Bagdad section on an international basis, by means of a 
company in whidi all three Powers will hold approximately equal 


shares, it may be assumed that the embargo will be removed which 
at present closes the French money market to Bagdad stock. 
The financial difficulty will disappear. The Gulf section may be 
started independently of the rest of the line, and the whole road 
may be in working urder within a period of from five to ten years. 
That prospect should remove the last of the obstacles which have 
made the task cl finding capital for this great venture inordinately 
difficult 

From the British standpoint the gains of the compromise are no 
less apparent T'he rapid building of the line, at a moment when 
Turkey is becoming a possible field for enterprise, is, to our thinking, 
the greatest gam of all A railway is profitable to the investors who 
construct and own it , but immensely more important, from any 
national standpoint, is the gain which it offers to the traders who 
will use it. The Bagdad concession forbids differential rates and 
tariffs, and if this provision is honestly observed, it matters little 
to our traders what .s the nationality of the company which controls 
the line, The prospect that the Gulf section may now he built 
in a relatively short period is, to our thinking, no Less important than 
the probability Lhat its will be owned and built by an international 
com[)&n) That the approach of a German line, in Turkish territory 
and undei Turkish rule, 10 Lhe Persian Gulf need have challenged 
our position there, is a proposition which we should be alow to 
admit 11 ul in politics that which is believed is lhc establish¬ 
ment of a gieat German enterprise on ihe Gulf, with its port, its 
consuls, ns shi js, and its inevitable settlement of German employees 
and offic ials, ivould have introduced a new factor into the struggle 
foi prestige Every foreign establishment in Turkey tends to 
become a suite within a state It governs itself under its own flag 
It collects ns satellites and its proteges. It maintains a rivalry 
with other foreign settlements. T'he coming of a German railway 
into a province wh'ch we have legarded for nearly a century as in 
some sense uui economic sphere, would certainly have led to 
pcqvlual jealousies that might have put an intolerable strain upon 
our diplomatic relations. The best solution, alike for Europe and 
I’m Turkey, is the internationalisation of the Gulf section on terms 
which will give lo us an equal share with Germany in its manage¬ 
ment T'he future of Kuweit, if it is to be the terminus of the line, i 
is still a point of some anxiety The fiction by which we exercise * 
it protectorate uvci the Arab Sheikh of Koweit, while Turkey 
retains a .shadowy suzerainty, was a possible arrangement under the 
slovenl) anarchy of Abdul Hamid. But with the new order it has 
become a liArdly tolerable anomaly It is doubtless in our power 
to return our hold upon Koweit, but we shall do so only at the nsk 
o| alienating >ct fiirther the sympathies of the Young Turks, and 
lousing against ourselves suspicions which will meet us at every 
other j»omt ol then Empire 

It is inevitable that we should think ot the Bagdad Railway 
primarily as a problem in European policy From a Turkish 
standpoint il raises quite other issues A Turk would ask whether 
, tins gmndiote trunk line, with its very speculative prospects of trade, 
was the best way of developing a country which requires rathei 
roads ’o the * oast than internal highways He would centre his 
criticism on Ihe monstrous sjstem of bilometnr guarantees which 
makes the owners of such a lme indifferent to the traffic which 
they carry Turkish railways are commonly built with a disregard 
so cynical for the convenience of the populations which they are 
supposed to serve, that they avoid the towns as though they 
dreaded their infection, and undulate across a level plain with 
serpentine gyrations which multiply two or threefold the number 
of kilometres of rail on which a guarantee is paid. They have 
written the history of the European exploitation of Turkey in legible 
steel lines across its surface. But heavy though the pnee has been i 
which a misgoverned Empire has paid for the beginnings of material 
civilisation, the gam of any road that breaks into the primeval 
stagnation can hardly be rated too high. The railway, with all its 
drawbacks, fa a promise of progress. Thanks lo the compromise 
drafted this week it will come at last, clear of the rivalries and 
complications which cursed it at the start. — Nation 
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The Council. 

By thje Hon. Mh. Gup. 

11 As large a charter as the wind to blow on whom I please.” 

— l un Like //. 

Likb the twilight after sunset or like the tail or the romci or of 
the common or garden peacock, the Councillors are gone, but the 
afterglow of their eloquence is still with us As tht gloom 
comes after the gloaming and nothingness after the tail, Hup 
jf reluctant to let go the continuation. All things must, however, 
come to an end. That is the great truth to be leant Irom the 
speeches of the Pandit. So have patience, reader, and even the 
tail would follow the Councillors to the heights of Nirvana on 
Bummer Hill 
JMarch 17th . 

The Bombay Duck loved not to hour the mice of ulheis so 
much as his own and condescended to come across the width of 
a continent only when his own turn mine on the variety «tagc 
of the Council. Moved for leave to intiodure the Bill Tor the 
beginning of charity at home with the same jweet plausibility 
which characterises his forensic eloquence in Lhr High Court of 
rhe Western Presidency Though not Vkv the Justice “ in lair 
round belly with good capon lined," he yet knocked about 'heir 
Lordships of thf Privy Council with 11 wise c aw* and modern 
instances.” 

Burly Raja was a friend of Islam and inode of his syitipaihics 
41 a substantial dedication n that would have satisfied the Pnvy 
Council. The CroMdknclier was m a Moslem mood today 
He wanted the Judges to look al the soil in judging the colour 
of the water. Luckv he did not ask them to guess the colour of 
AiT before judging their deserts for eternal fire. Bombay Duck had 
not ooly his whole community behind,him, but had left his religion 
behind him also. The Nawab of jaunpur appeared in a new rile. 
Hod resisted the avalanche of the new fashion ail these years but 
could do so no longer. Government had guaranteed to the 
Muhammadans their Law of Endowment and now they found it other¬ 
wise. Hence, without prejudice to their respect, affection, loyalty, 
and all other good-goody things, they were now—yes, even they were 
agitating I The official members heard of this apostacy and 
trembled for the safety of themselves and the old faith of loyalty. 
If the Nawab agitated, who else could be loyal Planless perhaps 
H was the Free Lance. Both Hindus and Musalmans owed 
allegiance to Dig'er-Patty as their sovereign lord and master: 


without distinction of casLe or (.reed, they tilled the soil patiently 
to provide him every day with a couple of suits from Kanken’s 
and a luncheon for twenty and dinner for fifty at Pehn's. In duty 
bound he wished them well If chanty meant giving something 
to the poor, who could be poorer than his Moslem tenantry? They 
were, therefore, deserving of their own chanty and his support ol the 
Bill. Honda had a little infant of his own, but dry-nursed the baby 
of the Bombay Duck The Dapper Nawab, nut n/raid of the Privy 
Council, charactenscd then interpretation 1 f \\~akf law as a mons- 
L'ous blunder Sobraim, the Pantaloon, supported his comrade from 
the South, pnd then caiue Bhupen Balm who loves nothing better 
than thal escapade or the Public School boy—a ramble beyond the 
bounds So lefl relevancy behind and had an excursion into die 
not wholly unpleasant Widow-land But pulled up by Saudow II, 
and deviated again into relevancy The Mild Hindu denied all 
guilty knowledge of Moslem Jaw Hut one gcK)d turn deserves 
another. So hopeful of lutcre suppoit himself, said a word in 
support of the Bill Having stage-managed all this many-sided 
support the Hon. I^ongfellow emerged from behind the scenes and 
gave a final blow to his J^rdships of the Pnvy Council. 

The Belted Karl gave a nou-commitlal support His Govern- 
imnt was a benevolent neutral So the Bill shou Id go lo the Missal 
mans tor opinion Government had minted ihe new coin of 
Moslem representation but was reluctant to accept it as legal tender 
Hence the reference uf the bill to Moslem Associations. 

Then came the tong promised egg of Pantaloon s hatching which 
had lam u long while in the inrubatur of the Home Department. 
He hod to move a resolution about deep researches into the 
shore ol Indians in the Public Service, and fcir Guy hod often 
shown his intention of devouring the firstborn of the Pantaloon. 
Sobiaon laid it before the Council, but lo and behold, it was nd egg 
but a good sized Chantidcer which had taken almost os long to 
grow as Rostand’s masterpiece. Coming from Madras, which knew 
no such distinctions os caste mode, he hated the exigence of a 
governing caste in India. Casting a longing look ort Longfellow 
and a despairing glance at Dig’er-Patty and the Dapper Nawab 
declared that so long an manhood is dwarfed Ihere will Always 
be discontent in the land. Here was a curious connection between 
height and unrest which nobody had discovered before. TIiiB 
discovery added a few inches to the height of Hon. Longfellow, and 
it was feared that if the Pantaloon went on like tba^-and Hon. 
Longfelkm grew—a little longer, there would soon be a striking 
incident somewhere near the ceiling. This kind of eloquence 
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would soon bring down the ho„,e-to the level of n.^r-Patty and 
the Dapper. But the Pantaloon sat down with a final hope of 
becoming m the course of ages’>-« if there was youth to follow 
-again the second childishness of the lean and slippered Pantaloon- 
« self-respecting partner" linked w.th Dame Britannia “in silken 
bonds of gratitude and love." Where will the fashion of mixed 
marriages tales us ? 

After this came luncheon, and after luncheon the Dapper Nawab 
Admitted that the theory of the pledges and declarations and 
proclamations was 11 simply excellent Bui proved how excellently 
sample he was in expecting practice to follow theory so tamely 

Mud Holkar was comprehensive, but, after the latest nomen¬ 
clature of Government, incomprehensible He included in the term 
Indian the Domiciled European and Eurasian communities. Oh ' 
truth worse than treason, and uttered in full gaze of Madge. 

Madge followed immediately and pointed out that “ a respon¬ 
sible and disinterested” Government was a better judge as to 
llie proper postion of Indians in the Public Service than ‘'irresjKin 
sible and interested critics.” In the dictionary of Madge, just 
as disaffection means the want of affection, disinterestedness 
perhaps means the want of interest in Indians. He applied the 
theory that the King can do no wrong to the heaven-bom Service. 
Social and religious prejudice did exist in die country, but it 
was all on the side of Indians who failed to admit they owed 
something to Government When scientific attainments (higher 
of course than those of Dr Y C. Hoy) were shown by Indians 
they ought to be Advanced to higher posts hie disliked com 
petitive examination and hud invented .1 charactometrc whereby 
character and fitness could be tested It was like the scales 
of Justice—exact and impartial. But whereas Justice had one 
terrible fault and was wholly blind, his invention was an improve 
merit, as it was at 1 ea 9 t not colour blind. Madge had stuck to 
the name of his community whith a fine frenzy But now made 
some concession to its local habitation by denouncing the Public 
Se rvice Commission of 1886 for placing U10 brand of inferiority 
upon local talent. 

After Mild Hindu, who was very nnld, came St- Luke who 


showed what he intended to do about the uccm hakeems who were 
outside the Service. 'Hiey would Iwve the same opportunities of 
affecting the death-rate as their brother* in Government service, and 
lamme and plague The Cru*s Bencher was cross about the Police 
Competition, but the Pandit was still more wroth lie would 
abolish the Dipty Sahib nltogethci 'hi Guy hod already anticipated 
Sobraon and, like the* muezzin in the mom, had invited the faithful 
to salvation before the cock rr^w. So allowed the Administrative 
Oiplian to have his innings. 

The Jurior Partner of the firm m Government rose to 
speak, but forgot Lhat he was replying lo Sobiaun Believed that 
be was continuing the debate on the many notion* of Mild Hindu 
who had wrangled with the Rr.ilwav Sleeper about no admittance in 
the Railway. 


There was a I'kxir to which he found no key ■ 
There was a Veil past which he -ould not see 
Some little talk awhile of Thee and Thou 
Was heard—and then no more of Thou a#d Thne 


So explained that if the door had really been barred it would 
have been impossible for Kalla Ram to be inside the carnage labelled 
**Fnr Efficients Only.” It is said that owe upon a time a blind man 
had caught a quail and had ever since vowed to feat nothing else 
but quail soup. The Administrative Orphan had caught Kalla Ram 
in his butterfly net and had vowed that the only burden of his oration 
*ould be Ralla Ram. 

The Law Member had long been sitting in contemplative 
silence on Government benches Twas a sight worth seeing to 
watch the Dowager in maiden meditation fancy free. To-day called 
upon to defend his bureaucratic tendencies. So in a maiden 
speech of characteristic simplicity explained that “his task was 
-a vety simple ode for the simple reason that he did not repiesem 
-any Department that bad got largess to dole out 01 offices to give 
away. Therefore (mark the reasoning!) he could easily answer the 
appeal made by some non-official members slid say that so far 
: as he Iras concerned he would to the best of hV ability give their 

^appeal the sympathetic consideration it deserved.” O sancta 

/ 

/ 


simpltatas 9 How simple it is to give a sympathetic consideration 
to appeals when there is no largess to dole out or offices to give 
away * His Majesty’s desire to see a wider element of sympathy 
in the work of governance may take a new form after this simplo 
reasoning. He may withdraw from the powers that In; the largess 
they dole out and 'the offices Lhey give away so that they may be 
in the same position as the Moslem Dowager to give to non official 
appeals “ a sympathetic consideration ” 

Bool lair Shaeb was considering how to correct the lug uror 
of the Provincial Educational Service, and ns an earnest of the future 
corrected “ the small error into which Sobraon had inadvertently 
fallen.” There was an unpenum i#i tmperiw in his Department. 
Within the British Raj there was a Swnmjshahi College of which 
the Principal was an Indian, and in the Holy ot Holies of the 
Secretariat, M: Swaraj Singh was made an Assistant Secretary 1 

The Sage’s reply was reflective and non-comnnttal 11 He trusted 
it might be possihlt to move at a wry early date at some satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty" Verily there is a dubiety that doth 
hedge a sage. 

Oh let us trust that somehow good • 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of natives crying still, 

Defects of colour, taints of blood. 

That India’s grievance i.s not vain , 

That not like moth with vain desire 
Will she be burnt in fruitless fire, 

Or bu* subserve dear Madge’s gain 
.'she dues not walk with aimless feet, 

Her hopes shall not be nil destroyed, 

Or rut as rubbi-.li to the void, 

While un gods make their piles complete 

If despots are benevolent 

Wc can but trust that good shall fall, 

At last far off—at last, to all 
And natives become efficient. 

Once upon a lime there was a junior journalist whose 
ureat defect win 1-igic. and he could not run a thing or person 
down unless he could find n reason fin it II is conscientious > 
objections and logn worried hi* Chief who bent for the journalistic 
Verdant Green and gave him a up. 11 Assertion, my lad, is as good 
as argument, but it you must argue, Uke my advice and 
whrn you can find no reason to back you up, say the thing is as you 
decline ‘for obvious reasons.' This will obviate the vain search 
fc.i reasons, and nobody would be so silly as Lo confess he could 
find no reasons to support your opinion when you had declared that 
the icasors were obvious ” Hut alas for the vanity of human wishes 
That great journalistic nshr had not token out a patent for this device, 
and it fell into the hands of the new Sage of Chelsea Sobraon had 
complained that the Survey Department was dosed to Indians 
The Sage confessed that military officers were monarchs of all they 
Mirvcycd, and added as an unanswerable argument that this Depart¬ 
ment must continue to lie administered by them “for obvious 
reasons " Here was a [wonderful by syllogism in which the obvious 
followed the obscure to an inconclusive conclusion 

With Sandow II in the Chair, the Belted Earl had to reply for 
the Home Department—a department which was the custodian of the 
Civilian traditions, and which looked to Home, as some foolish 
people looked to Heaven, for an inexhaustible supply of angels 
As regards the monojxily of the higher posts in the Police, 
he gave to ihe Council the report of the Police Commission. In 
the Golden Age of Lord Curzon the Commission had held its 
sittings and then disappeared from public gaze for a reniuTy or 
two. It was customary for Commissions to publish a report, but 
m century followed century and no report followed, the Lord ol 
India advertised in the agony columns uf newspapers— 

14 LOST.—The Police Commission’s Report If found please 
return to the— Waste Hiper Basket,'' 

'I he Belted Earl had evidently found a copy and now presented 
it to the Council. What more could he say in justification of 
Curzonuin monopolies, specially after the experience of the last five 
years in which reports of another character had followed and worried 
the life out of the Police. The rest was a pitiful confession of delay, 
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more delay, and still mure delay. But a Commission would not 
alter things earlier. So the draft in favour of the Government 
was renewed by Sobrnon the Pantaloon and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

Afanh loth, 

A crowded House to hear speeches on sedition. The visitors’ 
galleries packed with ladies, in beautiful gowns, frocks, costumes, 
robes, 1 reations and dreams, with an occasional nightmare compound¬ 
ed of an iimbnllu and a sack. It was the picture hat and the 
hobble skill In the Council, all wore the customary suits of 
solemn black with few exceptions. * (tunwar Saheb no more in 
dove grey, liul bent 011 doing jnuhyr in the cause of loyalty 
was dressed in yellow Rasan) had affected even Burma, 
and Maung Bah Too had a yellow scarf round the head. Sir 
Kdwaid Baker had not hud time to attend the Imperial Council 
earlier this session. Hut on this occasion graced the Chamber 
and walked in by the side ot his stalwart A -f) C! looking every 
inch a Lieutenant-Governor Alter the interpellations, Sandow I[ 
presented rtpnrL of the Seditious Select ConmuLtce , only two minor 
changes, 011c of which due to Behar that preferred to remain 
in splendid isolation if Bengal desired to be proclaimed 

Mud Holkar acknowledged that “ solid concessions ’’ had been 
made, but opposed enactment of the Hill as a permanent measure. 
After him Dashing Boy, the Sassamde and Longfellow all three rose 
to address Hut Dashing Boy held his ground , the concessions had 
compelled him to support the Bill He did not like the old Bill 
rf Had [ been member of the Council m 1907 and had I not been 
sick in I'jio, 1 would have opposed.” But all that was changed. 
He was a member of the Council now and natiually could nut 
oppose it. And the Bill itself had unproved along with his own 
health As regards the permanent character uf the Bill, like the 
Scott hman who ate H&|xiragus at the wroug end, he 11 proffered it ” 
Why should the susu-ptibilitics ol tin: large bodies of loyalists 
(Burly Raja and Kunwar Saheb woke up) with thou “tropical 
emotionalism ’ be allowed to be shocked every three years? 
Why should Government filch their cherished rights periodically? 
l)o it once and let there be an end of the matter Wont on 
at this rate for a good long while and talked uf M theoretical 
Ideas of British citizenship," and the end justifying the means 
Would have gone on eternally had not the word “ undiscnminaUng ” 
come as an obstacle in I he way. Wonted to jump the 

hurdle, but CAught his foot in it Tried again and failed once 
more At last took it by instalment and ^wallowed the word 
in three good sued mouthfuls Then came the set peioration 
Had recollection of Burke's prosecution uf barren Hastings, 
and of the M J'nuise " of Zola in the Dreyfus case Still 
more recently and nearer at home, Dr. Rash Bohan Ghosh had 
assigned sevcial icasons for opposing such repressive measures 
Dashing Hoy was not going to be left behind Burke, Zola and 
Ghosh So .strung together a dozen of three legged reason % and 
limped along with the park of them exclaiming, 11 1 support 

because .” And yet if the Council had looked carefully into 

the matter 1L was tie thnttenth leascui—and one not merturned 
at all —which hacj, compelled ms suppoit of th" Bill. 

After him ic*e the S.issauide, Longfellow and ire Kunwar 
Saheb, but the Sassamde caught the Speaker's eye 11c dedaied 
with an assurance bom or fulfilled prophecy uf last veto’s Budget 
debate that “tinybody giving a small thought to the Bill 11 would 
come to the conclusnn I but the Rill was harmless and “would put 
a stop to dacoiho’s, political assassinations and the machination': r»f 
<*earet societies ” What a pity people gave It more than a small 
thought and found >t not only harmful but also ineffective in 
dealing with the ermes enumerated 

Longfellow and Kunwar Saheb essayed again to Address the 
House, but Chmy Chilius who sat next to the Sassanide had the 
right of pre-emption and exercised it. He preferred to be guided by 
the unanimous opinion of the Local Governments rather than 
his own in a matter like this and supported the Bill. Kunwar Saheb 
itlpne got up aftci him, for Longfellow had given up the task in 
sheer despair ot catching His Excellency’s eye. DuDoulay, the 
the P.S.V., stood behind the ample person of the Kunwar Saheb. 
But the rumour is baseless that he prompted Kunwar Saheb 
in spelling out his speech. After him followed a tussle between 
Free Lance and the Sick Sirdar. But in spite of being tawafta, 


the partap of the latter was too much for the Free Lance and he 
gave him precedence. The sum total of the speech was that “ we 
know little; God knoweth more; but Government knoweth best 1 * 

Then followed the Lancer 11 1 particularly want to 9peak on 
this subject I had advised Lord Minto four years ago to pass a Bill, 
and he had done it too But there was a curious coincidence 
St. Louis of the Punjab and I are of the same opinion (curious* 
isn’t it>). It was difficult to make out a case for the Bill in 
lQofi. But thank God, sufficient proof was furnished in 1907. 
Methods of weakness and conciliation were bad. The Bill was 
rendered weak to bring about conciliation But there is still some 
hope It may become permanent and counterbalance the weakness.” 

Burly Raja could not give the Bill a silent support after 
H.F/s failure to recognise the work of the Imperial League 
done behind a veil. But his first sentence was a puzzle to the 
Council 11 II the Bill bod been directed against the anarchists 

I would have opposed it.” This was passing strange and spe¬ 
cially in a Raja But after a reflcrtive pause the Burly Raja added ; 

II Because 11 raunnt touch them ” The explanation, though belated, 
was not inadequate even for “a well-wisher of the State” whose 
relations with the Brilish Government were not only correct but 
friendly. But the next remark was lacking in force. 
Surely the anarchists did a little more than “bring the Govern¬ 
ment into contempt ” However, a pleasure to hear him talk 
with deep emotion of "our dear motherland.” I,ong live the darling 
of his motherland 1 The speech was in every way worthy of a 
nobleman and jmtnot. 

At last the opportunity so sedulously sought by 
Longfellow came to him Perhaps his best speech this session 
and the best sjiccch of the day. Pitted the Englishman against 
the Government of India That lournal h«,d wished to secure 
Acquiescence of its clients by explaining that improvements of the 
new Hill on the old were nonun a! With the whole of rhe 
Government of India at his back, Hon. Longfellow tore up 
the papci into shreds and acknowledged that improvements 
were liberal. But did not wish to embarrass Government, hoped 

the new' weapon would rust m its armoury. 

fthupen llalm w.*u as mild as the Bi l Hut the partition 
is to Biropen what ihe head nf Chailes [ was to Uncle Dick, 
and it bobbed up again With watery eyes and in trembling 
voice referrec. to 11 my province, the fairest in all India,” 
forgetting that iL was the dark eyes and long tresses which were 
the fascination of Bengal He vi:ls sorry that “circumslances had 
arisen in whiHi the Government and the officials had made the work 
of the seditionists rather easy.” He would noL rcfei to those cir¬ 
cumstances "Ini they would only serve Lo revive a melancholy 
memory” No wonder that Dig 'er- Putty snhbcil aloud and even 
Burly Raja was visibly affected. HaJ ho gone on in that strain, a 
stream of salt walci would have flowed from the Council Chamber to 
join the'Hooghlx and become part of the Bay of Bengal. Rejoicing 
at the pre media ted effect—for the pathos if not in print was in 
excellent ruligraphy, Bhupen Babu not trusting his own moderation 
sufficiently to let himself go without the restraints of manuscript—he 
refcired to the ASacitioii that a periodical enactment would create 
excitement. Where was the excitement now * Look at Biropen 
himself 1 Aiul surely the Council had to own that if Bhupen was 
not excited nobody else could lie The perorotiou was a curious 
confession of charactemic redundance “ I liave said all I need have 
said I have not said much that I could have said.” Comparing 
hijnseif to the lone sparrow perched on the housetop hoped he 
would yet be heard 

The Nawab of Jaunpur announced that he was more loyal than 
the law. He had asked the Government to make the Act perma¬ 
nent even at Simla. Wondfer why he moved no amendment to re¬ 
insert the objectionable features of the old AcL The Cm* 
Bencher is a journalist and takes note of his contemporaries* 
journalistic obiter dicta. Referred to .three local journals, the 
Statesman for a premiss , 1 the Indian Daily Newt for a 
and the Englishman for refutation. The Pandit talked for many 
momunts about the the Bill as a permammT.iiaitrumirat of repression 
and thought that if Government agreed uA he necessity'of temporary 
ness ho would agree to the necessity of the Bill awfully 
compromising f After the Pundit come lunch, and Tfc- was about. 
time the members deserved it. 
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(j- 4) MUNDAMEL (j- »*) 

Prepared according to the formula or 

Khio Bihidui Dr. Shiaiagdln J. Sulemani, 
late Chtaf Medical Officer, Berode Slate. 

Bat Embrocation (or lajiirita. 

The Great Houubold Rented y for Injuries 
•f all Idnds to Man, Horse, Bullock, etc. 
U slops bleeding instantly and wound 
heals very rapidly without Pus being 


Always keep with you 11 Mundamel” in ibp 
house, play grounds, and when Iravtlling, ru. 
it gives Immediate relief from Injuries. 
n fo had at — * 

Samanta Dio Chemical Pharnucj, 

36, Up)ier Cliilpor Rond, C^Lutt.L 
M. T Marlon it Co., 

24, Abdur Ruhnun Street, Bomba) 
Mutyala A* Co , Station Road, Hyderabad 
K. A. Da Costa & Co , Hyderabad (Sind) 
Essbhai Heliaibhai, Kanpit, Sunt 
(J. N. Hakim, Raopura, Darud.i 

Sued Brothers, Reid Reed, Ahmedebed. 
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Wanted 


A coinputem graduate ol ai least 
five years’ standing lor tlu* post of 
Head Master, A. V School, K hair pm 
Mils, Sind l*ay Rs. 100 using to 
Rs. 200 by annual muement ol Rs. 20 
Selected candidates will lia\ u to e\o u U: 
agreement to sene thr state for at 
least five years Apply m oih*l m 1 1h 
copies of testimonials, il any, to the 
undci signed 

S. SADIK AL 1 , 

! r a',ir t Khair pur State, 
Sind 
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Modern 

Office 

Methods. 


The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 
The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 


TZ 

Calcutta General <4 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbarar Street, Calcutta. 


The Maihwarah —Ar able, hiuoriul. Iiicrsr> and 
economic, i11usit£'mJ monthly muaniie of not less limn 
70 pages, giving’ -lot In* lhan four illuslr 11ions every 
rnonlh. The smiles published are the l»si jipeument 
of Urdu Thr nonmn devoied to Poetry is nlnnys 
good Pntronhrd by Ending Indian (>er tinmen 
Annual itiWrption Hs a 8 a onlj r . 

Single cony e a n 

, Ediled br MOBLAVI STED YMUB 4 L-HA 5 AN 
For further p.irtu ulari write to the Mamivr, 

7 hk Masiiwaiuh, CP 


f 1 )-- I Jail 

Unlii Ti'Uiii.Ukin uf I’rof Vambcri r s 

Western Culture in Eastern L»n<U 

(Hn- 1 Hi) Willi Portland nf Prul Vimlu'w md 
11 ll.llirAg.i Kilim l>i ilium. |lie Ikkjk i', 
ihdicated uy — /AFAR OMAk n a , 

To vte hud at — Price Rg. 2-0 
The Duty Book Depot, Aligarh. 


TO LET 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

A l 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 


Mr. Moazzam Ali, B.A. (Oion), Bar-et-Lau, 

Professor nf Roman and English Law 
at the Patna Law College, BheUpore. 

Price 10 Annas . 

To be bad at — 

He Office of “ The Cpmrade,” 

MI9, Ripoa Sheet, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, j 

Laidlaw & Co., Ld., J 

Calcutta, / 

supply every description of f * 

Furniture 


ana 

Draperiesy 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India . 


Estimates and Designs firm on Tffratwn j 

Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta; 
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WANTED 

T * CANVASSERS 

Apply Itf urm t. MANAGER, 
“ The Comrade," 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 


Atofii.wil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with laige retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofusul 
clients. 

Writt to- 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Manager, Moslem Commission Agknlv, 
Fnshart Buildings, Belfast's Road, 
BOMBAY 


A«® 

pm 

OTECT®, 


IS ALWAYS 
PRODUCED• 

BY OUR • « 
COLOUR • B 
LINE 6 HALF 
TONE BLOCKS 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMPANY OF 

tasteful 
typography 

cucuramonnifffG' 

I CROOKEDLANE 
CALCUTTA 
•upfos 1 mums a rat as 



Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary Apply 
to 11 Senex,” c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
pour wants. Can send you anything 
10 m a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
tea than you could buy direct from 
jJombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

I SYED MOHAMMAD & CO. 

merchants, contractors 

AND AGENTS. 


Head OMui-133. Fran Rud. Fort 


AMw!—*AKf-“ Boabay 




\ 


alcutta General 
Printing .Company 

ME EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 



BOWBAZAR STREET 

CALCUTTA <+> 


TO LET. 


Parsons & Co.,'* 5S! ** 

Repairs to all kinds of Fire-arms and 
Band Instruments, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 
Auctioneers 
id -6 11 



THE PAPER 

— 1 FOR - - 

ADVERTISERS 

fan* mb tc-EMUOR, 

h T1m Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA 


Wanted 

T w ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to puah the tale 
of "The Comrade.” For terms 

Communicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


The late Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
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The Manager mil be mu. h obliged if those of wr readers *kn 
have oeen » ecetvtng copies of this paper as specimens mil kindly 
notify to hither they wish to heiotne subscribers •nr not this ts 
so little to ask that feel sure they mil comply with the Manager'* 
request. 

We an happy to say that we ate now tn u position to supp[v 
The Gam ad* " to Muhammadan stnaents who apply to us during 
the month fit April at the reduced >ate nf h d cveiy three 
mouths paid ta advance 2nd 10 non-Moslem students at the suit 
tower rate of Rs. J every w months 


The Week. 


The Indian Navy. 

Coi<onei Yatk asked in the Commons whether in view of the 
increasing seaborne trade to India and the Eastern Crown Colonies the 
Government would consider the appointment of a special committee 
of naval and military experts and representatives of the Indian Colonial 
Officers to determine their respective interests and share in Imperial 
Bml Defence in time-to enable the Secretary of State for India 

to submit the result to the Imperial Conference. 

* * / 

Mr. Asquith replied that il was not proposed at present to 
v appoint'a committee. The" Crown Colours already contributed 
donsidttably to the cost of their garrisons. The Imperial Con¬ 
ference would eonsider the question of Imperial Naval Defence in 


Peace 

tio'i h Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour have accepted an invitation 
r rum the l/Ord Mayor to address a meeting at Ihe Guildhall on the 
s8th instant in favour or arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Turkey. 

Ir is reported JuiL ih^ Turkish Battalion marching to the relief 
of Tusi fell into an ainbush and lost a hundred killed and 
wounded The Turkish Commander at Tusi, which is still block¬ 
aded, has smuggled out a message stating that Albanians, supported 
by Montenegrins, continue their attacks on the town. Shefket 
lYrgut, the commander of the Turkish troops in Albania, is 
disbanding the Bashi Basouks whom the rebels have severely 
punished. 

Yemen 

Menaces from llodeidah, dated 6th April, stale that Riza 
Bey has indicted a severe defeat on the rebels who were concen¬ 
trated in great strength near the village of Metneh. Throe rebel 
leaders were killed and over a thousand of their followers killed 
or wounded The rebels have retired in a northerly direction. 

A Reuter message from Sanaa, dated 7th April, states, that 
R1/4 Be) after defeating and dispersing the rebels at Metneh 
entered Sanaa on the 4th instant. The Turkish casualties were 
small. They included two officers killed. The insurgents 1 
losses were severe. I/zet Pasha at the head of the mam army 
entered the town on the 5th : nstant A grand review was held on 
the following day. Six battalions are expected to arrive from True. 

It is officially stated that Lhe Yemen expeditionary force has 
occupied the town of Amran, meeting with no resistance. It is stated 
that the insurgents fled and that several Sheikhs have surrendered. 
Other Sheikhs have announced their submission 

Baghdad Railway. 

In the House of Commons Colonel Yate asked whether 
in view of the political and commercial interests of India in 
relations to the Baghdad Railway, the Government of India was 
being fully consulted regarding the negotiations* and whether in 
event of an agreement an opportunity would be given It of express- / 
ing its views before the agreement was concluded ^ t 


i 
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Mr. MacKinnon Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign 
Office, replied: I am in frequent communication with the Secretary 
of State for India, who keeps me well informed regarding the views 
of His Majesty’s representatives in India. 

A gjtcEifT fa to a of the Sheik-uMslam disposing of the treasures 
of the Shiah shrines at Kerhala and Nejef for the purpose of build¬ 
ing school and hospitals has provoked a ferment in the Shiah 
world. 

The Persian Charge d'affaires been instructed to lodge 
a protest with the Porte and it te expected that Great Britain 
and Russia will follow suit. . r 

The Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shiah 
Conference has passed a resolution deploring the recent fatoa 
disposing of the treasures of Shiah shrines in Arabia for the jjurjjose 
of building schools and hospitals and trusting that the influence of 
Great Britain will dissuade the Porte from giving effect to it 


Abyssinia. 

Despatches have reached Rome from Addis Abeba staling 
lhat Ran Tesama, guardian of the heir to the Abyssinian throne, 
is dead 

Persia. 

A Times message from Teheran states that the Governor 
General of Pars has signalised his arrival at Shiraz by arresting the 
head of the powerful Kavam family whose feud wilh the Kashgas 
has largely contributed to the unrest in South Persia. 


Wakf-ala-l-aulad BilL 

At a public mkknni. ol Muhammadans at Lucknow it was 
resolved that the Muhammadans of the United Provinces consider that 
the draft Bill for "Wakf-ala-l-Aulad” is a useful, proper and sound 
measure acceptable to all classes of Muhammadans, and that the 
judgment passed by the Privy Council is a wrong interpretation of 
Moslem precepts and contrary to Moslpm doctrines. 


Amalgamation of Universities. 

Mrs. Resent has issued a printed letter on the subject of 
the modified scheme for a University of Benares The rnmpromise 
arrived at between Mrs. Besant and Pandit M. M. Malaviya aims 
at the immediate establishment of a residential and teaching Umver 
eity wilh the Hindu College as its nucleus. The proposed University 
will affiliate ail educational institutions in which religion and mu«Alily 
form the integral pari of education. 

The proposed amalgamation of Mrs Bewint'i scheme of t ie 
University of India and of the Hon Pandit Malaviya’s scheme of 
the Hindu University is not meeting with much approval amongst 
not only the orthodox people but even amongst advanced reformer.. 
The predominance winch has been gnen to theosophical ideas in 
the management of the Central Hindu College and Hi? tecent leach 
ing of the cult of the coming Avatar which Mrs. Bcsnnt, Mr Aran 
dale, Principal, and some professors or the Central Hindu College 
have been preaching, largely accounts for the opposition to the 
amalgamation. 

The following telegram to the 8 fngaivc was received 
from die Hon Pandu M. M. Malaviya on Tuesday,—"The 
telegram which appears in your paper of to-dayS (18th) date, 
and which purports to come from ‘ Malaviya, Allahabad,* is not from 
mt I have asked friends with whom I have been working up 
the proposed Hindu University Scheme for some time for their 
opinion about the amalgamation of Mrs. Bcsaots scheme of a 
University. Several have already expressed themselves in favour 
of it. I am awaiting the opinions of the rest.” 

S 4 h Education. 

The fourth session of the Sikh Educational Conference met 
at Rawalpindi on the 15th instant. About five thousand people 
were present, including a very large number of ladies. Baba 


Ojagar Singh Bedi, chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegatee and referred to education and conceited endeavour. 
The Hon. Mr. Sunder Singh Majithia in the course of his 
presidential address said that education in the true sense of the 
word meant education of the heart and the soul and that it began 
at home and could be best continued in Dhar&msalas. 


Education in India. 

Tiik Times publishes a special article announcing the arrival 
of the educational delegation representing all the Christian com¬ 
munities in India and explaining the efforts hitherto made on 
behalf of the education of the domiciled Anglo-Indian community. 
'The delegation has the warm support of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, York and Armagh and other Church dignitaries who 
have joined the committee 111 England, together with many statesmen 
experienced in Indian affairs 'The delegation held a three days' 
conference with the committee. 

A leading article in the Times ho;>CK that with the start 
already mode, and the unanimity ot the co-operating bodies regarding 
the inadequacy of tbc present scholastic and academic equipment, 
the delegates will easily secure the sum required. The article 
concludes - The further hope of grant-aided schools and colleges, 
inter-denominationally managed, affording facilities for denomina¬ 
tional instruction, may suggest to us at home the just solution of 
the perpetual problem." 


Morocco. 

The latest news from Fe/ shows that the tnbes on the nth 
instant attacked a Shercefian force under a French Major. This 
force, hearing that Fez was pressed, returned to the city and repulsed 
the attack The Sultan is recalling all other forces. 

France is further reinforcing her troops in the Casablanca 
Hinterland by four Colonial Battalions. 

A message from Tangier states that the Sultan’s army, retiring 
on Fe/ from the Sherarda country, met the rebels and gained a great 
victory, greatly improving the situation The same (orce will now 
attack the rebel pobinon^ to westward of Fe/ 

U. P Conference. 

Tits fifth U uited Provinces Social Conference was held on the 
17th at Bareilly, Mr. C Y. Chintamam presided There was a large 
gathering of delegates from different parts of the Province The 
President in the course nf a long speech dwelt 011 the various aspects 
of social reform in the country .Speaking about the condition 
of the depressed classes he said .— 11 1 have no sympathy with the 
demand of the Moslem league that the depressed clauses should 
not be regarded as Hindus, and I have no respect for the motive 
of their agitation which was frankly an interested one Nor can 
I pretend to think that the Census Commuioner acted with the 
circumspection and impaitiality which we had a right to expect 
from a responsible officer ol Government, when he issued his 
unfortunate circular which was rightly subjected to much severe 
criticism throughout the country. $0 far our task is easy, being 
only criticism of others , but what about the duly we owe to the 
depressed classes as well as to ourselves and to the community 
at large ? Just think whether on agitation, nko what was se: on 
foot by the Moslem League would have been posable if we bad 
done our duty by those unfortunate classes? Would there have 
been as many conversions to Christianity and Muhammadanism if 
light and life had been brought to their doors by their mote 
fortunately circumstanced co-religiomsts? Is it not a feet, and d6es it 
not bring shame to us to have to confess, that in such G#gutised efforts 
m have been put forth to reclaim and uplift them the share of 
Hindus themselves has not been 4 respectable and that for the 
best part of them the credit belongs to Christian Missions and 
the TheosopbicaJ Society?” 
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Referring to the Civil Marriage Bill introduced by Mr. B. N. 
Basu in the Supreme Council, the President said:—“ If it were 
proposed to introduce an element of complusion into the Bill, 
if the object were to force social reform on unwilling persons, if 
people were compelled to marry outside their caste or community, 
not only would opposition to the Bill be perfectly intelligible 
but we should deem it our duty to resist such unpardonable 
interference with individual freedom. But Babu Bhupendra 
Nath Basu has no such unthinkable object m view. His Bill 
is a mere enabling measure, and when it is passed into law, 
as I hope it may be, no singfe man or woman will be the wcrse for 
it. None will be required to do or refrain from doing anything 
which he now avoids doing or does. I cannot understand how 
any serious objection can be raised to so modest, reasonable and 
necessary a measure as Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu’s Bill. It 
is true one criticism that has been made calls for a little 
attention—the c/fect of the Bill on the law of inheritance. 
I think an adequate reply has been given to the objection by my 
learned friend Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji in the course of his 
defence ot the measure in the Modem Rnncw of April. The 
opponents of the change need not therefore fear that the passing 
of the Bill will herald a social revolution which they detest The 
conservative instincL of the people may be rthed on by them and 
they may further remember that with many people the sympathies 
are conservative even when their opinons arc liberal " 

Talking of the position of Indian women, the speaker pointed 
to the absence of legal redress for the wives when they are ill treated 
by inconsiderate husbands. He strongly condemned she /■irrfah 
system and said there was not a shade of ju-Lificaiion for its main¬ 
tenance and it ought to be immediately abolished. He had no faith, 
he said, in lock and key morality. The President next pleaded for 
raising the age of maniage, and quoted figures to show that the 
United Provinces alone had sustained p loss of 468,920 souls, since 
190/, due to various causes ronscquenL on early marriage In 
elusion he appealed to his audience to bring about those changes 
m the laws of socieLy on which alone depended the national progress 
of India. 

U R lnduatrib! Conference. 

The U. P. Industrial Conference opened on the 15th at Bareilly 
under the. piesidcncy of Dr. Snlish Cnandra Banerji l)r Bantrjim 
his presidential address amongst other ihmgs dealt with Co-operative 
Credit Societies and welcomed tnc Bill recently ntroducui in the 
Imperial Legislative Council fur amendment of Act X of 1904. 
He suggested that men of smaller mean** should combine together 
to start bonfr-crushiLq factories for manure. If India aspired to 
become a manufacturing country she inutf. adopt a fartoiy system to 
a large extent. He dwelt at length on the sugai industry, on high 
railway rates and the Swadeshi movement, He* urged the inn in¬ 
duction of manual training in all ordinaly schools ai«d the .-starting 
of a fully equipped technological institute ar Cawnport 

Executive and Judicial. 

A despatch has been received from the Secretary of State 
sanctioning the proposed experiment of the separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions in Bengal and Eastern Bengal. This 
scheme has been modelled upon that ci Sir Harvey Adamson which 
was announced in the Council a couple of years ago. Lord Morley, 
bowevei, has made several important suggestions which need further 
development. Accordingly these suggestions have been referred 
to all the Local Governments and on the receipt of their replies 
the final scheme will be sent home for approval. Meanwhile 
the ad-initrim despatches will not be made public 


Neera Outrage * 

An application for bail was mad? on the 19th before Mr. 
Shyttm Narnyan Singh, officiating Subdrvisronal Officer, Dinapur, 


on behalf of Kartick Pass, one of the two Bengalee youths, arrested 
in Calcutta in connection with the wrecking of the express train 
near Dinapur. The application having been opposed by the pro¬ 
secution, bail was refused. 

Abdul Majid, a Mahomedan boy of the village Sadisopur, at 
whose instance, it is alleged, the Calcutta arrests have been made, 
speaks English and Bengalee, having spent a long time in Calcutta. 
It is said that Abdul Majid and the Bengalee youths arrested have 
been friends for some time. 

A private conference was held recently at Dinapur by the 
officials to consider matters connected with the railway outrage. 

Moslem University. 

Mr. Sulaiman Adamji, of Rangoon, has presented Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Moslem University Fund. 


Persia and Turkey. 

In the Chamber on the 19th, Rifaat Pasha, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, referring in his statement on foreign policy to Persia, said 
that Turkey desired to see a strong and independent Persia. The 
only question in dispute was the delimitation of the frontier. He 
announced that the Government had proposed the appointment of 
a Turco-Persian Delimitation Commission, but the reply of the 
Persian Government had not yet been received. 


Cabinet Changes. 

Mr E J Shirks, Junior Lord of the Treasury, has been 
appointed Assistant Comptrolle of the National Debt Office. 

The Hon Frederick Guest has been appointed Junior Lord 
of the Treasury in succession to Mr Soares. 

These changes involve two bye-elections. 

Mr. Soares has also received a knighthood. 

Turns. 

PresidentFillifrfs reviewed the troops on the 19th. Admiral 
Sir Edmund Poe and olhei British officers were present. Afterward 
President Failures gave a luncheon at the Residency. Admiral 
Poe iS%lL on his right hand. President Fallieres and the Bey 
exchanged (.oasts the Bey jwclling on the tolerant and pacificatory 
acuon of France, which had brought prosperity to Tunis. 

Imperial Conference. 

In the House jf Commons the Hon. Walter Guinness moved 
that the programme of the Imperial Conference should include a 
discussion upon Lhe international situation. He looked forward 
to a truly Iiripcri.il Pail lament which would include representatives 
of the Dominions. In the meantime he would welcome any step, 
however small, promoting Imperial unity. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood, Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign 
Offir“ f objected that the motion was unnecessary and undesirable 
and loped it would be withdrawn. 

Asked whether the discussion would be private. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood: Undoubtedly. 

Mr Alfred Lyttelton said that the Ministers should freely 
and frankly inform the representatives from the Dominions abroad 
ot the outlines of the present International situation. - The position 
had radically changed since the last occasion and now it was 
doubtful whether it was possible for Great Britain to protect un¬ 
assisted any longer her dominions. 

Mr. Harcourt, Colonial Secretary, said it had always been the 
intention of Government to take the Premiers of the Dominions into 
consultation on matters of international concern. Government would 
withhold from them no information which they desired and which 
would be useful to them, but would do so in absolute secrecy. He 
begged the House not to attempt by resolution to dictate to the 
Conference its method of conducting business. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 
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It was disappointing to find that representatives from the Pun- 
jabs Ea$tem Bengal, Madras and Burma could 
The Conititu- not attend the meetings of the Committee 

fjftn of the M01- appointed lo draft the constitution of the Mos¬ 

lem University- Jem University which met at Aligarh during 
Easter. Delegates from the Punjab were natur¬ 
ally busy in celebrating the anniversary of the Anjuman-i-IIimayet-i- 
Jslam; hut when they will hear that the interests of the Punjab and 
of its Islamiah College were deAr to all they will not have much 
reason to regret their own absence The co-operation of men like the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Shah Din and the Hon. Mian Mahomed Shaft 
is always useful, but it would have been specially valuable at this 
Juncture. Thanks, however, to the labours of Dr. Syed Ali Bclgraini, 
assisted as he was by Dr. Ziauddin, the Committee had an excellent 
basis to work upon. Its proceedings arc confidential and cannot 
be divulged. But wc think we shall net be betraying any con¬ 
fidence in assuring the community that the consensus of opinion 
in the Committee 1 ms been given in favour of a ronslilution which, 
while not wrenching the educational affairs of the community 
from the hands of those who had hitherto been entrusted with 
their management, guarantees admixture of fresh blood, insures 
fluidity instead of stagnation, and gives to lepresentauve bodies 
in the community at large the choice of the governing body 
in future. Neither the benefactors nor those who contribute time 
and energy, neither the Old Boys of Aligarh uor the Moslem 
graduates of other colleges have been ignored \ and while the 
essentially Islamic character of the management is preserved, no 
narrowness or bigotry has warped the judgment of the Committee 
in making arrangements tor the supervision of the courses of 
studies or examinations on catholic lines. Individual views wiil 
differ, no doubt, and wc could suggest several improvements. Bui 
in such matters (lie effort should be to arrive at a comp»omise 
acceptable in the main to oil parties, and we think the Committee 
has already secured such a desirable settlement. The draft will be 
revised and circulated among the members of the Commit! ee again, 
and finally adopted in a meeting sonic time in May. We 
do not think any materia! change will then be effected. 
But we are confident that the final result will be approved by 
the community at large, and will convince it that its represen¬ 
tatives were reasonable men, moved by regard for its welfare 
t rather than for personal aggrandisement and certainly not by 
obstinacy The lion Raja Sir All Mohamed Khan, k.c.ix, of 
Mahmudabad, presided, and those who were present can testify that 
bis office was no sincecure. He had to deal justly with all 
shades of opinion. He had to satisfy them that they were not being 
gagged, but had full liberty to speak once, twice, and even 
thrice. Yet he had to see that talk did not usurp the plaoe of 
work, and that nobody exceeded the bounds of reasonable 
criticism. He had to be firm in his rulings in matters of procedure, 
yet careful not to appear to lay down the law on the subject-matter 
of discussion. In all this he succeeded even more than on the occa¬ 


sion of the Budget meeting of the Aligarh Trustees fast Septem¬ 
ber, and the final settlement will in no small measure be due to hfa 
unfailing courtesy, firmness and desire to discover the via media 
Between conflicting views. He has much to do yet, and if he 
succeeds in that as he has succeeded hitherto, the commu¬ 
nity will have reason to be grateful to him as the right hand 
man of His Highness the Aga Khan. 



Shia Shrines. 


Rbuter's announcement regarding the futwa of the Sheikh-ul-Isfam 
sanctioning the employment of the treasures at 
the shrines at Nejef and Kerbefa for educa¬ 
tional purposes created what it was meant to create, a sensation. 
We, however, had but a brief summary of the Jvtma, and the entire 
circumstances which prompted the Sheikh-ul-Isfam to issue the 
pronouncement ore not known to us. There is no reason to suppose 
that a Government which sanctions the appointment of chaplains to 
its army for the spiritual welfare of its Christian subjects, would go 
out of its way to practice intolerance towards its own co-religionists. 
The treasures at the shrines of Nejef and Kerbefa are mainly the 
offerings from the Shiah pilgrims visiting those places; but not even 
Shiahs themselves will suggest that the treasures are meant to lie 
idle. If after providing for the upkeep of the shrines in a magna¬ 
nimous manner, there is a large surplus left over, it could not be 
better employed than in the propagation of education among 
Moslems who in after years may become the life and glory of Isl&in. 
At any rate, we cannot believe thit the Turks, who have shown 
themselves so tolerant o( other faiths and races, will initiate any 
measure which may create a schism in the ranks of Islam at a 
time when the needs of the day are fraternity and good-feeling. 
The present is not the time for Moslems to indulge in theological 
discusrions. If they wish to continue their existence in the world 
.is factors of importance, they must, once for all, forget sectarian 
differences. We trust the Turks will be the first to recognise the 
dangers of disruption among the forces of Islam, and even if the 
Sheikh-ul-Isfam has pronounced in favour of employing the wealth 
of the Nejef and Kerbela shrines in the diffusion uf education io 
Turkey, they will take no further step in that direction until they 
have consulted the wishes of the Shiahs in the matter. We also trust 
that the Shiahs will exercise restraint, and leave no stone unturned 
to prevent a rupture. The auguries are all in favour of a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Only the other day, Rifat Pasha gave 
expression to the friendly feelings Turkey entertained towards Persia. . 
A thousand futwas of all the Sheikh-ul-IsUms in Lhe world 
cannot justify a wanton wounding nf feelings, and that too among 
Moslems themselves. It is better that the Shiahs misused the| 
offerings—though we do not fear they would—than that Sunnis used 
them to good purpose against the wishes of their Shiah brethren* 


Somjc time ago after the commencement of work for the Moslem 
University, H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir 
The launched a scheme for the foundation of a 

Hindu Rajput College. Since then the Hon. Pandit 

University. Modan Mohan Mafaviya has revived his 

scheme for a Hindu University, and 
there ore reports of an amalgamation with the University of 
India of Mrs. Besant, followed by contradictions. The public 
does not know whether Mrs. Besant and Principal Arundale have 
conqunered their aversion to the spirit of emulation which moved the 
Hon. Pandit to appeal for a Hindu University immediately after the 
successful appeal of His Highness the Aga Khan, nor is it aware 
whether the Hon. Pandit and those who think with him have forgiven 
Mrs. Besraut and Principal Arundale the predominance given by 
them to theosophical ideas in the management tjf the Central 
Hindu College and the recent teaching of the cult of the coming 
Avatar. Mrs. Besant was unable to collect sufficient kinds to carry 
on the College without raising the fees, and Mr. Arundale cepraches- 
the Hindus with their lukewarmness in support of that institution. 
But fast week we were informed that she counted upon 40 fakhs. 
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.and since the amalgamation of her University with ne Hon. 
Pandit's was expected to be readily effected, the total was 
expected to reach fifty lakhs The papers now publish a list of 
subscriptions promised to the Hindu University which total nine 
lakhs and a half If these promises have been secured by the Hon 
Pandit, then Mrs. Besant's expectations from him and his supporters 
are fully realized. There is still the 40 lakhs which she counted 
upon, and if we found it difficult to credit her expectations then, we 
find it no easier now We know only too well that her scheme was 
backed by no less than five present and past Vice-Chancellors of already 
existing Universities , buV that was never an indication of monetary 
support, and although a Calcutta Muhammadan has once more 
figured in a telegram, his becoming a supporter of Mrs Besant's 
scheme of a Hindu University does not enhance the financial credit 
of the undertaking. We are a firm supnuMc* of ih, idea of Hindu and 
Moslem Universities and expressed our \iiws at the very outset 
But we did not disguise from ourseKcs the diffu ulties of iht piomo- 
ters of a Hindu University The diffii ulty r.f ihe MussAlm.ins has 
Tor the last 10 years been financial only, for the Mussulmans 
do not often possess the good things of this world Th.it difficulty 
has now been removed inri thcr yuth is '-asv To the 

Hindus money was and is no consideration They are a rich 
community, and the ease with whirh they have collerted nearly 
10 lakhs clearly indicate* that there will he no lark of Jundh 
But while Sir Syed Ahmed was unifying his people m Facial ,.nd 
religious matters, and providing for them the nucleus ns well as ihe 
model for a Moslem University, patiently working for thrsc ends 
and prudently conserving their energies for self improvement on 
Moslem lines, the Hindus, quite content with orrkoniy Colleges, 
busied themselves with politilics, and by turning out graduate 
after graduate from the Government Collegi s achieved 
triumph after triumph in Lhc Council Chambers and in the 
Public. Service. Some of them now discover the defect-, of 
the training in Government educational institutions and yearn for 
education on 11 national and lliudu lines' M They find the Deposed 
Classes no closer to them to-day than half a century ago, while 
they regret ihe indiffcience of educated Hindus to the tenets of 
Hinduism. The resul^ is dmt f».c cm: Hindu institution which 
lias prartu ally achieved any suox"> is not appreciated 

by the nriajn portion, and that too ihe monied portion, 
of Hindu soeiety on mount >1 »Ls being more Iheoso- 
phical than H : ndu, and the obicrtors have nothing pucfcal 
to show and theieby illustrate what they meAn by “rutwal 
inJ Hindu lines" of education. Hr; id*a of ihe Hindu 

University, though not -jirtc new to-oay, has undoubfr 'by been Liken 
up afiresh in healthy but burned •pml.dkm of the proposed Moslem 
University, with t 1 r -esult that there :s no sharpness of outline 
about it, and it is v ,.! 1 a vague and urdefu ed ideal T his is u great 
pity, but a Loo zealous permit of politics jmu r 10 languid and f asy 
tolerance of the State managui Universities alleges, and Schru-H 
could result m nothing else The unity of piling and of idtal whiJi 
is manifest at Aligarh is loL so eapy to discover in the two *rheinc& 
vof the Hindu University. Thu public woidd He 10 know how the 
difficulties of raste, far ’^stance, would he got uve-. Would the 
Vai^hama, who is claimed as u Hindu for Census purposes, be 
allowed to join the University, ar.d il so will he have the same 
status as the twire-bom ? Would the Sudra have an equal position 
among the latter, and would dll the Hindus dine togi'ihn, even if 
collective worship in a common temple is too novel an idea even 
for the Hindus of the twentieth century t Mrs. Besant succeeded 
after considerable time in arranging for the admission of a Sudra 
into her College, but we do not know if the Untouchables 
1»ve yet been admitted* nor whether inter-dining is practised 
We know that she was for the present averse to making 
the University of India residential like /the Aligarh College, 
which was an object Season to Sir Thonfes Raleigh's University 
Commission. Rut the Hon. Pandit Mjdon Mohan Malaviya is 
anmos to begin with * residential and teaching University and Mrs 


Besant has modified the Draft Charter and the Petition accordingly. 
The question is whether such a University is compatible with caste 
distinctions, and if the latter are to be consigned to the limbo of 
useless things, as they should be, whether financial support anil 
students would pour into the University as easily. 


The public is entitled to know(fu 11 particulars about the Hindu 

University, but in the meantime there is no 
The Rajput reason why the foundation of the proposed 

College. Rajput College at Agra should be opposed. 

Thakur Dhian Pal Singh Saheb, B. A, lias 
written a very effective letter to Ihe Planter in refutation of Kunwar 
Shri Krishna Saheh's letter published in the same paper in opposition 
to the scheme of H H. the Maharaja of Kashmir The Thakur Saheb 
says with great truth - 11 Ho other caste has helped or is likely 
to help us. Why should we not help ourselves ?" '1 hat is the cry 

not of one fighting caste hut of all. 'The old avenues 
of success in hfc have been dosed to the Rajput and the Sikh, 
the Mussulman and the Mahratta, nnd each of these communities 
is learning the lesson oF self help after discovering rather late 
in the day th.it, in spite of the talk of fraternal feeling, there is 
nothing else in India hut communal competition almost h red in tooth 
and rJaw.' The Thakur Saheb warmly repudiates the sarcastic 
assertion that the students of the proposed College will have 
no time and no spccul course “to inspire the spirit and 
loyalty of .1 Rajput’* He thinks that “the proposed College 
will provide the students with a better and brighter outlook 
upon life People with common interests and high traditions, 
such as arc emphatically the possession of Rajputs, can with 
advantage be trained together and will undoubtedly gain by 
free intercourse with one .soother. The advantages of a * sectarian * 
College, arc in this tasc at lest enormous There can be no 
difficulty 111 imparting religious instruction. The students can 
live together, work vogiVner, plav together, dine together." The 
writer docs not deny that the welfare ol the RAjputs is bound 
up w-th the whole of the Hindu 'nation.' But he rightly 
hJicvcs that by improving the condition of his own caste the 
Rajput promotes ily* welfare of the whole community. We 
arc familiar with the kind or objections which have been 
urged againsr the Rajput educational scheme. The best 
answer to them is practical work While the dreamers and the 
sch'ttfiiprs rh^ain and srheme, llie practical man realizes what 
is practicable, works far it, and achieves it. While others were 
talking of national unity, Sir Syed Ahmed achieved the first steft 
namely, the unity of Moslem India; while Mrs. Besant disguised 
her own ideals under the specious name of the University of 
India, the Mussulmans art in sight of a Moslem University, 
We aic firmly opposed to caste, but we Mieve the only way to 
abolish it is to unite sub-mslcs into one, and then Join caste 
with cas*e But others think differently. While brother is divided 
irnm brother, they talk of United India and of an Indian Nation 
as if unity and nationality had already been’achicved by them, and 
presume to preach to the world at large about the Parliament 
of Man, ihe Federation of the World. We wish success to the 
Hindu University, and we wish < mrccss to the Rajput College. 
But if the regrettable hut essential separatism of caste are in the 
way ol the realization of the larger dream, we shall not on that 
account disdain the humbler but more practical conception of 
Raiput unity and a Rajput College. 


For the past few days the pages of the Anglo-Indian papers have 
been shrieking for revenge. The circumstances 
Abor Outrage. which led to the murder of Mr. Williamson and 
, Dr. Gregorson arc still unknown, and it will be to 
condemn the Abors unheard to lay the blamt entirely at their doors. 
From what we know of the primitive tribes in India, it is impossible 
to conceive of them as an aggressive people. What led Mr. 
Williamson and Dr, Gregorson to enter a forbidden land is still 
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A taiptery. We do not desire to condone the offence of those guilty 
of the crime of murder, but we do hold that it would be unchristian 
justice to make a whole tribe suffer for the delinquency of a few. 
The affair calls for the moat searching enquiry. No expedition 
should ^undertaken to scatter fire and blood broadcast in Abor 
land until those directly concerned in the outrage are found out, 
and even then the punitive operations should be directed exclusively 
against the villages harbouring the perpetrators of the murders. The 
extenuating circumstance that Mr Williamson and Dr. Grc- 
gprson crossed over into a 14 foreign 11 country will not, we trust, be 
kwt sight of, as also the savage ignorance of the Abors which 
probably prompted them to interpret.a*pcoceful mission os a mission 
ol aggression. The offence of the Abors if they received no provo¬ 
cation is unpardonable; but they are, after all is said and done, a 
savage |>eoplc and arc not to be judged by the standard of civili¬ 
sation 1/ the real murderers are discovered, they should certainly 
suffer for their crime. But before anything further is done it must 
be made clear what the unfortunate Mr. Williamson and J>r Gregorson 
were doing beyond the Hritish Indian frontier. Air. Williamson, at 
least, was a Government servant, and there must be some rcrord 
somewhere of his intentions and purpose m crossing the frontier. 

Far the most successful Re-Union of the Old Hoys u( Aligarh was 
held on the 15th and 16lh instant when in 
Aligarh Old Boyi. spite of great heat anJ the prevalence of 
plague m the United Provinces some T50 Old 
Hoys had come from every corner of India to their Alma Mater. 
The work of the Association is serious enough, but it loses none of 
its importance on account of the liglit-heartedness of those who 
meet each other after many years in then Old College There was 
the ufilial dinner, and the usual speech-making, which lasted till n 
Mr. Hasan Imam's was a notable speech and the Aligarhuns were 
quick to note the 14 conversion *' of their latest Trustee and his 
realisation of their " dynamic force,” allhough Ins political view*, 
are still unchanged. Mr Hasan Imam 11 uo shrewd an observer 
to have ivmscd Ihe significance of Aligarh, and to attribute 
even alter what he s>uw that Aligarh seekr lefuge from the struggle 
for existence in isolation There was the celebration of the 
Founders' Day at which Mr. Justice Sharfuddin spoke lee), ngly of 
Sir Syed and showed how, as a child, he had Attracted the notice of that 
great man, when he had visited Patna, by wcaung a red Fa*, then 
a sure sign of infidelity, hit Syed, said Mr Sharfuddin, had not 
only saved Moslem India from ignorance aud poveity, but Also 
from atheism and apoxtary Garden Parties provided .1 good 
occasion for meeting the present boys, though wc would 
prefer to have at least one afternoon free lor visiting their 
mtnm and a leisurely intercourse A Break rast was given 
by the Old Hoys to Messrs. Shafqat Hosain, Salamuddm, and 
Syed Hasan, who are procecdmg to England to play lor I heir 
country in the Cricket contests. The nights were not devoted to 
tderp but consecrated to that ancient institution, the Tujan i-beinmtsi 
or Jthl-t*munilkab> and the senior Old Boy who presided this 
year musL be most Murcc&sinJ if he presides in Court as judiciously 
as he did at this important function. Vtvc le rwi 1 f r wc la 
bagatrtt? f Thu Old Buy* icjoiccd to find a new spirit animating 
Ihe English tutors. It was rather something like the old spirit 
again,' and Mr. Towle must be glad to have associated with 
him in his difficult task men like Mr Goldie and Mr. Purvis, 
la mention only r. few out of a large European staff tlutt is 
beginning to recognise again ti M the best foundation for t ollegiatc 
discipline wthe affectionate intimacy between tutor and pupil 
These were the side shows, so to speak, and the centre of activity 
was the annual meeting of the Association, The resolution 
to make Old Boys not residing in Aligarh eligible for the offices 
of Secretary and Joint Secretary could not he discussed on account 
of a technical defect which had not been torrccled in lime. But 
it is satis factor)’ bo note that a majority of more than two-thirds of 
the written votes was in fAvour of the resolution The resolution with 
regard to the reform of the Trustees’ constitution was the only 
other contentions measure. All softs of efforts were made to 
evade a discussion, and the usual plausibility of casuists was shown 
in the efforts to postpone a settlement But the Association was 
arm and the resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


The amendment in favour of permitting the present Trustees, to* 
retain their life tenure was accepted at the very outset by the 
mover and was carried as part of the resolution. The resalt is- 
that the Old Boys have recommended that in future all Trustees 
should Lie elected for five years, that the three electorates for the 
purpose should be (r) the Old Boys’ Association, (a) such bene¬ 
factors of the College as have contributed not less than Rs. 3,000 
to the College funds during the five years just preceding the 
election, and (3) such members of Che All-India Mabomedan Educa¬ 
tional Conference as have been members during the five sessions 
just preceding the election and have attended not less than three 
of them in jierson The proportion in which these electorates 
should elect is 7, 3 and 3 respectively. We were nevei in favour 
of a life tenure, and ore not so to-day But we accept as a 
compromise tliar the present Trustees should continue to remain 
Trustees for life. They number about 90, and it mil be many 
years before we see the last of the life tenure. But we hope 
Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk’s noble suggestion will be acted upon and 
the Trustees would resign their offices and offer themselves fur 
rc election The Trustee who gives money is eligible for election 
by the benefactors He who gives his energy’ and labour and 
brains ha* an open door thiough the Conference. And die Old 
Boys who arc growing every day in strength as the backbone of 
the community have their own Association to judge their merits. 
But the Trustees have to Accept the recommendation of the 
Association first, and we trust it will not be tbc Old Boys them 
selves who, after a defeat 111 their own Association, will oppose 
its recommendations in the Board of Trustees We have a vivid 
a collection of an unfortunate incident in 1905 when one of the 
Old Boy Trustees appealed to his Association to force another to 
resign, and we know how tbe sacrifice was unhesitatingly accepted 
in order to raise ihe prrstige of the Association Those were the 
da> 5 when the Asson.ition was used as a Court of Appeal by Old 
Boys in dealing with other Old Boys, although the number ol 
members was 65, the income or the Association was Rs. r,ioo per 
year, and it bad no ct nstitulion at all. Since then it has secured a 
constitution, has a membership of over Soo, and an annual income of 
Rs 11,000 is it honourable fur Old Boy Trustees to disregard the 
vom* nf an overwhelming majority of then Association to-day and 
rise from their places on the Board of Trustees to oppose its 
washes? It is true that with the exception of the live elected 
by the Assotmlion, the other Old Boy Trustees are legally 
responsible only to the Trustees Lhut co-opted thi ru To that 
ex:ent tney do not represent the Association. But ihe position 
Wiia just the sane in 1905, when at the instance of these very 
num an Old Boy trustee, co-opted like them by the Trustee? 
And not elected by the Association, had to resign lus seal on 
the Board T he acceptance of the recommendations of such a 
large majority of their brethren is the touchstone of their faith 
in the Association. If they do not liust the Association suffi- 
uently to resign their seats and offer themselves for re-election 
by the Association, the Association too will know how far to trust 
them. 

We have a word lo say to the Old Boys, 1 Reform League also, 
When it commenced its career it was dc-. 
Old Boyr* noimced as the centre of a separatist movement., 

Reform League. much as the Moslem League has been dcnounc 
ed during the last three or foul years. Year 
after year its members worked to bring the Old Boya closer to each 
other, raised the membership and the income of the Association 
beyond all expectations, and launched the Old Boy as an unfailing 
messenger between old friends. They have succeeded at last in 
disproving tbe assertions of their opponents and removing the 
doubts of the neutrals. In 1908 the Leaguers barely escaped 
ostracism from their btradtri and their candidate for trusteeship* 
was defeated by four votes As a trial of the pledges given in 1908, 
the League was in suspended animation for a year, bi|t in 1909 its 
candidate was again beaten, and this time by methods even more 
reprehensible than those of the previous year, and'the* League w*a 
forced to recommence its activies. The result was that in 191* 
its candidate was elected by votes about six times as nutf&ous as tbe 
next highest poll many previous or subsequent year; jut in spke of 
the fact that the written votes in favour of the reform of dteTtatees* 
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constitution were far in excess of those against it, the consideration of 
the League's resolution was postponed for another year As regards 
the eligibility of Old Boys not resident in Aligarh for the offices of 
Secretary and Joint Secretary of the Association, though there 
was an absolute majority in favour of the League's proposal it 
was below two-thirds which w?$ needed to Alter the rules. In 191 r, 
that majority was over two-thirds, the reform of the Trustees' con¬ 
stitution was carried, and not only Mr. Misbah-ul-Osman was elected 
as a Trustee, but the Committee proposed hy the League for the 
Association was elected without a single alteration This was a victory 
as sweeping as it was well earned, and should be an ob|ect lesson 
to those sensitive floweis that droop at the first touch of opjiosi- 
tion. To be in a minority is not to commit a disgraceful 
offence ; and to those who sneer at the tmc clamant is w discrh^ we 
can only point out the unbending figure of the Prophet of Islam 
who began with a minority of one, and with his persistence in (he 
cause of truth made the desert populous and blossom like a garden. 
“ If the sun was placed on my right hand, and the moon on my 
left, I will still say only that which is right. 1 ' This 1$ a precept to 
follow in preference to a woiship of the fetish of a majority Success 
has crowned the efforts of the League, bat success is often more 
dangerous Lhan defeat. It often brings about stagnation and the 
reposefulness of the lotos-eater Agams* which the league has to 
guard- A still greater danger is the misuse of power We are 
partisans of none; and the moment we notire the least tendency 
in the leaders of the League to dictate lo rather than guide their 
comrades, we shall be the first to oppose and expose them. They 
must remember the noble words of Brutus, 

Let us be sRenficen, but nol butchers. Caiu-,, 

We ai* fllaml up ag-unst the spine of C.ii*(ir; 

And in die •'pint* of men there is no Mood 

O, then lliat wc couhl come by spirit, 

Anil not dismember Crusir 1 

If Brutus has killed Caesar for the sake of liberty, u is a pacr 
appreciation of liberty to echo with the Romm cili/cn, “Lr;t 
him be Caesar." There was no quarrel with Caesar, but only with 
Gx-sarism; and that must die forever. Those who arc eUted with 
!tucce:$ to-day must remember what Brutus said himstlf afle<- the 
death cf Cesar. " I have done no more to Crcsar than you shall 
do to Brutus. I have the same logger foi myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.” 


Admiral Sm* Douglas Omul*, was* Itnt to the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment to superintend the reorganisation or t^c 
The Turkish Navy. Turkish Navy. He prepared a programme which 
was lrUt:..cVd to cover a period often years, and 
included the building (■* two battleships, three cruisers and ton 
destroyers Four destroyers were- pureleased from Germany to the 
great disgust of kJngtdod But Turkey has now ordered two Dread 
noughts from a British firm, and oi:r Allahabad conternpouiry 
speculates on the effect which this is having 01 will have on tne 
programmes of other powers. Russia is re-organising her Black Sea 
Beet Greece will probably add a destroyer. Even Austria-Hungary 
any have to reckon with these two Dreadnoughts, and, of course, 
the two*powe» r-a-dosen I)re*dnough ts-fai-pot-suck standard will 
force the Tories to hold another monster meeting at Albert Hall. 
So the tooneer is wroth with Turkey. Hear the Thunderer of Allaha¬ 
bad It is difficult to see what justification there really is for an 
Ottoman Navy/ 1 Some people may suggest that as thi.? was the 
work Sir Douglas Gamble wa $ deputed to perform there may be 
some justification therein. But they forget that officers deputed 
to re-organise foreign gendarmerm or Customs are the only ones 
who are expected to show any result. 11 The fact of its existence 
must be accepted." Of course, “it can only be a disturbing 
factor in the equation of naval power in Europe, and as such it is 
unfortunate that the paper programne has begun to materialize." 
This isindeed the height of generosity. Perhaps the Pioneer would 
now accept the existence of the German Navj also, Although it is 
unfortunate that it is a disturbing factor. Qtie justification of the 
Turkish navy occurs to us, and we make p present of it to the 
Pioneer . Can it not condone its existence even when the two Dread¬ 
noughts are to be built in Great Britain ? 


The Comrade. 


Torture. 

Lord Couhitnay had drawn the attention of Lord Morley 
in the House of 1 -ords to the cases of torture by policemen 
which were mentioned in the reports of Inspectors-General 
of Police in several Provinces, and Reuter had sent us 
the summary of Lord Morley's reply which appeared like 
the strongest rebuke Lord Morley is capable of administering 
to any vexatious heckler. When a fortnight later the 
full report of the question and answer reached India by 
the Mail, it was discovered how Reuter, in a manner which 
is becoming characteristic ol the Agency, hod created a totally 
wrong impression of ilm whole affair. Lord Morley had admitted 
in his best manner that Lord Courtenay was incapable of 

unfairness of intention and was reasonably sure about the facts 
he had brought forward. No less than this can be said of Lord 
Morley's own intentions, or of those of the Government of 
India But when we rome down to the rank-and-file of the 
services we cannot honestly say that torture appears so very 
hideous m practice as it does in theory. 

Il ran sor\c no purpose to refer, as even Lord Morley 

did, lo "the Indian habit of mind" and to “the engrained 
Indian tendency , ” nor cou'd the sweeping phrase of the Spectator 
about “the Oriental practice of torture” absolve a civilized 
Government such as ours 19 from the duty of eradicating this 
evil Lord Morley gave the instance of Machiavelli being 
101 lured for a confession in the 16th century, and perhaps later 
instances con'd he given even in England. Oriental, occidental 

or universal, the practice is there in India, and even today 
alter 150 >cars of the British connection. The Government 
and the people mu it, therefore, both work in a well-thought out 
manner to remove tins great evil. 

In favour of the British it may be confessed that the 

police is mainly Indian and recruited from every rank of Indian 
society; that it cannot be far superior to its social enviroment; 
and that when the public is not $0 eager to co-operate with 
the police in the prevention and detection of crime aa in England, 
but is more anxious for its ow*\ safety and ease, the police 
must find its work much harder, and that being for the most part 
composed of uneducated and unintelligent people it mast find it (in 
the words of Sir James FiLzJ ames Stephen) 11 far pleasanter to 
hA comfortably in the shade rubbing red pepper into a poor devil's 
eyes toon to go about m the sun hunting up evidence, 11 These 
are facts which not all the adverse judicial reflections nor any 
number of journalistic indictments of the police can alter. Here 
in Bengal wc are fast acquiring a habit of mind which regards a 
competing judge as a despot subservient to the executive, and the 
acquitting judge as sympathetic and independent, forgetting that our 
sympathy towards the class of people who generally figure in criminal 
trials is not likely Lo react favourably on our own reputation as law- 
abiding people. The policeman, like any other public servant, is 
appointed tor our benefit and is paid out of our money. Instead of 
looking upon him as an alien, and of the undesirable sort for choice, 
wc have to regard him as our servant whose usefulness depends to on 
enormous extent on our own cooperation. That we do not often 
think of him as such, and seldom do so in Bengal, needs no 
elaboration of proor That this is not as it should be is also clear. 

But the matter does not end here. We are told that the Oriental 
obeys force; that he only understands personal and autocratic rule; 
that he loves show and pageantry. And in this belief a large number 
of Anglo-Indians are ready to provide force, autocratic role and 
a succession of imperial tamashas such as Lord Curzou delighted 
to hold. In the same way, there is a distinct tendency not only to 
regard torture as an Oriental habit but to tolerate it os such, because 
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"there aint no Ten Commandments this side of .Suez.” 
Lord Morley may almost disdain to reply to such a monstrous 
charge os the Government's lock of condemnation of torture. The 
Government of India may abhor it The J/>cal Governments may 
not U£j|Bk at "a general doctrine of resorting to torture." The 
District Magistrate may be disposed to punish the torturer—if 
discovered—ind the higher officials of the police may regret the 
existence of torture. But there is little doubt that there is 
a descending scale of disapprobation which may even come down 
to the torturer's own regret at thi existence of the necessity ! 

V 

When I/ord Courtenay asked the question in the l^ords he 
hoped that steps would be taken to remedy the evil But he could 
not have dreamed that his question and the reply of Lord Morley 
could be used as premisses tn draw the tortuous conclusion that 
—the European Officials should be increased and receive more pay ' 
That, however, is just what the Spectator has done It docs not deny 
the existence of torture. No ; that is not the game of the Spectator\ 
11 To what precise extent it prevails must necessarily he a matter 
of speculation." But the speculation of the Spectator lias led it 
to conclude that ‘'this* hideous practice is comparatively rare in 
British India, whatever may he the case in Native States ” Never¬ 
theless, the writer of the article " has a vivid recollection of an 
incident in a Native State where a solitary policeman spent a merry 
night flogging the principal inhabitants of a village where a tliefL 
was supposed to have occurred.” This brings him in 11 the point 
which lies at the root of the whole difficulty— namely, the 
impossibility of bringing Oriental methods of Justice up to the 
English standard with an inadequate supply of English Officials.” 
The Wyler's panacea for such evils is to add a thousand more 
to the 530 Superintendents and Assistants, who lack a respciahle 
knowledge of the vernacular, who know little of the habits and 
manners of the Indian population with which Lhey often consider 
rt “infra dig." to mix, and whose promution to the headship of 
the District Police comes in the ordinaly course and is almost 
entirely independent of detective abilities If the European cle¬ 
ment could be trebled "torture in Hnnsh India could probably 
be made impossible " 

This is the bold assertion of the Spectator m opile of the 
admission that "between thr visits of the inspector, the native 
policeman in his isolated cknmki is prai.tically free from control *' 
One would have thought that the writer would suggest a raising 
of the pay of this isolated policeman, who combines with many 
temptations and much power a niggardly salary, and that he 
would recommend the recruitment of a better class of men than 
the 48 per cent, policemen m Madras and the 78 per cent, in the 
United Provinces who are unable to rend Fading this, ore would 
bave expected a suggestion for adding to the force of •nspectoi? 
so that the visits^ to the isolated cfo\vkt\ weir nut so few and 
far between. Bui such recommendations are not in the Tine of 
a 1'ory paper, nor of a wriici whose tell-tale article betrays an 
Anglo-Indian. 'Hie writer m the Spectator would 1 ai her urge that 
11 it would be far bettor to sjiend inure money upon the police than 
lo indulge in the costly experiment ol free education now bemg 
advocated by the native leaders of India.” We wonder bow the 
Gvil Service, whith now regards the Inspector Generalship of 
Police as its special preserve, And would encroach on Police 
Conimiscionevsnips oa well, would like the suggestion of the Spec- 
tutor not only to Add to the number of European Police Officers 
-—so many damuinUi of prize posts--but also to improve their 
status and give them " better opportunities for rising in the Indian 
Civil Service." 

As regards Lord Courtenay's proposal that in no case a suspected 
person should be committed to the custody of a police officer, but 
that be should always be sent to prison unless admitted to bail, 
the Spectator is afraid to commit itself in any way, although it 
admits that "on the surface the proposal certainly seems entirely 
reasonble." Remedies of this sort are evidently not much to the 


taste of the Tory organ, which has consistently opposed Indian 
and Oriental aspirations. All that it wishes to do is to convince 
the world—even if it does not entirely convince itself—that torture 
by the police is. “ the nearest thing to native rule which exists in 
India." If we turn from this obiter dictum to the Police Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, we And that the statistical test still in vogue, by which 
merits and promotions of policemen depend upon the number of 
convictions they obtain, and for which the intelligence of European 
officials is responsible, is described fully together with its consequence*. 
One of these is that the Indian police subordinate " believes that 
attention is given much less to the methods of his work than to the 
results of it, and that but little enquiry will be made regarding the 
means provided the ends are satisfactory 

We do not think that much improvement has taken place since 
1904 when these lines were penned by the Commission. The 
policeman is still ill-paid and illiterate. He comes from a no better 
stratum of society than he did before. The educated Indian scill 
shuns the Department in the ranks of Sub-Inspector and even 
Inspector,, and the Deputy Superintendents recruited direct are 
dissatisfied with the invidious distinction made between them and 
the less efficient European Assistants. Unless the Indian officer* 
are satisfied with their position the better class of men would keep 
aloof, and unless the salary is raised the policeman will continue to be 
illiterate and in the majority of cases far from honest. But if the root 
of the matter is the low level of morality of the people from whom the 
policemen are drawn, it is necessary to persist just with that 11 costly 
experiment of free education 11 to which the Spectator is opposed. 

In the meantime, in no case should the suspected person be 
placed in the custody of the police. It is not only 11 rubbing red 
pepper in a poor devil's eyes," hanging him from the ceiling by a 
rope or pressing his nbs that Are known to the police as the short¬ 
cuts of prosecution Lord 1 Morley—and perhaps Lord Courtenay 
also—does not know that one form of torture is almost impossible to 
prove, and that is an enforced insomnia 1 The policeman who lias 
to keep awake on duty at night is often made to see to it that if 
hr doesn't sleep at his post the accused inside the lock tip share* 
his vigil with him A few days and nights of sleeplessness are 
known to bnng about more confessions than the fear of the Pope 
and of purgatory. Under the system in vogue in India a good officer 
in the police must be a man of many convictions, and consequently 
an expert eonfesscr. 


Moslem Representation. 

"Whai's in a name?" asked Juliet, and thought that "that 
which we call rose, by any othei name would smell as sweet" 
But Juliet was a child of romance and no politician. In Indio, alfc 
in a name, specially in politics. Sikhs and Aryan and Brahmos ora 
Hindus. So are all the Animists and the Untouchables. The Social 
Conference which is concerned with the Vedic sanction for flea-voyage, 
widow remarriage and lnter-marnage and inter dining of caste* is 
both 11 Indian ” and “ National." And, of course, the Congress tom 
which the Mussulmans as a community have admittedly kept aloof 
is also " Indian " and “ National 11 Into this wilderness of nomenclature 
come in the Provincial Conferences and the Presidency Associa¬ 
tions—branches of the Congress—and now comes that frankly 
sectarian body the Hindu Sabba. We welcomed its advent because 
its promoters were honest and candid people who did not believe 
in disguises. But in the United Provinces, which for its frankly 
sectional separation was chosen as $6 centre for the Hindu SabliA, 
Bareilly was the scene of four Assemblies which, with the ex ceptio n 
of the Industrial Conference, were different in nothing but their 
names, and the old confusion was worse confounded 

Mr. Chintamani, the Editor of the header, presided at the 
Social Conference and delivered an extremely able address. It woe a 
Hindu Conference from start to finish, and Mr. Chintafum described 
himself "as a Hindu addressing a gathering of Hindus ; h bat ft 
was u usual labelled 44 The United Provinces SocidK Grefercm** 
The Hon. Baba Gangs Prasad Vaaa| ddtam&ftKe inaugural 
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address at "The United Provinces Hindu Sabha,” and although 
he said "I do not admit there are separate Hindu and 
Muhammadan interests in the country/ 1 he forgot this declaration 
soon enough, and frankly declared that 11 I do not feci the 
least hesitation in joining an association meant for the protection 
of Hindu interests,” and used the terms “ Hindu interests ” and 
11 interest of the Hindu community ” not less than a do-sen times in 
the same speech. With social and political interests of the Hindu 
community safe in the hands of Mr. Chintamam and the Hon. 
Mr. Varoia, who could have thought that another Conference and 
another Presidential address would be needed ? But there still 
remained “TheUnited Provinces Conference”, and there was Pandit 
Bishan Narayan Dar, who, for the last five years, while his audience 
had been “engaged in serious struggles in the cause of your country,” 
had been 11 on the sick list withdrawn from the heat and excitement 
of these struggles.” With restored health he sought the “heat and 
excitement ” of those struggles which wiser men wish to forget, 
and the battle must needs be fought over again for the benefit of 
Mr. Dar. The question of nomenclature has, therefore, an interest 
of its own. Mr. Dar, who launched an interminable and heated tirade 
against all those concerned in giving to '.he Mussalmans an adequate 
share in representation and was even more partisan than the other 
two Presidents, would, we believe, deny that the Conference at which 
he presided was Hindu and concerned with Hindu interest, or that 
as a Hindu he addressed Hindus only. Il is, indeed, one 0' the 
absurdities of life that while a firm which makes even unconsciously a 
colorable imitation of a trade-mark of another firm could be 
punished by a Court of law, an association which is at the botLom 
imbued with a sectarian spirit can call itself national and.'deceive the 
unwary with its skilful nomenclarure- 

Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar could no more produce a fresh 
argument than did the Hon Pandit Madan M *han Malaviya in 
attacking in Imperial Council the separate Moslem electorates and 
the recognition of Moslem political importance, and we would have 
been content to ignore even the 25 columns of his speech as reported 
in the Advwate as an apt illustration of vox el j>rcrterta nihil. But 
Mr. Dar has taught us aothing m bis address if noL the efficacy of 
reiteration in agitation, and *0 long as we believe that any injustice 
to a minority, he it Moslem, Malir?.Lta or Sikh, will retard the 
formation of an Indian nationality and the progress of India as a 
united force in the comity of nations, we shall hAve to repeat the old 
arguments in refuting the old fallacies. 

Nothing that His Excellency has so far done ran n the 
remotest degree suggested that he was unduly partial to Mus¬ 
sulmans. It was reserved for Mi. Bishan Natayan Dar “with¬ 
drawn from the heat and excitement of diet struggles” to 
discover malicipus motive in His Excellency’s suggestion that 
the Congress could leave the representation of political gnevances 
to the duly elected representatives of the people who constitute 
his Council Says Mr. Dar ■ “ Some suspicion must attach to an 

advice of that sort when it is offered to the Congress but not to the 
Moslem League." By implication Mr. Dar admits that the 
Congress is to the Hindu community what tbe League is to the 
Mussulmans, an Admission which, however useful it may be to those 
who have always regarded the Congress as such, cannot but be 
regretted by Mr. Dor’s political friends. But in his hurry to 
suspect everybody of a conspiracy to rob his co-religionists he 
forgot to consider that the All-India Moslem League has taken up no 
deputation to His Excellency with a list of Moslem grievances, and 
the Viceroy has had no occasion to offer “ an advice of that sort ” to 
the Moslem League* 

Mr. Bishan Naray&n’s enforced seclusion has evidently kept him 
uninformed of tbe arguments which have repeatedly been advanced 
in favour of Modem electorates, for he says (ie never came across 
any such argument If he will not see any wfe cannot make him see 
them* It will be no use repeating them, bat it will be an interesting 
pursuit to refer him to the arguments he l)£s himself used in his long 
oration ignoring whither they carried In the first place, Mr 


Bishan Narayan Dar does not believe in separate Moslem interests. 

Does he believe in separate Indian and official interests ? Of course he 
does, for he says, “ in some vital respects our interests and those of the 
bureaucracy clash.” T^et us take one of these which he himself men¬ 
tions. He wants a clear non-official majority m the Councils, 
whereas the bureaucrats desire an official majority. Similarly, he 
would prefer to see more Indians in the public service and the 
burearcrats would not. Here is a clear dash of interests, if by 
interests we mean here immediate interests Now, let us turn 
to the two gTeat communities of India The Mussalmans want an 
adequate representation of their community and have secured it. 

The Hindus consider this excessive and would reduce it. Again, 
the Mussalmans have an inadcqnate share in the administration 
and would like to see il raised. The Hindus object. Is there not 
the same clash of interests ? The Mussulmans are meat eaters and 
are required by their religion to make animal sacrifices, and, being 
poor, eat beef and sacrifice cows. The Hindus are generally 
vegetarians and all, except a growing class of educated heterodox 
Hindus, consider it a sacrilege to kill a cow. Where they have 
power to stop cow-ktiling they have done so, and elsewhere they are 
placing difficulties in the way of the slaughter of cows. Here is 
another clash of interests Of course, Mr Bishan Narayan will 
tell us that these are shortsighLed quarrels and defeat the realization 
of the ultimate interests of both No doubt it is so. But so are the 
ultimate interests of Indians and Englishmen identical In our 
happiness lies their security. Vet these very highly educated 
bureaucrats arc, as Mr. Dar undoubtedly believes, myopic 
in their political vision, and the less educated Hindus and 
Moslems should not pretend to be above the ordinary failings of 
human beings Tbe ultimate interests of Germany and England 
are one and the some, and yet a bloody war may any day involve 
the whole of Europe in untold misery for half a century simply 
because toe highly sagacious statesmen of the two countries may 
for once forget the unity of their ultimate interests and rush to the j 

arbitrament of war to settle a question involving some immediate l 

interest The ultimate interest of the whole of humanity is one and the \ 
same In politics it is the immediate interest that count, and the effort 
of Hindus and Mussalmans should be to settle questions involving 
them, not by forcing minorities to come to the heel of the majority, 
but in a just and equitable manner. When the Mussulmans gain 
confidence m the justice and equity of the majority, they will no 
more demand separate electorate than does the Shiah minority of 
the Mussulmans If the Sunni majority m Moslem India lost the 1 
confidence of the Shiah minority, that minority will be as justified 
in asking for a separate electorate as the MussalmAn are to-day. 

This question effects all important minorities, and it was not only 
Mussulmans that asked for separation but also the Sikhs of the 
Punjab and the Jains or Western India. What have the opponents 
of separation to say to these communities whom they habitually 
count for political purposes as part and parcel of the Hindu com¬ 
munity ? Mr. Dar does not say that Mussulmans should not be f 
represented. But if there was an identity of all interests it would 
be immaterial whether a single Mussulman had a seat in a Council 
or not. 

If we recognise that Mustilmans have interests which occa¬ 
sionally clash with those of Hindus, then there is no escape from 
Moslem electorates. Mr. Bishan Narayan admits that “ it is the 
interest of the electors which are intended to be represented in the 
Councils, and if they are prepared to confide these interests to the 
keeping of some one, it is no business of the Government to prevent 
them from doing so." This is his effective argument against the 
property qualification of Councillors. It cannot lose its force when 
applied to Mussulmans* If a large body of electors is not prepared to 
confide its interests to tbe keeping of some one, il is no business of 
Government to force it to do so. We hope a time will come when 
Mussulmans will confide in their Hindu brethren. But confidence 
can only be won by slow degrees, and not compelled by a counting of 
the heads. Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar himself has no confidence in the 
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Mussulmans. He quotes thejHon. Mr. Vatim with approval when 
that gentleman argues that the voting strength of the Mussulmans 
in the Council of the United Provinces was i 6 to 3a of the'Hiudus, 
rund that this was bound to result in the election of no more than 

I Hindu* because he expected the Mahammadans to vote for Maham- 
madans only. Had there been no separate representation of Mussul¬ 
mans and their 14 percent, were left entirely at the mercy of the 
86 per cent Hindus, the same reasoning leads us to the conclusion 
that they would have had no chance against the majority. 

Mr. Ilishan Namyan then shifts his ground, and although he 
admits that 11 in the Council Elections under the Old Act, of course 
the Mahammadans were not adequately represented," he would have 
us believe that a mere religious qualification in the Councillor can 
make him a Moslem representative. This is the most'pemicious 
of all doctrines and introduces the religious element in its worst 
form. A Moslem electorate even if it confides m a Hindu and elects 
him is to he denounced. But a mixed constituency may elect a 
person in whom the Moslems have no faith, and he will adequately 
represent Moslem views if by religion he happens to be Mussulman. 

II All talk," says Mr. Dar, “ about the Mussulmans so elected as 
being mere mandatories of the Hindus is myth and moonshine." 
The alliteration is attractive enough but we fear the reasoning is 
highly unsound. And our reason for saying this is just the same 
which led Mr. Dar to disapprove the system of delegates at elections. 
“The first object of every elective machinery," says Mr. Dar, 
“ought to be to create some link of responsibility between the 
member and his constituents." He would therefore like to abolish 
delegation because a councillor thus elected 11 may act m council 
against the wishes and interests H of his constituents. He would 
like 11 to make him feel the responsibility of his position, and less 
inclined to be tempted by his persona] inteiests by making those 
interests depend upon the good-will of the electors." In short, 
Mr. Bishon Nara>an Dar would like a councillor to receive from his 
constituency a mandate and become its mandatory. If this is so— 
and if ordinary words have ordinary meanings, it must be so—then 
why all this talk about myth and moonshine ? 'Hie elected candi¬ 
date is responsible to his constituents and must be the mandatoiy 
of the majority. If the interests of the minority are separate, 
the mandatory cannot afford to represent it even if that minority 
is composed of his own co-religionists, because, in the words of 
Mi. Dar, his personal interests are “dependent upon the good-will 
of the electors." 

The second objection of Mr. Bishan Nora)an is that Moslem 
representation is axcesive. He has turned the percentage of the 
Agates of Moslem population and of Moslem Count illors from side to 
side as a child fondly plays with a prism. He confesses that “ figures 
are not my strong point, but these figures somehow interest me " It 
has not occurred to him that a Brahmin has no right to assert that 
he can represent the ; milhons of Untouchables if the relations of 
the two are anything like those described by Mr. CrJntam&m. Of 
course Mr. Ckintamani, too, would not permit Mussalmans to 
exclude the Untouchables from the pole of Hinduium because they 
number as many as Mussalmans themselves. So we are to accept 
that for political purposes at least toe Untouchable!, are Hindus. 
But Mr. Dar does more. He has been informed that Mussalmans 
number 14 per cent, in the United Provinces, and it is only an 
easy step to conclude that the remaining 86 per cent are all Hindus. 
Assuming that it is so, we ask if Mr. Dar thinks a Moslem re-, 
presentation in the United Provinces of one out of seven would 
be just? 

As regards political importance, wt would ay nothing, for 
Mr. Gokhale and those who think with him have made it clear 
that though it Is no honour to have lost an Empire it is something 
to have buflt one and maintained it for to many centuries. We 
believe Mr. Dar would not insist on ‘^one mao one vote" in the 
case of the British in India. The Mussalmans were in the same 
position as the British not so very long ago, and they do not 
possess such a very bud memory. We know references of this 


character are likely to hurt. But the rule of not throwing Stones 
at others is the safest for those who live in glass houses. 

Let us only ask Mr. Bishan Narayan to consider whether the 
numerical proportion would provide an effective protection for the 
Moslem minority. "The pure milk of the Benthamite word, one man 
one vole" is not the proper sustenance for India yet. Whether it will 
ever be that is more than we would venture to prophesy But we offer 
to him the words of that prophet of politics, Mazzmi, whom Mr. Bishan 
Narayan Dar cannot suspect of conspiring with Moslems. Joseph 
Marzini, the Italian nationalist and lover of liberty, wrote In 
his celebrated work 11 On the Duties of Man " in language which 
he calls l< words of conviction matured by long years of study, 
of experience and of sorrow " that “ doubtless universal suffrage is 
an excellent thing. It is the only legal means by which a people 
may govern itself without risk of violent crisis. (Universal 
Stiff rage in a country governed by a common faith ts the 
expression of national will; but in a country deprived off 
a common belief, what can it be but the mere expression of the 
interest of those numerically the stronger to the oppression of all 
the rest t " 

The Mussalmans have not asked that the minority should 
usurp the place of the majority. They have only asked that its 
representation should be such as to withstand the onslaught of 
any other community if the Moslem minority secured the support of a 
third community This 19 no small conce*sson to mere numbers, and 
Mussalman Councillors are still dependent on the support of others 
for piotection from the oppression to which Mazzim refers. They 
must learn to win the good-will and the friendship of other interests, 
and it depends on the attribute of the Hindus if the Mussalmans 
repose confidence in them or distrust them. Mr. Bishan Narayan 
Dat thinks that “the achievement of political reforms against 
official opposition required unity not dissension." It unity has 
not come yet and dissensions are* still the order of the day, 
Mr Dor should examine the attitude of his own community 
also instead of denouncing the Mussalmans only. Vou cannot 
bnng people to love you by chiding them, And wheu a roan of the 
attainments of Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar presumes tu judge a giant 
amongst men like the founder of Aligarh, and calls him “ a short¬ 
sighted politician," he must be blind indeed who cannot see that 
the followers of Sir Syed Ahmad who number seven rrores cannot 
be won over by such presumptuous twaddle from a political tyro. 
It was the genius of Syed Ahmad Khan that constructed the lofty 
fabric at Aligarh. Mr. Dar has not even built up a hut And 
with his blunt pickaxe and feeble arm be will never succeed in 
destroying the work of that great builder. 

Short Story. 

Lakshmibai’s Hope. 

As ihe sun set behind the hills, there arose a placing cry from 
one of the hamlets in the village, a cry of human grief inconsolable. 
The girl rose from the death bed of ha husband, and as she stood 
at the door of the hut looking at the new world which had come 
into ha life, few would have realised that Lakahmihai had shed 
tears of widowhood, or that within the short span of sixteen summers 
she hod run through the whole gamut of a woman’s life. Frail as a 
Goffer, fair, with the glory of youth shrouding ha slender figure, 
Lakshmibai could hardly grasp the situation. Ha shapely wrists 
were already bare, and ha dock, limpid eyes were troubled with 
the gloom of sorrow. ' 

One after another, the women or the village came to the house 
of sorrow. Each shed tears of sympathy as she embraced 
1 jJtahmibai . 

“ ParraMhwu trill hdp thee," whispered one U> tjisflirl widow's 

MI. 

"Thotr hut • ton to life for,” coo forced caott^r. 
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Time softened Lakshmibai’s sorrow. In her tiny baby boy she 

found her consolation. She had no memories to cherish as the faded 
dowers of a lost love. Her husband was thirty years her senior, and 
her marriage had been arranged by her parents as is the custom of 
her land. At an age when the vague dreams of girlhood have not 
crystallised into possibilities Lakshmibai was called upon to don 
maternity. Of love she knew only in songs. In fact, she lacked the 
power of passionate expression. To lakshmibai life meant house¬ 
hold duties and the care of children. 

11 Thou wilt grow old before thy time, lakshmi,” one of her 
neighbours had said to her 

11 What do I care ? If only Bhagi lives, I shall be happy,” the 
widow had replied. 

She reduced the care of her son to a religion When she went 
at daybreak to the sacred river to perform her ablutions and 
offer flowers to the gods in the village temple her thoughts were of 
her son. She toiled through the day’s routine dreaming wild 
dreams of her boy’s future. When any of her neighbours called, 
Bhagi, as the boy was fondly called, was the first Lopic of 
conversation. 

“ How is Bhagi, sister ?,” was the first question. 

“ Hast thou heard, sister, of the fakir who has come to our 
village?" some one would ask L&kshmib&i. 

11 No, is he good ? will he give a charm for rny son ? ” she 
would say. 

II Oh, he is famous for his charms, sister. J have heard Kukna 
sav she thinks the fakir comes from Benares. You know Rukna’s 
mother was very ill and the fakir gave her a charm She is well 
now " 

II I must go to see the holy man. He may give me a charm 
for Bhagi. 1 ' 

Round Bbagi’s neck were many emblems of motherly rare. 
ISach charm meant money foi the giver, and a long and tedious 
journey for lakshmibflL But she cheerfully walked miles on a hot, 
broiling day as iong as she was sure she would raise but one more 
barrier between her child and disease She even exposed herself to 
base insinuations for her child's sake, as when she parted with her 
ornaments to a mendicant m return for a charm. 

11 Thou hast heard what Bhagi'*) mother has done?” asked 
a woman of another at the well where village society foregathered 
of a morning for the day’s water-supply and gossip 

" Yes, and I always thought her so simple,” was the comment. 

11 Those simple women are the worst,” said another. 

“ Who would have thought that cf lokshmt ?" and they fell to 
discussing the ptObable outcome of the affair, from their point or 
view, 

(It was only when the 11 bairagi ” was arrested by the police 
4 month after he had taken the ornaments from lakshmibai for 
theft m a village some miles away that Lakshmibai was reinstalled 
tn public favour.) 

14 1 did not believe what they said of you, sister,” said the 
woman who had doubted her simplicity, to Lakshmibai. 

41 1 do not care, sister, what they thought of me. Parmcshwar 
wees all,” was, all lakshmibai said, and went hei way. One summer 
morning Lakshmibai woke to find that oil was not well with the 
world. Her child nestled by her side, but be was restless. He 
hod fever. At the well she asked an old woman to go with, her 
and see the child. 

K Mother,” she said, 11 come and see Bhagi. I have never 
found him 10 uneasy. 1 think he is very ill.” 

11 Yes, daughter, I shall go with thee. Don’t cry, Lakshmi, it 
may be ordinary fever.” 

The woman saw the child and shook hfr bead. 

<c He has fever, daughter, and that’s all. Give him the 
medicine I shall send thee, and he wiH be well to-morrow morning.” 


lakshmibai passed a sleepless night and Bhagi's condition 
became worse She sent up prayers to the gods and goddesses of 
her faith and made innumerable vows. Neighbours came and saw 
the child, and prescribed herbs and suggested sacrifices. Lakshmiba 
sat through the day with the child in her arms, while the visitors 
prepared their concoctions for the tiny throat. Priests were sent for, 
and special mantras were recited to exorcise the evil spirits of the 
house More charms were written and put round the child’s neck. 
Another sleepless night for lakshmibai and a more hopeless dawn 
of day The child was unconcious. The mother sat tearless 
watching the tiny limbs lying listless by her side. A small red spot 
on the neck caught the watcher’s eye, and she burst into a lonent of 
tears. She knew what that meant Women from the village came 
running to see what had happened. 

“ Mala 1 ” they pronounced, And fled from the house as from 
a demon 

The village doctor anived and suggested incantations to the 
goodes<i of small-pox. He also gave some medicine for the child 
Two women came to see Lakshmibai 

II Sister, thou hast not slept for days. Let us watch by the 
child’s side, while you rest.” 

I Oh, I cannot sleep,” said Lakshmibai tearfully, 

14 It will not do thy child any good if he has not thee to 
watch over him when he wants thee. Thou wilt make thyself ill.” 

II I shall sit up with you, and if I need rest, I shall sleep, 
sisters ” 

'‘Hast vhou sent the goat to the shnne?” asked one of the 
women. 

" Yes, I have. But 1 must see the priest.” 

The priest came with his books 

The child’s horoscope was consulted, while lakshmibai waited 
anxiously lor the verdict. 

"Thy child will recover, daughter, from his illness- It is 
a dangerous illness. His star is in a bad place at the present 
moment." 

"O, Lather! tell me what 1 should do.” 

" Thou hast made an offering at the shrine ? ” 

II Yes I shall give all I have if only my son is saved.” 

"I sliaU send thee something from the temple. Give it to 
the child.” 

Night fell and another vigil fur Lakshmibai began. The two 
womer from the village came to relieve Lakshmibai, but she could 
only snatch a few moments of sleep at a time. Near dawn the 
child fell asleep, and Lakshmibai also lay down to rest. The two 
women sat looking at the child. 

11 What dost thou think ? ” softly asked one of the other. 

11 What will Lakshmibai do ?” whispered the other. 

They shook their heads Day dawned and Lakshmibai 
opened her eyes and looked At her child The disease hod done 
its work. 

11 Sister, send for the Bom Dakter Sahib to see Bhagi.” 

The doctor from the town ten miles away came in the 
afternoon. 

" SahilV’ said Lakshmibai, 11 save my child’s life and I shall 
be your slave for life.” 

The doctor knelt down by the child, the mother looking 
at him intently the while to catch the faintest ray of hope. The 
doctor rose to his feet, pulled out his watch, looked at the child 
and then at Lakshmibai who waited for him to speak. The child 
gave a gasp; there was a thud, and by the side of the dead 
body of her child lay the mortal remains of Lakshmibai. 
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A Sketch. 

'^mom ordinary men he would probably have stood out, 
because of a certain distinction of bearing, a certain poise of head 
and steadfastness of eye But to the unobservant, who missed 
these characteristics, he was just another fragment of the crowd 
who, frockcoated and sombre, hurried back each day from the City. 
It was very clear, though, to an intelligent mind that he never 
burned. The mere fact of missihg tube or ’bus did not seem in 
any way to disturb him and he held Jumseif aloof from the jostling, 
pushing mob. Another noticeable point wits that the newspaper 
boys did not even offer him the latest editions. Long acquaintance 
had taught them that the man took no interest in the affairs of the 
world ; that rumodra or war, the last murder, and details of scandals 
in high life, all left him equally untouched, as did the more home¬ 
ly interest of the sporting world It might very likely have been 
that he lived a life apart, detached from others, uninfluenced by 
their thoughts or opinions. It seemed incredible that he belonged 
to the City, but of this there was no doubt Every day he occupied 
an office stool in a certain firm during working hours, like and 
yet unlike the dozens of other men employed there. The partners 
treated him with a degree of respect for which they could hardly 
have accounted. His fellow clerks looked on him with suspicion, 
the feeling a man has for something he cannot fathom, a negative 
not an active quality. This side of his life left him more a 
machine than a man 



It was when without undue haste he reached the small Rat he 
called home that some indication of the man himself was found. His 
study was a somewhat large room compared to the si>c of appart- 
ment usually provided in suburban buildings. One side of it was 
hung with heavy purple drapery which instinctively set one wonder¬ 
ing wlmt lay behind it, though the mind might actually know iL was 
nothing but blank wall To the nght of the door was a huge bow 
window unrelieved by any curtain, in the curve of which was a writing 
table; facing this on the opixwite wall, above a fireplace encased 
in plain brass, hung an immense oak frame filled by an empty 
canvas. Close to the writing table stood a bookcase. A scrutiny 
of these left one puzzled Strictly technical books on his business 
lay alongside Laurence Hope's poems. Old philosophers met together 
and jostled Persian poets. Each book showed a fastidiousness of 
taste in binding or illustration. A huge easy chair was drugged close 
CO the bookcase and facing the picturcless frame. The carpel was 
old Arabian , this and other luxuries seemed incongruous in the 
room of a City cleik A long sofa heaped with cushions struck 
a quaint note with its utterly feminine aspect. 

There was An atmosphere of expectancy About the whole room. 
Once in it the man himself seemed to be waiting for something, not 
an unexpected something either, but that which lie together with the 
empty frame and’vacant sofa seemed to have awaited patiently for 
years That he realized this attitude is to be doubted His mind 
at any moment could fill the vacancy, that one instinctively knew. 
The knowledge brought with it the idea that perhaps for bun it was 
no waiting, that it was part, or. more likely still, the whole of his life. 
But all surmises about rhe man came to the same troubled conclu¬ 
sion that was in itself no conclusion. 

The routine of bis existence had never varied foi many years, 
but today be could change if at will The change that was his to 
reject or accept was one that die world counted a gain. A post of 
trust was offered him in another part of the country. Financially 
and socially, it meant success. Ambition for a moment stirred the 
man out of his usual calm. He paced the room eagerly. There was 
but one thing agairst his acceptance and that was an integral part 
of his Itfe He knew he couldn't take that vacant spot into the new 
world that lay before him. Without questioning, the decision was 
pig ^ He dismissed the idea with a few words or thanks, and 
resumed his Kfe where he had left it. 



Ato. 


Selections. 

“ The! Don’t Agree With Niggers. 

No douut the gods toughed when Mscsuliy went to Indto. 
Among the millions who breathed religion, and whose purpose in life 
was the contemplation of eternity, a man intruded himself who could 
not even meditate, and rcgaided all religion, outside the covers 
of the Bible, as n museum of superstitious relics. Tnto the midst 
of peoples of an immemorial age, which seemed to them as 
unworthy of reckoning as the beating wings of a parrot’s flight from 
one temple to the next, there came a man in whose head the dates 
of European history were arranged in faultless compartments, an d 
to whom the past presented itself as a series of superb ministerial 
crises, diversified by oratory and (political songs. To Indians the 
word progress meant the passage of the soul through aeons of 
reincarnation towards a blissful absorption into the inconceivable 
void of indistinctive existence, as when at Urt a jar is broken and 
the spate inside it returns to space. In Macaulay the word progress 
called up a hustling picture of mechanical invention, an increaxtng 
output of manufactured goods, a larger demand for improving 
literature, and a growth of political clubs to promulgate the blessings 
of Reform. The Indian supposed success in life to lie in patiently 
following the labour and the observances of his fathers before 
him, dwelling in the same simple home, suppressing all 
earthly desire, and saving a Little off the daily rice or 
the annual barter in the hope that, when tne last furrow was driven 
or the last brazen pot hammered out, there might still be time for 
the glory of pilgrimage and the sanctification of the holy river. To 
Macaulay, success in life was the going shop, the growing trade, a 
seat on the Treasury Bench, the applause of listening senates, and 
the eligible residence of deserving age. 

Thus equipped, he was instructed by the Reform Government, 
which he worshipped, to mark out the lines for Indian education 
upon a basis of the wisdom common to East and West. Though 
others were dubious, he never hesitated. From childhood he had 
never ceased to praise 11 the goodness and the grace" that mode the 
happy English child. As far as in him lay, he would extend that 
gracious advantage to the teeming populations of India. In spite 
of accidental differences of color, due to climatic influences, they too 
should grow as happy English children, lisping of the poet’s moun¬ 
tain lamb, and hearing how Horatms held the bridge in the brave 
days of old. They should advance to a knowledge of Party history 
from the Restoration down to the Reform Bill The great masters 
of the progressive pamphlet, such as Milton and Burke, should be 
placed in their hands. Those who displayed scientific aptitude 
should be instructed in the miracle of the stood engine, 
and economic minds should early acquaint themselves with the 
mysteries of commerce, upon which, as upon the Bible, the greatness, 
of their conquerors was founded. Under such influence, the mil 
of India would be elevated from superstitious degradation, factories 
would supersede laborious handicrafts, artists, learning to point 
like young Landseer, would perpetuate the appearance of Che 
Viceregal party on the Calcutta racecourse, and it might be that in 
the course or years the estimable Whigs of India would return 
their own majority to a Front Bench in Government House. 

It was an enviable vision—enviable in its imperturbable self- 
confidence. It no more occurred to Macaulay to question thp 
benefaction of English education and the supremacy of England's 
commerce and constitution than it occurred to him to question the 
contemptible inferiority of the race among whom he was living and 
for whom he mainly legislated. In bis. essay on Warren Hastings 
he wrote:— 

A war of Bengulu again** Englishmen ww like a war of Ii*«p 

wolvu, of men apb»i dmonb . . . Comp, l rto | w»iiw v vnwitj, 
ice qualities to ubich hia constitution sod his aUuttipb art 
favourable. . . . All those arts which are the Qrtnfa! defend of pW 
weak are more familiar to this rtbtfamrt than ten ths Ionian of the 
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time of Juvenal or to the Jew or the Dark Arm What the horns are 
to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting u to the 
bee,what beauty, according to the olil Greek is to woman »kceit 
u 10 the Bengali." 

And yet, impenetrable as Macaulay's own jgnonuicc of the 
Indian peoples remained, his Minute of 1835, "to promote English 
literature and science,” and to decree that “all funds appropriated 
for education should be employed in English education alone,” lias 
marked in Indian history an era from which the present situation 
of the country dates. ^ 

It is true that the education has uni gone far The Govern¬ 
ment spends less than twopence per head upon it, less than a tenth 
of what it spends on the army. Only 10 per rent of the males 
m India can write or read; only seven f per thousand of the females. 
But, thanks chiefly to Macaulay’s conviction lhat if everyone were 
like himself the world would bo happy and glorious, there 
are now about a million Indians (or one m three hundred) 
who can to some extent communicate with each other in 
English as a common tongue, and »htrc are some thousands 
who have become acquainted with the history of English 
liberfes and the writings of a few political thinkers. Together with 
railways, the new common Language has increased the sense of unity, 
the study of our political thinkers has created the sense uf free¬ 
dom, and the knowledge of our history has shuwn how stern and 
prolonged a struggle may be required to \vm that possession which 
our thinkers have usually regarded as priceless. " The one grr LI 
contribution of the West to the Indian Nationalist movement,” write* 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald with emphasis, "is ns iheuiv o' political 
liberty n 

It is a contribution or which we may well be proud—wc of 
whom Wordsworth wrote that we must be free or dir. Whatever 
else the failures of unsympathetic self-esteem, Macaulay s spir-L . nuld 
pomtto his contribution as sufficient counieitailance. loom rfi/* 
work‘d of such teacher* as Mill, Cobbet:. Bagchot and Morlcy, the 
mmd of India has for the first time duivcri the principles of free 
government. But of all its teachers, we suppose the greatest and 
most influential has been Burke. Since we wished to encourage Lhe 
love of freedom And the knowledge of constitutional government, 
no choice could have been happier than that which placed the 
writings and speeches of Burke upon 'he curriculum of the live 
1 Indian universities. Fuitunacely foi Isdia, the value of Burke has 
beer eloquently defined by Lord Motley, who has himself contri¬ 
buted more to the future constitutional freedom of India than any 
other Secretary of State. In one passage in his well-known volume 
on Burke, he lias spoken of his " vigorous grasp of masses of 
compressed detail, wide illumination from great principles of 
human experience, the strong and masculine feeling for die *wo grnar 
political ends of Justice and Freedom, his large and generous mur 
pretation of expediency, the morality, lhe vision,,ihe nob!*; temper ” 
“Writing of Burke's three speeches on ih** Amc.ican War, Lard 
MorJey declares:— 

“ It » bo exaggeration to °ay that tb-y compose ll 1 : mos.1 pi rfect manual 
in oux literature, or in any literature, fnr onr who approaches rh< 
study of public affftiis, whether for knowledge or foi prepuce. They 
are an example without knit of all (K q which the critic, whether 
a theorist nr an actor, of great political situations should ‘■Iriv: by 
night and day to poises ^ 1 

For political education, one could hardly go further than tliat. 
“The most perfect manual in any literature”—let us remember that 
decisive praise. Or if it be said that students require style rather 
than politics, let us recall what Lord Morley has written of Burke's 
style 

*' A magnificent apd elevation of expression place him among the liighvrt 
muter 8 of literature, in one of its highest and moat commanding 
lenses.” j 

But it is frequently asserted that what Indian students require 
is, not political knowledge, dr literary powdr, but a strengthening of 
character, ao‘ austerity both of langp&ge and life, such as might 

/ 


counteract the natural softness, effeminacy, and the tendency to 
deception which Macaulay and Lord Curzon so freely informed them 
of. For such strengthening and austerity, on Lord Morley’s showing 
no teacher could be more serviceable than Burke ■— 

"The reader i« speedily conscious,” lie writes, "of the precedence in Burke 
of the facts of morality and conduct, of the many interwoven affinities 
of human affection and historical relation, over the nnreal necessities 
of mere ah»lracl logic .Berries thus diffusing n strong light over tires 
awful (ides of human circuinstance, Ltufkc has the sacred gift of 
inspiring men 10 use a grave diligence in caring for high things, ind 
in making their lives at once rich and austere.” 

Here arc the considered judgments of a man who, by political 
experience, by literary power, and the study of conduct, has mode 
himself an unquestioned judge in the affairs of State, in letters^ 
and in morality. As examples of lhe justice of his eulogy let us 
quote a few sentences from those very speeches which Lord Morley 
thus extols—the speeches on the American War of Independence. 
Speaking on Conciliation with the Colonics in 1775, Burke said: 

'■ lVrrnit me 13 observe lh.it the use of force alone 11 hut lemporary. It nuy 
subdue for a moment, but il doc* not remove the necessity of subduing 
ogam , and a nation is not governed which is perpetually lo be con¬ 
quered.■ Terror is not always lhe effect of force, and an 

jrm.imcm is not a victory." 

Speaking of the resistance of a subject race to the predominant 
power, Burke ironically suggested — 

"Viihap-v .1 more mpohIi and accommodating spirit of freedom in them would 
O'* more .ucentuble in iti. IVihapi ideas of liberty might be desired 
nmre aconciLibie uith an arbitrary and boundless authority. Perhaps 
vu iniglil wish lhe coIouhLs in be pLrsuaded that their liberty is more 
serine when held m I rust for tliem by as (as their guardians dating 
ii perpetual minority) than with any pari of it in their own hands." 
And finally spraking of self-taxation a s the very basis of all our 
liberties, Burk* 3 exclaimed — 

"They (British statesmen) took infinite pains to inculcate as a fundamental 
j.i.ntiple, that 11 $U monarchies the people must in effect themselves, 
nkrliaii'ly 01 iifiinedutcly, posset lhe pow r't of granting their own 
muiivy, or no shadow of liberty could subsist.'* 

It was the >ucond of these noble passages that the present 
wrifer once heard declaimed on a sca-beach 10 an Indian crowd 
by an Indian speaker, who, following the Secretary of State’s 
precepts, had made Burke's speeches his study by day and night. 
Tliat phrase describing the ruling Power as the guardians of a 
subject rar e during a perpetual Minority has stuck in the writer's 
mind, and it rerun ed to him this week when he read that Burke’s 
writings and speeches had been removed from the University 
curriculum in India. Carlyle's “Heroes” and Cowper’s Letters 
have been substituted—excellent books, the one giving the Indians 
in Tat her portentous language very dubious information about Odin, 
Luther, Kujjs‘;tau, and other conspicuous people; the other telling 
Lhem, with a slightly self-coascious simplicity, about a melancholy 
1 rival id’s neckcloths, hares, dog, and health. Such subjects are all 
vtry woll, but where in them do we find the magnificence and 
' elevation ol expression, the sacred gift of inspiring men lo make 
iheir lives at once rich and austere, and the other high qualities 
that txird Morlcy found in "the most perfect manual in any 
literature”? Reflecting on this new decision of the Indian 
University Council, or whoever lias taken on himself to cut Burke 
out of the curriculum, some of us may find two passages coming 
into the memoiy. One is a comment by Lord Morlcy himself, 
now acting again os Secretary of State for India, when, writing of 
the situation tliat called forth these very speeches of Burke’s, he 
said, "To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, we were 
obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself." The other is 
Biglow's familiar verse, beginning, "I du believe in Freedom’s 
cause, Ez fur away ez I'Ayns is,” and ending 

14 It's wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers,— 

But libbat/s a kind u* llung 
Thee don’t agree with niggers.” 
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The Fleih and The Devil. 

(“ if you are fat .. . you are far less likely to become 
* criminal than if you were thin. "—Daily Minor.) 

The criminal propensities 
Which seethe beneath my hat 
Against the gr^in 
I must restrain a ' 

Because I am so fat; 

I often long to crack a ^il\ 

And would, without a doubt, 

Did I not own 
To twenty stone, 

Which, you'll admit, is stout 

If my circumference were less 
I would a burglar be, 

But who can crawl 
On roof and wall 
With adipose like me ? 

No pantry window yet was made 
That would my bulk admit 
Without a strain 
Upon (he brain 
Or apoplectic fit. 

In cupbuardB I could never hide 
Nor under bedsteads creep, 

And, if I could, 

My breathing would 
Arouse my prey from sleep, 

No stairs without alarming creaks 
My pressure can sustain— 

No choice, you see, 

Is there for me 
But honest to remain 1 

—Truth 

Anecdotage. 

Lord Alverstonk, the Lord Chief Justice, is famous as a 
raconteur. One of his best stones concerns a little loan which he 
epee made to a needy inend- He lent the latter a sovereign, and 
tfeen bet another friend thnl he would one day get his money back 
The aecond friend was very doubtful, however, ind took the bu 
with alacrity. Some lime afterwards Lord Alvcrstone met tb? 
Utter gentleman, who sarcastically inquired; 11 Well, have you 

received the money Irom pocr R-yet?” No,” replied his 

lordship i " and 1 shall not press him, for I have received a lettei 
from him which is worth the money.'* The letter ie.id as 
follows: 11 As die date has arrived when the £i has tc. be repaid, 
please find a postal order tor that amount, for I’m tanged if 
1 can^-Yours,” etc. 

A story is told of one of Sir John A Simon, the Solicitor- 
General's earliest briefs. He was counsel for the defence in a case 
which turned upon the Mpmificaiion of the prisoner. On the day 
teJbra the trial Sir John entered a small shop and asked for 
a f of pin*. 11 We don't sell them/' said the tradesman, “ go 
to ScHtad-SoV* The next day the tradesman appeared as a witness 
and swore to the identity of the prisoner. 1 Do you always remember 
faces ? n asked Sir John. ^Always,” said the witness, stoutly. 
11 Have you ever seen me before ?” 11 Never" said the witness. 
14 Would it burpiUd ycu to learn," said Sir John, "that I entered 
; your shop yesterday and asked for a packet of pins ? ” The witness 
collapsed and the case was won. 

! Herb is an amusing story concerning Lord Robson. It was 
I after he hod been appointed Attorney-General, in 1908, that he one 


day entered a smoking-room at the House of Commons in a stare* 
of great enthusiasm, peeing a friend sitting there with another 
gentleman, Sir William remarked to him that Hi- Lowther was 
quite the best Speaker under whom he had sat Noticing that the 
friend was rather quiet, Sir William inquired what,was the matter, * 
and the answer came, in a stage whisper, 11 Be careful what you say, 
that is Mr. Gully with me '" The. Attorney-General fled ! Meeting 
another Iriend walking along the corridor, be remarked to him : 

41 1 fair that I have put my foot in it dreadfully. I said to—that 
the present Speaker was the best I ever sat under, and there was 
the late Speaker’s son sitting a yard off me ! M 11 Well, Robson/’ said 
the friend, 41 1 don't know that you have made Lhings much better. 
Allow me to introduce Mr. Peel ,n 

The following amusing story is related by Mr. Edward Terry. 

11 Some years ago, when playing at Leeds, I started a swimming 
c ompetition among the members of my company, and, to encourage 
them, offered as a prize a silver loving cup (won, by the way, by 
Lhc late Edward Lnnnen). The event apparently created «ome 
interest in the town, and a friend heard two men engaged in a 
discussion as follows * First Man: T say, dust ta know this ere Terry’s 
given a coop to bps’swimmer i* company? 1 Second Man: ‘Aye. 
What’s that for ?’ First man - 'Oh, I suppose its to keep them play* 
actors clean • * ” 

Sik Arthur Uiur.h, one of King Georges private secretaries, 
is a soldier by profession and saw active service during the Zulu 
War. He became Groom-in-Waiting and assistant private secretary 
to Queen Victoria in i88o f but At first was rather diffident about 
lakmg any appointment at Court when it was offered to him. In 
his difficulty he consulted a very well-known 9 oldier and asked his 
advice. “Well, it all depends,” replied the latter, 44 if you have 
the sense I credit you with, you will accept the offer and thank 
your lucky stars that it has come your way, If on the other hand 
you are a fool you will stay in the Army/ 1 14 1 had to take the post, 11 
Sir Arthur Bigge remarked, when relating this incident, 41 in 1 otdei 
to vindicate my intelligence." 

Verse. 

Whence ? 

To the threshold of life a Woman-soul crept, 

And gazed on the cities of earth as they slept. 

Two Angels of God stood close at her side : 

Stern Death, for <her warning; and Love, for 
her guide. 

First the Woman-soul looked on the form of 
a child, 

Fair-fashioned and joyous, who in his dreams 
smiled 

11 Whence ? ” questioned she gladly. The answer 
came grave; 

Love's tender reply: “ In His great love, God 
gave. " 

Then the Woman-soul looked on a child's form 
again: 

One shrivelled and tortured, deformed, blind 
insane— 

11 0 whence ? ” she asked trembling. And Death, 
he replied: 

11 In His mercy God gave; in His wisdom, 
denied ." 

'' ft ft «, 
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The Council. 

By the Hon. Mr Gup. 

“ As large a charter as the wind to blow on whom i pl?asr ” 

—As Y<ri l >xkc Jt, 

March 20th After Lum h 

After luncheon Mac rose to address the Council AH umnoM, 
to heir the maiden oration of Mac But it was soon evident that 
he stood not 111 fraprm persona bul was only vicariously 
loyal. After having heard all the pros and cons in Lhc debate, Kaja 
Perlab Bahadur SingL had rommarded Mac to read out his speech, 
the lasL word of loyalty and good sense and a truly magnificent 
contribution to the discussion. 

Madge was not disappointing, for lit- confessed he was wholly 
disappointed in the morliiicaUuns effect? J by the new Bill. True to 
himaelt he discovered an analogy between r.cdition and small-pox, and 
compared repression to vacrjnation It is believed he is prepam g a 
lymph from the pustule caustd by anarchy m & frw sober young n m 
whom he had previously vaccinated Willi sedition. The Medical ami 
the Police Deoartments are watching tins experiment with great 
interest. 

'The Mild Hindu uttered a Lruism w;ih all the zest rf a novelty * 
11 The Policeman was feared rather Loan trusted ,J But who cvci 
trusted a policeman—unless it was th^ London #ook who hopm 
to be Mrs. X. 457 t 

Just as Mild Hindu sat down, in cane Buriy Baja with a 
complete transformation ol costume. A cream coloured coat of 
wonderful and original oat was suKstUutcd for the commonplace 
frockcoat. But the quick change of the Burly Raja was nothing 
compared to the transformation of the Moslem Dowager. He was 
now seventeen annas a bureaucrat The sun of one winter 
bad done its work and dried him to the crispness of the 
official hierarchy. But occasional flashes of forensic rhetoric 
* reminded one of the no very distant past when the Lion 
of the Behar Bar had struck terror into the hearts of Deputy 
Magistrates and Munsiffs, when he was more feared than trusted 
by the Police, and bad rescued many a rascal rrom the gallows 
he richly deserved and sent back from the clutches of the 
constable many a dacoit to the bosom of jais socialistic family. 
Dreaming of St. Stephen's, thought he yas adorning the front 
Treasury Bench, and repeatedly talked of 11 the gentlemen opposite ” 
and the 14 Leader of the Opposition." Referred “with pardonable 


pride” to the many improvement in the new Bill, and let the 
Council into his lonfidcncc by telling it how “many a pet project, 
cherished resolve and elaborately prepared scheme of Local 
Governments found their grave in the deliberations of the executive 
Council” Who knows for how many hecatombs he himself was 
reponsihit* ? But -.viped the Lears of the L.G’s by saying they 
had fully justified die confidence reposed in them by the Supreme 
Got eminent Took refuge under the law of estoppel, quoting 
largely from Hun numbers, thus warning them indirectly against 
similar conlessions 111 the heat of loyalty. 

I’ll? case for the prosecution was closed after a few words from 
Sandcw 11 who ihvight another speech superfluous after the striking 
eloquence of the Dowager 

A few amendments attempted But Sandow II was firm; so 
the novices withdrew them, and the hardened ones put them 
lo the vote and lost them Mud Hclker was wroth with the Dowager 
for tlie use of the word Opposition, and even a sweet smile did not 
'urn away his wrath 

When the motion for passing the Bill came up, Mild Hindu 
referred to chc Dowager’s dealing blows right and left. But if Ajax 
could defy the lightning, Mid Hindu could certainly be trusted 
nut to .piftil mid tremble before the brave limelight effects of the 
Dowager As for the phrase “Leader of the Opposition," he 
acknowledged the well meant compliment, but reminded the Govern¬ 
ment significantly that the use of the term Opposition was premature, 
as “die gentlemen opposite" could not yet exchange scats with 
membeis of the Government. Longfellow refused to pick up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the Law Member who had found the 
ordinary laws inadequate for the purpose. Iiad it been a law court 
he would have gladly taken up the gage and won his case loo. But 
it wa$ the Council Chamber, and had he not known the widow 
before she had donned the weeds ? Bhupen Babu is a mere attorney. 
So dissociated himself from “ the bunch of criminal lawyers" with 
whom fate had thrown him in the Council. Reminded the Dowager 
of an eailier incarnation as the biggest grape in the bunch, although 
he was now reborn as the knight errant of La Mancha who tilted at 
innocent windbags. 

H.E. rose to say a few words to wind up the debate. With 
characteristic grace praised the great moderation and dignity 
customary to Hon. members who had spoken against the Bill, and 
recognised the conscientiousness of their scruples and the fact that 
they were as keen and anxious as the Government for the main- 
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f enance of order and tranquillity and for the dissemination of the senti¬ 
ments of loyalty throughout the empire. The Dashing Boy and 
others who had supported the Hill looked uncomfortable, and Burly 
Raj% was jubilant that he had not supported the Bill without patrotic 
reservations. H E, characterized the students of Calcutta 11 as an 
intensely human and sympathetic bodyan information obtained 
at firsthand when as the modern Haroun-al-Raschid he had 
gone among them with only Du Boulay to act the part of the faithful 
Mcsrour. Cheers followed the announcement that until the necessity 
arose the Act would not be applied at all After this assurance all 
supported the Bill and it became an Act 
Match 2tst. 

The Council had exhausted itself on the previous day, 50 atten¬ 
dance poor and members listless. In the visitors gallery also 
11 Ho Flowers, By Request. 11 Bootlair Sahel) gave the tune to the 
whole orchestra and the Universities Act was duly amended. A 
groat contrast to the passage of the original Kill in the thrilling times 
14 when C was Pro-Consul.” Then a most dismal discussion followed 
on the Factory Bill Not even the Dashing Boy could give the debate 
a much needed cm(Jhasi& It was like 11 game of badminton with 
the Administrative Orphan on one side, and Vital Thackeray, 
Quagmire and Dashing Boy on the other, with the occasional 
support of Mooteoth and Mud Hollcar The amendments were the 
shuttlecocks returned by the Orphan with remarkable promptness 
Only once did he show any hesitation when hr almost slipped in the 
Quagmire But wiLb great labour extricated himself to the satis¬ 
faction or the Mild Hindu. Dashing Boy was most anxious that the 
Orphan should not turn thug and strangle his growing infant They 
say in India that there are two ways of catrhing one’s nose. One 
is to grab it straight and the other is to jmik* the hand round the 
had and just touch it The Government’s finger itched for a 
straight tweaking, but the Millers preferred the roundabout 
touch-and-go arrangement They had found away to reach Delhi 
via Bokhara and called it as good as a short-rut But the Government 
did not find two sides of a triangle shorter than the third, and 
followed the lead of the donkey who goes straight fur the grass 

As regards the amendments, all the innocents were slaughtered, 
and Dashing Boy helped in the destruction of one which aimed at 
reduring the hours of labour. Such is consistency ! Only one 
iron-official amendment escaped the massacre, and the word “ sizing M 
was added to a clause. “ Not much of a size, anyway 1 * as ’Airiet 
said to f Arry on a first visU to the Bridge of Sighs. Encouraged 
by the success of Vital Thackeray, Dashi'ig Boy successfully 
added “walk, ceiling*, tanks and veils ” In the factories A truly 
constructive criticism I But the Council du'ing the debate was a 
sleepy hollow. Not only was the Sage asleep to the irrepressible 
amusement of Mestun and Brunyate, but one of the visitors in the 
upper gallery, withoff, sat like Lord Buddha, on two chairs, 
and reclined cut* fhird. Peter Quince wus furtively drawing a sketch 
of Sandow Ik on the throne. So drowsy was the. eloquence '.hot 
had the Sage looked up be would have discovered the vigilant 
sentinel of the Press overhead nodding to him with unconscious 
familiarity. Those who were, not speaking or asleep had raovud 
stealthily away 

Now o'er the ouu half Council 
Nature seems dead. 

And as regards the other half, it apostrophised to the floor of 
the Home 

Thou sure and Ann set earth, 

Hear not our steps which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of our whereabout* 

And wake the slumbering Vice-President 
Who now sleeps fast 

lodged, with that unfailing felicity of phrase, Dashing Boy called 
it a very 41 shifting * debate. 

After luncheon on^ did the Council show any animation when 
Mild Hindu moved his amendment for compulsory education of the 
child labour m factories. Said that be was not the only one to 


pester Government with references to the Gaekwar, and quoted 
Fremantle's euology of the Baroda arrangements. Consistent as ever, 
the Dashing Boy opposed the amendment. But Longfellow soon 
dashed into him unmercifully. He was 11 sick of hearing of the duties 
of the State.’' u Is every thing to be thrown on the State "—from 
bombs to education ? 

Madge followed Mud Hollcar, and not only came up to but 
surpassed all expectations. Only a few days ago the Mild Hindu 
had received permission to introduce the Education Bill, and it was 
duly published in the Gazette. Madge thought this was sufficient 
indication that life was extinct, and had cheerfully mourned the 
dear departed. But here was the Mild Hindu again and a 11 resurrec¬ 
tion of the corpse of free primary education.” 

If charnel houses of the Gazette send 
Those Bills we bury bock, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

Bills have been wrecked ere now i’ the golden time, 

Ere new Reforms destroyed the common weal, 

Ay, and since too Bills hAve been corn to shreds 
Against all Council rules* the time.; have been 
' That when a Private Bill was moved, ’twas dead 
And there an end , but now they rise again 
With ten immortal Madges on their crowns, 

And rouse us from our sleep; this is more strange 
Than the procedure is ... I do forgeL 
Do not muse at me, honourable friends 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To tliose that know me Down with Mild Hindu ! 

What man dare, I dare. 

Approach thou like the rugged Bhupen Bose , 

The arm’d rhinoceros or Bengal tiger 
(Jailed Burly Raja ; or as Cheery Omtnis— 

That smile without a cat—or grim Mud Holk&r, 

Take any shape but thine and my firm nerves 
Shall neter tremble—for the garrison 
Is aL Fort William in its fullest strength, 

And No-More-Kay and Grover are in sight — 

IF I do tremble still, then call me Kitty 
Or Maud or Madge or any baby girl. 

But O, Mild Hindu I thou art different 
Tli) bonei nre pliable, thy blood is cold. 

There is much moderation in thy speech 

And mischief in the large spectacled eyes 

Which thou dost glare with O, Mild Hindu, hence 1 

Unreal Model ate hence I That thou being gone 

I may be mao a^iin, and then once more 

Bring back the natural ruby to my cheeks 

Which now arc blanched with fear. 

Amendment won withdrawn and Bill was passed. 


Petly Larceny. 


(Bv Our Special Kleptomaniac.) 

[Motto .-- 114 Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you And it "—Rigmarole Veda.] 

At a dance recently a young gentleman somewhat inferior 
in social position to most of those present approached an aider- 
man’s daughter — 11 mightily superior” sort—and rather diffidently 
asked for the favour of a dance. 

The girl looked him stonily in the fate for a moment, then 
turned away with the remark:— 


44 I’m sorry; but I’m—well, rather particular as to w hbm l 
dance with.” 


*Ah, indeed I* was the quiet retort; 11 than wrdiffer m that 
respect Fin not a bit particular. That was why I asked you f* 


Then he left her. 
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(i> MUNDAMEL (ju lU) 

\ Prepared according to the formula of 

N Khan Bahadur Ire. Shamandin J. SukmanL 
late GhJaf Medical Officer, Baroda StateT 

Best Embrocation for Injuns. 

The Gnat H o — h old Remedy for Injuries 
of all Idoda to Man, Horae, Bollock, ole. 
It atopa bl—ding kutently and wound 
koala vary rapidly without Pua being 

r 

lonanii 

Always keep with you " Mandamel” in the 
house, play grounds, and when^ travelling, as 

It gnw immediate relief from loJoriaa. 

7* b§ had at— 

Saman tn Bio Chemical Pharmacy, 

36, Upper Chitpor Road, Calcutta. 
Bl T. Madon k Ca, 

24, Abdur Rahman Street, Bom hay. 
Mntyala & Co., Station Road, Hyderabad 
F A. Da Costa A Co., Hyderabad (Sind). 
Fsabhai Hebatbhal, Kanpit, Surat. 

G. N. Halum, Raopum, Baroda. 

Sand Brother*, Reid Road, Ahmedsbad. 


TO LET 


The Uaahwarah —An hi I', historical literary and 
economic, illustrated morihly magazine of nut less than 
70 pogefj tclving not lean than four illuslntloiu every 
month The article* published are the best upeclmciib 
of Urdu. The portion devoted to Poclry 1, always 
good. Patronized by leading Indian Gentlemen. 

Annual subscription Ra. I B 0 only. 

EM^hSIuUVI STED TAltn-AI HASAN. 

Fur further particulars write to the Manager, 

I'm MAsnwaBaH, Jubtmlpori, CJ>. 


Wanted 

s 

A competent graduate of at least 
five years’ standing for the post of 
Head Master, A. V. School, Khairpur 
Mirs, Sind. Pay Rg. ZOO rising to 
Rs. BOO by annual increment of Rs. 20. 
Selected candidates will have to execute 
agreement to serve the state for at 
least five years. Apply at once with 
copies of testimonial if any, to the 
undersigned. 

S. SADIK ALI, 

Vazir, Khairpur State , 
Sind. 

aa-4 -i r- 


fi -1 

Urdu Translation > if Prof. Vamb cry's 

Western Culture in Eutem Lands 

(Book III) with Portraits of Prof VambL-ry and 
H. H. 7 ne Ag* Khan to whom Lhc book is 
dedicated by—ZAFAK OMAR, u A , 

7b be hud at— Price Re. 2-0. 
The Duty Book Depot, Aligarh. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted employment by a Maho- 
medan undergraduate of active habits 
and of good address. Please com¬ 
municate with Sharfuddeen Ahmed, 
?3, Sharif Lane, Calcutta 
a 9 - 4 -n_ _ 

Review of Religions, Qadian, Punjab. 

The only magazine in English dealing with 
religions questions from Moslem standpoint, 
doing important work of Islamic propagation 
in Western Countries. Subscription Ra. 4. 
Urdu Rs. 2. Specimen Copy, As. 4. 

* 3-5 11 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 

By 

|lr. Moozzam AH, BA. (Oxon), Bar.-at-Law, 

Professor id Roman and English Law 
at tha Patna Law College, Banlripore. 

Price 10 Annas . 

To be had at — 

The Office of “The Comrade,” 

JjML Ripe* Street, Calcutta. 

a* . / 


Whiteaway, 

Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta 1 , 

supply every description of 

Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India . 

Estimates and Designs free on application. 

Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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WANTED 

T¥ CANVASSERS 

■ r 

Apply for terms toMANAGER, 

"The Comrade,'' , 

109, Ripon Street, CALCl/lTA 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

CMuniision, Travdlug, 

Adrertiaiiif, and Indenting Agency. 

Mofnssil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur- 
chase the same things At a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

Writ* to - 

S. H. BED1L, 

Manager, Moslem Commission Agency, 
Rushan Buildings , Be/lasts Rnad^ 
BOMBAY 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD A CO, 

MERCHANTS. CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Head Office 1 ^- 133 , Fun Road, Fort 
Bombay. 

Branch 1—Mangrol, Kathiawar. 

T alag ra phk Address 1 Bombay. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 
*» CALCUTTA -*- 




A ® ® /* 

mm 

EFFECT®, 


IS ALWAYS 
PRODUCED • 

BY OUR • • 
COLOUR o m 
LINE 6 HALF 
TONE BLOCKS, 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMRANY OF 
TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHY 

OLcimpHaronreo' 

I CROOKEDLANE 
CALCUTTA 
aUfDTOB SKCINEHS * RATES. 



Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to 11 Senex," c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished 


Roriow of Religion 11 Qadtan, Punjab. 

Com ents ton March 1911. 

The Ideal ci Womanhood m Islam 
Writ* Q iramr I cachings about war abiugated? 
An AnHchmiiiMTi 
Ni.Ils and Comments. 

Reviews 

Annual Subscription Ra. 4-0. 


Parsons & Co., *■ Luamow. 8 ** 11, 

Kepaiis to all kinds of Fire-arms and 
Band Instruments, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 
Auctioneers. 

lO-tM [ 


TO LET 


WANTED SITUATION 

By a Second Class Mechanical Engineer 
ami graduate of the Aligirh College. 

For terms write to— 

ALI AHMED KHAN, e.a. (Alig.), 
Basti Dakishmandan, 

fullundhur City. 


THE PAPER 

■ FOR —— 

ADVERTISERS 

For rite* apply toMANAGER, 
“The Conrad*” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA 


UK 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 


in ill districts to path the sale 
of "The Comrade." For term* 




t. 


Communicate with the Manager, ■ 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. I 


The late Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles') School Bhopal, C-I-, is 
at present open to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to M Omega," 
cjo Manager , 11 The Comrade,” 

Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced. 

3 


Communicate with 

At. c/o The Manager 

of " The Comrade /’ 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 

American Oa\ Roll Top Desk . R^. ] 0 O 

The Buck-eye Vapour Baib Cabinet w cow all 
diseaxrs, Rs. 30 . 


-V<7. la, Topiwtli /amt, 
Gtrgattm Bach Road, BOMBA K. 


rwt n idwm, DiriMMS, a IILU roua m HARR 
Um BalLiwalh'i Ague Mi«lure or Hlln, Ra, f 
HATL 1 WALLA’S TONIC FILLS cam Nirvwu 
EjUuiulIod and CorntHniwAal W« 1 umm, Re. 

BATI.IWALLA’S TOOTH POWDER ta dtati, 
flcally mule of Native tad Karikh faun, utdhas 
Mayaphal and Carbonic Aad B. P. As. 

BATLIWALLA’S RINGWORM OINTMENT, A*. 4, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSQ HY Dr. H. L' 
DatllwafiU, WorU I41 bora Lory, Ukdac, Boinfoy 


Kashmir Shop, 

K. Sodruddin Abdul Kboldc, 

Dealer* in Shawls, Silks, Fhnlkari, 
Skins, Old Persian Carpets, Min&por 
Carpets, Bokhara Somjes, Old Silk 
Embroideries, Old Biasaware^ New 
Biassware, Woodwork, and all kind* 
of Persian and iwiMan Curios. 

* *Mt Is m Irirt u ■ 1 1 4 

OUR CALCUTTA SHOP, 

4 , Park street. 

te<i' 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

PRESENT DISCONTENT 


MOHAMED ALI, .BA. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To bo had hom 

The Manager of “THE COMRADE,” 

109, R1PON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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ADVERTISE !t 

A~ PICE AND A HALF PER WORD. 

* 

Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 


IF SO Zlfl rJSrS THE COMRADE. 





The Comrade. 


A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by ' Mohamed Ali. 


Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare 1 


— Morris. 


£*• J 6 Calcutta: Saturday, April 29, 1911 
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Annual Sufiacriplion 
Indian Ri. 12. Foreign £1. 
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Tke Manager will ft much oUigrd if thoie of our renders who 
havr been receiving topie\ of tats papa specimen* will kindly 
notify whether they wish to become subscriber % < / not This is 
40 httlf to ask that we feel sure ih v vtli comply with tlu Manager's 
request 

We art happy fa say that we are now in a postivn to supply 
" 7 he Comrade ” to Muhammadan students uh r apply to ns during 
the month 3 of April at tke reduced rah %( AV 2 rvciy three 
months paid in advance and fa mm Moslem students at the Mil 
lower rate of Its. J every six nsmths 


The Week. 


Tha Veto 

In the House of Commons i.i Committee on clause 2 of tlij 
Veto Bill, dealing with Bills other than money bills, Mr. Cave 
moved an amendmeui making the clause operative only after the 
dissolution of tha present Parliament, so ensuring that pleasures like 
Home Rule, disestablishment and licensing should first be approved 
by the electors. 

Mr. Asquith said that the amendment would prevent the 
application of the clause to a measure of any sort, and the effect 
of it would be to deny the mandate giverj to the House. 

Air. Balfour admitted it was true fjh at the country at the last 
election favoured a modification of the relation between the two 


Houses, but that did not imply that the country wanted dis¬ 
establishment in Wales and Home Rule. The Government was 
living power secured from the people for revolutionary changes 
which the people had not realised. 

The amendment was defeated by 232 votes to 136. 

Dealing comprenens'vely with a number of amendments exclud¬ 
ing various measures from Lhs scope of the Bill, Mr. Asquith insisted 
that the House of Commons was freely elected in constituencies and 
represented fm the time being the opinion of the electors. The 
amendments excluded practically everything in the nature ctf what 
was called constitutional change and introduced a system of dis¬ 
crimination unknown to the constitution. When the electors approved 
the Bill cvLiybody knew that it was only a means to an end, namely, 
to facilitate legislation by the people as represented in the House of 
Commons. The machine was not invented for its own sake but to 
do work and to carry out certain objects, including Home Rule. 

Mr. Balfour declared lhal Mr. Asquith had announced his 
unmitigated adherence to Single-Chamber Government. If the 
Government had a mai due to do anything provided the House of 
Commons was elected sufficiently recently, 11 what was the use of 
the pieamMc> ,F Was Mr Asquith’s monstrous doctrine endorsed 
by Sir Edward Groy and the rest of the party “ The Government 
course regarding Horne Rule whs scandalous. It was only because 
of the bargain with the Nationalists, concluded to serve pressing 
party needs, that the Government was sacrificing the history of 
the country and preaching absolute Single-Chamberism. 

T11 the House of Commons on the 24th, Mr. Lonsdale, Whip 
to the Irish Unionist parly, moved an amendment to clause 2 of 
the Veto Bill excluding Home Rule Irom its operation. 

Mr. Asquith ‘■aid lhat so fAr from regarding the clause as 
establishing Single-Chamber control he thought it offered most 
serious obstacles to ill considered measures that could not bear the 
brunt of public opinion. Any Home Rule Bill would have to pass 
through three sessions and two years of Parliamentary and public 
discussion. If it could survive that ordeal he was perfectly sure 
it would not be fraught with any injustice to any class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. (Ministerial cheers) The amendment, Mr. 
Asquith said, suggested Lhat the Government would take advantage 
of the clauses to carry measures by trickery and deceit. He quoted 
a long senes of extracts from his own declarations demonstrating 
that it had been made perfectly clear by the Government that a 
majority in favoui of the Veto Bill would be used to carry Home 
Rule. Also amid laughter Mr Asquith cited the speeches of promU 
nent Members of the Opposition, emphasising the same point. He 
concluded . “ Has anybody seen a more complete catena of proof 
that there was no doubt left on either side at the last election that 
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one of the fiist results of the change of the constitution would be 
the passing of Self-Government for Ireland ? What became of the 
charge that Government bad tricked and befooled electors ?" 

Mr. Balfour said his complaint was not that the Government 
had not declared without ambiguity in favour of Home Rule, but 
that throughout the elections it had laid the whole emphasis upon 
prejudices against the Upper House. Everything else was in the 
background, and the greatest of all the issues was disguised for the 
Electorates who, not seeing the full results, were establishing 
machinery by which their own settled^sfills would be overridden by 
a Single Chamber. It was said thAt they knew' that Home Rule 
would follow. What Home Rule f. fie did not hclieve that Ihe 
Cabinet even Ijnew what j^chcme they meant to adopt. The Govern 
ment knew that if Home Rule were submitted to the country as m 
1885 and 1893 the result would be the same In proposing to pass 
it under the cover or the Veto Bill they deliberately intended tu 
override the opinion of the people, 

Mr. Dillon said that had the grant <1 liberty m South Africa 
depended upon the House of l.ord\ she liln. Ireland would be 
absent from the Coronation lit denied llial the Nationalists cared 
nothing about the people of England or their affairs They liad 
always been and would remain the friends or the work«‘is of England 
and the champions of Democracy 

The amendment was defeated by 284 \oles to 190 
In the course of the discussion or another Amendment to 
clause a of the Veto Bill, Mr. Asquith said he hoped and believed 
that before the lifetime of the present Parliament wns spent the 
Government would put into conciew* and workable foim proposals 
for the Reform of a Second Cliainber. 

The proceedings in the debate on the Veto Bill on the 25II1 
were accelerated by Mr. Asquith moving the " Kangaioo Closure” 
Out of twenty pages of amendments the Chairman selected an 
amendment of Sir Charles Grippe providing that differences between 
tbe two Houses should be setfled by joint session, Mr Asquith 
said that he could not accept this, as it meant thal the House of 
Isolds would always be predominant 

Mv. Balfour admitted that the Government had a right to deal 
with the constitution in a particular Iftshion, but they ought to have 
begun with the Reform of the fjords. The Government's argument 
meant in the meantime that bicameral system was destroyed 
The amendment was defeated by 262 votes to 157 

Morocco. 

Liners have been chartered At Marseilles to transport ? l7 oo 
troops to Casablanca. Three thousand troops have been ordered 
to the Muluya district m Morocco, making the total there o( eight 
thousand. 

A section of the Spanish press, embranng prominent Liberal 
and Conservative organ*, is conducting a vigorous campaign against 
the Franco-Spamsh entente and recommending a *ap^nchcmetit 
and even on agreement with Germany. 

In an interview Senor Canaiej&s, the Prermt- announced the 
despatch of a French column towards F<% where the <rit\muon was 
highly critical. Spain, he said, would take part in no such action, 
but was naturally anxious about the effect produced Spanish 
tnitttary measures aimed smely at a maintenance of tranquility in 
the Spanish gone 

A letter Lorn Dr Vernon, an English physician ■ at Fer, re¬ 
ceived in liondon, states that a tribe which had been called in to keep 
order looted the shops pf the town. The letter further states that 
Europeans discussed the position fully and wished to send the five. 
Englishwoman out of Fez, but that they were unable to form a plan 
which gave any promise of succesr. 

M. BeUftet, French Consular Agent at Alcazar, left there on 
19th April fcith a troop of horsemen carrying money and ammuni¬ 
tion for Major Bremond. Reinforcements going to Casablanca 
include i,$oo Senegalese besides French and Algerian troops. A 
message from Fer, dated 15th April, says that the situation is 
unchanged but that the Europeans are slightly less anxious 


An unconfirmed native report from Tetuan states that the 
rebels have stormed Fez and massacred the Moorish garrison. 
The Sultan has taken refuge in the French Consulate. A telegram 
from Paris states that the Government has no news from Fer. 
M. Moms, the Premier, and MM. Cruppi and Bevteaux, Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs and War, discussed the situation last evening. 
Public opinion demands strong action by the Government. The 
lemfii says that the Government must tell Foreign Powers 
boldly what it means to do. France must take the responsibilities 
of a great Power and not inflict upon herself the shame of leaving 
the heroes representing her at Fez to be massacred. There are 
four English lady missionaries at Fez and an English postmistress 
at the Consulate. 

Despite semiofficial reassurances, much anxiety prevails in 
Paris regarding the plight of Major Bremond, who wan trying to 
lead a mahalla from the Shemrda country to the relief of Fez. 
He fought one virtonous engagement, but is now detained by 
floods and the exhaustion of his ammunition and provisions 
Captain Moreau s forming a mahalla at Alcazar Lo go to his relief, 
but Kaisuli refuses to allow the Kaids to move or transport supplies. 
The French Government now announces that it is taking vigorous 
measures for getting supplies tn Major Bremcmd. 


No corroboration has been received of the Ceuta report. 
Meanwhile numerous French officerr. have quitted Casablanca to 
join the mahalla which General Moimer is organising. It composes, 
besides a strong French escort, 1,500 natives who previously served 
under French officers and will be ready in five or six days. Five 
hundred Moois are joining near Rabat, bringing the total up to 
about four thousand It should reach Fez about 4th May if 
unopposed. It is staled that over a dozen British subjects are 
in Fez English papers warmly sympathise with France in the 
difficult task confronting her in Morocco. They consider that 
none of the Powers could object to the despatch of an expedition 
to Fez where the lives of Europeans of all nations Are endangered 
Captam Moreau has succeeded in crossing the Lukkos River with 
a portion of his force and is taking measures to overawe refractory 
tribesmen and so laciliute the transport of supplies to Majoi 


nruiiunu- 


At 11 conference on tbe morning of the 23rd between the 
Minister and the chief military officers a telegram from Moinier wa^ 
read announcing thal a column had been formed to support the 
Shcreefian force and was ready to start The latest news from 
Bremond, dated the 18th instant, states that the morale of the troops 
has unproved, thanks to the victory of the 1 ith instant He thinks 


the rains are nvei. 


News on the 24th points to the decision of the French Govern¬ 
ment to despatch a large French expedition for the relief of 
foreigners in Fez if the occasion demands it. M&anwhile in view 
of the importance of haste, a lying column, composed entirely 
of French and Algerian troops, has already left Sliawra country 
for Fez 


The Moroccan Mahalla, raised from the Shawia tribes o»m- 
manded by French officers and stiffened with an admixture of 
French troops with artillery, will follow. A third French forge 
consisting of somr- ten thousand infantry and two thou and cavalry 
will be, in the meantime, concentrated at Casablanca ready for 
emergencies and lo protect the communications. It is senp-oflgdi^ty 
stated in Pans that the French will evacuate Fez as soon as order 
and the Sultan's authority ore re-established. 

A letter from an English lady missionary in Fez, dated the 
17th instant, has been received in London. The lady gives no sign 
of alarm, but states that one Englishwoman is suffering ton 
typhoid, and it is therefore impossible for jhe others to leave, cm 
if the last rood open were not occupied by tbe rebels. 

The Berlin German Press is oacrying on a vigorous campaig n 
against the French action in Morocco. The Press is practically 
agreed that France is preparing for the subjugation and ibratfo i t 
of Morocco; it does not believe that the Livcrof Eueppeens itf» 
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Fez are in danger. The Radical Vosstsche Zeitun* says that 
France is embarking upon an adventure contrary to the Algeciras 
Treaty and must not be surprised if she is roughly reminded of 
that fact. A meeting of the Pan-German League demanded the 
partition of Morocco between France and Germany. 

The British Legation has received advices from Fe/, dated 
aoth instant, stating that a small quantity of food and charcoal 
has entered the town by the road through Uled Jama which is 
now open. The Consuls therefore decided to send away Europeans 
wishing to leave. The fighting round Fez on the igth instant 
resulted indecisively, both sides sustaining small losses Major 
Bremond, learning that the Sherarda-s intended tn attack Hoisset's 
revictualling convoy, mdved against them and attacked and dispersed 
bodies of them with the scanty remainder of his ammunition. 

A telegram from Casahlanca states that General Moinier has 
issued a proclamation to the tribes that France does not intend 
to occupy fresh territories, but only wishes to support the Sherrcfian 
army in order to relieve foreigners and re-establish order and 
authority under the Sultan. If the rebellion ceases France will 
stay the march of her troops, otherwise the troops will be obliged 
to pacify the country and severely punish the authors of the 
disturbances. 

Tne Rheinuh Wtstfaelischc Zcuiwg, a Pan-German organ, 
says that if France seriously resists the German demand for the 
partition of Morocco she will beat the responsibility of war 

In the House of Commons Mr McKinnon Wood, repl>mg 
to questions, said that the Government did not contemplate taking 
active measures in Morocco. The French measures were sufficient 
to protect British interests. No representations had been made 
to the French Government, they being unnecessary 

Opium. 

Reuteu is informed that negotiations on the opium question 
at Peking between Sir J. Jordan, British Minister, ar.d the Wai-Wu- 
Pu almost came to a deadlock a few weeks ag j, but such progress 
has been made during the past fortnight that the prospects of 1 
satisfactory solution of the question of the diminution of the import 
gf Indian opium into China nut) be regarded as distinctly favour¬ 
able. It would, however, be premature, to state thaL an agreement 
tins l>een reached, os there ?.?c still two or three questions 
outstanding Among matters .still in dispute are the manner by 
which the import of opium into Chna may be disposed 01 As 
regards Gloat Britain's position it is pointed ouL that she has 
throughout expressed her ^crtines'j to do everything reasonably 
possible for :he reduction of opium rraric. 

At the annual meeting of the Society for the buppession of 
the Opium Traffic at Laxter Hall, S11 Matthew Godsworth presid¬ 
ing, a resolution was adoptee welcoming an Anglo-Chiuese Agree¬ 
ment on the traffic in opium and congratulating the rioicTiinciit 
oa its artion in tW matter. The resolution also Ousted that no 
pressure from India would be allowed to interfere with the speedy 
conclusion of th'j proposed agreement. The Chinese Minister in 
a speech said that without the Society's support the people uf China 
would never have known that they were 'Supported by English 
public opinion. On behalf of his Guvcnmeut he thanked the 
Society for its efforts. 

No further news of any importance has been received regarding 
the opium negotiations. But Lord Morley is conferring with Sr 
John Jordan wilh a view to make an authoritative announcement 
of the text of the treaty as soon as possible, at all events before 
the next sale day. The Government of India are now only dispos¬ 
ing of certified opium to China and the treaty ports It is under¬ 
stood that the Chinese Foreign Office is seeking the co-operation 
of Foreign Powers to prohibit the enlry of lion-certified opium into 
treaty ports, which will greatly reduce opium-smuggling between 
China and the adjoining countries, including Singapore and 
Hong-Kong. 

Turkey. 

Tub Government has accepted the principle of the appointment 
of Christian chaplgina in the army on bjehalf of Christian soldiers, 
thus satisfying t long-expressed wish of the Patriarchs. 


Telegrams received in London from Vienna speak of the severe 
defeat of Turks by the Albanian Catholic tribe, the Malissari, 
on heights to the east of Tusi. According to Turkish official 
accounts several detachments of troops were surrounded and 
two companies sent from Tusi were ambushed, losing twelve 
killed and many wounded 

South Africa. 

Thk appeal of Sodha has been dimissed. 

A Johannesburg message of 12th January last stated that 
the wife of an Indian Passive Rcsister, Sodha, was arrested on 
the Frontier while seeking to rejoin her husband. She was 
fined Len pounds and sentenced to a month's imprisonment on 
the ground that she was unable to write a European language 
ana was, therefore, a prohibited immigrant. 

General Smuts, Minister of the Interior, has withdrawn 
the Immigration Bill. He said he hoped it was possible to 
end the passive resistance, therefore the matter could stand over 
until next session, when a more mature measure would be produced. 

Education. 

Papers relating to the Educational Conference, which sat at 
Allahabad under Mr. Hnrcourt Butler, last February, have now 
been printed The first day was devoted to primary education. 

The Conference generally agreed that the principal object of a 
survey would be to find central villages where well-equipped schools 
can be established which would be fed by simpler forms of schools. 

It was thought that the campaign against illiteracy should be started 
by a large expansion of elementary schools of the Lower Primary 
type which would in rime develop into Upper Primary Schools 
where conditions were favourable The new methods of instruction, 
nr„ observation lessons, nature study, etc, are suitable where 
qualified leacheis are available. In connection with hours, the 
Conference was in lavour of a daily period of four hours. From | 
thirty to forty pupils should he allotted to each teacher. Regarding- J 
teaching of rcachers the general sense of the meeting was in favour 
of an O' pansion of smaller training schools in the first instance 
provided tnnt there is a sufficient number of them. Board schools 
are ordinarily better than aided schools and should if possible be 
increased in number, but not private venture schools. Regarding 
the salaries of tochers the opinion of ihc Conference was chat a 
late uf R.i. 12 should be adopted as the minimum. As regards 
school buildings the general sense of the meeting was that if 
possible the buildings should at leas* in the first instance be hired, 
but if this is impossible or the permanent need for a school is 
rs'aLiibhed substantial but simple buildings must be erected. 

The »cconJ day was devoted to technical and industrial edu- ! 
cation Here the principal recommendations agreed to were (1) 
regarding Railway Engineering It was agreed that college training 
should be of a general nature, but that a railway course such as 
that given at Roorkce was desirable. (2) Regarding apprentice- 
shin for Indians there was considerable discussion, Mr. Gokhale, 

Mr Mudholkar, and others pointing our that Indians had not 
readily found employment and other members giving particulars 
of schemes that had proved successful for apprenticeship in other 
countries. The general opinion of the Conference was that th J 
existing Engineering Colleges were generally on the right lines. R^ 
garaing Manne Engineering it was the opinion of the Conference *' 
that the Indian Manne and Steamship Companies should be 
approached with a view to providing if possible a certain number 
of posts for Indians as uncertificated engineers in order that they 
might gel the practical training necessary. As regards shipbuilding 
and navigation the Conference thought there was sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for employment already. Regarding Mining Engineering, 
the Conference favoured a mining course at Sibpur. As regards 
Industrial Chemistry the Conference agreed that the Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore should be developed as a complete faculty 
of pure and applied science. But there is urgent need for local 
institutions to deal with local industries. 

The third day was devoted to a long and interesting discussion 
on moral and religious instruction. Here, however, no general 
consensus of opinion was arrived at, except ss regards Muhammadans 
whose representatives Agreed that no religious instruction was 
desirable except that of the orthodox Muhammadan fiuth. 
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In a KRCtsNi isbue wc published at the foot of other telegrams a 
couple of words from the meagre but glad 
Bravo, Baluchistan f dcmng news received just as we went to 
Tress, announcing that hall a lakh was the 
contribution of Haluclustan to the Moslem University. There was 
neither time nor .s[iace to do more than insert these words, but we 
have since then received detailed information which shows how much 
enthusiasm was created in Baluchistan by Lhe mission of the 
Hon. Sahehzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Trustee and Syndic of the 
Aligarh College, and of Maulvi Bashiruddin, the Editor of 
Albaihir . Although Baluchistan was hitherto “ an undiscovered 
country/’ we are not surprised at its response to the upper! when 
we know who made it. The Hon. Sahebzada Sahib r, endowed 
in ample measure with a moving eloquence, and little short of it is 
the appearance of the fidai who accompanied h.m The result 
was that tn a marvellously short Lime Rs 25,000 were promised 
by the people, and a similar donation was made by H H. the 
Khan of Qikt. Hut who would not vaiu'* above a 1 ! other 
gifts the one which the bride ol anight made to the cause of her 
co-religionists 1 culture and education ? She gave to the deputation 
the whole of her /#////, the dower whirl, she had received from 
her husband 
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Many years ago L>id Rosebery had declaicd that the London 
rmet would be an ideal paper if there wore 
Morocco. n ° leading articles and editorial comments 

His lordship had complained that newspapers 
gave more views than new* and hod in that respect altogether 
changed their essential character Hut if Lord Rosebery hau 
considered the matter a little further he would have had to declare 
that nowhere wer? the view* of individuals more noticeable than 
in the news columns of the newspapers. The matter is even 
' J wor^Q than this < for the reAdcr knows who is the authot oi the 
editchial comments and can often discount (or the editorial bias, 
but 111 the case of news facts arc so skilfully tampered wivh, 
coloured and distorted that it becomes impossible to get at the 
truth. Just as in the writing of histories the political views of 
the author arc a fat more prominent feature than the accuracy of the 
chronicler, so in thr supply Of «e#s the news agencies so habi 
tually disregard the demands c*f truth in favour of the political 
ijews of their clients that there is little difference between facts 
and fancies. We in India are familiar with these tactics and are 
not likely to be taken in by the news that tomes from Morocco. 
Nor do Europeans show any greater faith in such news 
than we are likely to do. The Berlin Press certainly does 
not believe that the lives of Europeans are in danger Whatever 
may be the motives of the German Press—and we would not have 
credited it with absolute disinterestedness, even if the Pan-German 
League had not demanded the partition of Morocco between France 


and Germany—there does not appear to be much doubt that the 
presence of a handful of Europeans in Fez is only a pretext for further¬ 
ing French designs. A letter from an English missionary lady in Fez, 
dated the 17th instant, has been received in London. She gives 
no sign of alarm, and much as we would like to credit her and other 
Englishwomen with heroism in refusing to leave Fez unless all of 
them could escape, we find it hard to believe that since one of them 
is suffering from typhoid and her removal may be dangerous, all 
others are willing to remain at Fez in constant danger of a massacre. 
A later message from the British legation itself from Fez, dated 20th 
instant, says that the Consuls have decided to send away Europeans 4 
“ wishing to leave " That does not sound like a fear of massacre. 
The Roneer is, of course, wroth with the German Press for suggesting 
a partition of Morocco. “ Germany has as much title to Morocco 
os she has to Goa, and it is nol the least likely that her statesmen 
arc thinking of throwing questions of right to the winds arid 
embarking on a policy of international highway robbery, stripping 
those who are weak enough to be stripped of their possessions 
without pretext or quarrel.” This would lead one to think that our 
contemporary hod a righteous horror of such international brigand¬ 
age. But only a few lines further it goes on to hint and justify 
an annexation of Morocco by France. “The French situ¬ 
ation in Morocco famishes indeed another illustration of how 
impossible it is for a civilized Government which has once 
taken a nand in the affairs of yaan-barbarous neighbours to set 
any fixed bounds to its interference. The French Government, 
one may be sure, has not the faintest inclination for a policy of 
adventure or aggression, ft is conscious of being watched by a 
jealous Germany and 11 jealous Spain. But the French Ministry 
cannot get out of it if 11 would. It is bound to Mulai Hafid, 
much as we were bound to Shah Shuja in 1840, by formal engage¬ 
ments which it cannot desert She has already taken pains to 
assure the world . that she will retire from Fez as soon as her 

uusiness there is done , but it is safe to say that she mil find it 
easier to get to Fes than to conic away from it" The hint is as 
unmuitakcahlc as the justification, ard we must be prepared to 
face a Moroccan question unless Mulai Hafeez displays the 
strength which he hod shown in ousting Mulai Abdul Aziz, in spile 
of French backing, from power. France has acquired Algiers, and 
must needs advance towards Morocco, whether Moroccans are an 
peaceful a* lambs or the blood thirsty fiends that wc arc asked to 
believe them to be The late Lord Salisbury knew these excuses, 
well enough, and had once said that he was sure one of these tlays 
to hear a well-reasoned argument for the Annexation of Mars to save 
the eurth from an attack by the Man in the Moon. That, indeed, is 
the only logical conclusion of the Forwaid Policy whether It be id 
Afghanistan, in Persia, or in Morocco. The only chance for Morocco 
—apart, of course, from the strength of Mulai Ilafeez—is the jealousy 
of Germany and Spun. Our own Government had stepped into Egypt r 
as the bailiff of Europe for the debts contracted by the Khedive from 
heartless European usurers, and spent at the suggestion of Lesseps 
on the Sue/ Canal or misspent on luxuries which European visitors 
—offer men of position—shared with the extravagant hut not un¬ 
intelligent ruler of Egypt- Turkey was too weak to interfere arid 
France lost her opportunity. Thus Great Britain had a dear field 
to herself. But solemn pledges were given to the Egyptians that the 
British occupation would cease when order had been restored. 
However, if the funds required for the Suez Canal had indirectly 
led to the occupation of Egypt, the Canal itself is the cause of its 
prolongation far beyond the stipulated period. Unless' Persia consents 
to a railway controlled by Russia and England and cutting it tn 
twain, and a speedier way is thus discovered to tern ,cb India* die 
Suez must remain Lhe key to India, and Egypt must pay the penalty 
of her weakness. Improvements characteristic of a civilized and 
civilizing Power would no doubt continue to be made, but the Jewel 
of independence is gone, Morocco is much in the same postern 
to-day. For long the British dread of Fiance gave hope to Egypt > 
but the entente was the result of a quid fin quo, sod while Egypt 
was left to Great Britain, a free hand in Morocco was guaranteed 
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to France. Unluckily for the latter, Germany stepped in and gave 
Morocco another chance at the Algeciras Conference. Spain became 
allied to Great Britain by the mamage of a Protestant princess 
to the King of Spain after her conversion, and although it was 
expected that (be alliance would indirectly strengthen the position 
of Fiance in Morocco, Spain does not seem to be in a mood 
to tolerate a French monopoly in the Sherifian kingdom. 
Great Britain was indeed lucky in securing Egypt “free from 

encumbrances.” But such does not seem to be the fate of 

France in Morocco. Ah we said before, this is apparently the 
only chance for Morocco. But, as was the case with Turkey, 

nothing beyond breathing time can be gained by the mutual 

jealousies of the Powers. The Potsdam interviews are regarded by 
Persia as a great blessing, and Morocco would similarly rejoice 
in the wranglings of France, Germany and Spain. It will certainly 
be 110 consolation to Morocco thai the Piontet is opposed to the 
partition although it has no serious objection to urge against a 
French monopoly ITie only Lastmg guarantee of Moroccan 
independence, however, is the strength or Morocco herself, and those 
who wish her well would like to see her free herself from the 
incubus of internal chaos as well us from external control 


The Mussalmans of the Punjab have again distinguished themselves 
by their enthusiasm for education and their libei.i 
The Anjuman-i- hty in its cause The Anjuinan-i-Himayet-i Islam 
Himayet-i-Islam, is an o'ganisaiion of long standing at Lahore, and 
has iLs ramifications all cner the Punjab. Unfortu¬ 
nately some disputes had arisen about its management, and had caused 
many uneasy moments Lo those a ho admired the work of the 
Anjuman, knew the great qualities of the Punjab^ but were afraid <.l 
tliMr all-conquering energy which wxs cajiable of destroying in a 'hurt 
time the edifice they had themselves built up with such infinite 
labour. But the good sense of the I eat lei s prevailed and the Anju 
man was saved. We shall not entu into the merits of the compro¬ 
mise beyond declaring Lhat it certainly liberalized the constitution of 
a communal organisation. But if thi* years annual meeting is any 
indication of Ihc spirit winch animates the workers, then we liave no 
hesitation in saying that the compromise ban amply justified itscll 
Fourteen meetings took place during three days in Easter when, but 
for short intervals, work went on from 7-30 a.m. till late m the 
night. Speeches, lectures, poem*, seimons and learned discourses from 
almost every eminent Mussalman in the Punjab formed the items 
of the large and varied programme, and if they wtre muont lo enlist 
the practical support of the audience then they certainly succeeded 
remarkably. Twenty-eight thousand rupees were realized in cash 
and \wenty thousand more vere promised. In addition to these, the 
lari instalment from the Stale of tf.ikiwftlpur—which ban achieved 
under iti enlightened Present and Council of Regency a great repu¬ 
tation foi educational benevolence —which was contributed for the 
b jilding of a Bahawxlpur Wing ir the islamia College, and the annual 
grunt of Rs, u,0'0 from Kabul, go to swell the year’s income to 
tile excellent figure of Rs. 85,000 ’ITiis after PuujabV contribution 
to the fund* of the Moslem University shows that the store of 
Punjab’s beneficence and generosity [?* inexhaustible. We 
congratulate the President of the Islamu CnJege Committee 
the Honourable Mian Mohamed Shaft, who possesses boundless 
energy, and Haji Shamsmldin, the old Secretary of the Anjuman 
who has worked Irt-m its early and humbta beginnings, on the 
success of this year‘s meeting. Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Qazilbash 
has been mainly responsible for the compromise of last year, 
and it must gladden his heart to see tho results of his good 
endeavours. Blessed indeed are the peace-makers, and we trust 
the good feeling which now prevails will animate oil the work of 
the Mussalmans in the Punjab. 

Wb have often deplored the absence of a national feeling in India 
and have urged that it will not serve the purpose 
N^jofrnabig. of nation-making to ignore this patent fact. 

Evolution requires steady progress! and a 
nationality cannot be evolved anywhere/unless the smaller forces 


of unity are utilized to diminish the number of scattered atoms by 
combining them into subsidiary organizations. Moslem unity has been 
to a great extent accomplished by uniting the so-called 72 sects 
of Islam into one solid whole. We hold that this solidarity of the 
Tndian Mussalmans can in proper environments help the growth of 
Indian unity. The spirit of narrowness is the the same whether 
it 1 & characteristic of a large or a small unit in the social organism. 
It cannot for long hold even the smallest organization together. 
Similarly, the spirit of catholicity after helping the formation of a 
smaller organism cannot suddenly transform itself into narrowness 
when .1 larger organism lias to be evolved. The feeling which has 
welded Shiahs and Sunnis together has also removed the narrowness 
which regarded Western education as opposed to Islam, and we 
have no reason to believe that if the bulk of Hindus seek unity 
and harmony, this feeling would be opposed to friendliness towards 
the Hindu community. Reasoning in the same manner we welcomed 
the advent of the Hindu Sablia and the movement for a Hindu 
University Wo do not believe that either of these would nece ssari ly 
lead to increased religious antagonism as some people consider 
they arc likely to da. Hitherto a number of persons have been 
ojvenly hostile lo sectional movements, and although many of 
them have only been the votaries of patriotism under false pretences, 
we reengm/e that some of them have been genuine friends of 
an Indian nationality But this recognition cannot blind us to 
the fact that they have consistently failed to use the right means 
for the achievement of a desirable end. Territorial bonds are very 
weak in India, while communal bonds are strong. If the existing 
tie:* arc utilized to form larger unions, India need not despair of a 
nationality formed out of a federation not of provinces but 
of communities. We are, therefore, glad to notice a perceptible 
change in the views of our educated countrymen, which is bound 
tu lead them to the same conclusion. 


Oua cstccuK-d cunU mpom-y the Indian Mimr has fallen into an 
error in believing that Mrs. Besant’s scheme of the 
The University University of India “ received influential support" 
of India. from the Hindu and Moslem communities. As 

a community, the Mussalman undeniably kept 
aloo f from 11 and out of the half dozen Mussalmans who had ' 
originally consented to be on its governing body, all but two with¬ 
drew some time before His Highness the Aga Khan commenced 
his mission. Nor do we think did this withdrawal affect the views 
til Mrs. Annie Besont when she sent up her scheme to the Govern¬ 
ment of india One heard o the scheme from time to time, and if 
the optmusim of its framers had been justified it would have resulted 
in a University at Benares long ago. But instead of beginning with 
the people, they appear to have begun with the Secretary of State, 
and to have come down to the Government ol India only a few 
mouths ago. Finally, they have now appealed to the Hindu commu¬ 
nity and the response is exceedingly doubtful. The Mussalmans had 
planned a University long ago, and curiously enough it was at 
Benares that the late Justice Mahmoud had submitted a scheme J 

foi their University as early as in 1873. When the Earl of 1 

Lytton laid the foundation stone of the College at Aligarh 

lour years later, the founder explicitly said that it was the seed of 1 

a Moslem University that was being sown that day. After his 
death in 1*98, an effort was made to collect enough funds for 5 
realizing bis great idea. But the sequel proved that the effort was 1 
premature, and it is only now, nearly forty years after the scheme 
was originally prepared, that the Mussalmans of India are in sight 1 
of a University. From all this it must be clear that the Mussalmans 
never encouraged Mrs. Besant in the hope that they would givetp ’ 
their own cherished ideal and consent to affiliate the Aligarh College 
with the University of India. But we do not know that the Hindus 
approved of her scheme either. In fact, they were even opposed 
to the changes contemplated by Lord Curzon, and in doing so 
unhesitatingly declared in favour of the existing educational 
arrangements. 
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Thk Hon. Pandit Mid&n Mohan Malaviya, whether moved by the 
success of AJigtrh or influenced by different con- 
The Hindu sidenations, hod some five years ago formulated a 
University. scheme of education on national and Hindu lines. 

But for all that we know the response to his appeal 
was Qf# Very encouraging A brilliant Hindu writer in the 
Hindustan Review had a good deal to say against it, and wanted 
lv know what the national and Hindu lines of education were meant 
to be. But now that the Mussulmans are about to have a University 
many sceptics have strangely altered their opinion. Our con¬ 
temporary, the Panjabee , had graVe doubts about the character 
of the Moslem University, and t tlfbugh very astutely it did not 
commit itself to the view that it was a separatist movement, and 
laid the responsibility of such a decision upon the Government, 
it doubted the farsightedness of Moslem leaders, and was 
emphatically opposed to the proposed University as a “source 
of supply of candidates for Government se"vice.” According to it, 
M that privilege should belong to the alumni of the non-scctanan 
Government Universities.” That was in February, and we arc now 
at the end of April. The farsightedness that was then doubtful in the 
case of the Mussalmani had become by the 15th April an assured 
asset of the framers of the Hindu University. Our contemporary 
wrote in a leading article that 11 to those who look beneath the 
surface of things the formation of a Hindu University must appear 
to be a national necessity dictated by vital considerations ” The 
existing Universities, to which in February the privilege of Govern¬ 
ment service was to be confined, became by the middle or April 
highly defective. Their students were declared to have “ no higher 
conception of studies than the pass certificate which success in their 
examinations would hrmg them.” "The natural consequence of 
this prostitution of the true end and aim of education,” said the 
Punjab*^ "is that there is no proportion, no standard of efficiency, 
no perfection, and no thoroughness to be found in what the students 
are required to master . . This cramming burdens the memory and 

leaves no room for the development of the critical faculty and powers 
of discrimination, which arc essential features in turning education 
into a reality.” Yet it was to the men so rrammi d and burdened 
that Government service was to to confined only a couple of months 
ago. These opinions were followed by others show'iug how educa¬ 
tion in the existing Universities engendered loss of reverence and 
a deplorable change in the uttitude ot students to their parents and 
elders, and that moral instruction such os the Government promised 
to giye to students wa» not likely to have any abiding effect, unless 
accompanied by a religious education in a Hindu University. There 
is nothing novel in these ideas and, in fact, they aie the common-places 
Of the advocates of a Moslem University. But an added interest 
is attached to them because they show what a complete somer¬ 
sault our contemporary has turned. The cause of this change of 
views is undoubtedly tb<* success of His Highness the Aga Khan, 
for the Panjabee begin* its fi^st leading article w.ih the frank admis¬ 
sion that " the proposal to Chlublfth a Muhammadan University 
has brought to the fore-front the need of a Hinde University” 
The Mubsalmans can therefore take some pride in the conversion. 
But, like all proselytes, the lanjahte is burning with real foi its new 
ly discovered ideal, and suspects everybody of being an enemy 
of the cause. Nob*xiy had suggested that if the Hindus placed 
before the Government a scheme as sound as that of the Mussalman 
the Government should refuse them a Charter. But our contem¬ 
porary is an evident believe: in " mourning before the death." 
Here is the latest feat of journalistic gymnastics. “ By granting 
a Charter for a separate Univeisity to the Muhammadans and not 
giving it to the Hindus, the Government would have placed itself 
in a very awkward position. Such action would everywhere have 
been regarded as a piece of gross favouritism shown to Muhamadans 
. ... If sectional Universities are to be the order of the day, 
there can be no reason for the exercise of favouritism in bringing them 

about.We need scarcely tell a statesman of Lord Hardinge's 

prudence and wide knowledge of affairs that the treatment of 


the question of denominational Universities in a spirit of favour¬ 
itism is calculated greatly to intensify the present exceedingly 
unsatisfactory situation.” If this is not Kjjlj I 

we do not know what else can be. The Musalmans have never 
asked for a differential treatment of the two communities in the 
matter of communal Universities, nor has Government ever 
shown any desire for such treatment. Under the circumstances 
we can only construe this into a revolver placed against the 
head of the Government. If the Musalmans as a body want a 
communal University, and are not only prepared to endow it ade¬ 
quately, but can also assure the Government, by their management 
of communal education in the past, and by wise provisions in 
the constitution of the University for such management in the 
future, that the Moslem University will promote learning ajid 
produce gentlemen and scholars, loyal subjects and patriotic 
citizens, and in view of this His Majesty is pleased to grant a Charter 
for the Moslem University, it does not follow that, to maintain 
the balance between the two c ommunities, a similar Charter should 
be given to the promoters of the Hindu University. The stnc qua 
non of such a recognition is not only the united wish of the 
community seeking it, but also the necessary endowment, and the 
still more necessary assurances. We have litte doubt of the success 
of the promoters of the Hindu University in procuring the necessary 
funds. But present indications, we ore grieved to say, do not 
assure us that the community as whole or even a majority of 
it is a clearly in favour of a Hindu University. Though 

our contemporary, the Gujrah , unlike the Fan/abee, is of opinion 
that there is ample evidence to .show that the Hindu University 
is no counterblast to that of the Moslems, it thinks that "the 
raison d'etre of such a denominational effort is not so clear.” 
There are others who are doubtful about the treatment gi 
Hindus other than Brahmins by Ihe Faculty of Hindu 

Theology, and of the imsiticm of sudrai and fianthamas m 
the University and in its Hostels. Mr. Parmesvur Lai ho* 
recently written to the statesman on this subject, «md we believe 
many Hindus who know the orthodox views of (he Honourable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya an’ unxiriiH to got certain 
assurances on these questions. Had Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
.Lsked for a Charter for a Moslem University in 1873, equally 
searching questions would have been asked of him about the 
teaching of Theology and the residential system. But in 1911 
Aligarh is the best answer to such questions, and none are therefore 
asked to-day. In the absence of a similar institution of his 
own, the Honourable Mr. Malaviya inu^t not be surprised if the 
Hindu publu desires some assurances. Nor need he resent the 
desire of the Government to be assured about particulars which 
concern it. 


\V»: trust the Government will not lay down impossible 
conditions for communal universities and we 
Live and Let L-ive. hope Mr. Malaviya will soon be able to gsam 
both the Government and the Hindu public. 
But if this takes time, as now appears unfortunately only too probab 1 ^ 
wu trust the advocates of a Hindu University will not act on the 
jx.licy of the dog in the manger and throw obstacles in the way of 
obtaining a Charter for the Moslem University. Mr. Malaviya 1 * 
scheme is not more than five yean old. It has never been accepted 
by the whole community as the ideal of a Moslem University has 
been. There is no College or school in existence to indicate the 
lines of education which will be followed in the Hindu University. 
There are rumours of amalgamation with the Central Hindu College, 
but nothing to show how orthodoxy would be grafted on theosophy. 
While Mrs. Besant names one set of Trustees for the University 
and provides a system of co-option to fill vacancies Mr. Malaviya 
names another set, but does not explain how vacancies are to be 
filled. In fact, while the Muaaalmans am nervously anxious to 
placate all and to take the world into their confidence, the promoters 
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or the Hindu University present for signature a blank cheque tojhc 
Hindu community And the Government, and yet they insist that the 
foundation-stone of the Hindu University must lie laid next Decem¬ 
ber ; and threaten the Government if it hesitates in granting a Charter. 
These, we fear, are not the tactics which will attract new friends In 
fact, they are even likely to cool the friendship of old ones Much 
anxious consideration and labour are needed before .1 satisfactory 
arrangement can be made for a University and while asking the 
promoters of the Hindu University not to shrink frufn it, we cannot 
lull them with the hope that there can be such a thing as a University 
41 while you wait." Nevertheless, wc hope that it will come, nml that 
it will come before long,* and w f e w'ish that it nmy conic soon Sul 
we deprecate the attitude portrayed by in which the belated 

Glasgow jiassenger who cannot get into the railway train prevents’ the 
guard from entering, and boldly declares. “ If I inunna, tlum 
sanna 1 " 


Selection. 

The New Reciprocity. 

Mv Doha, ere all hope depart, 

I’d humbly hvmn thee here 
And pour the longings of -ny hcait 
Into thy tuneful ear, 

Smce late I learned on tortured toes 
What bending low the knee meant, 

I rise to tell thee 1 propose 
To come to an agreement 

I ask thee, fairest, first of all, 

With all thy might ro shove 
Aside the somewhat stolid wall 
That bars me from th; love , 

And if thou ope L*>ve s mart to me 
In natural selection, 

By all that's true I swear t*i thee 
Thou shall no* fan! Piutecbon. 

Then I on thee great gifn will pour 
To match the shower of gold 
That fell on DanaO's &u, iLig floor 
In classii. days of old * 

None ether shall inv Vrererence claim 
Where Love's cuzunic a rcud “ Root ’ i« 

I shall not think ro coun? it shame 
To leave all other Dutie.- 

Our treaty shall bi, wri.ien large. 

To winds of peace unfurled, 

With this inscription on its marge— 

14 To-with all the world n 

We shall not trade on either 1 *; Ti ust. 

Our mart shall be the nearest, 

And till we're gone to death and dust 
To each will be th* Dearest. 

With all my goods 111 thee endow- - 
One kiss to seal the sign, 

One 41 aumioum bonuni 1 like the vow 
In Browning’s burning line. 

Then answer, sweet, nor disappoint 
A pulsing expectation; 

My head with nuptial bliss anoint-- 
I’m bent on Annexation. 

/ 

/ 

' — Truth . 



Comrade. 



Sanitation. 


Tuosr who have heard or read the addresso ol His Highness 
the (f.iekwar know how he can take up the most ordinary subject 
from its common-place surroundings and with the help of deep 
consideration and luminous phrase place it among those subjects 
which command the earnest thought and early attention of all 
thinking men. His many addresses haw been almost the mast 
complete and up-to date contributions to the subject* with which 
they Imvc dealt I'li.' 1 address at the Ahmcdabad Industrial Exhi¬ 
bition was a masterly pronouncement on the industrial position 
of Indio. Dial on the social problems which he delivered at the 
Homliay session of the Social Conference was if anything still more 
uixsterl). His laiest Address was delivered at Bombay before the 
Bombay Sanitary Association, and we feel sun* that his interest 
in that organisation will help it quite as much as his practical 
knowledge of sanitary problems would guide the members of the 
Association 

In India the foreigner \s bewildered by many contradictions, 
but noLhmg is more bewildering than the combination of the utmost 
fastidiousness in personal cleanliness with the reckless indifference 
to all vimtary rules in the hygiene of the village and the town, 
fhe housewife who would not brook the least speck of dust in her 
own house, mul w 01 Id keep iicr kitchen cleaner than the sitting 
apartments of many Europeans of her own position in Irfe, would 
not hesitalt to throw the icfusc of the house and the leavings 
of h*r dinner on the public road that runs along her own door-steps. 
To a great extent the had hygienic condition of India is due to 
ignorance, anri the fatalism which ignorance breeds. But a good 
deal of it s also due to mere indifference 10 collective sanitation. 
Under thw circumstances if is not only the expert that is needed 
io remove ignorance. The influential amateur is equally necessary to 
dispel 1111 indifference ihai is far more culpable 

His Highness die Gackwar nas introduced may 1 dorms into his 
hi lie which, if r, cannm iqiml the organization of British Indian 
Icir.iory »n guiural administration, is in some respects ahead of most 
of British India. The vi^iLoi to Baroda is a little bewildered at the 
'on 1 last which its magnificent and artistic buildings, well-kept and 
well-lighted wide roads and shady [larks and gardens on its 
western side pres‘ill 10 the meagre houses, which arc little better 
than tried huts, ill draintd roads and filthy byclone* of the rest of 
the Gcaknnr’s capital town But on inquiry the visitor would 
learn that the improvements are all those which synchronize, 
with tlv icigu of His Highness, and the dirt and the filth is only 
the heritage, of the jklsI which His Highness is doing his best to* 
rerun0 as the faunas of the .Vine and the improvement in the 
sanitary .'leas ol the people of Gujerat, t« whom collective 
cleanliness is not ,ts dear as it .should be, permit His Highness 
ha* therefor,, the authority of his own exjjenence to back him, 
and we havL no doubt that his jecent address will secure the 
aircntion whirh it richl> deserves. 

His Highness drew attention to the low ivqieUaLion of life 
m India which is slightly more than 23 yearn, and has remained 
at this figuie for the [ust 50 years, and contracted it with that 
in lVisbia, where, thanks to the attention [laid to hygiene, life is 
lengthening at ihe rate of 27 jears per century. He quoted 
experts ro show that 15 years at least could be added to the 
mean of human life by the application of pievcutive medicines, 
and estimated that in India such an Application could inc rea se 
the mean duration of life b) 30 years, and reduce the rate 
of mortality by half, reducing the number 01 those also who 
arc annually incajiuatated by sickness. 1/ the scientific preven¬ 
tion of minor Ailments could be taken into account there is no 
datibt that it would effect further increase in the length of 
life. His Highnoss very shrewdly reduced his appeal for an 
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improved sanitation to terms of money by showing how all the 
praventiblc mortality and sickness involved a preventive loss ol 
potential earnings amounting to crores of rupees. Indeed, as His 
Highness aptly quoted, 11 investments in good health yield interest 
beyond the dreams of avarice, n And we hope the shrewd business 
men of Bombay will not fail to consider this aspect of the 
question 

The Goekwar i xpluined the limits of the action of the State 
anil of local bodies to promote public health by the provision of 
good water and efficient conservancy and drainage, by controlling 
the sale of food stuffs, by proixir tori* planning and the prevention 
of the erection of insanitary dwellings, and by adequate legislation 
for schools and factories to improve the physique of the people. 
But beyond tliese there are duties which In long to individuals and 
communities with which the Slate and public bodies cannot deal, 
and it is for the residents of towns and villages to reform not only 
their personal habits, but also to remove those baneful prejudices ol 
caste and religion which arc the mosL difficult obstiu les for Military 
experts to remove. Here, Mid the fioekwar, our only wcajKin 
is education, and lie Very rightly declared that it is insufficient to 
teach boys and girls only how to read, write and cipher, leaving 
alone their lives in their homes Few jieople know what has been 
done by His Highness fur the most insanitary portions of his State 
and the most ignorant classes of his subjects. One of his first arts as a 
practical educationist, long before compulsory and free primary educa¬ 
tion wax enforced, was to open schools for the Depressed Classes under 
MAhomedan tutors when Hindus would not come forward to teach 
them. But in the forest tract of of the Tapti Valley His Highness 
opened boarding schools for the Kaliparaj —an appellation which, 
along with the word Varna which signifies caste as well as colour, is 
reminiscent of the early Aryan conquest—where the boys and girls 
of these unfortunate |>eoplc are lodged and hoarded as well os 
taught free of all charges, und learn those lessons or practical 
hygiene the effects of which have brightened many a home in 
the wilderness and saved hundreds of lives m <krk corners where 
medical aid is not easily available 

Ax His Highness has rightly [minted out, protection against 
disease is, if any ihing, more important than protection against theft 
or lire, and His Highness is very keen about the planning of villages, 
which in spite of large areas available foi building purposes, show' 
the same defects of overcrowding and want of ventilation that arc- 
only too obvious in the case of the towns He has endeavoured to 
secure good wells for drinking WAtcr for all the villages m the 
State, and looks forward to the time when he could say with pardon¬ 
able pride that every village is so pnmded In the case of the towns, 
Baroda city has already a fair supply of drinking water, and since 
the water works at Aiwa, 14 miles distart forom Baroda, wore ojiencd, 
cholera, which was a hardy annual, has practically diupeurcdL No doubt 
in course of time waterworks will be opened in other large towns 0? 
well, for the Bupplf of water from wells forms one of the mo<ri difficult 
problem* confronting the sanitarian in India. 

His Highness us equally keen about School hygiene and pro¬ 
poses to institute a regular medical inspection of all school-children, 
us that which was curried out led year showed that an astonishing 
number of children needed medical attention. 

His Highness appreciated the work the Bombay Sanitary Associ¬ 
ation specially in the impumniem of the condition or cnawls, wmch 
are groups of t r -n ,, nicn , s for men or |>uor or \ery moderate means. 
Prises ore offered to the manager.- and pinprii tors for the best kept 
ch&wls and every effort is made to vi&il the people :n their our homes 
and to get into contact wtih them m friendly conversations and by 
means of popular lectures. His Highness appealed for lady workers 
because womanly sympathy and tact will certainly prove the most 
potent weapon* in the war against dirt He also drew the attention 
of his audience to the need of qualified midwifes by showing that the 
rate of mortality amongst infants wax os high Os 50 yer cent of live 
births- In Bhmbay itself the municipality has provided nurses whose 
work was deservedly praised by His Highness 


Turning to the question of plague, the Goekwar asked how 
plague could possibly be exterminated where inoculation met with 
stubborn residence, 11 where through false religious notions no des¬ 
truction of rats can be effectively carried out, and when the mpdc of 
life of the people is such that rats and fleas find a congenial harbour 
in their homes' “At present, 11 said the Gaekvar, "they see in tbe 
destruction of rats an act of senseless cruelty, and in the closing 
of wells an act of supreme, if not saailegeous absurdity.” 

His Highness’s remarks on the public men whose actions are 
far behind their professions were frank to a degree. M There are too 
many amongst our educated classes who profess belief in senitaban, 
yet are agrnnst expenditure of money on sanitary measures beca u se , 
they say, that the people are not sufficiently educated to app reciate 
them, but at the same time they do nothing to promote the education 
of the people This indeed,” said the GoekwAr, 11 is an easy attitude 
to adopt and I think needs no criticism ” That it needs public 
condemnation goes also without saying. A sanitary conscience has to 
be created, otherwise we may he sure the development of the mind 
irrespective of the body may go on and lead to crime, madness and 
“their allied infirmities of morbid exaltation, hosed on false 
conceptions of society and patriotism.” 

His Highness took this opportunity of complaining that the 
marriage law of Haroda which has raised the Age of marriage is 
unsupported b) similar legislation in the adjoining territories, 
so that not only is its evasion by a change of domiede 
easy, but there is the further evil of a bad example. Indeed the 
difficulties of Baroda in this matter are no less than those of the 
householder who keeps his own house clean and in good order 
hut who is even then not immune from the consequences of the 
insanitary habits of his neighbours. 

His Highness recognized the enormous difficulties of the 
reformer, many of whom had “dropped into the comfortable rut of 
apathy and inaction,” but he nevertheless warned them against those 
“undercurrents of motive, personal jealousies, or fear of unpopu 
larity, which so often hamper the progress of sanitation.” He very 
nglitly pointed out that in the improvement of sanitation them 
is a field fur the exertion of “ the noblest of all virtues, selfless 
patriotism,” und we hope his appeal would be successful and that 
our fellow-countrymen and others working in this country would do 
all in their power “to take light into the dark places of our land, 
to carr> ho[)e and happiness to the despairing and wretched.” 


The Government and the Moslem University. 

Wh should like to draw the attention of all those interested 
in the question of the Moslem University and specially of the 
Government to a leading article in the Englishman of the sand 
instant about the right attitude for Government to adopt in dealing 
with the community which is building up such a beneficial educa¬ 
tional fabric. It must be remembered that in the case of the existing 
Universities the Government occupies a position which it will not 
do in the case of the Moslem University. The Government is 
responsible at present for the solvency of the Universities and mutt 
therefore exercise a considerable degree of control in their manage¬ 
ment by nominating a number of senators. In the case of 
Government colleges the control is direct and exclusive. In the 
of aided institutions the only supervision which Government exercises 
is meant to keep it well informed as to how its grants-hwud are 
being spent. 

In the cose of the Moslem University we nfeist separate the 
function of general and financial administration from that of supervis¬ 
ing the courses of study. In the former the control of Government 
cannot obviously be the same as in die ease of Government colleges 
which are wholly maintained out of State revenues; nor can it be that 
which is exercised in the case of the present Univenities ip which 
the responsibility for solvency rests on the Government. It mm 
only be something like that ex ercis e d in the case of aided college* 
and must vary according to the aid accepted |y the Moslem 
University. 
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1 o the Aligarh College the Local Government gives an annual 
grant of Rs. 33,000 besides special grants made from time to time, 
including an Imperial grant promised a year ago and redeemed su 
recently. Owing to a most unfortunate misunderstanding two years 
aeo the Principal and the Staff of the Aligarh College exceeded the 
limits of their powers as well as of discretion in appealing to the 
Ix>c&l Government against the Trustees. Rut Sir John Hewett 
was too astute an administrator to be drawn into so unfortunate and 
uncalled for a conflict and set his face against any idea uf interfer¬ 
ing in the internal economy of tiie College Since then the Staff 
too has understood the position correctly and everything is going on 
satisfactorily. In a way we are not sorry Lliat the incident of ujot) 
occurred, for it showed clearly that the Government has no desire 
to administer an educational institution the finances of which are 
only partially indebted to State aid Prom a perusal of the Migarh 
College Regulations, necessary extracts from which are printed else¬ 
where, it will he evident that the Government is entitled to the 
fullest information about the work and progress of the College , 
that it can inquire into its accounts and the provisions made for 
proper instruction in the College as well as into o‘her departments 
to satisfy itseK that the laws of tfv College arc being acted upon , 
that in case they are nor, it can compel the trustees to act upon 
them, that through the Director of Public Instruction it can 
advise the College Authorities, who are bound to take his remarks 
and suggestions into consideration and pass such orders as they deem 
fit, that the Head of the T/'cal Govermninl am directly advise 
the Trustees who arc bound to take lus advice into consideration 
and if they cannot act upon it, to record'their reasons , and that all 
fresh legislation is subject to the Government veto, but that 
beyond the explicit provisions contained in the Regulations the 
Government cannot interfere in its internal nffans. 

These provisions have stood the test of time, and we hold 
that if they provided ample opportunity for supervisi >n in iSBi), 
when there may have been some doubt about the character of *he 
Aligarh Movement, they do no Jess today when tlmt Movement 
has established an enviable reputation If rhe Modern community 
'.xpccti, as it has every right to expci t, substantial grants from tht 
SlaIc for the higher education of its young men then the powers 
of Lhe Government in the management of the Moslem University 
would in all likelihood remain the sam p For me Local Government 
the Government of India, and fin the Ihr-xior of Public Ins¬ 
truction of Lhe l r uited Provinces the Hon. Member foi Education 
would have to be substituted, as, *he University will b«; an Imperial 
Institution. But if the community expects no State aid it will 
obviously be entitled to even more random 

Then' 13, however, anolhei function of a llrmeisny apart from 
general admm.stration i iu financial control, which in the case ol the 
preset College is perfumed by the Allahabad University but which 
will henceforth fall within the powers and duties ol the Moslem 
University- That w the purely academical function. If ’here are 
reasons of paramount importance whv the governor body of the 
University should be exclusively Moslem and dependent only on 
the good will of the community like the Board if Tr jsiics of 
the Aligarh College, there are reasons ol no less importance 
why, subject to the final coutrci of the governing body, acadcnr.cal 
questions should be discussed and settled by a more catholic Ijody, 
<jn which not only the non Moslem as well as Moslem Staff 
of the University should be represented, but in which persons 
of eminent academical distinctions elected by the Faculties and 
nominated by the Government should also be included Naturally 
the Moslem community should have a preponderance but this 
could be secured through the natural action of the Faculties and 
of Moslem graduates without specific provisions in the Constitution. 
The Government's recognition of the degrees of the Moslem Uni¬ 
versity is necessary for obvious reasons, and to obtain this it is indis* 
pensable that on this academical body there sjjfould be a number 
of Government nominee*, that the course of /studies should receive 
the imprimatur of Government, and last ' but not least, that a 


number of external examiners should be appointed. The proportion 
of the Government 1 ® nominees is immaterial as the object of 
their nomination is that Government should be well informed, 
and that its views should be placed in a regular manner before the 
nominees of the faculties and the representatives of the community. 

These are the lines which we believe can safely be followed, 
and wo are hopeful that they will commend themselves to the 
Government as well as to the Moslem community. 


Extracts from the Regulations 
of the Aligarh College. 


For the information of our readers we give below the sections 
of the Aligarh College Constitution which define the powers of 
Government. 

Ciimmkr IV —Patron and Visitors. 

3N. The Government of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, as it has consented, will be the Patron of the College. 

40. The Director of Public Instruction of the United Provin 
ces of Agra and Oudh shall be ex officio a Visitor of the Gollege. 

41. The Patron of the College may inquire into every matter 
relating to the College and give such advice to the Trustees as he 
may deem fit about the improvement, management, and welfart 
of the College. It shall he the duly of the Trustees to take such 
advice mto consideration, and either iret upon it, or record their 
reasons for abstaining from so doing. 

42 A Visitor may during Lhe College term time, visit the 
College cither formally or informally. When a Visitor gives notice to | 
the* Secretary of his intention to pay a formal visit to tho College, 
he shall be received m a manner befitting his rank; a meeting 
shall be ail led in the SiraLhey Hall; and he shall be presented 


with pt\ address by tk. Trustees. The Visitor may inspect the various £ 
departments of the College and in reply to the address may make ^ 
such remarks and give such advice as he deems fit with regard ttf M 
lhe education and pi ogres* ol the College. 

43 When a Visitor visits the College informally he may 
inspect (r ) ihe teaching arrangements of the School and College, j 
(?) the arrangements lor food, (3) the arrangements for discipline, | 
(0 ‘he arrangements for praycis and religious teaching, (5) the * 
arrangements lor physical education and games, ( 6 ) the accounts 
of the College, (7) Lhe various societies of students , and he may 
make any criticism he likes on the \anous departments in a book \ 
kept foi the purpose, and may make therein any suggestions to 
the Principal or Trustees for their improvement. It shall be the 
duly of the Board of Management to take such advice or 
remarks into their consideration and frame such orders thereon 
as they deem suitable 

14> The \1s1tor shall be sent the Annual Report of the 
College, copies of the proceedings of the meetings of the Trustees 
and the Board of Management, and other papers printed and 
published on behalf of the College. 

Chaki X.—Ihwc>& of the Trustees. 

110. 1 iie Trustees may, from time to time, at their discretion, 
at an Annual meeting, repeal, amend or add to any of the laws and 
rules mentioned in this Code provided that (1) not less than two-thirds 
of the Trustees agree to such repeal, amendment, or addition . 

(2) and that the Local Government does not veto such repeal, 
amendment or addition. 

Chapter XII—(y the Dmcrs of the Government of 
the United Provinces and the Director of Public Instruction. fr f 

138. The Government shall have power at any time and in ' 
any way to call for and examine the accounts of the College, or of 
any branch or department thereof. 

139. The Government shall have power to institute any inquiry 

with a view to ascertaining whether the provisions of the laws of , 
the College for Ihe time being in force are duly complied with, 
and, if not, to compel the Trustees to comply with them. * 
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140. If the number of Trustee* should at any tune tall below 
the minimum prescribed by the rules and regulations, the Local 
Government may call upon the Trustees to elect one or more 
other Trustees ’ within a period lo be fixed by it II the Trustees 
fail to d<^ so within the period lived, the Local Government 
may appoint one or more Muhammadans os Trustees, who will hold 
office until the remaining Trustees comply with the requisition 
of the Load Government, 

141. The Director of Public Instruction, who is ex-nffiev* 
visitor, according to Rule 40, shall ha\e power to institute any 
enquiry regarding the mutters mrntio/iad in the above rules, and 
report on them to the Government, and to cau^c the Trustees to 
comply with the orders of Government passed thereon. 

142. W hemver any motion for the leptal, amendment of, or 
addition to, any of the Rules and Regulations of this code has been 
earned by the Trustees under Rule 116, a copy of such motion shall 
be submitted through the Director of Public Instruction to the 
Local Government, uhirli shall have power to veto the motion, 
if it considers that the proposed repeal, amendment or addition 
will be injurious to the mtcicsts of the College 

143 If the offices of both the Secretary and Joint Secretary 
fall vacant and the Trustees do not appoint any person or persons 
to the vncani offices, the Lurnl Government nmy call upon them 
to appoint within a fixed time a Secretary 01 a Joint Secretary, or 
both, and if they mil to do so withiu the time fixed, the Local 
Government may appoint a Joint Secretary on such -»alory, as iL 
thinks fit, to be [>aid liom 1 he College Expenses Fund The 
tenure of the office of the JomL Secretary *o appointed shall 
terminate upon the Trusties appointing a Secretary or a |oint 
Secretary, or both 

144 It shall be w ithin the power uf the Local Government 
to call upon the Tinstces, from time so time, for information, with 
the view of satisfying itself, that the College stall* is sufficient and 

,fit for the educational needs of the students at Lhe College, and 
to require the Trustees lo remote any muiib-r of the Collegi 
Stall who, on receipt ol such information, apiicars to the Local 
Government to be incompetent 

145 In the event of the occurrence of irregulmit/ jij the 
payment of the monthly salaries of the College staff, the Lum! 
Government may direci the funds from which such salaries are 



paid to be formed into n separate fund, and may prescribe ihc 
custody of such separate fund 

146. The Annual Budget Report prepared by the Secretary 
and sanctioned by the Trustees shall be submitted through the 
Director of Rubl e Instruction to chu Ikivemment for it«. 
information, and shall contain ihr following particulars — 

(a) The total amount of the capital fund in the hands of thr 
Trustees of che College, whether in Proimssor> notes 
01 otherwise, and m whose custody the uioni?!: and 
securities are kepi, 

(0) The total sum of money in tlic hands of Ihc Trust# es of 
the College under the Scholarship Fund , nod in whose 
custody the monies and securities are kept 

(tf) Resides the above items the total sum roce’vtd by the 
College tor other purposes, and .a whose custody the*? 
sums Or ^cuntnv are kept, 

(ii 1 ) A htitetmnl shoeing the condition of the books in the 



College Library and the eatificate of Ihe officer who 
may liavt examined them at the dose of the year ; 

A tet of the immovable property belonging to the College, 



accompanied by 1 statement showing the number of 
newly-erected buildings and the condition of those 
already built, whether diey require any repairs or not, 
together with other necessary details, 

(/) The amount, if any, of the debt incurred by the College, 
and the reasons therefor, and the means for its repay¬ 
ment; 


Cr) A list of the names with residence of the Trustees bolding 
office at the end of the year. 

147. The Government and the Director of Public Instruction 
shall have no power to interfere in the internal management of the 
Education and the Boarding House and the appointment, dismissal 
or transfer of che College Staff, except as provided in Rule 144, 
and the matters connected with religious instruction 

Short Story. 

The Second Wife; or, 

The Snake Charmer's Tale. 

I v\i in my liitlc verandah facing the sea The sun 
setting behind the dirk blue waves beyond the sands. It was 
a lonely place on the Orissa coast some eight miles from die 
town ul Balasore A few small bungalows belonging to Christian- 
Missionaries were on one side and a small fishing village At the 
other end On one side of the sandhills on waich my bungalow 
was lay an expanse of sand and beyond it the sea, on the other 
side, as far as the eye saw, stretched far away into the distance 
low marshy jungles, Against the sky further were outlined the 
blue NTgtri I fills Thu scene was peaceful and beautiful, 
full of lighl and colour—one ol the solitary places of India wherr 
one is surpnsed to find habitation 

I turned my L'yes away horn the tide flowing out and the 
few fishermen scattered about on the sands towards the land 
A dreary darkness was settling on the wood, and the stillness and 
want of a breath of breeze made it rnoie lonely than ever. Large 
bunches of red berries, soft white flowers and beautiful creeper? 
and plants could be seen, and among the spaces tittle pools of 
w »Lur and narrow paLhs It all looked like an overgrown 
neglected gaidcn Leopards, deer, porcupines and other small 
beasts wen. known to live in these jungles. I sat trying to imagine 
a leniwl coming out from one of the bushes or a deer standing 
by the water, when 1 heard the sound of music -the music of 
.1 flute playing a weird tune, which I knew at once to be that of 
a snake charmer Jijv at that moment I saw the man coming 
up the path hading to my bungalow I watched hun and noticed 
he was lull and fair, and that an old woman, tall and loir too, 
followed linn As they came close it needed not a second glance 
to tell me they were mother and son. They both made a low 
salihun The man, or rather lad—for he seemed not mote than 
twenty— asked in respectful tunes: 

“ Will Lhu Sahib be pleased to see the snakes play ? J< 

I hod seen i f many a time before, but it always had a pec.tliai 
fascination for me and each time left me wondering at this strange 
performance I assented 

Tutting down his baskets he sat by them, and taking out 
flute began to play The snakes came out one by one, twlued 
round his body, Ins head and face, and glided all over him. 

There were black, grey and brown ones. He looked round, 
then said - 

“Why, my White Moon, where art thou hiding? Come, 
come, my beloved, my beauty, and show thyself to the Sahib." 

He began to play more wildly and more earnestly. There wa* 
a strange mysterious power in the stmjn and held ode spell-bound, 
and I wondered not at its' magical effect on the serpents. Wba 
hod taught the Indian snake charmer such weird music, such 
wonderful notes ? The music became wilder and wilder. At last 
a big white snake came out slowly from one of the 
x snake of a pure spotless creamy colour 'with velvet skin and Urge 
eyes which shone like stars. I had never seed a white shake 
and such a marvellously beautiful one. I gazed at ft and the play 
of the other snakes, as one bewitched. After a while tsaid : . 

II Snake-man, thy snakes seem almost human, a gd t he ir ptyfr 

have the look of a human being in them,* A 
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11 One da> my ImsUmd rose and wAlked towards it, but with a 
swift movement it turned and disappeared into the jungle close by. 
This it always did at the approach of anyone, and at lift we 
molested it not and let it glide about around our home or lie about, 
like a tame animal 

11 Ten ycais passed quietly and happily. When my boy was 
eleven years of age, my husband, who had been ailing long and got 
fevei, fell into a, delirium and died. After his death his first wife 
shed no Tears but still and silent a long while. Then she came 
to me and said 

“‘Sister, I go to join my lord and will perform Sakamaran,* 
fo-morrow the pyre will be prepared and I shall enter the flames 
too And now, mark my words sister ; when they will hind me to 
the logs and the flames will spring around, a large white snake will 
conic and, gliding up to the pyre, lay itself on the other side of 
the body of hun who is now no more. Kill it not, disturb it 
not. It is Hira, his second wife, the beautiful stranger In a 
dream the truth and future has been revealed to me. 

“ 1 listened and marvelled then, but, Sahib, it was no lie. The 
next morning the funereal pyre was ready A great crowd from 
far and near had gathered to witness the salt. For it is told 
m our Slustms that so great is its sanctity, so mighty its power, 
that the sins o( a lifetime arc cleansed of those who witness 
this holy ilc d It w.u a rare sight in those days too. The 
wife wedded to him in childhood, robed herself in her best robe 
of red silk, and put on the iew jewels she had, and marking her - 1 
Inichtiod with vermillion she mounted the pyre like a bride.” 

The woman [mused, .'ni, Turning to the young man by her sidi 
said, “ And now, son, my tale is told, for [ witnessed not my sis! 
wile's holy death Thou wert present, and the little of the tal 
left lo be told would be better narrated by thee.” 

"Thou art right, mother." replied the snake charmer, “and 
I shall finish the tale ” 

"Well, Sihib, the next morning the pyre was ready and in * 
the presence of all the people my stepmother was placed on tin 
log, beside her husband-—the companion of her childhood, her ’ 
youth and her old Age. A deep nlcnce prevailed, and as the flames 
rose up a great white beautiful snake glided near the pyre and \ 
began to mount it slowly A shout of 1 A snake 1 a snake ! mam 1 & 
maso f * was heard on all sides. I rushed forward aa mother had 
bidden me nnd cried out; 

111 Hold, hold, it is my step-mother, the beautiful stranger, 
the second wife who died. Molest it not, men, for it goes to join 
bur lord on the pyre. 1 

" A sudden silence fell on the crowd at this as the serpent 
slowly reached the top and lay at the foot of the d<ad body 
of niy father, coiled up, motionless. 

11 The Brahmin priest who performed the last rites asked in low 
tone?, ‘ What means this, son ? 1 1 1 know not, Maharaj,’ I replied 
‘ My step-mother on the pyre foretold it and I have done as I wa* 
bidden, 1 The flames crackled up among the logs and leaped up 
h-gh 1 shuddered and hid my face, for 1 was but a child and was 
1c d away from the spot. r 

Hahih, the tale is told and it is a true one, for both mothei 
and son have seen this strange thing happen.' 

I sat m silence awhil\ A sudden gust of cold wind cam e 
blowing over the sea and I saw that a storm was rising, I rose 
and gave the snake charmer some money and bid him spend the 
night with my servants, for it was dark. Often since, this strange 
tale has come to ni«- and left me wondering. Could it be tnie ? 
Why not 9 The mystery of Death will ever remain a deep mystery 
to men fen 

“ Of thr myriads who 

Before us passed the door oT Darkness through, 

Not one nrcnma to tell ns of the Road 
Which to discover we most travel too. 11 

Snshalata Sen. 


i 


u Verhaps, Sahib, there are human souls enchained in these 
bodies,” he said calmly, taking out the flute from hu, mouth Lo 
speak “ Our souls, as thou knowest, are imprisoned on ihis earth 
in all shapes till the attain mukti ! ” I stared and wondered at such 
talk from a common snake charmer, forgetting then that to all 
Hindus this creed was common 

“ That is thy creed,” I replied, 11 but we believe that anim.iU 
have no souls ” 

“ And what proves this, Sahib ? ” he said. “ But thy creeds 
are strange and contrary. A Sahib once lold me that man’s 
origin had come from monkeys—and yet animals have no souU 
thou sayest.” 

I remained silent and gazed once more in admiration at the 
white snake which had lifted its large white head, its brilliant 
eyes shining like gems. 

II What a beautiful and uncommon ;envui this is 1 ” l 
exclaimed. 

"So it is, and I have seen only one other ol it» kind 1 
can tell thee a tale, Sahib, a true one as God kuow-i, winch will 
shatter all thy creeds lu fragments 1 11 

“ Of a make ? ” 

"Yes, Sahib, and 1 will tell iL thee now n thuj i£irest to Iioaj, 1 
he said slowly as tv* put by, mu by one, ua**h snake into the b.iokcl 
and covered them up I told him Ilshould like to hear the Uk 

" Perhaps, mothei, thou cuuldst tell it better.” he said aPer 
a moment's silence, turning tu •’he old woman 

"Yes, son, if such be thy wish , thou wo ,h only j ihild ihm,' 
'ihe lephed m low musical tones I looked at her and noted 
die regular features, fan skin, graceful figure and poise of the 
head She was a true type of the Indian Aryan op.l .ee*, in the 
North Wes L Provinces of India 

“Then tell it, mother,” the make charmci said The woman 
arranged the fold of her dark *ed satu: on her shapely head in 
which white hair glistened, and folding her hands on her lap she 
began her tale in the high-flowiynuiical Uidu ot ihe North-West 

My husband bad three wives He was a snake charmer too— 
i hry had been snake charuers from many gfv.i rations. His first 
wife was a girl of his own village ord wed when they were children. 
Sh<i was the mistress ot hr- house, and like a mother in her rare of 
iinn. He inspected and leared Ik i and loved net loo Ihcy had no 
children When he gr-jw up to be i young m in in* left his home 
one day. weary of the Little village and went abioad For five years 
tuj was no: heard of uud his wile awaited his return m vlem piUieno" 
Then he relumed one dav mst before tur Pujah festivals witn a 
beautiful girl, his second wife hhe was a stranger from a distant 
land but ol the same caste. Ah, she was tauufiil' - : ov dy as ll f 
moon and withal gciul^ 'nd good Ho* mv hu=.Wn1 loved uer, 
worshipped her 1 &hi was the love o r Ivs youth His first wife 
mu mured not, meddled not, content to see her 'ord happy, n, it 
hehoses all devoted and faithful wives to be. She i/wkn! and din 
ail the household work, nuued ihum, r|uic: am! V&tienL. and thus 
two years passed peacefully. But h- longed for a son, and when nr. 
child was born, for the third li-nc he wed me. With.n two yeexs u son 
wan born to me who was the beloved ol all. I however Lived at 
my father's house, a* my mother likid rot that I should go and live 
with the two other wives 

H S(lon a fter the birth of my son, the second wife, the beautiful 
stranger, died of cholera. Tire terrible disease had visilerl our 
village and earned off many My husband mourned her long. 

After this I came to live in his home 

.«g i|ice death m> husband had given up the play ot snakes, 

but he loved to play on his flute, and would sit outside m the 
evening, breaking the stillness with its weird music. Then a 
strange thing happened. A beautiful white snake, such as you saw 
iurt now Sahib, would glide out from the bushes near our tank and 
Ue quiet and motionless in front of the hut, its head raised 
slightly and bright eyes Axed as if spdl-boun^ Every evening this 
happened and we wondered. 


'Death together, that u entering the Ann. on the fwMnl pyre with the dad 
body of ha husband. 
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Swinburne. 

| ' At thk prebent time no great luminary, supreme above all ollit i\ 
iKi shines in the firmament of the poctir world No genius in the 
, realm of rhythmic art rnsts a glamour over the people or entrances 
his readers with the music of his thoughts. Those who touched 
the lyre into life p woke IdAlian woods and Heliconian streams, and 
roused the nations with a trumpet blast, are with the good, the bad 
and the indifferent sleeping in the bosom of the earth 

The last of the voices was that of A ('.Swinburne, since ht 
passed with Ins great compeers and forerunner, no one has come 
/ forward to take up the lyre or to lillthe gaping void, The nations 
wail the coming of the man. May lie come soon to cany on thr 
'* work ; and when he does come, no matter from * hat land or where, 
may he be worthy; he must be, for if he in not, he will r.ut tie 
accepted Yet some have been worthy, and, <*luure on it, their 


worth was not acclaimed Lill after they were dead Too often when 
.>,$3 alive has the world despised its noblest sons, and yet after rhty wen* 
1 1 gone, worshipped and built monumcnls to tiieir memory. 

The garers watch for the ap|jearance of the new, bright, tem 
( poiary star. Aye, temporary, for after all even our giants are only with 
us for a ante until they go to their place, at least in the flehh, for 
' $J their thought, theirjsong, their souls live on with humanity for ever. 

. Death knows no distinction, reaper ling neither the king nor the 

peasant, the millionaire nor the pauper, lair meeting all with the 
f 54 *amie relentless smile 

w* 1 

*■1 ’’q j^k 

jr^ - Swinburne left liehind a bequest of music suih as few have 

I* f ever passed on to the sons of men. Dead, h* voice is still uhilaut on 

\ the bosom of the nations ; the thunder of nis song still reverbrates 
r.^- ' in the hearts of in»5n and will continue to do so through the ages, 
f His was not llic rugged grandeur’ofuncultured genius, such as that 
| of Carlyle, bursting into flame; nor the spontaneity and simplicity 
|^\if Bums touching the sympathetic cords of humanity j nor the 
golden mellowness ot the numbers uf Tennyson. But he saw 
l Anther and thought deeper than them all, he pierced heights of 
i- thought that were far above them ; and plumbed deeps of the human 
soul for which they never sought. His poetry was written like 

that of the rest of the world's men, not done for the age 

1 in which he lived but for the ages. Wild and passionate, solemn 
^ £ and mournful, now full of joy and pleasure and laughter, and 
!?. \\ now full of biting satire and cruel irony. Now sweet as the treble 
* \qit the tiny nil, now rich with the sonorous cadence of the 


swelhig rhythmic ocean, now dashing likt n torrent over a 
mountain waterfall and now rolling and echoing vi ith the roar of the 
dreadful thunder 

The surge of battle and the surge of mind , the struggle foi 
existence and the storm and stress of ideas, the glow of health and 
the torture of mental anguish are all represented, and flow through 
his poetry from the earliest inspiration to the last The battle royal 
of the universe is fought as in a vision before the vrry eyes of 
the enthralled reader. 

l.ikc another Prometheus it seemed as if he had stolen the 
fire from heaven, and drained to the dregs the ambrosial nectar 
of the gods Ail passions sprang into being beneath his touch and 
were endowed with life through the music of his lyre, lhat lyre 
whirh seemed to grip the innermost recesses of the soul, to eithei 
elevate with joy or tear i. with the severest pain of the most 
remorseless torture. 

Swinburne was the sovereign cingtr 0 f the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and England's greatest master in the technique 
of verse He wore poetry with the easy grace and freedom 
that genius ulone knows and that nature bestows as a gift on veiy few 
His power will be felt so long as the beauty of language is a toy 
to the sons of men. In the technique of poetic art, m the 
subleties of metre, he is unrivalled , yet his wortflacks the charm 
of a Tennyson whose song is always golden in spite of hi* 
technical lapses. 

Swinburne was one of the few poets whose real worth and 
poeiic merit were estimated at their true value; dunng hw lrfetimf 
the great number have to wait until they are dead to receive 
recognition from their grateful country-men. Yet his country did 
not bestow on him the laurels he rightly deserved . When the poet 
Jaureateship was vacant thpy passed him over, and gave the position 
to a man who was far hi* inferior both as a poet and a thinker, 
This may have been on account of Swinburne's strong democratic 
principles, although it wight be wrong to put Mm down as a true 
poet of democracy. When I say thy I intend no reflection on 
Mr Alfred Austin, who is a talented gentleman, taking high rank 
among the best of out minor poets, but nothing morq. 

t i 

All through his work Swinburne's soul ever gpgs out tp the 
weaker side, a fact that sometimes led him to ehafopfon the cause 
that was in error. His cry was ever for the tewfy tiad the down* 
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trodden Vel withal there was in his nature an underlying passion 
that made him prejudiced and intofaint towards everyone that 

opposed him and all boHefe or opiums that ware m opposition 
to his own, and which t(me and again carried him into the position 
which he so often reviled his opponents for fading into. 

A cause he believed in or espoused ha lauded to the skies, and 
put on a level with the divine, a cause he was opposed to he 
attempted to drag down to the lowest rung of the ladder of deg¬ 
radation hy heaping upon it the bitterest invective and most 
scathing satire at his command , and that command was a terrible 
one, rushing out in all the fury of impassioned language, with 
the most destructive violence, like flames belching from the bosom 
of Oreus, as if he meant to envelope and in his anger consume not 
only his opponents but the world 

We should pot of course overlook the fact that ro a certain 
extent such la the tendency of poetic thought The poet will always 
try his best to use the Apest and strongest language existing in his 
vocabulary, If he is writing a panegyric his aim is to make it as 
lofty in thought, as true in tone, and as sublime in action and 
diction as possible. If he is writing a satire or a criticism his aim 
is tc make it crushing. That is the poet’s prerogative. He is either 
up amid the blue of the empyrean or down in the bowels of Hades 
The firmament is either thundering with his royalty or the earth 
trembling with his violence. 

Swinburne was a kipg amid poets, a ruler amid the singers 
ol the world, an iconoclast striding ainid humanity and shattering 
the idols of the mind, an eagle leusting on the thoughts of men 
It cannot be said of him, as has often been said of hoth Voltaire and 
Gibbon, that he snapped a creed with a sneer. His style was the 
downright crushing blow, pulverising all it fell on—a blow so temfic 
that it seemed capable of shivering) the vault of heaven and breaking 
into pieces the golden chalice of Lbe sun, a blow that hlanchrd 
the cheek and drove fear into the heart of the timid, supeistitious 
and ignorant His writings are not milk to be sucked by the lips 
of babes or food to be digested by the mentally enslaved , they arc 
dnnk for the full grown adult and food fur ihe best developed 
intellects of the u paragon of animal 1 

As in the case ol many g eat men, a battle rujal has raged 
around his laligious opinions, different schools claiming him as 
different portions of his work seem to them to support their ideas. 
We need not quarrel over the matter. Those who read him can form 
their pwn opinions op his beliefs. Qnc thing he did nut do, and thaL 
was to spare the opinions of Christians so far os certain doctrines are 
concerned. He was specially bitter at the priesthood. Listen u the 
following.— 

O God, Lord Uod of thy priests, rise up now and show 
thyself God. 

They cry out Thine elect, Thine aspirants ro heavenward, 
whose faith is as flame * 

0 Thou the Lord God of our tyrants, they call Thee their God. 
by Thy name. 

By Thy name that iu tiell-fite was written, and burned at the 
point of Thy sword. 

Thou art smitten Thou God, Thou art smitten; Thy death is 
upon thee, O Lord. 

And the love song of earth as Thou diest resounds through 
the wind of her wings- 

Glory to man in the highest! for man is the master of things. 
Wbal a blast, what a clarion voice, waking the sleepers. What 
mocking language ringing in the ears. What subtle laughter driving 
mtu fury. What derision and contempt runs like wildfire through 
the poetry redolent with the pure divinity of Words. How biting, 
how ruthless, one can almost imagine him vying. How ye shrivel 
and shrink, ye followers of superstition and idolalofy, ye worshippers 
of decrepit and decaying things, who attempt in disdain to soothe 


your ruffled plumes 7 Does it not torture you ? Do yc not wince ? 
How he withers his opponents with the las|r of his scorn and 
the energy and strength of his power. 

For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gate for a span ; 

A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man 

So long I endure, no longer; and laugh not again, neither weep. 

For there is no God found stronger than death, and death is sleep. 

Again the melody. 

M Because man’s soul is man’s God still, 

What wind soever waft his will 

Across the waves of day and night, 

To port or shipwreck, left or right. 

By shores and shoals of good and ill, 

And still its flame at mainmast height 
Through the rent air that foam-flakes fill 
Sustains the indomitable light, 

Whence only man hath strength to steer 
Or helm to handle without fear. 

Save his own soul's light overhead, 

None leads him, and none ever led. 

Across birth s hidden harbour har, 

Path youth where shoreward shallows are, 

Through age that drives on toward the red 
Vast void of sunset hailed from far, 

To ihe equal waters of the dead , 

Save his own soul he hath no star , 

And sinks except his own soul guide, 
liclmless in middle turn of tide.” 

How it rings, how it thunders; passion, enthusiasm and sincerity. 
Like a scourge he launches himself upon the opposition, smiting 
them hip and thigh, even as Samson smote the Philistines, not with 
the jawbone n an ass, but with the cords of speech, splendid 
diction, hla ing rhetoric and perfect rhythm. We must admire him 
even at time-, when we disagree with his opinions. The breath of his 
lines pursues you 11 as winds a flying fire, ” while haunting music lays 
the soul into stillness, captivates the senses, and carries the reader 
like another Ulysses into the imaginative visions, the wakeful sleep, 
and listless dreaming of a Lotos land ■ — 

I am thine harp between thine hand! O mother I 
All my strong conls are strained with love of thee. 

We grapple in love and wrestle, as each with other 
Wrestle the wind and the unreluctant tea. 

1 am the tiumpet at thy lips, thy clarion. 

Full of thy cry, sonorous with thy breath . 

'The graves of souls bom worms, and creeds grown carrion 
Thy blast of judgment fills with fires of death. 

Tim j art the player whose organ keys are thunders, 

And I beneath thy foot the pedal prest; 

Thou art the ray where at the rent night sunders, 

And I the cloudlet home upon thy breast. 

1 

I shall bum up before thee, pass and perish 
As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line : 

But thou, from dawn to sun setting shall cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that lighted mine. 

Here a virion of the universe rises up before us. The panorama 
of evolution unfolds itself and the epigenesis of things is revealed. 
Atoms ever in motion, atom jostling atom, form evolving into form, 
change continuous and eternal. Ideas following ideas, thoughts 
springing into being from previous thoughts. The material ever 
transforming, matter ever in motion, the spiritual ever pressing to 
a higher goal. Amid the transient the eternal Truth. The man 
who could write like Swinburne was no common mortal j ho had 
caught a scintilla of the great ideal of humanity ; he had foe 
live coals on the altar of genius and delved in foe garden of life. 

Yihya4!v»Na$r Park arson. 
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The Council. 

Bv the Hon. Mh. Gup 

" As large a charter as the wind to blow on whom 1 plca.sc.” 

—. Yuli Ltkr It 

March 24th . 

Only a " small and early ’’ affair to-day I)igVr Patty and the 
Cross Bencher still pervaded the horizon of Santlow II with nasty 
questions about Government Advertisements. The Thunderer of 
Allahabad had felt the need of drawing the Line somewhere It 
,,could advertise the nostrums of quacks and all sorts of gaudy 
rubbish for private people at four annas a line. But u had a soul to 
be saved and could not honestly advertise Ckwemment at the same 
rates. Had frankly stated that Government notifications would be 
charged eight annas a line, and having nobody else to advertise 
it, Government accepted '‘the favoured nation treatment” meted 
out to it by the Thunderer. But if it was the Ihmeer^ Dig-'er- 
Patty was the Sapper and Miner, and successfully undermined the 
eight-anna lines of the /*. 

Sandow II. explained that there was still a plethora of lawyers 
on the frontier in spite of the Judicial Commissioner and the 
Ghana Some applications for practising were rejected, hut Govern 
tnent was not aware that dissatisfaction was caused among the 
people or the lawyers 11 except perhaps those whose applications have 
been refused w IWhaps a lovely. Crst magmnyue ‘ 

After questions, Sir Guy produced the winged budget-fly 
which he had evolved from the chrysalhs of rue Financial 
Statement. He had run the gauntlet of criticism and < oiigratulated 
himself on escaping with such Little injury, ignoring altogether the 
armour of a surplus and the quilted jacket of the official majority. 
'‘Our financial dispositions for the year have commended 
themselves to my colleague.” This velfptaise wholly justified. 
Who would not commend the sweet dispositions of Sir Guy and Orator 
Moslem ? *' Ttrc figuies have now been examined and such altera¬ 
tions have been made in them at our latest information suggests.” 
Sit Guy had taken a leaf out of the fashion plates of the Mild 
Hindu and the result was up-to-date figures that suited the Harem- 
gown. But before displaying them warned the legislators that this 
was no time to make any 14 observations.” After the Budget 
bad been presented, Bhupen Babu rose to withdraw his Resolution 
with regard to the share of Indians in the educational services ont 
of deference to Boorish Saheb, and did so not only with the permission 
of H. E. but alio of the Mild Hindu who had given notice of an 
amendment—an arrangement reminiscent of the dual monarchy of 
uremrora 1 


Man h j;7/'. 

The concluding day of the season and with it the passing of 
the Budget. 

Last scene of all, 

That ends this tame and uneventful Budget, 

Whereafter bureaucrats seek mere oblivion 
On Simla’s height sublime, without a thought 
Of questions motions, answers and divisions. 

Sans speech, sans 1 Ayes,' sans 1 Noes,' sans everything 
Gathering of Count illors again large and visitors also numerous. 
As members trooped into the Chamber, the erect and imposing 
form of Hon. I^ongfcllow was seen in the lobby. On entering 
Hon. Ixmgfcllow saw his estimable colleague of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, who had usurped all the talk on the previous occasion and 
had left even him a mere Tower of Silence So, conscious of the 
opportunity of his revenge to-day, in mock humility touched his fore¬ 
head with joined hands m tiue Vedic fashion. Sir Guy, ever ready 
with a reply, went one better, and, before Hon. Longfellow knew 
what he was about, touched his shoes in meek and humble reverence» 
When all had assembled, the A. I'. C in spotless white 
announced as usual "His Excellency” Irreverent Sir Ali Balm, 
k c.had passed a day with "the Great Ornamental/’and had 
recorded his impressions in his Twenty-one Days tn India, He 
had informed a submissively ignorant world that the office-box was 
an office-box to the Viceroy and it was something more—it contained 
cigarettes. H E. was of sterner stuff to be dubbed 11 the Great On» 
mental,” and, like his predecessor, considerd him to be a strong man 
who was not Afraid of being called weak. Did not believe m 
skeletons that sought the sedusiou of the cupboard nor in catB that 
remained in the bag. Why then should the office-box hide the 
cigarettes ? The despotism of despatch boxes was sometimes tempered 
with the loss of keys. But the despotism that through an occasional 
loss of keys had no access to the soothing puff of the cigarette, 
redolent of the perfumes of Cairo and Stambcjui, was sure to lose us 
temper. So the watchful eye of the lynx in the Press gallery saw 
rhe secret of H.E.'s suavity and good humour carried in Viceregal 
hands. And along with the motion destined Lowind up the session 
was placed on the Viceregal desk a dainty tittle cigarette case f 

Longfellow comes from the noble Province which according 
to the Honourable Society of Opium-eaters of BaOh Barer boasts 
of having produced Buddha add Opium. Buddhism has long 
ago left Behar and gone to China, Japan, Burn* and £07)00; 
and even the aahee of Buddha were sent to Burma. But Ophurt was 
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■still with Debar, and Behar made a good thing out of opium. 
Alas for Behar, that even that is going. So Longfellow claimed 
some compensation for the tail poppies 90 ruthlessly cut down. 

Dashing Boy did not think a prosperity budget called for 
“much comment * and compressed his annual encyclopaedia 
within two columns and a halt He has an unfailing belief in 
omens and auguries, and consults the stars and reads the signs 
when not busy in asking for the repeal of the cotton excise duty. 
Announced that the auspices were favourable, as the commencement 
of H. E's Viceroyalty synchronised with a prosperity budget Who 
could doubt this great soothsayer or suspect Dashing Boy of a lurking 
belief in the sweet uses of flattery ? The Ides of March 1911 had 
come, but those of four succeeding Marches had not gone yet J 
Pressed upon Government the claims of two important irrigation 
projects. One related to the Mahanadi which is well-known. But 
what a sacrilege to press a scheme fer a Wine-Ganga ? Evidently 
Dashing Boy has not forgotten the land of the Kose and 

Bulbul and red Shiraz Wine. But people generally call zt the 
Wainganga, howsoever Dashing Boy may pronounce it. After 

dealing with another threescore and ten subjects, he came 

10 the eternal topic of Protection, aud Cromwell once more 
trembled in bis grave for the safety of his title of the Great 

Protector» 

Maung Bah Too had been troubled right through the session 
how to justify his presence on the Council, and at last picked up 
enough courage to speak 10-day Here is x verbatim report of Ins 
speech. 

11 The Hon Finance Minister .. 


Burma Budget ... 

finance . . Burma . . . jealousy . . 

large grants.Bengal . Burma 


. . . overrun by Bengalis .... Burma. 1 

Could give more of it, but as the Press has run short of 
“ Hurmas ” and dots, would request the reader to dot liar some 
combinations and permutations of the two to complete th'» speech, 
not perhaps as it was spoke, but certainly as it was heard in the 
Press Gallery and even in the Council. 

St Andrews was very plaintive and appeared to have got up 
on the wrong side of the bed that morning. Fitched into Boutlair 
Saheb and Sir Guy, and con plainthat the very virtues of Madras 
had been turned into her iniifr rtunes. Had evidently hoard of the 
Heathen Chinee who expected a nsc in salary a a ihu profits nr 
conversion at the hands of his njKSiormy employer, but who on 
finding the reward postponed till doomsday, and the rate of discount 
terr bly high, had confessed with great, candour, 11 Me no mole 
Cliflt4H.’' So St Andrews had vowed ?hat he would no more be 
virtuous. He would squander the shekels whicn had been 
sedulously hoarded up, and contemplated laving them out on a 
magnificent Champagne dinner ai Goti, and on those lovely 
ear rings—but, let 1 * leave the ear rings alone lor a while. 

Reckless of Lhs frowns of Sir Guy and the scowls of Bootlair 
Saheb, St. Andrews went on talking of Benjamins and step^ors, 
of Gates of Mercy and Courts of Justice,, while the Count, il 
was listless and impatient. Thr Railway Sleeper had shunted 
himself into the writing room, but when Mud Holkar rose to 
speak on Railway administration the Railway Sleeper came to the 
window where Cheery Chiinis sat and noted the remaiks of Mud 
Hoikir. But that grim orator, who had once smiled, but seeing 
the result had never smiled again, cast his glance at the bench 
in front of him near the gangway, and not finding the figure of 
the President of the Railway Board in the usual place in the 
customary pose said he was sorry the President was not there. 
When Macbeth hfcd complained of the absence of murdered 
Banquo at his festive bozjrd, he had found the grim figure of 
Banquo's ghost shaking his gory locks at him. But Mud Holkar’s 
negreu were greeted with a laughter, which made him blush a 
rid) deep dye for want of comprehension of this unseemly hilarity, 
until his roving eye caught sight of the IVyrntosome smile of the 
Railway Sleeper beaming with sajisfaeftoj/ at having successfully 
Atnbusbed the Member for Berar. * / 


Lusty cheen greeted the announcement of the Free Lance that 
he 11 had cut all those things which H. E. did not like in my speech 
and had circulated it. It should be taken as read ,J There are 
times when the Free Lance deviates into wisdom. He came to 
the rescue of the C-*in-G and wanted more money for the 
Army. He also wanted an Indian Navy as well as aeroplanes 
and dirigibles. But the P. W. D. found in Free 1 -ance a 
formidable opponent. He had some knowledge of the working of 
the Public Waste Department, and 41 when my Hon. fnend the Mild 
Hindu moved his resolution about Public Expenditure, it was this 
knowledge which kept me from opposing him.” Truly ignorance 
urges speech but knowledge demands silence. The Mullik Saheb 
has a virgin intellect—a mere tabula rasa —and for a loyal man 
his suggestions are rebelliously original. He would have a 
survey of all Indians and would declare how many should enter a 
particular profession. 41 1 do not object to merchants, well-to-do 
men and those seeking Government service being educated properly.” 
Next he would alter the laws of India. Particularly the repressive 
laws. They are 44 through the Government's kindness, on the 
Statute Book and arc effective to some extent. Yet unless the mild- 
looking mischievous papers are dealt with as they really deserve, 
the situation will remain unaltered. They say in Persia: If the 
harmless cat had wings to fly, it would exterminate the race of 
sparrows ” Oh ye journalistic sparrows I rejoice that the Tiwana 
lias no wings. This is frank enough, but what follows is still 
franker “ 1 * is a well-known Oriental saying that a wise enemy 
is bettei than a foolish friend." All the same, not quite clear to 
which of these categories the Mullik Saheb belongs. He referred 
10 the Punjab as a Province 11 from which the famous diamond, 
Koh-j noor, one of the brightest gems in Lhc crown of England, 
was taken 1 Were it not for modesty, Mulbk Saheb would have 
referred to Another distinction of the land of five rivers and many 
million wisemen Did not Mullik Saheb, that rough Culliman, 
hnnself li;.il from the Punjab ? 

. It la Linn Sr. 

Philips the Sober was nor sure of the revenue in C. P. from 
Philips the Drunk. So wanted a guarantee of drunkenness. "This 
is not the time noi the place to criticise ” was a remark hailed 
b> Sir Guy with a lusty 41 Hear' Hear! <" But Philips was afraid 
of silence, and not wishing to appear to consent altogether, said he was 
grateful for substantul help and would have been still more 
grateful if the help had been more substantial. But Sir Guy was a 
contented man, And not greedy after Provincial gratitude. 

Madge trembled for European education. Truly a sad look-out 
for Europe. All his wants so abnormal that it was a great relief to 
know he only wanted a Normal College for Europeans. 11 Young 
men and young women who take to teaching look to something 
else. The-e 13 no love for their profession." Wonder what the 
young men and young women look to ? Could it be that instead 
of loving their profession the young women loved the professors, 
and looked to the sweet thraldom of marriage ? 

All this time a silent war was going on between the Mild Hindu 
and Gates. At last the Mild Hindu declared himself to be beaten 
m the waiting game Each of them had tried to have the last word 
m the debate, and after his unfortunate experience in an earlier 
controversy, General Quintus Fabius Gates of Burma waited so long 
to-day that the Mild Hindu had to rise and reply to his attack by 
anticipation. Oates had referred to bloated budgets of Bombay nnd 
the Mild Hindu had retorted that Bombay paid every penny of her 
expenses and did not live like Burma on the charity of others. No 
doubt a bantering remark, said Mild Hindu with a vicious twinkle m 
his eye, but like all such remarks which have an element of truth in 
them, his retort had gone home and created a rustle in the Silken 
East. Luckily Maung Bah Too had come to his rescue. Et Too 
Brule t He had asked for figures of ±e income and expenditure of 
his Province* with the result that the Mild Hindu was glad to 
modify his previous remarks. He had said before that for so yean 
Upper Burma had not paid her way. Now he would say for 40 
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fOftrB the whole of Burma, Lower and Upper, had been a beggar 
fifing on the doles of India. Not much of an improvement, eh, 
Mister Gates ? 

Gates followed and confessed to having had 11 a sort of 
controversy —4 friendly rivalry” with the Mild Hindu. PoorU.P. 
had to be content with three-eighths of Land Revenue, hut Gates 
wanted three-fourths of it or the whole of the Rice Duty. Greedy 
Gates! Turning to the Mild Hindu, could do nothing but demur 
to everything. Had dreamed of success, but the tusks of the White 
Elephant of Burma had supplied <*the ivory for his gate of dreams 
and the cheerful vision of Gates)iad not materialised. So contented 
himself by saying that the fiwtf Burmese war was waged to save 
Bengal from annoyance and to enable the Mild Hindu and Muter 
Gates to finish their perorations. Rather a costly peroration if it 
cost India 6a crorcs. Added that war was not the only calamity 
with which a Province is inflicted. Everybody knew that Burma 
had its Gates as well 

Burly Raja hoped that the landlord electorates will be declared 
among the Untouchables 

Dig-’er-Patty Wanted pure drinking water. Council sceptic and 
stared at him, and seemed to have come to the conclusion that 
it had misheard him. Not he % surely ? 

The Moslem Raja followed with some manuscript eloquence 
But os the skies were overcast with clouds—a fitting termination 
of the legislative session and a practical illustration of the popular 
representative's ideal . " After us the Deluge ”—not sufficient light 
for reading out the posthaste-script. Nobody showed anxiety to 
throw light on the matter. So the speech remained unheard. 

“ Heard melodies arc sweet, hut these unheard 

“ Are sweetei ” 

The Jtapper Nawab praised H E’s solicitude for the 
millions committed to bis charge, and one wondered whether 
he referred to the 55 millions staling or the 315 million souls. . 

Orator Meston condemned Federal Finance as the 11 fine art 
Of fleecing other States,” but forgot that his own Imperial Finance 
had reduced the fleering of Provinces to a science. 

Bhupe.11 Babu compared himself to the Peri in search of 
Paradise 

One morn Great Bhupen at the gate 
Of Dacca stood disconsolate. 

He wept to think his blatant race 
Should e>r have lost that glorious place 1 
Honest J-hii M-rKy who was keeping 
The Eastern Gates behe’d him weeping ; 

And as he nearer drew and listen'd 
To his sad speech, & tear-drop glisten'd 
Within his eyelids, but he dried 
The tear which grievously belied 
The Golden Rule that was intart, 

The doctrine of a settled fort. 

" Nymph of a fair, but earring line f " 

Gently he said, “ No hope is thine 
Tis written in the book of Fate 
Thou shall not pass the Eastern Gate 
Sins of omission and commission 
Of Bengal caused its sad partition. 

From heav’n thou must remain expelled 
M-m must hold what C-rr.-n held. 

Once ported there’s no interlarding, 

Sou words alone expect from H-rd-ng 
Woe, woe, forever I thou art undone, 

The Gates are closed, 1 can't be won.” 

Hooda, thought Sir Guy knew how to gild the bitter pill of opiutn, 
He had paid India a high compliment, but could India pay the still 
higher price? 

Outside the Council a storm was raging, and thunder and 
lightning showed the ftuy of the elements. But what was that to the 
fury of Boottair Saheb directed against the official representatives 
of the Provinces who had questioned the equity of educational 
allotments? 


1 have seen tempests when the scoldi n g winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage end fa* 01 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds - 
But never till to-day, never dll now, 

Had I seen aught like that tempestuous scolding 
With which were riv’d the naughty British oaks 
By Bootlair Saheb; no ambitious swell 
Did rage and foam like this. He was exalted 
Like Titans who would pull from regal state 
Dread Jupiter and snatch his thunder-bolt. 

Indeed it was a civil strife in heaven. 

The minor gods hod now too saucy grown 
With dn majores and required a lesson, 

And who could better teach than Pandit Butler. 

Sir Guy followed To avoid bad luck had waited till twice- 
thirteen speakers had spoken. The poor M Oliver Twist of Madras ” 
was agaiu sat upon, but the Cassandra of the Silver Tax did not 
escape either. 

No-More-Kay had been making laborious notes for a reply 
about military expenditure, but H. E. knew that the knight of the 
sword was not also the knight of the pen. 

Rude was he in his speech, 

And little ble.ss'd with the soft phrase of peace, 

Which was the great gift of the Civil Lord 
And little in the Council could he speak 
More than pertains to soldiers’ feats of broil 
In railway trains , and little could be grace 
The Army’s cause in 9 peaking for himself 
On finance hopelessly conservative 
So in reply to India’s great impatienru 
H K. a round and varnished tale delivered. 

Thoroughly delighted with this arrangement No-More- Kay tore the 
note? of Ins undelivered oration In mellifluous phrase II. E. defend¬ 
ed cautious finance and pledged himself to economy. Retrenchment 
was not always an agreeable task, and difficult to reconcile with 
the worship of efficiency , but at present economy was the clearest 
necessity and its fruits were bound to justify the sacrifices it may 
entail. (Jailed on the provinces to cooperate in that economy without 
which efficiency is imposible. Sympathised with desire for better 
accommodation for legislators, and explained difficulties of Secretaries* 
to Government also. But the remark About their being called 
when needed to do their duty sounded as if H. E. viewed their 
duties from the point of view of a Government whip \ Absit omen f 
Wanted n new Council Hall but afraid of the watchful eye of the 
Cerberus of Finance, specially as no Sibyl could any more drug him 
with the cake seasoned with poppy. Referred to the tidal wave 
of loyal enLhuuasm which had swept the country from end to end 
on receipt of news of the royal visit, Announced the dote of the 
ioyal arrival at Uumluy and entry into the Imperial City of Delhi 
and that arrangements will be mode for a lakh of people witnessing 
the crowning ceremony, Gladdened the heart of Dashing Boy by 
thanking him for the prayers for the Crewe of the good ship “ India,” 
and adjourned Council sine die. 

And oftei Lius, Eden at Simla for the officials, and the heat of the 
plains for the non-officials. They trooped forth from the Govern¬ 
ment House sod and despairing, while the gods went cheerfully to the 
surma who would, "take the prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium* 

Indeed it was reminiscent of the first Exile. 

From the lower plain? 

To their fi\t staLion, all in bright array, 

The Cherubin ascended. High in front 

The brandished Sword of summer season blaz'd « 

Fierce os a comet, which with torrid heat 
And vapoura as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch the land of damp Bengal 

The Scarlet Runners 01 His Excellency 

Stood in the porch and pointed to tbe gaze 

Of lingering Councillors tbe Eastern Gate, ] 

Which ted them out to the subjected plain. 

They looking back beheld the Government House, 

So late their happy Chamber of Debtfo, / 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wiped them soon 

Ike plain was all before them where to choose g 

Their ptkee of rett ib India’s sultry sumii|er v 

They hand in hand with wand’riflg steps juid slow 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 
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was getting more and more rigid, Mr. Asquith Raid that tho 
amendment was more revolutionary than anything yet submitted 
to the Houwe. He deprecated the idea of representatives being 
sent to the House to do the people's work, and then throwing back 
un the people the burden ol deciding wliat the representatives had 
been sent to decide 'Hie amendment was rejected by 286 votu 
Lo 164 

I11 the House of Commons, Mr Asquith informed Mr. Craig 
that he was unable to undertake to proceed to the reform of the 
House of Lairds before introducing the Home Rule Bill. 

The Mavrpi of lulibank speaking at Birmingham declared that 
when plural voting had been abolished the Liberals would capture 
eleven Midland seats at present held by the Conservatives* 

'J'he House of Commons, sitting in Committee, have adopted by 
*09 votes to 105 the second and principal clause of the Veto Bill. 
Government agreed to accept one or two minor Opposition amend¬ 
ments, but all amendments limiting or weakening the scope of the 
Hause were rejected The House has adopted clauses 3, 4, 5 and 
6 of the Veto Bill. 


The Manager u ill be vvtch obliged if those of our readers who 
have been receiving copies of this paper as sbnwu 77 j zvttl l mdly 
notify « hether they wish to netome W//15. ribeis j «#./ 7/m 21 

1TO little hi ask thm ht feel sure they v ill r >wp)y with the Afanagefs 
request 

We are -happy to say that we are nu\n vi a portion to supply 
H 7 he IXmtarte M to Muhammadan s/urte His zwf/- apply v o us dining 
the month of May at the reduced rale of 2 n>erv three 
mouths pat'i m guhwice and tc non-Moslem 1 Indents al the Mill k 
h*atr rate of Rs J every ft* tiMths 


The Week. 

Veto. 

In ihe House of Commons, on the 26th April, in Lhc debate on 
the Veto Bill, Mr. Cave moved an amendment that after a lull had 
passed thrive through the House ol t ‘omnium and laid been 
rejected by th$ Lords, it should be submitted to a Referendum, and 
if approved become law. Sir Herbert Samuel said that unless 
constantly used the Referendum was no remedy for <1 deadlock, 
and if constantly used, it would become intolerable. Mr. Balfour 
agreed that .the value of the Referendum would be destroyed if 
ft were limited by perpetual vgp byt/fie believed il should be 
!\ised only on rare and peal ^ccasiphb.^ The Referendum was 
v«H the toore necteiftary m ^ feeing that the party system 
1 % ‘ - , ” * ,/ ' 


Parliament. 

In the House of 1 -ords on rs*t May, the Duke of Marlborough 
allied addition to the unanimous resolution of the Imperial * 
Conference of 1*307. He *.is 111 favour of encouraging British 
1 migration to the Colonies rather tlwn to Foreign countries, and 
.vked what steps were being taken in this connection. Lord Lucas, 
die Under Secretary for the Colonics, said . The Government's policy 
.vas generally to encourage emigration to the Colonies. Regarding 
if 1 ‘iltuimtive, vis, emigration subsidised and organised by the 
Ntatc, that was not Government’s policy. It was not requested 
by the Dominions. His lordship cited emigration statistics and 
thought it would be difficult to devise means for increasing the 
present natural flow, but the question was coming up at the Imperial 
Conference. If proposals for closer communication and co-operation 
between ourselves and the Dominions on lines he had indicated 
were brought forward, Government would do everything to meet 
ihe Dominions 1 wishes. Lord Sclbourne said, he did not think the 
Imperial Government had carried out the spirit of the resolution. 
The Imperial Government must supply the driving power between 
meetings of Conferences. His Colonial exjierience had impressed 
him with the lost opportunities of the Imperial Government with 
respect to organising emigration whatever party was in Power. 


The Budget. 

At a meettng of the sugar, tea and tobacco merchants in 
London on tst May a resolution was passed protesting against 
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the loss And inconvenience yearly owing lo the uncertainty as to 
the date of introduction of the Budget. Mr Thomas Lough, M P , 
was present and said that Budget would most prohably he introduced 
in a fortnight and would probably go through in a few days. 

Home Rule. — 

Eaai. SKfHOkNF was entertained itt dinner in fxmdon at tin; 
Liberal Union Club on the jfilh April' His 1 /jrdslnp said that if 
Unionists regained power they would nnt rest until they had restored 
the stability of the constitution. They "Would not acctpt llorne Rule 
for Ireland. 

Advoitory Imperial Council. 

Mu Astjumi, on the 27th, received a deputation in present a 
memorial signed by 2<>2 Members of both sick-s of the House of 
Commons in favour of the establishment of an Advisory Imperial 
Council. Mr. Asquith was sympathetic and said he would gladly 
uubmit the memorial to the* Imperial Conference on llm occasion of 
the discussion of a similar resolution from New Zealand. Nothing, 
hr. added, was practicable or feasible without the- fullest concurrence 
of the Overseas Dominions, 

Peace. 

Tin* Ix>rd Mayor presided al a great representative meeting at 
the Guildhall on the 28th April at wlmh a resolution was passed in 
favour of arbitration between P.nlAin and America. Mr Asquith 
moved the resolution and Mr Balfour seconded it. Mr Asquith 
said that the two great ICnglish-spcakirig democracies had mme to 
bee that war between them was an unthinkable mint. A roui|iai t 
oblitcating war would be I he most signal victory of reason Sue li a 
com] act, Mr. Asquith said, had ho ulterior political purposes, and 
did not contain a message or menace to any part of mankind. It 
was notan alliance, defensive or Aggressive While it was not for us 
to dictate or preach to other nations, he was sure that an Anglo 
American Agreement to renounce war would be a step of immeasur¬ 
able, incomparable significance in the progress of humanity. Mr 
Balfour said it was true that to make international law too fur in 
advance would be folly, but he believed that the mass of ail classes 
in Britain and Anieiica favoured arbitration, If statesman and 
diplomatists were able to embody it in a treaty, he did not fear Itiat 
either contracting party would break away from it in a moment or 
stress. 

King George, thanking tlu* Lord Mayor for < omnmnirating to 
liim the resolution in favour of arbitration between Great Britain and 
America passed by the rec ent Guildhall meeting, says 11 1 a n 
gratified to learn that these opiunins were unanimously expressed 
upon a question of such extreme and far-reaching imjiortHncc by ai 
assemblage so representative of our various religious, [iolitval and 
social sections." * 

President Taft and the L'abinet are still discussing the tentative 
drafts of the Anglo-American Arbitration Agreement Mi Tift 
stated that it might be weeks before the treaty could be submit ted to 
the Senate or Great Britain for ratification. 

Tqrley. 

br THB Turkish Chamber, on ?6th April, Rifat Pasha, Minister 
for Fbreign Affairs, declared that Article 3 of the Agreement, 
published by the /Svemt# Time's, purporting to be the text o t the 
Russian reply to the German Note of 1907, with regard to Russo 
German relations, did not eid»L 

In the Turkish Chamber, on 26th April, Rir«t Pasha, Foreign 
Minister, stated that unless the Montenegrins ceased aiding the 
Albanian insurgent? he would be compelled to call Montenegro to 

It is officially stated that Ed hem Pasha’s force has encoun¬ 
tered and repulsed the Albanian insurgents, losing forty killed 
and wounded. The insurgents losses are said to have been heavy. 
After a period of inactivity the Albanian insurgents resumed on 
09th April their attack along practically the whole line of which 


Tusi was the centre r but finally retired in the face of a continu¬ 
ous fire from the Turkish troops whose casualties were insigni¬ 
ficant The insurgents’ losses are unknown 

It is stated that Germany and Austria have made friendly 
rqjresentations to the Porte on the subject of the boycott of Greek 
goods prevailing in Turkey, pointing out that German and Italian 
firms are injured by it The Porte has promised to take the 
necessary steps The British and Russian Embassies have made 
representations to the Porte concerning the injury suffered hy 
the subjects of their respective countries m consequence of the 
Anti Greek Tloj rolL 

A flndeicLi messagr, dated 24th April, says Severe fighting 
is reported to have taken place at El Sajjeh. The rebels were 
worsted, losing foui guns previously captured from the Turks 
Colonel Ri/ji Bey’s force has recaptured Amran, the insurgents 
retiring northwards 

Natives report that Imam Yuhya, who declared war on the 
Turks in Yemen, has been captured at San’a, 


Morocco. 

Disi'Aiuifs received at Tangier state that Major tiremond 
marching to meet Boisset was twice attacked on the 21st instant 
bysiK thousand Sherarda tribesmen. After a most fierce combat 
Bremond succeeded in repulsing the enemy with heavy loss, 
but was rnmpilied to return to Fez, where the situation is most 
critical. 

The latest news from Fez is not reassuring. Major Bremond 
is falling back on Fez before the Sherarda attack. On hearing this 
M. Bouvet, who was nearing Sehu, returned lo Alcazar. It i*, 
announced that nine thousand troops are concentrating on the 
Algerian Frontier They will only operate in Morocco should 
the events necessitate their doing so 

A hold attempt by M Boisset, the French C onsulnr Agent 
at Alcazar, Lo take money, ammunition And supplies to Major 
Bremond has been unsuccessful. Fez and Bremond’s Mahalia, 
which is some thirty nules from Fez, are thus cut off from relief. 
The only communication possible is by means of native couriers who- 
aie exposed to great dangers and travel mostly at night. Boisset’s 
Moorish soldiers refused to advance, the feny boats on the 
Werba river having been sunk He then heard that Bremond wa* 
returning lo Fez, so he abandoned the mission The flying column 
of Fiench Colonial troops cannot reach Fez in less than ten day’s 
even if unup|K>s<.<d. It is three thousand strong A reassuring 
ft ature of the messages ofthe 27th from Morocco j* that Major 
Bremond, contrary to rumours, is well supplied with ammunition 

There is an unconfirmed report that Majoi Bremond ha* 
been killed. 

According to a letter from Fez, vui Ceuta, the Europeans, 
disguised as Moors, have taken refuge in the Consulate where they 
have been for three days unable to leave as the city is a prey 
anarchy. They fear tliat provisions in the Consulate will give 
out shortly. 

It is officially stated that Major Bremond’s Mahafia arrived 
at Fez on 26th instant. 

A message from Fez, dated 23rd April, states that there have 
been no further attacks on that town. The message Anther sa/a 
that some of the principal beleaguering tribes are quarrelling 
among themselves. 


A message from Rabat states that a courier from M aqum cr 
confirms the report that the town waa captunM hy the Betbeia 
on the 19th instant after five days'fighting. It is stated thatthe 
Jews obtained peace for a large sum. 


Letters from Alcazar, dated 1st May, state the Askana under 
French instructors of that district have mutinied and deserted, 
refuting to serve under the Freftch. The news that thw French 
column has left Casablanca and Rabat for Fee h m gkeitad all the* 
Charts tribes who arc proclaiming a Jehad 








The French Ambassador has assured Dr. Von Bethmann 
HoUwegj the German Imperial Chancellor, that France has no 
intention of contravening the Treaty of Algeciraa 

The Berlin semi-official Norddeutshe Allgemcmc Zatwifr 
commenting on the situation in Morocco says France cannot be 
blamed for considering all the means for ensuring the lives of her 
officers in Morocco, but hopes that events will permit France to 
adhere to her programme and not to exceed the Act of Algeciras 
Any transgression of the Act, says the journal, would restore 
complete freedom of action to the Powers and would therefore 
lead to consequences which cannot be disregarded The paper 
further says it must bo admitted that hitherto France has not 
given occasion for anticipating so far'reaching a development 

In the House of Commons Sir Edward Grey said, that Franco 
had informed Great Britain of the measures being adopted to succour 
Europeans in Fez. It was not intended to alter the status of 
Morocco, and Great Britain saw no reason to object. 

Per bib. 

Britain recently made a communication to Persia regarding the 
construction of a railway in South Persia. There is reason to 
believe that Britain requested the option of building a line from 
Karmu&an (Karmanshah) to a town m the province ot Lunsun, 
within the British ?one. The communication, it is stated, was 
seriously considered by the Persian Government whose reply, it is 
understood, while not acceding to the request does nut indicate that 
there are any grounds for considering that any future negotiations 
on the subject ure likely to end in failure. 

According to a Times message, from Teheran, the British 
Note recalled Nasir-ud-Din’s rescript of iSSS, undertaking to giVw 
Britain a concession in South Persia to counterbalance any cr.i <xs aud 
granted to another Power in the North. The Ttmes correspondent 
adds that it is apparently desired that if tho concession of the 
Tehcran-Khamkm line wos given to Russia, British cons'motion 
should follow on the Muharaarah-Khorumabod route, whoso advan¬ 
tage*; are considerable. The trade 'if Muhamarah is growing daily. 

On enquiry in London, Reuter received tonfii uiatiou ol che IVheran 
messages of the 37th through the Times and through Reutci, 
except as regarding the P^tsian reply on which subject it was merely 
stated that the Imperial Government had received it and was now 
considering it. 

Reuter understands that Britain is applying to Pcrsu lor an 
option for a railway from Muhamarah to Khoramabad. Britain 
is only activated by the commercial possibilities of British trade in 
Western Persia, which amount*; to about a million annually, and 
will increase with the development of the oil industry It is, 
therefore, not necessary to mzJc political reasons Then is tv* 
foundation lor suggestion that Lhe matter has any (oumxUu 
with the Baghdad line, or that vegotiatioi.s are proceeding at 
Constantinople. 

Discussing the proposed railway tn Khorumabad, th» limes 
remarks that it depehdB for its fulfilment upon (he granting of the 
Tchenm-Khonikin concession to Russia. The application has no 
doubt been made with the cognisance of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment The Tims says that the refusal of Sardar Assad to 
guarantee any longer the Bakhtian trade routes makes it more 
than ever desirable to supplement these routes by a railway 

It is understood that negotiations are in progress between Russia 
and Persia Cor thp construction of a railway from Julfa to Tabriz. 

The Teheran Parliament, on the 37 th, discussed the I upenal 
Bank loan contract and rejected the Government motiun that the 
second reading of the contract proposal be passed immediately on 
the ground of urgency The result is equivalent to a defeat of the 
Govemiq|ent. The Mejia* has passed the Imperial Bank loan after 
prolonged and vehement discussion. 

Ill the House of Commons Sir Edward Grey, replying to Mr. 
Dilkm, said that the expedition to the Persian Gulf w as undertaken 
iu pursuance of the authority of Persia given some years ago for 
His Majesty’s ships to police the Persian waters,in order to suppress 
the traffic in anna. He did not propose to.lay papert on the table 
or publish the plan of operations. It was oqly intended to land men 
when necessary'in connection with the, 'operations. The Persian 
Government was informed of the expeditibn. 


Mr. Dillon asked whether the agreement included permission 
to laud troops for expeditions in the interior 

Sir E. Grey: I do not think that the question of landing troops 
was included m the original arrangement, but it is impossible for 
His Majesty’s Government to remain absolutely impassive while a 
large and illicit traffic is taking place in the Gulf. 

Replying to a further question by Mr. Dillon, Sir E. Grey said 
that negotiations for the proposed Persian loan were being conducted 
exclusively between Persia and the Imperial Bank without the 
intervention of Great Britain Sir George Barclay, British Minister, 
reported that he had nc\er at any time pressed Persia to accept a 
loan from the Imperial Bank in preference to others, nor had he 
used his influence in this sense He had, however, informed Persia 
that Great Britain could not support a scheme which would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Imperial Rank. 

China. 

Following the arrest of a supposed revolutionary, his partisans, 
armed with revolvers and wearing a distinctive badge, set fire to the 
Vicetoy’s Yamen ui Canton which burned for two hours The 
troops engaged the rioters, killing, wounding and arresting many. 
A Chinese Coioncl was wounded The city gates have been closed. 
All is now quiet. 

The recent rioting at Canton has developed somewhat 
seriously. Rt volutionary riots have occurred at Fatshan and the 
town has been partially burnt. At Shiuting the Prefect has been 
assassinated and at Sumshiu a Magistrate has been killed. Seven 
gunboats of different nations were anchored off Canton on the 1st 
instant According to unconfirmed Chinese reports from Hong 
Kong the revolutionaries, aided h> brigands, have captured the 
three large towns of Wuchow, Samshui and Weichow and have 
fought a severe engagement with the Imperialist at Fatshan. A 
Chinese gunboat bos shelled the rebels killing two hundred. The 
Telegraphs are interrupted Reuter learns that traffic on the 
Canton-Knwloon Railway is ^usperded and that arrangements have 
been made to serni the womenfolk of the European railway staff 1 to 
Hong Kong for safety. The British marines in Canton are 
guarding Shamecn and guns liave been posted at the canal bund- 
The revolutionaries have burned feu* Yamens at Fatshan 

Russian Jews. 

There is a marked rental m Russia of charges against Jews 
of the slaughter of Christian children for ritual purposes. A 
Nationalist paper publishes minute details of such acts said to 
have occurred at Kieff and Warsaw. The well-known writer 
Mcnshikoff in an article in the ffiwoye Vremya affirms the 
truth of the choices* and says that when the Jews attain the rights 
of Russian citizens the torturing of Chmtion children will become 
more frequeut 

South Africa. 

A>. a sukultoh/ solution of the immigration question con¬ 
ciliatory correspondence between General Smuts, Minister of the 
Interior, and Mr Gandhi, is puhhshed in which the former gives 
assurances that legislation will be introduced next session ensuring 
the legal equality of all immigrants with differential treatment in 
an administrative, as distinct from a statutory sense. Temporary 
certificates will be issued to educated Asiatics now in the Transvaal 
if passive resistance is suspended General Smut* added that he 
would ask Lord Gladstone to consider favourably the release of 
imprisoned passive resisters Mr. Gandhi, interviewed by Reuter's 
representative, believes that no hitch is possible in the present 
negotiations between himself and General Smuts because each has 
taken every precaution to avoid a misunderstanding. 

Moslem University. 

The total sum hitherto promised, or paid in towards the Moslem 
University Fund by the Mahommedans of Burma amounts to close 
upon two and a quarter lakhs of rupees and yet another lakh is 
expected if the Provincial Committee acts on the lines proposed 
by the Moslem University Deputation. Mr. Aziz Mina has 
returned. 

The subscriptions during the last week from the United 
Provinces amounted to upwards of Rs. 87,000, bringing the total 
for those Provinces to Rs. 1,90,000. 
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TETEATtTE 



Wk heart jly congratulate not only the Hon. Mr. Mohamed Rafiq, 
B.A. (Cantab.), fcarrisieT-ftt-I.aw, District and 
Mr. Mohamed Sessions Judge of Fyzabad, but also the people 
Rife,, of Oudh and the Judicial Commissioner’s 

Court on his appointment as an Additional 
Judicial Commissioner. When the High Courts in the various 
Provinces had Indian Judges, it was curious tlial no Indian should 
be a Judicial Commissioner, and the Appointment or the Hon. 
Pundit Sunder T^ll, the eminent lawyer of Allahabad, was a bare 
justice which was hailed with joy in the Province But the 
sacrifice which it entailed was very great, and Mr Sunder Lall 
resigned the post after a brief tenure ot office Since then no 
Indian was appointed, and the Hon. Kaja Partab Bahadur 
Singh voiced the feelings of hil Province when he questioned the 
Government of India on the subject. We arc glad that the 
Government has appreciated the merits of Mr Mohamed Rafiq 
and at the same time satisfied by its action the hopes and feeling*, 
of Oudh. Mr Raflq is a barrister as well as a graduate of on 
English University, and has gained a unique experience in working 
as a Judge of the Small Cause Court at Lucknoa and as a District 
and Sessions Judge in many districts of his Province. We are 
confident that his legal abilities and judicial training, and, last but 
not least, his being the best of 11 good fellow* ” with all classes and 
all communities, will make him a successful Judicial Commissioner, 
and we wish him higher honours and a long and prosperous career. 
He is an Old Boy and a Trustee of the Aligarh College, and welcome 
as his appointment has been to all who know him, it will rejoice 
the hearts of Aligarh Old Boy* and present students. 


Whili the Mussalmans and the Hindus fight among themselves 
for political concessions and privileges, Lhe 
The Depressed Depressed Classes remain as depressed as ever. 

CUmm, Christian Missions and the Miusior. tor the 

Depressed Classes themselves do something to 
fedftiin and uplift them ; but neither the Mussalmans nor the 
Hindus put forth that effort which is needed for their complete 
reclamation. The Moslem League sent a representation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India urging ihai the Depressed Classes should not be counted 
as Hindus in lhe last Census in o-det to i»wdi the number of Hindus 
for political purposes, We would have preferred if like the Christian 
Missions and the Aiya S&tnaje* the Mussalmans had also sent 
missionaries to convert these unfortunate beings to whom a larger 
outlook, as well as freedom of action in choosing the means of 
bread-winning, have been dented through loug ages of depression. 
Froselytism is never selfish, and those who, like Mr. Chintamam, the 
President of the fifth session of the United Provinces Social 
Conference which was held At Bareilly during Easter, do not find 
fault with the work of Christian Missions and the Theosophical 
Society among the Depressed Classes, could not consistently blame 
the Mussalmans for their missionary effort But we do not see why 
the representation of the Moslem League should be considered to 


be devoid of respectable motives. We agree with Mr. Chintamam 
that it was frankly an interested representation. But self-interest 
is not necessarily a dishonest and ignoble motive. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Chimamani has no sympathy with the demand of e 
Moslem League, and he says he does not pretend to think that 
Mr. Gait was inqiartial or circumspect in issuing his well-known 
Circular. But does Mr. Chmtamani pretend to think that the 
motives of those who criticized the circular of the Census Corns 
missioner, whether they were the orthodox like the Societies of 
venerable Brahmins of Benares, or the unorthodox like the Hon Mr. 
Sinha who riddled the Member for Education with his interrogatories, 
were any less interested than those of the Moslem League ? Only 
they were not equally frank. The Moslem League certainly did not 
claim that lhe Depressed Classes were members of the Moslem com¬ 
munity, and so fai at least there was no dishonesty. But if Mr. Chin- 
Uunam's classification of motives be followed, it becomes a difficult 
matter to characterize the motives of Mr Gait’s critics with any degree 
of courtesy On Mr Chintamani’s own showing, his community 
had not done its duty by th-isc unfortunate classes. It had not 
brought light aril life to their doors. If Mr Chintamam would 
go a hide further and admit equally truthfully, he would have to 
confess that the position of these unfortunate beings, who number 
no less than 70 millions, was directly due to the self-aggrandize¬ 
ment of the higher castes among Hindus and the monopolizing 
tendencies of Brahmmism. The Muhammadans could point la 
their Hindu brethren, who are so advanced in civilization, with some 
degree of pride as people whom Moslem domination, which 
is so often accused of barhanlies and injustice^ had not 
condemned to the position of helots. The Depressed Classes, 
on the other hand, are generally considered to be the subject races 
whom Aryan advance had ferreited out from the best portions 
of the country and ruthlessly driven into the wilderness. It is 
satisfactory to note that after the lapse of many centuries an 
effort is made by lhe descendents of the Arya conquerors of old 
to u claim the vanquished. And if the action of the Moslem 
League lias many way contributed to this result, frank self-interest 
ran seek something more than ordinary justification in the result. 
But we hope the new-born enthusiasm for the Depressed Classes 
will outlast the enumeration of the Census. If it does not, Mr. 
Chintamam will have to indent upon his large vocabulary of 
grave reproof to characterize the action of the critics of Mr. 
Gait nnd the Moslem League. For our part, we do hope 
that the Hindu community has been sufficiently roused by the 
action of the League if by nothing else to bestir itself 
to improve the condition of a section of humanity which cons¬ 
titutes quite a respectable portion of the whole human race. 
Although Mr. Chinlamani in attacking the Census Commissioner 
and the Muhammadans has more than once contradicted himself 
in his remarks on the Depressed Classes, wc aw see that he at 
least is sincere in condemning his own community as well. Criticism 
like chnnty should begin at home; and while the Muhammadans 
should condemn the leaders of their community who are so daw 
in sending out Missions to the Depressed Classes, the Hindus 
should follow the example of Mr. Chintamiwi and add to their 
criticism of other communities a little condemnation of their own. 


A correspondent in the Pioneer has dealt apparently very 
methodically with the subject of Sub-Judges 
Sub-Judge.. as District Judges. He has sub-divided the 

subjects into four questions, which are (1) 
whether a Sub-Judge has a right to claim to be a District Judge; 
(2) whether there is any necessity for adopting such a step ; (j) 
is the Government bound to do so; and (4) is there any good polity 
in so doing. As to (1), the correspondent says that 11 it goes 
without saying that no Sub-Judge has a right to claim tobea District 
Judge. A man accepts Munsifthip on the deer understanding 
that bis highest grade of promotion is that of a Judge, Smalt Cause 
Court.", If the writer means that every Mdhsif has a right to dais* 
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to be a Judge of the Small Cause Court, then he is clearly wrong. 
No one in Government service has a right to be anything but that 
which he becomes on joining the service. If by right the con es- 
pondent means expectation, then ion he is wrong, because nol all 
Munsifs expect to reach even ill* highest grade of Miinsifship 
before it is time to retire. But sonic no doubt hope to rise much 
higher, and we do not know why this expectation should be limited to 
the Judgeship of the Small Cause Court If two College fellows 
obtained their degree of law .u the same lime, and one prefers to 
*erve Ins Government and becomes a Munsif, while the other 
chouses to serve his clients and becomes a Vakil, we do not 
see why if the two show equal capacity the former should be tied 
down to a particular post while thi other can become a Judge ol 
ihe High Court or even Legal Member of the Provincial or I111 
penal Executive Council. 13 jr condemning its own servants to such 
low ex|>e< tabons and giving free scope to those of the lawyers 
the Government would be creating just that 11 Vakil Raj ” which 
most of the correspondents and leaders ol the Planter so 
martilv dislike But undusLatal'iig by the word 11 right" what 11 
gcucijll) understood, we think a Munsif has as much rglit 
10 the highusL judicial offircs, for which qualifications which he docs 
put p'Wirvi have noi been prescribed bv statute, as to the Judgeship 
of tlu Small Cause Court As regards (2), :hc writer thinks 
there is no necessity because “ there are more than enough members 
of the 1 . C S., from w'hom District Judges may 'll ways be recruited 3 
.\sa matter of fact there is no necessity, 111 tliat sense, to appoint any 
Civilian any more than a Munsif, as thue are more than enough 
burmtus and vakils from whom District Judges’ may always be 
1 ecru it fid. As to (i), we do not sei in what way u d'tii'rs from 
( 1 j. Wl presu til the writer who discusses the subject of judicial 
ap|XJintments knows law himseir. ,*ncl in thai case he must know 
that where there is a right there is a iuresponding duty, [hiving 
denied the the right of the Munsif. tin. Pnneci s correspondem had 
no nt ’A uf denying the existence of the Goiernimits durv. iJe 
says that 41 nobody can saj dial th're evu was any sort of promise 
or pledge rtiuch the Government is m dutj hut. na 10 redeem by 
appuiiiimg Sub-Judges as ihstriu ji u £ js We should like to know 
wneiiici there was any sort of promise 01 pledge which the Gov^n 
iiieut is in Juty bound to redeem uy appumt.n, ('ivihans os Distrni 
and Djstrut Judge-* .i p JrdLv-. ut '> u .bgii Court Having 
decided the qiK-sunrs of right, riut) .mu nei the timer had i.uiLe 
an easy task in dumL'iiig the que nor of y with .1 simple neg.um 
His argument is tliat ,l the D"*tri' t Judge is tlv head 01 the C«vl md 
Crmi'nal 1 fpoumcntx in the district IIl htais criminal appeals fron 
the Orders ami decisions of .he Magistral 01 L he dj.trier snd [oiiv 
Magistrate, both of whum arc as a iuk* Ku opt an s and Cuvenanli-d 
I k\ S’s As a Session« Judge, the Distuu fudge has :i deal 10 do 
with the police and the jaiJ, the'heads ol wh ch are as a mfe hu-h < la^, 
Europeans.” He can therefore 1 m.c no expedient y 01 policy m purh 
forking a Sub-Judge into the chan of j Uistnti ludg^—a ^ub Judge 
wfo has been quite half hi» officii! ire a Munsi r ar.-i hi- eppre 
official life a subordinate to the Dism.’t Judge 1 This is indeed 
oir old friend the Doctrine ol Prestige The one »liarai tensiir of 
an l'Hglish official which rn.ses him above the generality of 
Indian officials is his strong sense o f discipline Butifafiri the 
Queen's Proclamation and Lhe earlier Ait of 1S33, any " high class ’ 
Eurcjwan, whether he is lhe hud of tbc police or the jail or even 4 
Joint cr a District Magistrate, cannot tolerate an Indian, nu matter 
new able, as a superior, then ail we can say to him is that India 
is not for him not he lor India. The Government which selects 
a Sub-Judge for promotion to he post of a District urd Sessions 
Judge can be tiusted to appraise the merits of the Indmn officer, 
and the term “pitchforking" is as appropriate in hn> case as m Lhe 
case of the appointment of any other officer m the land. But 
the most curious sentence in the whole letter / is the following. 
rt If a Sub-Judge can properly decide civil and even criminal 
cases, there is no reason why he shotald aspire to be a District 
Judge." In support of this it is s^id that "fie- has not the slightest 


knowledge of the fundamental principles of English law.” If in 
spite of this the Sub-Judge 11 can properly decide civil and 
even criminal cases/' we do not see why he should cram his 
head with a knowledge of English law. But as a matter of fact 
a Sub-Judge has as much chance of being familiar with the 
fundamental principles ol English Law as a Civilian Judge 
i\ ho had not taken up English law as one of the subjects in the 
Open Competition It is true he may not have "the least 
idea of the social laws and customs of English or European 
society,” and we regret that this should be so. But much of 
the responsibility for this state of affairs lies with those Europeans 
i>110 refuse to mix with equally well-born, well-educated and 
well-behaved Indians, partly because they are Sub-Judges and 
partly because they are Indians. But lilt- unfortunate parties to 
a law suit would find if their cases are wrongly decided little 
consolation 111 the knowledge thnl the Judge though ignorant of 
law was an authority on taking ladies 111 to dinner and an expert 
in the involved etiquette of the ball-room. It is trut that if lie 
has before him “a case between Europeans of divorce or judicial 
Mparatiun <jr of damages fur breath of promise to marry he 
feels himself quite at sea’ 1 But me there after all so many cases 
u! this character 111 Anglo Indian society that they should debar 
all the Sub-Judges 111 the land from the realization of their 
leg'll mute aspirations? ll there are, would the writer propose 
the malum ol a School lor Scandal 10 provide a training ground 
for the Sub Judges ? As rtgards their social [Kisition and rheir 
exclusion from Lhe Club being a good reason to exclude them from 
Judgeships, it is indeed a curious argument, to >ay the least of it, that 
ilicir European competituis should be entitled to black-ball them not 
only socially but also officially If thr Sub-Judge 11 invariably fails to 
command that respect which an It/S. uni wanly inspires,” then it 
would seem that thr: particular form of respcil is the slave ol the 
official lamp, and self-respecting people who rely on their intrinsic 
merits would not he very tony to do without such adventitious 
icspeii The Ihuneed* * orrespoudent suggests that the |»ay of the 
Small Cause Court Judges should lie increased toa thousand, and 
this should !x iho height ol a Sub Judge's ambitions He says the 
hub-judge would then reinc on 11 a very decent pension ol Us. 500 per 
u il mem, w hi<h is quite enou-h lor him considering his education, 
iu I u cornel itii, position and surroundings 1 do not think his 
ur udiAtii rant at mn and training are worth more" This is certainly 
as hard on the Education Deparlme it as on the poor Sub-Judge. 
But if the waiter’s own bidnhi education and swa-fodeshi training 
have made hun what he is, we think he i* not worth even that. 


J*nh Aligarh Colli go and the Moslem community have had a sad 
and sudden bereavement in the passing away 
Dr Syed Ali ol I >r Syed All flelgrami, M A (Cantab.), 

Bclgranif. D ^ aU (^‘ ilc ) ■ B., Bar-at-Ijiw, who 

died of heart failure so suddenly on the 2nd 
inyianL at Uardro 'fhc little town of Belgram has been remark- 
ahle fo« tlu. talented men it has produced fo» several centunes, 
and thr Bclgrami brothers: were the bnghest lights of the 
galaxy at the present time Nawah Imad-ul Mulk Syed Husain 
Brigranu, t^SI, who was one uf the first members of the India 
Council, has had a long, distinguished and honourable career 
in Hyderabad, and his ripe scholarship which he takes every 
precaution to hide is yet no secret to those who have known him 
At present he is busy translating the Qur'an and has finished a tliird 
of tk work , and even before reading the proofs those who 
knew him could say with confidence that no better translator of 
ihu Scriptures of Islam could have been found. The gifts of his 
younger brother, Dr. Syed Ali Rclgrami, were mort varied 
if nol so great. He was a Gold Medalist in La*, Calcutta 
University, and visiting England in 1876, budumt the Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines and obtained the Murchuon Medal 
in Geology. He had a distinguished record of work at Hyderabad 
as Collector, and then Secretary in the Department of Public Works, 
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Mines, and Railways. No less distinguished weie his linguistic 
talents, for (here was hardly a well-known Kurr>|jcan or Oriental 
language wluVh Dr. Rclgrami could not use wilh case Particularly 
remarkable was his proficiency in Sanskrit, testified to by his bung 
marln the Examine r in Sanskmt by the Madras University on stvur.il 
ncrASions When ho went to live for soim lime m England 
he was Hound a Reader in Maraliu by Lhe University of 
fambridge, where his house was tHe ready rufugL ol all home 
m( k Indians, who fan never futgu his great hos[iitdit> A[iart 
from nnnur work as a sr linkup V)r Syed All translated Gustave 
IjC Ron’s book on Arab ( ivili/aliun and was engaged before 
lus death on the translation of another work by the sane author 
on the Civilisation of imho. lie had returned to India a couple 
of years ago, and aflei staying tor some time at Hyderabad had 
settled down at Hardoi to ji/iss the rc>t of his life in the midst 
0/ those roTislant friends of the 1 ultunjo, his books When the 
response tfi the appeal of If. H. the Aga Khan gave hopes of the 
realization of the Moslem dieam, he was raught hold of by the 
Aga Khan to work as the Secretary o r the f nmmiUce apjioitiled 
to draw up the Constitution of the Moslem University We have 
already referred to his most useful labours in this connection, and 
we 1 hulk it will be no exaggeration to say Lhal weic it not for the 
excellent spade-work he had done before the Committee met, such 
important, difficult and highly delicate questions as weic involved in 
the drawing up of the Umveisity (‘(institution could not hnvc been 
sullied in such a remarkably short time His loss at such a crisis 
ix indeed a heavy blow and we do not know if it would he possible 
to fill his place '['he Secretary to Ihr Trusti es of the Aligarh College 
wires to us that the Tustcev, staff) and students of the College niet 
in the Stmt hey Hall to mourn his loss His many and varied 
abilities were recounted, and Ins recent services in ronnet tion with 
the University scheme were acknowledged. Heartfelt sympathy 
wax offered to I lie heieaved family in Hs great affliction, and we 
join our voice to that of the f'ollegi and the Moslem community 

Is isor the iduil of xomlism indicative of prngrt. r - 1 At any 
rate successful socialism must be very much 
The Waste of like the millennium when each ill inks of 

Water. the good of nil and fin man’s husimss is 

al 1 men's < out cm We in India nave not 
yu reached that stage in our evolution when the properly of the 
public «s us well looked after as prvale property We referred 
last week to the absence or collective hygiene which showed this 
failing m our r hander. InsUn^es ran be multiplied, sud as 
the misuse of rulway rairiayes and ticca games: int» now ihe 
Chairman of the CaluitU f or|xmiUoo, whose nntifiratiun appear* 
m bur adverhsonunt cnliimvii, icfcr.s 1o Lho waste or water. In 
another week, perhaps, the new elevated restrvoir al Tallali will he 
available fur the c uppl> or filtered w ater to the ratepayers, and it is 
hoped that n T.ivslant aipn'y would be beared thioughoui 
the city at an increased presstue, ^0 that occupiers of die upper 
stones of houses will also get the full benefit of the waterworks 
without having tn Hy on the bhi\htt This is indeed .1 great boon 
in the summer, when wc all want more wacei- -even the toper who 
does not think wai^r to be much of a drink But it is essential 
that eveiy mcar.x 'hia Vi U- adopted to prevent wiUu It 
Mr. Sidney I .ow wo think, whe rnmpU.ined that the mo*L charac 
teristic occupation of the ciass»> ir India mr playing with watt*/ 
ui all hours , and ilthough there is a gurtitTpcKSibihiy of cleanliness 
fur those whose failing’s an wucssneusc of water, tl is likely to 
enforce the opposite state r.n otheis when the supply falls short of 
the demand of the ordinary' ratepayers after the playful have hod 
a good run of the tape for their money. We hope the precautions 
recommended by the Chairman will be taken by all lateoayers. 
It must be remembered that a waste of water will please none 
nl0 re than the mosquito ; and if prevention is letter than cure, 
it 15 easy to save ourselves the doctor’s and chemist’s bills for malaria, 
as well as eiqiense to the Corporation and annoyance to other 
ratepayers., by husbanding the resources of the City. 


Onf of the chief characteristic^ of an Englishman, as it strikes the 
Oriental, is his .sportsmanship, and the chill 
Ambassadors of Sport, reserve which characterizes him equally 
distinctly is thawed by nothing so well as 
bjiort. The most sun-dried bureaucrat becomes fresh and quite com¬ 
municative on the field of sport, and if he can secure an Indian who 
can equal him and beat him on his own ground the camaraderie of 
the two becomes easy IVI10 docs not know the good-will which was 
secured by that pnnee of cricketers, the one and only u Ranji,” not 
only for himself but also for his countrymen during his long stay in 
England ? Although cricket had hecn played m India for a long rime 
and the success of Tarsi cricketers at Bombay hod led lb--' way for other 
communities also in other parts of India, it was the unique success of 
K S. Ranjitsinghji, now' His Highness the Jam Sahib of Jamnagar, 
whic h filled many a young Indian wilh the ambition to go and do like- 
w isc The Tarsi^ had Liken a ream over to England quite a long tunc 
ago, but the results were not very encouraging. At that time there 
was no chance of sending an All-India team Lo England because few 
except I’arsis, who had taken quite early to the game, excelled at it 
But since then other communities have shown iheir pro\» ess, and on two 
different occasions the Aligarh College team had beaten them a* 
Aligarh before trying its strength lor the first tune at Bpmlmy in the 
Xmas week in 1903 I11 the meantime the Hindus of Bomlwy had 

develop'd into excellent, cricketers, and when the Aligarh team 
tried com lusioiii a* Bombay it could play against three fii>i rate 
teams, viz , the Bombay Gymkhana, the J’arsis and the Hindus 
I-ater on, the usual Tarsi vs ITesidency maLches gave place 
to a triangular contest between Parsis, Hindus and Englishmen, and 
the results showed that 110 one community could count on its 
pre-eminence 111 the game Indian Princes too had developed a 
taste tor the best of sports, and having the wherewithal had 

maintained teams or then own composed of amateurs and 
professionals gathered from all iwirts of the country With 
rhai icteristic enthusiasm the late Maharaja of Tatiala had secured 
*he si-rvu r*s ot some of the best cricketeis in England and India, 
and the Patiala team could with a fair chance of success tiy con- 
ilusiuri> with County teams in England, It was then natural that Indian 
cTickctus should umpire to send an All-India XL to England, and at 
one time it looked as if a team would go :n April 1904 under 
the tftptaincv of II H the Jain Hah b. The Aligarh team had 
proved its piowess by gaining brilliant victories against the Pams and 
the English, and drawing against the Hindus in a match m which the 
baiting totals of both sides had beaten past records Bui for some 
reason or oLhcr the proposal to send lhe team 10 England fell 
through, and it lias been revived only recently, mid this time with 
complete success. An Aligarh team was invited again last 
Christmas to Bombay, and playing against the English, the Parses 
mid the Hindus, repeated the firmer results. After these 
contests tlie Selection Committee selected Lhu&e who were considered 
good enough to go tn England, and although some eminent Indian 
cricketers, such as H. H. the Jam Sawb, Messrs. Ahsunul Huq 
(Middlesex), Tplaiig, Ah Hasan and A. Kozzak and Dr. Pavn, 
could not go, the team which sails to day includes some excellent 
cricketers. In Messr*. Mistry, Bukhara, Shafkat Hoscin, Stlamuddio, 
B.iloo and Waiden, Indian bowliug is well represented and should 
prove quite strong enough. In the batting line Messix. Mistry, 
Jay ram, Kanga, Mchromji, Salamuddin, Pai and Nur Elcihie make a 
strong combination, but they lack the strength which the Jam Sahib 
and Mr. Alisanul Huq could have supplied Wc, however, hops that 
they would be able to deal with the scientific attack of English bowlers 
in spite of the difference in the light and the character of the ground 
Mr. Shtshachari is a well-tried stumper, And in Mr. Syed Hasan he will 
have an excellent under-study, who, besides keeping the wicket, could 
be trusted to hit up a good sized score at a pinch. The programme is 
a fairly long one, having no less than 23 items,of which 20 are three-day 
games. We hope that the stamina of the team would be able to 
bear the strain of 66 days’ cricket in less thAn three months, 
though we fear the organizers of the tow have nrit made sufficient 
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allowance for the novelty of the experiment. English cricketer*} are 
used to the English season of more than four months’ duration, 
and the majority of them have ample rest in the winter But here 
hardly an Indian cricketer could have liad an experience of more 
than a fortnight at a stretch at the high pitch of first-class 
cricket which they will now hare in England Moreover,"most 
of them have played through the winter and could not be im 
fresh as their adversaries. Apart from this, the programme is an 
excellent one, through a little too ambitious. The matches include 
more than a dozen contests which can be called first-class, and 
it Kill be .l glorious day indeed if the Indian team is successful 
against I encash] re, Kent, Surrey ot Yorkshire Wi ait glad 
that the two Universities aic included, and our cricketers will have 
the best of amateur enrket.il the very uulhct. lor the fust match 
begins on the ist of June agamsi the Dark Blues, and the fourth 
contest is against the Eight Blues bcfo«v rhi middle of die monrh 
Minor Counties will certainly punitlc som. in tones and \u do 
uni think there is an> reason to leai a demoralization horn of 
.successive difeats. On llic contrary, \w hcliuvc that the team 
would provide excellent s|mrt for som»* first-class Count.es as 
well Wales, Scotland and Ireland will also lx* met, hut wi 
regret there is very little of Club cricket provided in tin pm 
gramme For a team ol this itrenglh the Clubs could have pro 
nded strong enough amatrur e’euns besides a hospitality in idea* 
.surroundings This side of English cricket our XI is likely to miss , 
but we arc confident then* will lx- no lackoi hospitality m the various 
Counties where Indian »ncketLrs wuiild bt going, and we havi not 
the least doubt that in Jie year of tlu Coronation, when in Empire 
would hu asscmhkd in Lhi Motile- Cuunliy, our Indian i ruketers 
would he ambassadors not nnl\ .n sport, but ol tlu good will 
towards all members ol the Empire and loyalty to tnu British 
Throne. That they must not phy lor iheir awn tentuiy oi bowling 
analysis nor for the applause 01 the gallery, but feu ihcir team and 
lur India, is an axiom which needs no repctiLon to our tried 
cricketers. The team includes u Farsss, $ Ifindus and 4 Maim 
medai i*, while a Sikh 1 'rnice is. the * apt am This shows the a pie 
tentative character of the XI, and .vu hope and our representalitt s 
would bear in nund that the) go across thousands of miles of 
wean and land not ^ individual sport sm 11, nor as members ol 
separate communities, but as Hi ■ icpn sentatives of Indian man 
hood, ailtjrc and civih/aiion 


Verse. 

An Indian Mother’s Song. 

CKADL.Br> softly on sw eet grasses, 

Fanned by every breeze that passes. 
Shaded by this friendly palm tree, 
Sleeping, know that none shall harm thee, 
Waking, learn of Jove and duty. 

Know thy world is full of beauty 
Taught by great souls long departed, 
Learn to live, thou golden-hearted, 

Truth and goodness ever seeing, 

' Lotus Blossom of my being. / 

* / 

/ F. E. H. 


The Comrade. 


New Turkey. . .^ 

M'hf Ouihmky like other Tory papers, is not in love with the 
Eibend rfgtme in Turkey, and says with reference to Albania that 
“ it is quite evident that the brutality of a Voting Turk rule only 
differs from the brutality of the defunct tyranny of Abdul Hamtd 
in being more hypocritical and smootb-S|X)ken " It is reminded of 
the stilled declarations ol universal philanthropy with which the 
Terrorists or the French Revolution were accustomed to introduce 
eiu h new senes of their enmes and massacres when it reads the 
professions of respect for “ public liberty ” and " the rights of 
conscience and opinion v with which “ the infamous Committee of 
LTnon and Progress -another mendacity—has accompanied all its 
outrages on the liberty, the oonsi lences, and the opinions of Greeks, 
.Vbanmns, Bulganins, Arabs byruins and every other race, outside 
the ring of bigois and despots who now terrorise every subject 
community heiNsecu the Adriatic and the Persian Gulf” It asks 
‘•Christian Europe to intervem in Albania, and accuses Torgut Pasha 
ol go.ng with the " lash of the bastinado m one hand and the 
torch ol wholcs.de urn 1.using in Lhe nthei ’ It, however, believes 
that the complnt) ol slu Montenegrins 111 the Albanian revolt 
is manliest and thinks llmi no humane man could wish it 
otherwise It says that even its tough sensibilities have been 
•nod by ‘ the* present t oinbination of constitutionalism and cutting 
throats,” and believes that things are “ drifting fast to intervention 
01 maisaiie” With regard in the boycotl of Greek goods, the 
Outlook says tha< “ the protests ol the Greek Government to the 
militarist brutes a ho dominen Constantinople are only met by 
sinister sneer., tu th«* HV«» trial ff the Greeks get impatient, there 
arc a hundred thousand Turkish troops on the frontiers ready 
and anxious to cut every throai between Larissa and Athens.” it 
lomparo the Young Turks to the “ blood-lusty " Pathans and 
Mb hr lists, and says that “the hordes ol the Mahdi were an 
un< omlciiiabic'ap|ianiion even m the distant deserts of the Soudan, 
but hordes akin to them 11 hate of Christendom and contempt or 
human teehng are infinitely more unpleasant in the most beautiful 
regions of Eastern Europe and Asia Minor,” and in a final burst it 
warns the whole ol fhiistendom that if “Young Turk violence 
and German protection arc to produce nothing better than Mahdist 
savagery rendered tenfold more dangerous by semi-European 
discipline and arms there will be a horrible awakening for the 
Mediterranean rations " 

It is, indeed, a pity that the one thing which this Tory journal 
finds praiseworthy in the whole political record of the Radical party 
in England in the past is its policy of damning the Turk. As regards 
the Albanians, who docs not know how undisciplined they ore, and 
Mi. F G Attain has recently borne testimony again to the fact 
that “ they have continually been Lhe victims of political intrigue 
among their neighbours.” Turkey had long been compared to an 
omelet for the variety of ingredients; but Mr Aflalo thinks that it 
lacks the first essential of that disli, for though stirred and beaten for 
centuries the ingredients still refuse to mix. He admits that “the 
latest recipe dispenses with stirring and beating, and there is some 
prospect that Europe may find the result more digestible." But if the 
Outlook is to be believed, and the action of Montenegro has really- 
been unneighbourly, as the Turks suspect, then it would seein that 
the stirring process is still going on, and the Albanians will have to 
thank their neighbours and themselves if the beating is resorted to 
afresh. The Turk’s ideal is an Ottoman nation with Turkish for 
its official language; but it is not only the Arab: with their highly 
developed language who object to the use of the Turkish language. 
The unintelligent and mostly illiterate Albanians have also been 
induced to object to it, and only last year instruction in the Albanian 
lanffuaire had to be permitted for the first time in the Stuff* trhnnl* 
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^ Albania. Not content with this the Albanians fell out among 
tfemiielvcs, the North fighting with the South over the rival claims 
of the Latin and Arabic alphabet 

But the most troublcsone element in the nation, according to 
the admission of Mr. AA&lo, is that of the Levantine Greeks, “ They 
resent/' says the author of Regilding the Crescent , u the prospect 
of military service, the increase of taxation, and the better education 
of Turks, which will make the Utter candidates for many of the 
professions hitherto open only to the more flstutc Hellenes. They 
even resent the settlement of old grievances under the constitu 
lion since these grievances alone kept alive the spirit of pan- 
Hcllcnism" The Turks have a record of tolerance of other 
<w»ds w hirli cannot be surpassed even to-day by most of the nations 
of Europe One of (he best tests of Islamic toleration is the 
treatment of Jews in Christian and Muhammadan countries, 
and the latest news from Russia appears, in virw of jwst 
nxpi-ncnrr, to be the precursor of brutal pogroms. Mr. 
Attain declares that, in spite of occasional massacres and petLy 
persecution of the Christians the Turks "invariably left them 
free to exercise their own religion U is not, however, 

j| any tune true that the Muhammadan stnlks abroad with sword and 
Koran in the spirit of the Crusaders Afler the Tall of fonstan 
tinnple it was the conqueror himself who crowned the Greek 
Patriarch and conducted him in ceremony to his palace, according 
those privileges on which the Greeks have insisted ever since 
It can hmdly be claimed that the Greeks have reciprocated Tt 
1$ said that the children in the schools arc taught as follows " *1F the 
Patriarch asks what you are, reply 1 am a Christian If the 
Consul .isks, reply 1 am a Hellene 1 How can Turkey hope to 
ionst-nc t an Ottoman nation out of surh material ? ” 

This is the view of a Christian writer, torn and bred in an 
atmosphere of a hatred of the Turk which is apjKircnt not only 
m the writings of the best men, like Carlyle who railed the Turk 
11 unspeakblc," but also in proverbs, allusions, and oen in the 
vocabulary of spoil wherein “ culling Lhe Tink's head " is .1 well 
known item of Gymkhana programmes Is it nnv wonder then that 
the Young Turks, who Ivivc tasted the bilk mess of persecution at the 
hands of the same ruler whom Europe railed " Sultan Rung?" 
and 41 the Great Assa«un/ 5 without being ililu to lonk up for 
protection and support to the Euroi*nn Powers or the r own co- 
religionists, should, after all the sacrifice* and heroism or the revolu¬ 
tion, when they nre working manfully to realize the dream of an 
Ottoman nation, feci wroth with tin Greeks who oppose them *1 
every turn in their uphill labours? 

But it is no me justifying the repressive measures in Albania 
or the boycott of Greek goods nor is it worth while to contrast the 
honor of Tory journalism at "the prevent combination of consti¬ 
tutionalism and cutting throats" with iheir ornny against the 
Liberal Government for not providing a mammoth Navy and a vast 
Army in England. We presume that the soldiers on the frontiers 
of. European Powers are not placed there to embrace those across 
the frontier? when these Powers choose go to war with each other. 
Howsoever we may disguise it, every soIJier is paid to be a mt- 
threut, and (he advocates of constitutionalism—even with an all- 
powerful House of fjords---combine wiLh a love for the constitution 
a sneaking prefeience for the r.-.ihlarism which the Outlook charac¬ 
terises as the "cutting of throats/' The fart is that such critics 
of the Young Turk do not want any Turkey in Europe, and would 
prefer a weak one :n Ana, and it 1* not the failings of the new 
regime but its the very virtues which provoke them. 

Not a little of their hatred is due to " the undisguised protection 
which Young Turks enjoy from Germany. 1 ' It is a well-kno*n 
fact that under the old regime Turkey "enjoyed" German 
protection for the heavy consideration that she was forced to offer 
in return, and that at the time of the revolution it was the British 
Ambassador that was cheered by the Young Turka Shortly after 
the revolution, Turkey lost a great slice of her territory throigh 
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the unscrupulous aggressiveness of Austria whom Germany wras 
hacking. England did nothing for the Young Turks at that crias, 
and naturally the friendship of Young Turkey after that is not half so 
warm for the liberty-loving isles of the West. The Turks cannot court 
isolation, and if their closest friend is not Great Britain it is not the 
fault of the Turks. England is hobanobbing with Russia, the tradi¬ 
tional enemy of Turkey, and the Turks must willy-nilly have for their 
friends those whom they can get rather than those whom they 
would like to secure. 

England's opportunity, however, has not yet wholly vanished. 
The settlement of the question of the Baghdad Railway with a termi¬ 
nus at Kowcit provides a splendid opportunity for Great Britain, and 
we are glad to see that Lhe leaders of thought in England hke Mr 
Frederick Harrison are anxious to see a warmer friendship existing 
between the Governments of Turkey and Great Britain as well xs 
Iwtwcen the two nations. At the annual meeting of the Eastern Question 
Association, Mr Frederirk Harrison said that having seen Constantino¬ 
ple twenty years ago under the r/gime of the Yildiz Kiosk, and having 
seen it again last year under its new and happier rule of a constitu- 
lional monarch, he could bear witness to the enormous improvement 
made and to tin- gain to the free life and welfare of all mees and creeds 
within its range The British Government, Mr. Ham son declared, 
had the best reason to wish well to every Islamic Government and 
to avoid everything that could impede its prosperity and success. 
He would go further and say that the British people like the dc ftv tu 
Government of the Ottoman Empire, and would never tolerate any 
ministers who could be shown to act towards the new regime on the 
Bosphorus with mtrigup, hostility, or menace. 

War it not for the lack of a robust political imagination m the 
English iMilitirians of to-day which alone is needed to make them 
real statesmen, we could look forward with hop** In their appro 
ciation of the full prar tical value of such friendship towards Islamic 
Governments ns Mr Frederick Ifarnson suggests. England has a 
tar large*- ]>er( entage 01 Moslem population within her own empirt 
and has larger interests in Moslem countries than the other Powers. 
Her Empire is the largest as well as the most scattered. Her Navy 
is even now no more than just sufficient for her Imperial needs, 
while her .^rniy con with difficulty cope with the burdens of 
he* long lines of frontiers. If England rould secure the friendship 
or all Moslem Governments, Turkey, Pcisia, Afghanistan and 
Morocco, she could have, so to speak, so many oases in the desert 
where she rould rest in her imperial itineraries. If coaling stations 
at convenient places on the coast are a necessity for her Navy, these 
‘ depfrtb of friendship" are even more necessary for her scattered 
Armies A chain of amity with so many links would, we honestly 
believe, be a far greater security of peace for Great Britain than 
a dozen conventions of the Anglo-Russian variety. 

Mahomedan Conference at Rangpur. 

On ms day or the creation of the Province of Eastern D, ijg.il 
and Assam, the Mussalmans of the new Province, who were awakened 
by the Partition to a sense of their educational backwardness and 
were inspired by a new hope, formed the Mahomedan Provhcat 
Association for the new Province. A little later the members of the 
Executive Committee of this Association decided to hold an Educa¬ 
tional Conference of their own every ya tt. The aims and objerh of 
the Educational Conference, as stated in the prospectus published in 
the Report of the first Session held at Dacca on the 14th and rjth 
April iqofi, were, among others, “ (1) to enquire into the present 
state of education, both secular and religious, among the Mahomedans 
of this Province, <*) to devise measures necessary for the advance¬ 
ment and extension thereof, and (3)»taka such steps as may be 
practicable from time to time to cany into effect such measures." 
Rules were laid down for this guidance of the Conference. The Mon. 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca was elected President of tha first Session 
and he presided, as he said in his address, “ over the deliberations of 
the first Provincial Mahomedan Educational Conference of Eastern 
Bengal Mid Assam." 
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A resolution was passed in that Session for the formation of a 
Standing Committee 41 consisting of representatives of all the Districts 
of the Province for the purpose of giving effect to the resolutions 
passed by the Conference, and for convening in future meetings of 
the Conference.” The Hon Mr Nawab Ali Chowdhury was 
appointed General Secretary. According to the rules, the Standmg 
Committee was to take steps to issue the notice of the annual 
Session, and to select resolutions and essays intended to he moved and 
read at the sittings of the Conference. r l he General Secretary was to 
receive the monies on bchalC of the Conference, and to keep and 
publish the accounts and provide for the safe custody of the balance. 
He was also to issue invitation cards, and to receive notice of resolu¬ 
tions seven days before the meeting 

We have given these details because alter threp Sessions had 
peacefully taken place, unfortunate differences arose at the fourth 
Session held at Rongpur during the last GasLer, which d<J not a little 
to mar the usefulness of the meetings and which lunge upon the 
•commonplace details to which wc have referred. We are not always 
satisfied with the humdrum existence of Conferences and Associations 
which generally indicates a comatose condition, and do not regard 
differences as necessarily unfortunate. They arc often signs of litc 
.and vigour and lead to beneficial settlements Rut there are some 
differences which do not rest on the solid basis of any vitalizing 
principle and are wholly personal; and there arc other's in whir h 
there is seme show of principles that are ni bottom the mere ciu.li 
words of one or tw o weak vessels, to use the words of Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, whose ability is an inverse ratio to their obstinacy. 
Much as we would like to believe that the Rangpur di/kienccs wen* 
of the useful sort, we fear we w ould be too optimist<c in believing 
this to be the case. We can, therefore, do nothing hut deplore them 
and appeal to the parties to make Lhem up before Moslem education 
in the new Province has suffered irretrievably 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and in this rase 
our contemporary, the Bengalee t has tn«*d to make Capital jilt of 
the Rangpur difference?-. It is impclfed by a strange after t ion for 
one of the parties and, believing m rep'tit on, has devoted three 
leading articles to the subu-ct The final conclusion is characteristic 
“The Partition of Bengal ha- prejudicially affected thi Moha- 
medans of West Bengal, and wt rejoice to find *hat thev realize 
the position of serious disadvantage wh'ch that measure has created 
for them ” Tt is indeed h strange road which leads from the 
differences of some Mussalmons at Han*jpui to a condemnation of 
the Partition as a measure pri judicial u» Moslem inters is. and :t 
will be iiiLerebtmg to explain how our *. ontcuijjorary hai accomplished 
its circuitous journey. 

We have already explained the raison d'etre of the formation of 
the Provincial Educational Conference of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and the position of its office-bearers. We cou^not conreive ilmt 
the farts being what they are, our contemporary, even though it has 
not a particularly enviable record in the matter of accuracy, could 
•declare that it was "a Mahomedan Educational Conference of 
Untied Bengal" which held its eventful Session at Rangpur The 
facts are that the two Piovinccs have separate Conferences; that the 
Provincial Conference of West Bengal, in its Burdwan Session in 
October 1909, passsed a resolution m the suggestion of Mr A. 
Rasul —whose opinions on the question of the Partition are 
well known--in favour of an amalgamation of the two bodies, And 
appointed a Committee of the Muss&lmans of the two Bengals to 
bring this about \ that this Committee, to the best of our knowledge, 
never met; that the leaders ol Moslem thought in the new Province 
were for very good reasons opposed to it, and that even so recently 
ai a year ago the Hon. Khan Bahadur Taslimuddm of Rangpur, 
who presided at the Bogra Session and favoured the amalgamation, 
referred to the proposal as >f a thorny quj 4 tion; N and that far 
from following his lead, the Conference became anxious to dissociate 
itself from the idea of a delegation of the audience from Western 
Bengal. 


This year the Conference was to meet at Rangpur, and the 
Hon. Mr Nawab Ali Chowdhury sent to the Reception Committee 
of Rangpur a copy of the existing rules and notices in manuscript, 
over his signature as General Secretary, for printing aud circulation. 

It is stated on behalf of and by the General Secretary that without 
hts knowledge or consent modifications were made in the manuscript, 
which was then printed and circulated. Jt 19 stated that even 
after this there was no idea of inviting delegates from Western 
Bengal, and the General Secretary, whose duty it is to issue 
invitations, wrote to one of the Secretaries of the Reception 
Commit Lee on the 6th February, in reply to an enquiry, that the 
AnjumAns of West Bengal were not to b<‘ invited to send delegates , 
but that a few loading gentlemen should be requested to attend 
in thur personal capacity In spite of this, it is stated, 
Mr. Taliinuddm, the son of the Hon. K B Taslimuddm, and one of 
the Secretaries, held u meeting of the Reception Committee, which 
was sparsely attended and fiassed a resolution, after which a notice 
was published in the papers that “ the local Reception Committee 
expects an influx of delegates and visitors from both Bengali.” 

It is evident that the Reception Committee which is con 
cerned only with the work of receiving the delegates and visitors 
acted ultra vires and usurped the authority of the General Secretary 
in issuing invitations and publishing a notice which caused all the 
confusion. Those who are anxious to read into the most innocent 
action of the Miisslnunis a condemnation of the Partition have 
used this notice to the fullest extent. We admit that by going 
back upon its own invitation .hr Reception Committee must have 
caused much annoyance and some inconvenience to those persons 
who intended to go as delegates from Western Bengal. But the 
responsibility for this rests entirely with one of the Secretaries of 
the Reception Committee who took a leading part in the passage 
of this rest lulion :n a far from well attended meeting of the 
Reception Committee 

However, for reasons which will appear later, it is not he that 
h.is conic m for the censure jf the Bengalee or the Mussulman. 
The lion Khan Bahadur Maulvi Taslimuddm Ahmad of 
Rangpur was the President or the Bogra Session, and while admitting 
in Ins address that he did not understand 41 why we should be so 
hostile to a separate Educational Conference for each Province,” had 
made the strange suggestion that there should be only one Educ&r 
tional f !on f crmuj for the two 1 'rovinces, but that it should sit in 
each province alternately, going oy the name of the Province in 
which it sat, and that there should be two separate Provincial Stand¬ 
ing Committees. This novel compromise was not acceptable to 
the Conference, and it remained, what it originally was, the individual 
opinion of a leading gentleman, But a conference at Rangpur 
itself was full of possibilities for the idea of amalgamation, and 
Mr, Talimuddin, who is evidently still more anxious for it than his 
father, appears to have made all arrangements for a successful amp. 
He would no doubt have succeeded, but the Hon. Mr. Nawab Ali 
’Chowdhur) and other delegates came in the way, with the result tha t 
a meeting of the Reception Committee was held on 12th April, and 
the Hon. Mr Taslimuddm, who presided, moved the resolution, 
which was passed and published subsequently, that 11 whereas the 
resolution inviting the gentlemen of Bengal has been misunderstood 
in some quarters, it is now resolved that that resolution was meant to 
invite the gentlemen of the other Province to attend the Conference 
not as delegates with powers to vote, but as guests or friends or 
well-wishers.” 

The Bengalee thinks this to be 41 a discourtesy repugnant to 
Muhammadan sentiment and tradition ”—an opinion for which 
Mussalmans have reason to be thankful—and then goes on to 
say that 11 the Reception Committee thus assumed an authority 
alike arbitrary and unconstitutional. It was for the Conference to 
decide who should or should not be delegates.” For our port, 
we think the Hon. Mr. Taslimuddin was not frank enough in his 
resolution and disguised the facts of the case under the cloak of 
a “misunderstanding.” His son, who opposed the resolution, and 
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after its piuage resigned the office of one of the four Secretaries, 
was, we should think, far more candid and consistent. Nor do we 
think ^hat the subsequent conduct of the Honourable gentleman was 
more commendable. In moving a resolution—which was again 
in the nature of a compromise—in the Conference itself, he is 
alleged to have said sarcastically that the Reception Committee 
had acted commendabJy inasmuch as it had only snatched the 
plate from the hands of the guests whom it had invited to dine. 
It ifl manifest that it liad no right to Invite the guests to dine at 
the expense of hosts other than itself, and the person who snatched 
the plate from the guests was none other than the author of the 
sarcasm. If the Honourable gentleman approved of the invita 
tion, he should have refused to snatch the plate even at the dicta¬ 
tion of olhers Hut having snatched it himself, he could only 
betray his own weakness by sneering at the action. As regards 
the legality of the resolution of the lath April, if it was ultra vires , 
so was the previous resolution which it tried to explain away, and 
we cannot admire the motives of the Bengalee or the Mussalman in 
condemning one and swallowing the other. But it is absurd to say 
that the Reception Committee can invite people as delegates in March, 
bat that it 19 for the Conference itself to declare how they should be 
treated in April. Conhidermg the fact that in selling the tickets and 
thus regulating local membership himself, Mr Talimuddin had 
usurped the functions of the General Secretary, we do not wonder that 
much was expected from the Conference Hut what the District 
Magistrate, Mr. Tindall, hod to do with the snatching of the plate, 
wc do not understand He was never consulted 011 the 12th by 
the Hon. Mr. Tastiinuddin nor by the Hon. Mr Nawah All 
Chowdhury, and can in 110 way be responsible for the resolution 
moved by the former. Wc are oina&cd, to quote an expression 
reserved by the Bengalee for the effect of Mr. Tindall’s action, that 
our contemporary should have connected the District Magistrate 
with this exclusion and the 11 sinister interpretations ” which it is 
avowedly not courageous enough to “state more definitely .' 1 

All this was bad enough, but worse followed. It is stated thui 
after resigning the office nI Secretary, Mr Talimuddin tn.nl in many 
ways to wreck the session and refused to part with the proceeds of 
the sale of tickets. The allegations, if true, reflect not only obstinacy 
but the worst form of selfishness. The policy <>1 a fires nous le deluge 
is bad enough, but to create the deluge itself is despicable. Wc sin¬ 
cerely hope tlmt these allegations are baseless, though evei: in that 
case our regret at the mendacity nf their author will he immense 
Itis also stated that on the 14th April, without seven days'previ¬ 
ous notice required by the rules, the Hun. Mi Talimuddin moved in 
a Subject Committee -a body which evidently usurped the func tions of 
the Standing Committee—that a Special Committee be appointed by 
the Conference to alter the rules forthwith. To this an amendment 
was moved that the Standing Committee should redraft the rules 
which should come up for discussion at the next ConkTence. 
Although the reporter of the Bengalee and the Muss a man in silent 
on this point, this amendment was earned by a majority of votes, 
those opposing it being mostly Rsngpur men. But the Hon. Mi. 
Nawab Ali Chowdhury 1 caret that the Hon Mr Tasl.nmddin 
intended to bring forward in the Conference itself os an nmendmen* 
the Resolution which had hern thrown out by the Subject Committee, 
and that it was feared that as a r urther obstruction objection 
would be taken to the election of the President also. With the lesson 
Of Surat before him Mr. Nawah All next morning consulted the 
District Magistrate, and vre are glad that he consented to mediate 
He suggested to both parties, whom he invited to his bungalow, the 
compromise that a Special Committee, representative of all Districts 
of the new Province, be formed to prepare regulations for the 
Conference and to discuss and decide the position of persons from 
Western Bengal invited to attend, but that this should nol be done 
now but at some subsequent date at least three months before the 
next Conference. To avoid heated discussion and a possible breach 
of the peace, it was suggested that the Hon. Mr. Taslimuddin should 
move this resolution himselC and that none but the mover and 


the seconder be allowed to speak. As it is not difficult for people 
ready to fly at each other's throat to pick up a quarrel, another 
resolution was suggested that the Chairman should be empowered 
to role out any resolution if at any time it appears to him to be 1 
likely to lead to disorder. 

This compromise was accepted by both parties, which included 
both Mr. Taslimuddin and his son Mr. Talimuddin. The Hon. 
Mr. Taslimuddin moved the resolution in due course, as appears 
from the report of the Bengalee. But in its evident anxiety to 
damn the Conference as being 11 official-ridden", our contemporary 
has indirectly questioned the veracity of its “ own correspondent,” 
and declared that 11 the gagging resolutions were moved by two 
officials.” Even if it were so, it could signify little when we know 
that Mr. Talimuddin Ahmad, who led the opposition all through, 
is not only an official, but an immediate subordinate of Mr Tindall. 
His open opposition, indeed, signifies far more than the acquiescence 
of his father, the Hon. Moulvi Taslimuddin. Heartily sorry as we 
are tlmt an appeal for the good offices of the District Magistrate 
should have been necessary, we appreciate the motives of Mr. Tin¬ 
dall And consider his action fully justified. Even the Bengalee admits 
that " but for this official interference it is clear that the resolution- 
for exi luding the Mahomedans of West Bengal would not have 
been carried, or at any rate would have given rise to a stormy 
debate " Of course Mi. Tindall had nothing to do with excluding 
any one, and if his suggestion led to jieace, we, who have less liking 
for 11 stormy debates ” than our contemporary, can only thank hint 
for it. According to the Bengalee's own report, the Hon. Mr. 
Taslimuddin also thought it was very kind of Mr. Tindall to settle 
the dispute, although the reporter makes him father the exclusion of 
persons invited from West Bengal from delegates on the District 
Magistrate rather than on hirnself, the mover of the resolution 
on 1 he i2lh April about the 11 mis undemanding.” We confess it is 
difficult to have jiatience with the Honourable gentleman, as once 
more after accepting a compromise hi. made a snle-thrust at the- 
Hou Mr Nawab Ali aud said it was all done Lo please the latter. 
Hj must indeed have something of the elasticity of gutta-parcha t<y 
accept so many compromises and yet to abide by them in such a 
manner as to rob them of all grace. 

We learn from the report of the “own correspondent 11 of the 
Bengalee and the "special” reporter of the Mussalman, who are 
one and the same person, and perhaps none other than the 
gentleman from West Bengal who showed his feelings in a most 
elegant manner by Lcanng Ins ticket and stamping it under his heels; 
that when the Hon. Mr. Nawab All wished to explain his own 
position after the references of the Hon. Mr. Taslimuddin, he was 
called to order. We are glad that although “the gagging resolution ** 
had not then been passed, Mr. Nawab Ali did not attempt again to 
go behind the compromise. But what are we to think of the taste 
and the principles of our contemporary, the Mussulman, winch 
chuckles over this and remarks that "we hope this appropriate 
snubbing will be remembered by him as long as he lives,” ami 
warns him that " the days of oligarchy and absolutism are over/ 1 
This certainly docs nut betray any abhorrence of absolutism, but 
only a desire to see it transferred to the party favoured by the paper. 

We nxvHt confess we are pained to have to enter into this petty 
and nauseating controversy. We would have been content to pass it 
over, or at most to ha^e appealed to the parties to sink such 
difference. But we must plead that there is ample justification 
for this detailed examination in three successive leading article** 
m the Bengalee and the use which our contemporary has tried 
to make of the Rangpur incident. A weU-known English statesman 
was one day cheered in the oourae of a speech by his political 
opponents. He stopped at once, looked at his political supporters, 
and asked, “Have I said anything particularly foolish?” When,, 
the Bengalee pleads the cause of the Mussalman! of West Bengal*, 
we are sorry to have to say that there it reason for ,them to ask 
themselves whether they have not advocated something particularly 
prejudicial to the interests of their own community. 
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Short Story. 

Who Saved the Situation ? 

It was the first week in July. The Monscon had not broken 
and consequently the heat was almost unbearable. 

Every evening after dinner for the past three weeks Edward 
Fenton had lain back in his long chair, outside the verandah in the 
tiny compound of the Ddk Bungalow, and gazed at the sky, hoping 
against hope for the ram that seemed so loth to come. All cUy 
long he was busy at work in ttie little Mofussil station with no home 
comforts. He was living at the Ddk Bungalow that two-thirds of 
his pay might be sent up to his, wife in the hills, and the only 
chance of seeing her or their bonny baby boy was in looking forward 
to the Durga i’uja holidays. Even then a heartless Government 
might withhold his leave, and he might have to wait until they 
came down. 

Regularly he wrote to her , but inen are poor letter wntrrs when 
there is absolutely nothing hut trivialities to wnle about. His letters 
were very short. He did not tell her of his heart’s longing for her 
as he might have done, or of Iks utter loneliness without her 

He wrote very matter-of-faci It tiers, and of himself and of his love 
he was silent. She took her cue from him, and wrote first of her 
doings, then of other people s comings and goings. She had little 
lime for letter-writing with all her amusements nnking, tennis and 
dancing. Every minute of the day was taken up. 

She soon became the acknowledged ljeauty ol the season, and 
with her engagements the days ran into weeks all too quickly She 
forgot to count time. She was very young, very fascinating, 
and entirely on her own responsibility. 

At first it simply afforded her amusement to know that her 
society was so eagerly courted by two men, both equaPygood looking, 
and such perfect dancers. It was at one of the small Club dances 
that she became introduced to them. No matter in what agt or 
dime, or of what nationality, “ like finds ’ike," and especially so m 
the ballroom. Captain Alison and Mr Massey were unquestionably 
the beat men dancers in the station that yea-, m Mrs Fenton was far 
and away best amongst the Indie;,. She never seemed to tire with it 

She disp^TVied her favours vpjv equally between her admirers. 
If she rode with Captain Alison, sl.c walked with Mr. Massey; and 
the gossips could not couple her name with one more than with the 
cither, ft"* Mrs Fenton had a preference, although she was so 
careful not to show it U wonderful how she kept them thj 
whole season, playing off one agaiot the other. 

It was a well-known fact that before Mn. Fenton had come up, 
Miss Wilson Searton -*jii considered as good as Engaged to Captain 
Alison But his allegiance r ailedafte v Mrs Fenton’s arrival. Although 
Miss Wilson Searton was a pretty and dainty little person in many 
ways, she wa c of an entirely different style and lacked fascination 
Whereas Mrs. Fenton had her admirers without seeking them and 
would have scorned so much as to raise a finger to recall one shoo’d 
he desert heT, Miss Wilson-Seartun, on the contrary, showed openly 
that she was willing to fake Captain Alison back into favour if he 
would come; and when Mrs. Fenton was spending her time in Mr. 
Massey's company, Captain Alison devoted himself to Mist Wiison- 
Searton. 

The quartette were quite an amusement for the station. The 
grand finale rame at lasL It was at one of the balls given by the 
Lieutenant-Governor almost at the end of the season. When Mrs. 
Fenton entered the ballroom a sigh of envy was crushed down 
in tho heart of many a woman there. Throughout the season her 
hocks had been the acme of perfection; but she had surpassed herself 
that evening. Not only was it perfection frbm a modiste's point of 
view, but it suited her better than any gown she had ever worn. 
She looked dazzling. / 

But it was remarked by more than ope chapmne that she 
Was not dancing so much as usual; and the curious ones would 

/ 

. ■ / 


have liked a peep behind the scenes, into a little kdld jagah where 
only the faintest sounds of the music penetrated. 

How many men have cast honour to the winds for the sake of 
a fascinating woman? This was only another case in question. 
What his arguments were only Mm. Fenton knows, but they were 
sufficient to convinre her, and she agreed to give up a really honest 
husband for hint. 

After the ball he walked back beside her dandy, but they 
spoke very little all the way. His was the silence of contentment 
and hers of wonder. Having reached the hotel he dismissed 
her dandywalas and followed her into her own sitting-room. He 
would then and there have taken her into his arms ; but she put out 
her hand, saying.— 

11 Not yet, Clive, wait until to-morrow. I am very tired." 

Goodnight, then, my own dear one," he said, as he kissed 
just the tips of her fingers. 

Then lie went out into the night, and she turned into her own 
room 

* * • • • • * 

The ayah was sleepily unfastening her I rock when a little voice 
brought Mrs. hen ton’s thoughts hack from iheir wanderings. 

" ' 0us tum ? Mummie ? Long time Mummie’s been." 

Pushing the ayah aside she caught up her boy in her arms. 

11 Hid you want Mummie, darling ? " 

11 Sonnic always want Mummie." 

Then she drew hin more closely into her &rms, and her pent 
up feelings burst forth into tears Little Sonme’s baby hands 
clung round her neck as he kept repealing over and over again 
11 No cry. Mummie dear, no cry.' 1 

And ihe mother love that had been lying dormant awoke, and 
the baby voice called her back from the step she had almost taken, 
and sem her do*', to her husband the next day. 

* *. 

Captain ALson proposed to Miss Wilson-Searton the day after 
the ball and was accepted. 

All sorts of guesses were made about the sudden departure 
of Mrs. Fenton The gossips said it was the news of the 
engagement that nad driven her out of the station. But Captain 
Alison knew that os usual the gossips were wholly wrong. He 
believed th„t, on the contrary, it was Mrs Fenton who drove him 
into the engagement and saved the honour or three people. 

Ana >et only Mrs. Fenton knew who had really saved the 
situation. 

W. K. G. 

How We Drift Apart. 

Thk Hindu-Muiiamuadan Question. 

Thk train was rushing put the small heights that an 
picturesquely dotted here and there in the wild Bundelfc hand 
forests. We had left behind now the interesting country surrounding 
the once famous temples of Chitrakot and were hoping that the 
none too regular Passenger would reach Banda in lime to let us 
have some tea. 

Beside me sat a venerable mass of white muslin, yards and 
yards of what appeared to be similar stuff wound up on his 
head. Opposite was a middle-aged man, with an evidently dyed 
beard, which he seemed never tired of caressing. Near him in the 
comer sat a pleasant-looking young man who had made himself very 
comfortable, by gradually extending "the sphere of influence” of 
his legs, much to the distress of him of the dyed beard; and 
the pleasant-looking man seemed to know it. He took off his 
fez cap, looked at it, and put it on again; his eyes made a tour 
of inspection over his stylishly cut European clothes, and with 
a smile of self-satisfaction he relapsed into his previous 
position, a Times of India Illustrated Weekly in hand. 
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M Coming from up-country ?” the muslin turban-wallah asked 
me* 11 Well, yes; I have been up Agra-way and am now going 
back to Bombay. What beautiful mosques they have up there " 

i 

The bearded gentleman’s attention seemed to wander from 
Us beard to the last speaker. “ you ore interested in Muhammadan 
architecture ? ” he queried. 

“ Can’t say that I have studied it scientifically; but 1 am awfully 
interested about everything that recalls the past Moghul grandeur. 
By the way, wc Bombay people can't help being struck by the strict 
Purdah up in Ihcse parts. Do you think they are very keen about 
it even now?” 11 Well,” put in the old Hindu gentleman beside me, 
"it is the impress of Muhammadan rule you know,” and he looked 
at the Muhammadan as if waiting Tor an interruption from him. “Wc 
were obliged to take up the customs of the rulers. It was safer 
I must say I don’t dislike the Purdah We have got so much used 
to it, we don’t really see the inconveniences of it. However, my 
son, who is just going tn leave English ischkool"— 

“ Excuse me, Sir/ 1 broke in the bearded gentleman “ t suppose 
in ischkools they now teach the young j>eople that the Purdah has 
been always a purely Muhammadan institution , but I can fit we it to 
everybody, Sir—everybody who cares to understand an>thing about 
it, that we took it from the Hindus.” The old gentleman’s reticence 
gave place now to an interesting volubility of expression. As he 
wanned up to his subject, he gave me many details pertaining to it, 
and many others that had not the remotest connection with it. He 
said he was from Gorakhpur, that he was an author, that lie knew 
Persian and Arabic as well os English. He enumerated to me the list 
of his works, he offered to send me a copy of his latest, unfoitunately 
still unfinished, he lamented, he gave me authorities in support 
of his contention Lhat the Purdah must havr been originally a Hindu 
institution* “ Anyway,” he concluded ” 11 whatever may be the general 
custom in Bombay, I know nil self-usfiecttHf Muhammadans still 
keep to the Purdah there. Why, Sir, a young lady is likt a rose 
which must be carefully kept in a carved box, with necessary air 
and light certainly, that it may not wither ; but Jodies, like flowers, 
Sir, require to be guarded—guarded. ’ 

Uttering the last sentence emphatically, lie looked round and 
surveyed his companion in the comfortable position. “ 1 don't know 
what they think about this at Aligarh,” he said. 11 but I gather it would 
still he a too dangerous innovation to discard Purdah even in the 
minds of our modem Aligarh graduates.” 

“ I shouldn't think so,” said the pleasent-looking, young man, 
and then he resumed his turning over the pictures, I thought him 
to be rather a supercilious young man. I was soon agreeably 
disappointed. 

* 

11 As I was going to say,” begun the Hindu quietly, " my son 
from the ischkool says, he does not think much of the Purdah, Ii 
Is positive nuisance he says. Wc people are too old noiv for all these 
new fangled notions, but one thing is significant ,my son and all 
his young friends who are ^oing to college now, consider that the 
stricter the Purdah, the more the immorality” The Muhammadan 
frowned. I could see that he did it, but his politeness, 1 saw, got 
tbe better of his frown 

"Yes,” Mid 1 , “but apart from the Purdah question, it is 
astounding how very little the two communities come into contact 
here in these parts Why, cn Bombay side, there isn't half of this 
isolation, the moving only uncertain fixed grooves; the Muhammadans 
have taken up the local language; they freely contribute to the 
local holiday celebrations; they are in much better evidence at 
combined public functions, they are.” 

“But you must not forget that down your side they are no 
real Muhammadans at all. Three-fourths are converted Hindus, 
converted, may be, centuries before : but still the stock is Hindu,” 
interrupted the Hindu gentleman. 


May Ml 

11 Yes, and you haven’t got the Arya Samaj there,” said the 
Muhammadan, with a somewhat bitter tone, I thought. 

11 Of course, of course, local conditions differ; but I for one 
think there is room for a rapprochement between the two commu¬ 
nities, especially in Northern India.” The Hindu gentleman scud 
this with such an earnestness that I couldn’t help asking him 
whether he would mind going deeper into the question, if the 
Muhammadan gentleman were to oblige us by giving his views 

“ By all means, by all means,” exclaimed the bearded old man, 
“ I don't mind discussing it at all. I shall nnly be too glad to give 
my views; but you know, the difficulty is we here feei rather too 
touchy about it Nobody is frank Everybody goes about the 
bush. No sincere Muhammadan worker for amity can find out, 
except by sheer chance, what passes really in the Hindu mind, 
what obstacles it fee's Lo be insurmountable when treating this 
question of a better understanding I- I dare say it is the same 
with the broadminded, sympathetic Hindu.” 

“ You want us Hindus to be frank and speak out what we feel,’ 
remarked the Hindu “ Well, now and then we do it; but wc are 
none the better for it to-day In the modern political and social 
atmosphere of India your leaders I must say have got a reputation for 
tact, for diplomacy, malicious people on the other side say, it is only 
a reputation for flattering the powers that be, of insisting on the claims 
of a backward minor community However, frankly, your relations 
with the governing classes should not I think affect your relations with 
other communities The average Hindu, 1 am afra d, looks upon the 
uneducated Muhammadan as a religious enthusiast, at the mercy of 
his Moulvie, who can turn him into a fanatic whenever he likes. 
His idea of the educated Muhammadan has lately become that of a 
man who is going to force himself into better notice, having constantly 
in his mind an aggrieved feeling of resentment, that the Hindu has* 
up to now, got the most of the political loaves. I don’t think the 
educated Muhammadan cares enough about lus religion, Or about 
his social customs, his sole idea is to uuse \ht political status of 
the Muhammadan community the Aligarh Fez demurred at this, 
left Ins seat and stood up by the window—*■ I beg year poidon,” the 
Hindu continued, 11 but I must frankly tell you wh&t we Hindus feel 
when the question of better relation is broached to ns. We don’t 
think , you know, that we shall be honestly dealt with I dare say the 
Muhammadan has the same suspicion.’ The old Hindu’s eyes had 
a humorous twinkle in them. 

*• But surely we can get the better of these suspicions I tell 
you what, if the Hindus had not becu grinding solely their political 
axe, things would have been bettei now. At least there would have 
been a better scope for more harmonious relations,” the Mubammdan 
said as a sort of reply, and looked at us younger met) 
evidently wondering how long we were to sustain the rob of the 
“ disinterested spectator." 

“ All the same it appears tn me,” said I, “ that the two people 
have always fought shy of understanding each other. What doe* the 
average Hindu know—take the average educated Hindu—what does A* 
know about Muhammadan religious principles, about their Hterature, 
about the many fine qualities of the race■ I suppose on the 
oilier hand the young educated Muhammadan is compelled by 
circumstances to know more about the Hindu than the Hindu 
about the Muhammadan. The Hindus art the majority. Their 
social and religious ideal* are more widely circulated than those of 
the Muhammadans. Can’t a better understanding of the religious 
principles of the one by the other lead to amity and to washing off 
the angularities of narrow minds ? " 

“Not if you have the Arya Samaj getting more and more 
aggressive every day," objected the Muhammadan. I looked pozsfod 
«• of course Hinduism has never been a converting religion. That 
has been its special claim for merit; but now this Arya Samaj 
can foment bitterer feuds than ever before. You see you oumot 
check a fanatic Moulvie when he is opposed by an equally enthusi¬ 
astic Arya Samaj preacher.” ^ 


Hie Comrade. 
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11 1 suppose discrimination and s sense of mutual tolerance 
is wanted at present,” said the Aligarh man with the air of a 
judge finally summing up. “ Many of us want reform, want amity, 
want a rapprochement hut as it is , experienced age has a lot to say 
hut does not say ft, while inexperienced youths having nothing to 
say speak volumes . However here is Bona a. Let us talk after 
tear 

11 Yes,” conbnued the Aljgarh graduate standing again by the 
carriage door and facing his three companions, “the difficulty uf 
a rapprochement between the two communities is not so much that 
people have not a keen desire for achieving that desired »j d, but 
that they humbug so much about it There is a good deal of talk — 
of empty talk, however high flown the language be some of thi 
younger generation of Hindus openly express their adlieicmi e 
now to that fantastic ideal of a future Hindu huiia —an India, where 
the Mahumedan has no place—no piact simply because lie is » 
Mahomcdan Now is that deniable, and lei me lirsi ask is that 

snblc * ” he continued with a quiet smile of contempt which Iip 
instantly ri'Ciked when he saw the old Hindu gentleman's ga/e was 
fixed upon him. 

11 But, my dear fiiend,” nb.si.rvtd the old Hindu, '• cherishing such 
ideals may he mere nonsense , 1 agree f L is Mutual to Lhe Hindu 
.Muse. Is it not our prcl.nun.iry duty, however, to consider uhv 
these young men have lately come to nanow their view so iar 
Don’t you ihrnk the spread of tin. wave of Pan-IsLuni'.m I ias some 
thing to do with U ? ” 

1 Pnn-Islamisin,” interrupted the young Aligarh m T> ' dial is 
a movement which mdirertly encourages us Iidmn Moslems who are 
glad to see the spirit of Islam reviving itself the world ovti, but 
U is inconceivable it should eventually aflect our positions as British 
subjects in India.” 

*■ Excuse me, ” said the old man , "ip the maids cT these young 
Hindus, with the.'- ideas of the revival of Hindu customs and Hindu 
doctrines, yum Pan-Islam ism, cx|>ecia'Iy in its (juiidral aspect, is a 
thing that is sure to drift the two oiii.nanifes urther apart ” 

4 1 should hardly think so,” implied ihe man from Gorakhpur, 
*4(0 had all the while listened attentively. ktting his dvrd beard 
severely alont “1 asMire you die number of those anionp us who 
would .ry to utilise Pan-Islamism for sei^.-itist purp..ses. is ii.i'ni- 
tesunal And they could not do it if they v^u/d . 1 

' Any way," remarked the young Mahomcdan, "let us by cv^iy 
meanb bring about a tappru u'emtiu- Only 'n nuioii shall 
wc realise the difficulties of the situation and learn lo thread our 
way. I should think ought to tackle the student floss fi^t That 
is ihe stage in life, when ideaa arc taken up with enthusiasm and 
become indelibly imprinted in jonng brains. W! y not have every 
decent College sending out friu.dly parties to exchange asits ? I*i 
tnerc be annual fixtures in various luilegcj wherv ti.e Migarh young 
men meet—say - -the Khalsah Cclleg.* neople— let there he 1 a reunion 
week } with pkniy of intellectual and athletic pleasure. Wc can go 
a step further and organise parties to various provinces ” 

,f Ym, I think these Conciliation Boards, about which we heard 
so much last December, ought to actively help the idea , ” observed 
the old Hindu, "though you know-you will excuse me of course— 

1 think (his inter-dmmg is not exactly necessary to make for better 
relation.” 

11 But, my dear Sir,” the Gorakhpur gentleman interrupted 
him, " you cannot go away Prim the Moslem rush for progress. 
We old men, you see, we no longer count. Wc are getting out¬ 
stripped in the race. We may cherish our old customs, but how are 
we to persuade these young men (and he looked at us with his 
Idndly smile), how Are we to convince them that in spite of the 
changed environment, the unchanged custom should hold good.” 

“ I would certainly like this attitude, Sir/ said I, “ on the part of 
the M and experienced, but might I suggest that such an attitude 
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leads in some cases to the conviction that the older generation should 
rigidly stand aloof, neither criticising nor advising. I think certain 
desirable tendencies in the youth of modem India are the direct oT 
sprmg of such a conviction M 

"Well, we ought to look after the morale of the younger 
generation far more carefully, mustn’t we ? ” observed the Hindu 
11 We have been, I should sav, steadily neglecting it The young 
fclluws go to school; they learn how to read and write; when they 
grow up, they have had a smattering of various branches of knowledge, 
but have they got any culiutr I wonder? And as regards the religion 
nl their fathers why they have precious little knowledge of that f ” 

11 Don’t you think instituting n study of comparative religions 
would serve this purpose at least partially l,et the Universities 
encoiirmge lectures on this subject, let the Secondary schools 
arrange to give the boys an idea of the underlying principle of their 
own and other religions That will certainly lessen the acidity ol 
religious discussion And help that tvcellenl ideal of ‘live and let 
live,' won l it ? ” 

“ Oh yes, it is bound to,” said the Aligarh man, " and it will help 
u*« Mnhomedans more than the Hindus. Yours is not an aggressive 
religion whatever fanaticism there is in it is due for more to 
iguoiancc than to that dangerous enthusiasm for proselytising 
which other religions possess. IoJt us go on with the work of unity , 
I he present obstacles nu\ be great. Ignorance and superstition are 
great stun tiling blocks across our path, interested separatist 
Icndenocs are sometimes a nuisance, and always a hindrance— 
hut tlie future is with us J| 

L. 0 Khaki*. 


A Holiday Cruise in the Bay. 

Tills, Bu k Bxv with Us green coasts, which stretches from sun¬ 
rise to sunset lands, !, .i glonnus world well worth knowing. Home- 
loving Indians scarcel) know whfll a charm lltcre is m travelling. 
In these days o 1 ' rapid lncomotiun, travelling is rightly looked upon 
as an rs^pntir.l pari ol lbe education of the scholar, the politician 
and rh'i man of business Would that Indians took this to heart. 

As v.p “\il oi.t of the Hooghly one by one the familiar sights 
pas, out of v.cw The grim old Fort William, the smiling lands 
n i Liu hanks dotted here and there with date and palm trees, 
all stem to have t charm of their own. It is then that we feel 
we arc leaving a country which we love As wc glide southwaidts, 
the river imperceptibly widens and a distant horizon is revealed 
to our ga/e At Saugnr we anchor for the night owing to the 
treacherous shoals m these parts and bid farewell to our Pilot, 
who accompanied us from Calcutta. Hasty letters of farewell are 
posted Mi the Pilot Brig and we go to have a sound sleep in the 
calm of an ocean night. Morning finds us again steaming ahead 
in the face of a steady bree/e, which invigorates everyone on 
board The dull swell of the Bay make* some seek Lheir cabin 
and there give »vay to their reflections. 

It is in a trip on the deep sea that we can realize the com¬ 
forts of modem travel. The anxieties of home are left behind ; 
only its charms are found here. What with the excellent cuisine, 
and the companionship of so many delightful fellow-travel- 
len, we seem to live in a kind of enchantment. The blue 
sky and the green sea have a romance of their own, and even old 
tuner* never set in to get tired of these surroundings- ,\s far¬ 
os the eye can reach stretches the water of the ocean, often 
relieved by a dot on the horizon, perhaps a flatting ixirt of 
this world, sailing majestically over its immensities 

On the morning of the fourth day Elephant Point is reached. 
Rangoon is 21 miles up the Rangoon River. As we approach (he city 
the innumerable mills bespeak commercial prosperity. It is the third 
largest port in the Indian Empire. The Harbour ia dotted with 
shipping of all nations, and a picturesque sight it is. They do things 
so noiselessly that it seems no art at all. Before we can realize, the 
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Mails Jire lramfem.d to a tender and the huge xhip is> getting along' 
aide the whhrf as smoothly as a gondola. The town is lit with 
electric- light and there is a senite of electric trams. But the most 
striking'thing to an Indian is the freedom of the Burmese ladies We 
find them in the stall, the offices and the streets, ('lad in her multi- 
coloured clothes, and with htr quaint umbrella and cheroot, the 
Burmese lady is a picturesque sight. No wonder many Indians 
have settled in Rangoon Shwe Dagoq Pagoda is a thing well worth 
a visit We find innumerable Buddhas everywhere and yet the 
workmanship is so fantastic that it routt elicit admiration even from 
the most fastidious Dalhousie Park and the Ro>*il l-ukes are the 
fashionable resorts for recreation and the Bormans can really be 
proud of them 

Leaving Rangoon we proceed through the Gulf of Martaban 
towards the Straits Settlements The weather in these seas during 
the cold season is ideal Sitting on the deck on a starlit night, the fresh 
nalty breeze striking us on the face—that is an enviable, experience. 
Thoughts float in the veTy air, and who can say Paradise is any better 
than that? On the third day out the Malay Coast is visible We 
pass isles, creeks, hills and inlets on our left And with telescopes 
we can somUmiLS see the Malayans m then quaint boats. Thefc 
is no doubt the wool “Malay’’ is duved from the Sanskrit word 
“Malaya” meaning.1 Lhain of mountain-'. As far as Iht e>t 
can see the p' runs ,i iluim of hills In the morning they arc all 
covered wiili mist, Imi ns the day advances it disappears 
There is h freshness m the nir, unlike the plums of India On 
the morning of the fourth day we find ourselves m Penang 
Harbour availing the toniing of the. Port Health Officer’s IauihIi 
The nominal medical examination over, wc proceed and anchor 111 
the Roads Junks and sampans surround us and the Malayans— 
half Chinese —come on l>oard to sell < unos. Tlu Harbour is land 
locked and is very beautiful Away to the west we see groves of 
cocoanut palms and the dim aisles of the rubber estates The city 
is very ncAt and well kept. Wc could nm but he struck by as 
tropical vegetation ‘I he homes of the setlltis nestle among 
trees, and tho surroundings arc so picturesque that they left an 
impression on our mind never to be forgo'ten Out 111 the 

roads we could see the grey hulL of the British Ka.nl India 

Squadron—destined to play no mean a pan *i, thi. politics of the 

Indian Ocean 'lliese monsters of the sea look sullen, us if 

prepared to meet any emergent y at a moment’s noiict Ucll mav 
Britain be proud of her sea powei with such forces at her hack 

Y\ t leavx- Penang tn mute fur Singapore On the second day 
out wc can dimly sets the coasts of Sumatra to our right 1 lie 
passage through the Straits of Malacca is very pleasant, as wc find 
things constantly wiLhin our range of vision to attrac t our attention , 
unlike the mid-sea, where on< has to interest oneself only wii.i 
the blue sky add the green sea. Inside the Singapore Haibour 
we find ourselves m a haven—or suy heaven Land-locked and 
circuitous, the hatbou: looks gay with innumerable shipping, It 
is a coaling station and has vas* commercial interests Its trim, well 
kept streets, beautiful drives all bespeak Anglo Saxon influence 

We very much enjoyed a visit 10 tbc Hotamcai Gantau 
It has the k/gC'it collection of orchids in the world To a 
botanist it must have beui a treat, but to laymen like us it had 
only its superficial taunt) 1 —.pictuTcsqueness and entrancing 
landscapes. English language syx)ictn everywhere, so we greatly 
relished a vis>it to the HavAr and the Chinese quarter. Booths 
and stalls we find 111 every footpath And the polite little people are 
very entertaining. The houses are mainly built of stone and wood, 
nod every lover of beautiful scenery must lie enraptured with the 
leafy streets, bracing air and luxuriant vegetation. 

We were loth to leave this circean place, and with what a 
reluctant spirit we retraced our way to over-populous, heat-oppressed 
Calcutta. 


Selection 

The Nation and the Modern Girl. 

Wfc hkak a good deal about 11 unrest ” in many quarters just 
now, and 11 unrest among women ” has been made the occasion 
for renewed attacks on the education usually associated with high 
schools for girls and colleges for women. The girls of the 
present day, wc are told, arc hard, unsympathetic (and therefore 
unmannerly), wanting in the graces hithcito associated with 
their sex, lamentably indifferent to men and averse to marriage 
(The surplus of female population in these islands, whereby 
marriage is rendered impossible for many women, is con¬ 
veniently left out or sight.) All these defects are attributed to 
modern education for girls, the perfect product of which is 
said to be a poor and unattractive imitation of the other sex 
Such accusations, even when plainly exaggerated, are welcomed 
by all who resent or dislike undoubted changjs in the status and 
the attitude of women I should like to protest, however, against 
the assumption that woman, whether in rest or unrest, can lie 
considered apart from her generation The modern type of girl, 
so far as she is typical, is not a solitary and isolated product of a 
single caicsr She is just one illustration of the disturbing result 
caused by the intrusion of intellect and conscious aim into regions 
which liave hitherto been wholly dominated by tradition, instinct, 
and sentiment The experiment has been tried lor the first time in 
human history on a large st ale of opening to women the gates of 
knowledge ami of action. This is a far-reaching revolution, and 
the results are neither wholly happy nor wholly expected But 
revolutions can hardly be reversed * they must be accommodated 
And the Mures and defects m woman s education, defects almosL 
inevitable in so rapid a growth, must not be met by wholesale and 
unmcnsu<ed condemnation ol the result, still less by 11 futile CAnule 
like effort to turn hack a rising tide They can lie remedied only 
by exercise (f the same intelligence, the same zeal for progress and. 
patient cndiuvoui to furthcM il, that have brought into the lives of 
countless women interests, opportunities, and aspirations which the) 
nm ncvvi uga-n surrender, whether for themselves or for those wlv 
come aftoi 

There are sign?, un all hands that the duties and res|*on.si' 
bilities uf thi home, of family life, of marriage, and of parent 
hood arc being studied and pondered os never before. Ia the 
oast parents have been too ready to surrender, and schools perhaps 
too eager to assume, a responsibility for training the young which 
should be slwied between the two, equitably if not equally. Man y 
present difficulties aru.e from the fact that parents have been 
content to be sleeping |iortners, reserving only the right of 
criticising methods and aims which they wilt not examine m 
understand The neglected opportunities for friendship and 
sympathy during childhood and youth revenge themselves in the 
estrangements of Jalei years between parents and children. The 
task that lies before us now of preserving, strengthening, and 
purifying family life is one which will call for the highest energy 
and intelligence of men and women alike. Whatever bitter words 
may escape in the heal of controversy, any real or permanent 
antagonism between the sexes is ns unthinkable os any te*J or 
permanent loss of “ womanliness" in woman. The conventional 
ideal of womanly character will need recasting and enriching y 
instead of regretting losses, let us bend our efforts to discern and 
profit by undoubted gain. Men who, in George Meredith's phrase, 
have 11 rounded Cape Turk," will find women better fitted than 
ever before to bo their friends and comrades, in no wise indifferent 
to their society, nor averse to the marriage which de mands and 
offers tree fellowship and support in the stress of common life. 


R. A. 
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The Chaukidar. 

run Ciiikurm\K is .1 K gacjr of lhe paa and the m-isl prolific 
mistake uf the present Neither Com Lucy rior ATi-A.unoss can 
ieach him in lus splendid isolation The future is unthinkable 
without him In the words of Oscar Wilde, • he lus all 'he vitahli 
oi an ermr n He is a living argument against the old radiumed wisdom 
uhich objected to leave a Hock of sheep to the solicitous ran ol 

i111, HOlf 

The Chauk.rin is a Pa\i bv caste, but ins leligion is in 
him as much as to Lhe world at Uir^e, a inysten from which the 
veil lias only recently been drann b\ the* fensii* enumerator, who 
i L the most successful imsMoiurv Ihal ever existed 

lie is a inau of many convictiois, Kr'ng the result of hcrulity 
\v h.ch Is as strong in the Puhit- i« in 'njppif* or peers H:s family 
has p more bnllifint record of long sent* ncc* than any wi iter or spealnM 
if modern Indu He has the proud p.mlege of being the pr u'J 
sop on rk* 1 father's sidr - of the hero .i no less tlun honest 

ducouics committed in an Active life ni jo years, 20 y 4 rs h'lv.ng 
been, spent in the pence and quiet of different jails In a 
moment of ixaltatior he may tell you that his moihei s people 
L.i' 1 Mgnaiizcd then-elves by •till nion: daring deeds and the mis- 
fortmes common to all brave men 111 a ‘aw-ridden country In 
Ui L, it *as a riattinal ancestoi who supplied tliij first criminal lo 
lhe newly established Magisterial Cornt in the District . and n.10 ta.. 
say it 1* nothing to have justified «o speedily the enuctment of :hc 
Indian Penal Code? It is ti eroiore only natural that he should V 
riunisfed wiln 10c duty of keeping thu lCmg'j peace 

His is a gnm personality He is a tall man of robust enn 
.tilut.on, and would have made an escelluit soldier if he had coil 
sented to sacrifice the glorious prospects of the police for the 
lurreh career of a military man His face is rigid and beliays 
a defiance of the world and its petty conventions about right and 
wiling The only convention that he genuinely res pec Li 15 gen Tally 
know n as the Thanedar. He carries over his shoulders a btg lathi which 
has as mu dll brass about it as the Chaukidar himself. He regrets lie 
is not permitted to carry' a sword as his ancestors carried before 
him . but he is not the workman who quarrels with his tools. He has 
enough of other things in the world In quarrel with, and then 
the lathx is not a weapon tc* be despised f 

Of course, the Chaukidtf is illiterate jfut he is amply provided 
by nature and his peaceful duties with u large enough vocabulary 


ol abus..- He urn sumi 111 tinec languages* at any time. And 
when excited hu *. m invent a fijw languages of his own. 

He is a man of sombre looks and his moments of hilarity 
.in few Hut when they come, his face is wreathed in smiles, and 
beams w'lth joy like the Hainan's during the Holi But his joy 
lui* nothing to do with disti.lecl makna It is the intoxi¬ 
cation of crime Hit theft of a Jo/a, or a nose bleeding among 
lhe village boy* 111 a quarrel, are enough to bring the whole 
village uikIu no !c^ than 347 sections of the Indian Penal Code. 
Widi the true instinct of lhe Min uf Uw, he minimizes the share 
of 1 lie .utual offender in the oiTcnce, and treats the village as a 
colony of sncialu^, every one ol the villagers being in his opinion 
to some extent a shareholder m the guilt But he is gloriously drunk 
'vdhjoj vlii’ii n substantial villager’s wife, stung by the taunts of a 
tyrannical mother-in-law, or irritated by the innocent brother-in-lawly 
attentions of her husband to his brother's wife, resolves to drown 
hcrsell ,uid plunges mlo a well when she knows she has every 
dunce of being saved by the village folk drawing the water This 
is a God send, and never has the Chaukidar been known to fail 
>ii lus duty atthe supreme crisis lie leaves the would-be suicide 
alone, fin, like the Orman Emperor, he believes an attempted suicide 
to be no C'11110 at all. lie fathers the whole responsibility on her hus¬ 
band and moth* r-in law and all their relatives and neighbours within 
a len-mile radium He shakes his head and teminds the villagers of 
tlie existence of such a person as the 1 hanedar \ and who would nut 
liernhle and quake at the name of the Damgha Sahib? He talks 
c.l a tamgn legislature winch has provided for the benefit of the 
villagers not only the many processes of extracting confessions, but 
penalties Ter offences winch are as extravagance os his imagination 
can suggest Punishments such as imprisonment, transportation and 
hanging are ten simple to be mentioned when the ChaukidaPs ima- 
ginatiuu can create others which can give points to the Inquisition. 

Having gone through rhese preliminaries, he talks like a pater - 
Jam\bu\ with a jwlhetic dignity to the terrified mor,khta or headman 
of the village, and appeals to him to save the village and his 
own reputation from the dishonour and the Daroga Sahib thal 
menace both In all this there is not one word which can connect 
the Chaukidar even remotely with the disgraceful offence of venality. 
Of course, there is no repoit at the Thana nor a prosecution; but 
the villagers discover a void which cannot easily be filled—a gap 
in their purses. 

The Chaukidar is not without his faults, but want uf hospitality 
i* certainly not among them The Bania of the village can 
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tell you that the Cbauludar entertains pretty liberally, for he 
il the Comptroller-Gene|iil of the Chaukidar s household, even 
Clough Government does*not provide the Chaukidar with a sump* 
tiry allowance. But the village has never known the guests of the 
Chaukidar, for they come to him after dusk and take their departure 
before the earliest crower among the noisy village cocks heralds the 
mom. It would be interesting for a scientist to investigate whether 
there is any connection between these nocturnal \isitors and the 
dacoity in the neighbouring village; but the villagers are notoriously 
wanting in curiosity, and th* Chaukidar rertainly did not encourage 
it on the only occasion when a young .diot exhibited ir and was 
ckalancd as a habitual cattle-lifter. 

There are offences which even the Ch mkidar (aimoL hush up, in 
spite of hm laudable desire to bring no »Jisrrerht on tile Irrritoiy 
within his jurisdiction. In such cases the Chaukidai's report at 
the Thana betrays no pusillanimous odhcTtnr e to >\hnt he ha^ seen 
or even heard. He abhors a meagre realism, and in tin* t’\uhi.ren<\, of 
his love of romance he regards it his privilege to colour, larnisli, and 
even create He distrusts the complainant as the embodiment of 
a ram|iant philistinism and never takes him to the Thana to lodge 
the complaint This is his own monopoly, and In* takes 
good care to preserve Ins ropyr ghts for the various editions of the 
11 first information ” It may be that the Chaukidar’s memory fails 
him at the critical moment, and the name of the rial culprit is 
omitted from tho report and another substituted. But life is 
one long second best and the complainant has the consolation of 
prosecuting the “ nearest approai h " 

As a witness in the law court the Chaukidar has an irrepressible 
volubility, and he disburdens himself of his hcaisay and make 
believe with all the confidence ol an i.yo-witncssi and a 
photographic exactness of detail lie cannot understand the 
pedantic distinction between direct and indirect evidence, and 
successfully manages to obliterate it in practice even if he iannul 
alter the theory of law Similarly, hr finds it diftirulL to disenvn ,1 
justification for the law relating to perjury, and i.nmot regard the 
rigidity of a law which bound down u man :u only one statement 
with any greater respect than the stale doetdne cl monogamy. 

There are simple folks who helievi ihat Police (*ommiss\.ns 
and their reports, questions in tho two Houses iff Pail lament, and 
Kadical, Labour and Irish M.^'s have rung the death-knell of ihe 
Chaukidar. Bui the Chaukidar thinks differ''inly In rhe official 
gradations of bureaucracy the Government has provided him with 
a series of buffer stales. When thegmlloiinc litgm* to do it< nork 
he is sure to be the last to come out of the tumbril. \ud then kv 
Us bo sure he will hardly me P, for then is the end of the world nn- 1 
the dawn of the millennium 

litM HOI muh 


11 1 wonder," remarked a youthful astronomer who was very 
slow in doing what was expected of him, "if—if J®» *‘>1 let me 
associate you with a star—Venus, perhaps, the star of love ? 

"Well, no,” replied the young lady addressed, thought*''tty 
11 1 would rather that you thought of me as Saturn 

-Indeed' Why?” 

*■ Oh, well, you know, didn’t you tell me that Sit urn \ .* 
a ring ? ” 

He brought one on the following day. 


An Irishman John by name, having summoned anther man 
was on his way to court on court-day when, meeting a fnend, bed 
went into i> public lio.we which happened to be near. 

The barman, noting that John had his bes 1 clothes 
remarked, “You're like one that’s goin' to he married.” 

“Not exactly," came the witty reply, ,l but Tm going to court.” 


A countryman visiting Dublin for the first time took a seat 
in a tram Being next to a pompous looking swell, he commenced 
conversation in a ralher free and easy style. At length the mighty 
tine said — 

“ My good man, reserve your conversation for one or jour own 
equals. Td hnve you know I’m a K C ” 

At this the countryman stood up with outstretched hands 
exclaiming, “ Shake hands, namesake , t’m a Casey mjself” 


Clerk “I wunt more salary, sir, because I am going fo pet 
married 1 

Employer “ But I clon l believe in'unions’ raisuig the prict* 
of labour” 


M u Mil can “They re tellin' me the Hoose o’ Commons s 
just arranged like a big public-boose The members can set drinks 
or anyllnng they’re wantin ” 

Taim n “Wf a difference, Mar, wi’ a difference. In the Himisc 
u’ Commons a IH 1 is brocht in fiist, and then measures are, canr.i 
Put in a big public-hoose the measure is cairrit in first, an’ then the 
waiter brings in the hill. D’ye see, Mac ? n 


Harvard lootballers arc blamed for spending g&L* money im 
vanous luxuries, including keepsakes rind souvenir photographs, 
faking into HLcounl the nature of the American game, they at-*. 
however, perhaps wise to prepare for the worst. 


Petty Larceny. 

(Bv Olr Social Kleptomaniac) 

[Motto.— 11 Wit is your birthright, therefore steal t where* 
soever you find it.”- -Ripnarui Veda ) 

" Ticket, wr ? 1 «Aid the lift man. 

■' Tm afraid I ve lost it,” replied the Tube traveller. “ T must 
have left it in the tnun lock's no need to pay again, is there’ 
Jt was A twopenny one " 

11 Yes, twopence, please/* retorted the Wlnuin, holding out 
his hand. 

“Nonsense, my friendsaid the traveller ‘ Tell me, do I 
look as if I'd He for such a mere trifle as twopenre?'’ 

The lift-man subjected the tickctless traveller’s visage to a long 
and careful scrutiny. Then, after a mental summing-up of its 
component qualities, he observed •— 

“ Tm afraid, sir, I must trouble you for twopence ” 


“Thkfe are no English Cabinet-makers,” said a witness to the 
Alien Immigration Board Mr Redmond of course is of bish 
extraction. 


Burglars entered the Archdeaconry Library at Huntingdon, 
the other day, and stole several volumes of valuable theological 
works. They did not stay to read them, fearing no doubt, lest they 
might be surprized asleep. 


The Vic\r . “I hope we shall see you at Church on Sunday, 
Mr. Bung. We don’t often have the pleasure of seeing you there/ 
Mr. Bung “ Well, Sir, if it coroas to tliat, I never have the 
pleasure of seeing you in my bar.” 


We cannot help thinking that Miss Marie Corelli is lll- 
advised in her decision to become a playwright. We consider that 
she would have rested satisfied with the thought that the other 
literary genius connected with Stratford could never have written 
her novels . 


is 
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Prenatal ieandnfl to tho formal. oP 
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late CkM Madkal Offlar, Baroda Stale. 
Beit Eakocatkn far Injuries. 
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h atop* blao dla n fautaatlr and wound 
koala TK f rapidly without Pna bain* 
fornmri 
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K five* immediate relief from b^uriaa. 
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24, Abdur Rahman Street, Bombay. 
Mdtyala & Ca, Station Read, Hyderabad 
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Ksabhai Hebatbhai, Kanpii, Sural. 

G- N. Hakim, Raopura, Uiroda. 

Speed Brothers, Reid Rood, Ahmed* bad. 
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For rites apply to:—MANAGER, 
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109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Tfca Maahwarah —A*: able, bikioriLil. literary and 
economic, illattraled monthly magazine of nut l*>s than 
70 pages, giving not leu than lour illuMriilonr every 
month The articles publighed arr* the besi kpecimens 
of Urdu The ponlnn devoted to Poetry is nlway* 
good. Patronized by leading Indian Gentlemen. 

Annul subscription Ra. ■ 8 o only 

SYED YArLb-AItIUSAN. 

Per further particulars write to the Mnnistr, 
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Urdu Translation u J rof. Vambcry's 

Western Culture in Eestern Land* 

(Book III) Mill Port rail 1 , ol PioT V.»mWry and 
||, H The Apt Khan lowborn the book is 
dedicated by—/.AFAR OMAR, HA, 

To hr had at — Price R*. 2-0. 

The Duty Booh Depot, Aligarh. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Review of Religion, Qadiu, Punjab. 

Thr only mapayinc m English dealing with 
religious questions from Moslem standpoint, 
doing important work of Islamic propagation 
in western Countries Subscription Ra. 4. 
Urdu Rs. 2. Specimen Copy, As. 4. 

IJS 11. 
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A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 


Mr. Moozzam AM, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, 
Protestor of Rowan end Engtlah Law 
at the Patna Law College, BanJripore. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To 6o hod at— 

The Office of “The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, 

Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta, 

supply every description of 

Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in India. 


Estimate* aid Designs free on appljcitioe. 


Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowoazar Street, Calcutta. 
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wanted 

T¥ CANVASSERS 

Kitfkj lor (enu to s—MANAGER, 
“ The Comrade, H 
109, Upon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Coaminioa, Travelling, 
Advertising, and Indenting Agency. 

Mofussil customers alw/iys need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail Arms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our MoTussil 
clients. 

Write to— 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Manages, Moslem Commission Agency, 
Roshan Buildings Belfast* Road, 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
bom a pin to a motorcar at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a (rial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO., 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Hwd Office 1—133, Fran Road, Fort 
Bombay. 

Branch»—Muugrol, Kathiawar. 

TaUgfaphic Addrau t- u Allf." Bombay. 


r < < 
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Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


3Q0, BOWBAZAR STREET 
* CALCUTTA ♦ 


A # m 

wanted! 

arm 

¥ T energetic agents 

fLUUinU X ffvrdF?ffiJ 

™ e 4 J|§i 

in all districts to push Ihe sale 
of “The Comrade.” For terms 


Communicate with the Manager, 

19 ALWAYS 

PRODUCED • J 

BY OUR 9 9 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


COLOUR.* 9 
LINE S HALF 
TONE BLOCKS. 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 
COMPANY OF 
TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHY 

GU.CIfTIA PNOTOTlfPE C»^ 

I CROOKEDLANS 
CALCUTTA 
tCNDTOlSVECUUSIS a MTU 


Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to 11 Senex," c/o Manager ilm paper. 
Highest references furnished 


Review of Religions: Qidlau, Punjab 

Conibnts por March 191 i 

The Id.*a1 if Wuir.-nhood 111 1-Jiun 
Were Quntne Leiu.hings about wu abrogated * 
An AnaLlironiiun. 

Nnlw and Communis 
Henews 

Annual Subscription R*. 4-0. 


To be published shortly 

ESSAYS: 

Indian and Islamic 

I.Y 

S. Kbuda Bukheh, M.A. 


Price 5/ or 6/ nel. 


liONUCY. WC 
dfaf'A jtflt 


PROIiSTHAIN cc CO , 
OfUtUal PnhUskeri, 


Orders will he received at — 

"The Comrade" Office, 

109. Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


WANTED SITUATION 

By a Second Class Medianical Engineer 
and graduate of llic Aligarh College. 

Foe terms write n— 

AL 1 AHMED KHAN, 

Basti 


mte m— 

\N, 8 A# (Allg.)i 
i Danishmandan, 

futinndhvr City 


Panonj & Co.,"^SS“ 

Repairs to all kinds of Fire-arms and 
Bond Instruments, also Coach Builder^ 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 
Auctioneers. 

IOd-11 


The fate Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles’) School Bhopal, Cl, u 
at present open to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound education, iu- 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on Application to "Omega,* 
c l° Manager, “The Comrade 1 ’ 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Pricea . 

jp 

Communicate with 

M* c/o The Manager 

of " The Comrade,” 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 

American Oak Roll Top DehV. Rg HO 
The Buck eye Vapour Bath Cabinet to cure all 
diseases, Its. 30. 

The Universal Trading Co- 

No. le, Toptwali Lend, 

Girfftum Back AW, BOMBAY, 
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RATLIWALLA’S TONIC PILLS cun & 
ExtuualaOd arid Concmudcnil WeAknets, Re. i-l, 

„ PATLIWALLAS TOOTH POWDER U kn 
A caJly made of Nailt* *od (CunUih d ran ntuA 
Mayaphsland Carbonic Auid B. P^Af. , ani "" “ 
RATLIW ALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT, A*. 4. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSO BY Or H. U 
Ealliwnlla, WorH Laboratory, DadarTBonbay. 
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Present Discontent 


. . by . . 

MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 
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Important Notice. 

Corporation of Calcutta. 

Water Works. 

Filtered Water Supply. 

It is anticipated that the new elevated reservoir will be brought into use about the 
middle of May 1911. In order to .achieve the result aimed at, via, the constant supply 
of filtered water throughout the city at an increased pressure, it is absolutely essential 
that every possible means should be adopted to control waste. To this end all rate-payers 
arc requested to assist the Corporation by seeing that all their water taps and valves 
are in good order and by reporting 10 the Chief Engineer all defects that exist. 

Attention is drawn to the following suggestions for preventing waste :— 

(1) The repair of all defects — 

Except in the case of a special agreement to the contrary, if the owner fails to 
keep the pipes and fittings in order, it is open to the occupier of the 
premises after giving 3 days' notice in writing to the owner, to have the 
necessary repairs executed and to deduct the cost thereof from the rent, 
f Stt Uon 26s *>f ('tilt Httii A:unit xpal Acl) 

(a) The closing of all taps after use - 

The use of automatic self-closing taps is recommended. Excess consumption 
will be charged for. 

(3) If the washer of the tap is worn out a letter should be sent to the Water Work s 

Department at the Central Municipal Office and a new washer will be fitted 
free of charge. 

(4) Owners and occupier* should remember that, under the law, the water supply 

may be cut off. after ej hour »’ notice, if defects are not remedied. When 
re-connection is made under tluse circumstances, a fee of Rs. 3-8 for ferrule 
and of Re 1-17 for stopcock may be levied. 

(if) Any delay on the fart of plumbers engaged to repair defective pipes or 
fittings should be reported .it once to the Assistant Engineer, Water Works, 
at the Central Muniripai Office. A list of licensed plumbers may be 
obtained from the Municipal Office. 

(0) Alt complaints regarding incivility on the pail of the Corporation water 
inspecting stall should be made in writing to the Assistant Engineer, Water 
Works. No payment should be made to any Municipal employee without a 
proper receipt for it. All Overseers and Sub-Overseers of the Water 
Works Department arc provided -with a book containing orders as to the « 

delegation of their authority. This book will be shown on request. Other 
employees of the Department are provided with a numbered badge showing 
their designation 

S. L. MADDO*, 

ist May igii. Cketiman. 


Printed bjr D. L. Homo, 



ktTto Cikat* G#cf»I Fifctiaf Ctvjufy, 300. fiotbuu Street, Citam, indHtftfatd fey JfaUMU AU, 
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5 '--' - \ 


Be bold ; proclaim it everywhere 



! They only live who dam 1 
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The Manager will he much obliged 1/ those of out Traders u'lm 
have been receiving copies *f this paper as specimens will kindly 
, whether they wish to become subserilws or not 7%s is 

so tittle to ash that we feel sure they will comply with the Manager's 
nfuest 

We are happy to say that we arc now w a position to supply 
** ^ Oontrede 1 to Muhammadan students who apply to hs during 
the month trf May at the reduced rate of fCs. e evny three 
months paid tn advance and to non-Moslem students at the still 
hmrr rate of Re, j every sve months. 

The Week. 

TV Veto. 

The House df Commons took up the preamble of tht 
Veld BiU which promise* the foture reform of the House of Lords. 

Mr Barnes moved the dotation of the preamble from the Bill. 
The House of Loifc be said, was not Justified in any form. He 
“ thought the Government would have taken a tasson from the 
OpjiomtHm, whose reform schemes had intuited in firing dissension 
‘ fo their ranks. He ,thought that the amendment Voiced the opinions 
nbt only of the Labour party. ft* vast Wise* of men behind 

ft* Govsrament. v \ ■' / 


Mr Asquith said that iho Veto Bill was a necessary preliminary 
step, hut it was not a complete solution They could not rest content 
*ith a Second Chamber as at present constituted. In regard to a 
Single Chamber be was satisfied tha* in the interests of this and of 
any other democratic country a Seccnd Chamber was desirable, pro¬ 
vided that il were properly constituted, clothed with definite but 
limited functions, in mi wise competing as an organ of popular will 
with the elected representatives of the people, and invested with 
functions of revision consultation and delay. The Government 
considered it an obligation, time permitting, to propose to the 
present Parliament a scheme r or the reform of the Lords Under 
the Veto Bill the Liberal Government was seriously han dicap pe d 
owing largely to the composition of the Lords. If a Conservative 
majority were returned their legislation would pass through the 
Lords on oiled crus tors without safeguards. 

Mr Haihmr admitted that consultation, revision and delay ought 
to be the main functions ul the lx>rds, but he deprecated the idea 
of the House of Commons, by whatever majority and in whatever 
circumstances of stress and excitement, holding the destinies of the 
country in its hand. Hv quoted and endorsed a statement of Mr. 
Hurries that the elected Second Chambers of the dependencies were 
more obstructive than a ’lereditary House of Lords, and declared 
that rhe argument made mincemeat of many arguments against the 
House of Wds You must, he said, alter the constitution of the 
J-ords, but not mate it completely representative, which would mean 
two co-equal Chamber* 

Mr Bames’ amendment was rejected by aiS votes to 47 The 
CmomsN absUined from voting. The preamble was then passed 
without a division and the motion to report the Bill to the House 
wa? adopted by 265 votes to 147. 

Reform of the L ords. 

The House of Ix>rds was crowded on Ihe gth when l<ord 
Unsdownp, in a speech lasting an hour and a half 
introduced his Bill Tor (lie Reform of the Lords He said Lhat the 
amendment or Ihe constitution of the House of Lords should 
proceed pari passu with the reform of the relationship of the two 
Houses. The Opposition desired a Second Chamber commanding 
the confidence of the country by its authority, experience and ability, 
and above all its independence, which could be trusted to use its 
powers fairly towards both parties. Lmd Unsdowne proposed that 
the New Chamber should be composed:— 

Firstly.—One hundred peers elected by their compeers from 
peers who had been or were holders of high office, army officers, 
former members of the House of Commons, Lord Mayors and 
Provosts. 
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.Secondly,—One hundred and twenty persons elected by 
Electoral Colleges composed of Commons according to territorial 
distribution to be (srabhshed by Commissioners. 

'Thirdly.—One hi mil red appointed by the Crown on the rerom- 
mcnrhtion of Ministers in the same manner as the Select Committees 
of the House of Commons were at present appointed. 

All three classes would be Lords or Parliament and would sit 
twelve years, but onc-fourih of each class would retire every three jears 
by ballot, though eligible for re-appointment 

Princes of the Royal blood wAald retain their slaLs 
Two Archbishops would remain, and five Bishops would be 
elected, as also sixteen Io;gal Lords. 

Any peer not a laird of Parliament would be eligible for election 
to the House of Commons 

Iami Morlcy replying for Government declared that Lord 
I^insdownc’sscheme retained in effect the .supremacy of the Lords 
The proposals were inadequate and illusory, and Government could 
{five no approval to any of them. His lordship further said IxmJ 
Unsdowne’s Bill may or may not prove a possible supplement to the 
Parliament lhll, but it cannot be a substitute or an alternative for 
this Bill. 

a 

The JJiJI limits ihe power of the Crown to appoint hcreditaiy 
]ieers to the number of live annually 

laird Umfrdrm nr\ stutenunt was received without a sign ot 
enthusiasm by lairds on his own side of ihu House 


Home Rule. 

This limes slates that the Redinondiles claim h>r Great 
Britain a lump sum of fifteen millions sterling as a nest-egg to sout 
an Irish exchequer apart from the annual con tn but ion Tins with 
the question as to the extent of Irish representation at Westminster 
raises difficulties. 

Mr Asquith speaking at Manchester denied that there were 
dissensions in the Cabinet on the subject of Home Rule or that 
the Irish were making exorbitant financial demands The Prime 
Minister said that the Conservatives did not realise the enormous 
change in public opinion in ronnerLon wi|h Home Rule *mcf 
1893. For the first lime there was a renlly good understanding 
between Ibe democracies of Great ttnLuii and iieland Mr 
Asquith believed that there was not 011c of the overseas Prime 
Ministers, if they were called upon to vote, who would not feel 
constrained to pronounce in favour of Home Rule 


labour Insurance. 

In this House of Commons on 4lh May Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was received with cheers from both idea ot the House, 
introduced in a two hours' speech an elaborate scheme of iniui- 
ance against invalidity, sickness and unemployment lie proposed 
-that workpeople should be compelled to contribute a weekly bum 
0/ fourpencc in case of men and threepence 111 case ot women, 
to be deducted from their wages The State would then contribute 
twopence and the employers threepence. There would be spwal 
provisions for the winy and navy and for teachers and civil 
servants. Also a voluntary scheme would be arranged lor workers 
working for themselves. He estimated that there would he 
iS, 100,000 compulsory and 1,600,000 voluntary contnbutors who 
■would enjoy amfc allowances and free doctoring, while the State 
would give local authorities and hospitals 1,500,000 down aud 
.a million yearly Tor consumptive sanatoria lie anticipated that 
the Insurance Fund would eventually yield a surplus enabling 
the granting of old age pensions at sixty-five. Regarding unemploy¬ 
ment Mr Lloyd George said lie proposed to deal only with the 
engineering and building trades. He proposed that the workmen 
and employers should be compelled to pay twopence halfpenny 
each weekly, the State to bear one-fourth of the total cost. The 
payment of the benefit would not be made to those who were 
unemployed through misconduct, strikes or lockouts. The scheme 
affected 1,400*000 men. 


Mr. Lloyd George's Insurance Bill has been read a first time. 
Approval of its general principles is cordial and universal, though 
it is recognised that the subject bristles with complications and 
involves many problems the solution of which will require the 
greatest ingenuity. Mr. Austen Chamberlain in supporting the 
scheme voiced the sentiment of the House by assuring Mr. IJoyd 
George of the goodwill and assistance of all sections of Parlia¬ 
ment. The subject, he said, was so vast and difficult that it 
ought not to be made a subject of party strife. Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Macdonald gave their wholehearted support on behalf 
of their respective parties. Mr Claude I^owther, as Chairman 
or the Anti-Social 1st Union, ridiculed the idea that it was a 
S ocialist measure An unexpected feature which is generally 
commended is a thirty shilling benefit in maternity cases conditional 
on women workeis not returning to work within a month of 
confinement. The State contributions to Mr. Lloyd George's 
insurance scheme will amount to two and a half millions for the 
first year, rising to five and a half million in the fourth year which 
will be the first full year of working of the acheme. 

Opium. 

The Times in a leading article on the 9th says — ' 11 Drastic 
though the new opium agreement is, we believe that its purpose 
will be endorsed not only by English public opinion, but by the 
bulk of enlightened opinion in India It still remains, however, 
lo consider its precise effect upon Indian finances. The moral 
fervour is chiefly ours, hut India has to nay. The prospect oi an 
almost immediate termination of the trade will inevitably cause 
serious dislocation of the Indian Budget and probably entail fresh 
taxation. Wc ought to recognise that the disappearance of the 
opium revenues imposes rather a grave responsibility on Great 
Britain, which becomes even more marked with reference to the 
Native Slates.” The limes asks whether Great Britain will 
bear part of the cost. [Great Britain, it says, compensates the 
innkeepei when licences arc extinguished And paid the cost of freeing 
slaves in the West Indies "Are we,” it says, “to treat the Princes 
and Chiefs* of India less generously ? ” 

In appreciation of Great Britain’s generous signing of the Opium 
Agreement an Edict h.Ls been issued by China exhorting the provinces 
independently to suppress the growth and smoking of opium in order 
to fulfil the wishes of a friendly nalioii. The native opium tax has 
been fixed :it 230 taels per picul. 

In the House of Commons on the 9th instant Mr. Montagu hus 
bombarded with questions regarding the Opium Agreement 

Captain Murray asked whether the Initial Government would 
contribute towards relieving the burden on the Indian taxpayer. 
Mr. Montagu replied “It would be premature to consider the 
question until it is seen what China docs under the new agreement 
It is, however, interesting to note tlwt this* suggestion emanates from 
,i representative of British uix-piyers.” 

Colonel Yate suggested that l’ersia, when; opium growing .1 in¬ 
creasing. would profit by India's loss. Mr. Montagu replied * " It 
is a (act that the Indian Government lias decided to stop as soon as 
possible the sale of opium to China and T can see no indication of 
unwillingness on the pan of the Indian tax payer and cultivator to 
participate in this meritorious policy. The Treaty embodies 
precautions to prevent other supplies than Indian from reaching 
China ” 

Morocco. 

According to despatches from Feat, dated s$th April, Major 
Brcmond Arrived there on the evening of afith April after four days 1 
continuous but victorious fighting. He lost thirty killed and missing. 
He left the tribes in his rear unsubdued and the fjoaA to Tangier 
remains cut The Maghzen pow has Tour thou^nd regulars and 
three thousand irregulars at its disposal Artd is preparing for a sortie 
and an advance to Mequinez. Itpmediatefy Major Bremond 
arrived at Fez the Sultan's troops thus Jtjpfbreed a fortie and 
attacked the enemy until nightfall, mfhcdhg heavy kJMes and forcing 
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them to retreat. Foodstuffs and ammunition are still urgently 
required. The advance of the French flying column and Mahal la 
commanded by French officers has been disappointingly delayed 
owing to commissariat difficulties. 

The French Consul at Fez reports that on 30th April the 
investment of the town was complete and that the tribesmen within 
town were disaffected It is feared that the dearness of food may 
cause a revolt 'The artillery ammunition bos been reduced to 
A very small quantity. It is stated that Sultan has urged that the 
French column shall press forward os quickly as possible. 

The marked discrepancy fctween French and German reports 
with regard to the condition of Fez continues While French 
despatches represent the Sultan as anxious that the French column 
should reach Fez as soon as possible, the situation having grown 
worse, official news received in Her I in states th.it the Germans 
in Fez are all well and in perfect safety and that there is no ques¬ 
tion of famine. The French papers have launched a balloon 
d’essai, evidently for the purpose of testing the views of Germany, 
suggesting that the column will advance on Fez but that it will 
remain only three days. 

Despatches from Fez show that Major Dumond reached l r c/ 
with the barest remnants of ammunition He had seven days of the 
beverest Hgliting with the tribesmi n, who departing from their usual 
mere demonstrative onslaughts attacked persistently, charging right up 
to :hc guns. His troops were tembly exhausted. 

A strong Spanish force from Ceuta has occupied two strategic 
points commanding the Tetuan road where they have thrown up 
entreuchmcnis. 

Owing to transport difficulties Colonel Brulard’s relief culumn 
imm Casablanca is not expected to reach Fez before a fortnight. 
Despatches from various sources concur that the tribesmen will 
do their utmost to avoid hurting Europeans m Fez and elsewhere, but 
they are furiously indignant with the Sultan and his Vizier, El Glawi, 
whom they accuse of every sort or cruelty and extortion and Anally, 
they say, betraying his country to the French. 

There is much exasperation in France at the delays in thi 
Advance of the relief forces, which, it is said, can only be accounted for 
by total lack of preparedness. Even when che columns move they 
have a huge train which is exposed to incessant raids. 

Spanish telegrams from Rabid report continuous attacks on 
the French posts and convoys. They further declare that thousands of 
Kabyles cm the 10th instant made three attacks un General Manner's 
camp near Salee in Dace of heavy fire Epn.hialiy they retreated 
having suffered heavy leas. 

It is reported that the Malialla made a sortie from Fiv as a 
result of which the rebels were nefeatett and then stronghold 
captured 

The French Minister of War explains that the Moroccan 
Expedition must take every kind of supply for i toe If and ample stores 
for Fez when relieved. The collection oi there supplies, coupled 
with storms in the ports and the difficulties of landing, he says, 
explain the delays. Large reinforcements continue to leave France 
for Morocco. 

Ttefcy. 

A wiftK from from Cotinge states that five battalions under 
Edbcm Pasha, mirching from Gusiuje to Tusi, were attacked by 
the Albanians m a narrow defile and suffered severely. They were 
compelled to retire, after which the insurgents attacked Tusi again. 

A telegram from Hodeida, dated 30th April, states that the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca haa arrived at Lith with 15,000 armed levies 
from Hedja* and is on his way to Kunfuda to proceed against the 
pretender. The tribesmen are flocking to the Shereefs bann er. 

Cholera is raging in the Turkish garrison at Lith. 

The Commander-inOiief in Yemen reports that the rebels have 
evacuated and the troops have occupied all thyf fortified positions 
hitherto surrounded or heW by the rebels H? adds that the whole 
vilayet has resumed ha foitner aspect and there is no further trace 
of rebels. 


Djavid Bey, Minister of Finance, has resigned and other 
Ministers, also representing the advanced section of Young Turks, 
are expected to resign as n result of dissensions within the party 
which resulted in the victory of the Conservatives. 

Persia. 

Thk two brothers, the heads of die Kavam family who were 
arrested by the General of Fare, it is now reported, were subsequent¬ 
ly released, but while they were proceeding with an escort to Bushire 
they fell into on ambush and one of them was killed The missing 
member of the KAvam family has taken sanctuary in the British 
Consulate at Shiraz. The Kashgais, between whom and the 
Kavam family a feud existed, are suspected. 

In the House of Commons Sir Edward Grey announced that 
the Government had applied to Persia for an option to construct a 
railway in the south-west of Persia with British capital. Sir E. Grey 
added: 11 1 cannot at present make any statement regarding the 
terms of the application or the nature of the reply." 


China. 

An Edict has been published establishing a regular Cabinet. 
Prince Clung will be President and Natung and Hsu-Shih-Chapg 
Vice Presidents. Laing-Tung-Yen will be President of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Prince Ching-Natuug and Hsu-Shih-Chang 
have been appointed members of the bureau to prepare the 
Constitution 

Kabul. —— 

In connection with the fate of Dr. Abdul Ghani and the others 
«ho were imprisoned in Kabul after ihe discovery of the plot 
against the Amir’s life, a Frontier correspondent now states that in 
consequence of information given by one of the prisoners the 
police raided the house of Amir-ud-din, a Peshawari employed as 
the health officer at Kabul, pid seized some letters and documents. 
Amir-ud-din has been detained in custody pending the arrival of 
the Amir from Jellalabad. 

A Frontier correspondent slates that the Amir has ordered 
a workshop to be built outside the Kabul gate of Jellolabad city, 
where apparently there are means of carrying out iron and steel 
work. Orders have further been issued for new roads from 
Laghman, one to Nunla and an other to Pint Khel. These are 
intended tr. improve the communications in the Khugiatu country. 


Excavation in Jerusalem. 

A British exploring party, who for the past two years have been 
excavating in Jerusalem, working according to a secret cypher for 
the purpose of discovering the tombs of the kings of Judah, and 
possibly David's treasures, found that a particular spot which they 
desired to approach was only accessible from the Mosque of Omar. 
They appear to have gained admission to the „Mosque at night, it 
is alleged, h> bribing the attendants. The affair Leaked out and 
produced popular cxcitcmenl, acronqianicd by demonstrations in 
the struts. Appeals were made to Constantinople, and the Govern¬ 
ment promised an enquiry. The populace were then appeased. 

1 The excavations were conducted throughout with great secrecy, 
but in a most scientific manner with up-to-date machinery. The 
work centred round Mount Moriah, which is already honeycombed 
with rock hewn passages It is hoped to discover the golden doors 
of the temple of gold and the implements of the ritual. 

The incident at Jerusalem has aroused a storm of protest in 
Constantinople 

The Deputies from Jerusalem put questions on the subject 
to the Minister of the Interior who explained that the excavations 
carried out by the party were the result of an agreement with the 
former Grand Vizier. The treasure hunters, he said, had, however, 
met with no success in their excavations. They had asked the 
Government’s permission to make an attempt from the Mosque of 
Omar, which permission had not been granted. Then they succeed¬ 
ed in corrupting the officials. These latter tad already been arrested. 
An inquiry into the matter tad not established whether any objects 
tad been stolen. An uproarious debate followed the Minister's reply 
who subsequently agreed to answer interpellations on the subject 
during the session. 
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Skekms of cunos^eem In have a uxJe of morals and manners of 
their own, and wo hear of gruesome relics 
Treasure-huntcri. such as ihe hand of Pharaoh or the tooth of a 
Viking forming pari or the treasures of other¬ 
wise civilized people, The latest of such cunos has been the head 
of Cromwell, about the identify of which Homeric battles arc being 
fought between Bishop Weldon and Sir Henry Mowarth. Scientific 
experimenters also seem to have deadened sensibilities, and it is 
not rare to And men in ihc vanguard of civilization botanizing 
over their mothers' graves That is a kind of mama which has no 
ingredient of sordidness at least in its composition Hut what can 
be said of the British exploring party which have been working for 
the last two years m Jerusalem to discover the tombs of the 
kings of Judah and possibly King David's treasures? Finding that 
a particular spot which they desired to approach was only accessible 
from the Mosque or Omar, they appear to have gained admission 
to the mosque at night by bribing Lhe attendants, [t appears 
from the reply of the Turkish Minister or the Intenor thut permission 
had been asked from the Government to mak* an attempt from 
the mosque but that it w&» naturally refused. The sequel showed 
that some of the very people who boast of their higher morality 
and sneer at the corruption of Orientals wcie guilty of the same 
practices, in addition to the no Jess disgraceful offence of making 
such a return for the hospitality of the Tuikiah Government 
which had permitted Lhe exploration in Jerusalem. Of course a 
sensation has been created in Jerusalem, and an uproarious 
debate followed the Ministers reply in the Turkish Parliament. 
The Turkish officials have already been arrested j but we would 
like to know what steps would be taken to punish their seducers. 
The Jews have been sneered at for hairsplitting discussion about 
swearing by the gold of the Temple instead of the Temple¬ 
ton We would now l^e 10 know whether these Christian 
explorers were really after the Temple or the gold. 


We have been pressed by a correspondent signing himself “ Justice * 
to publish a letter on the subject of the appoint 
Jnstiee Ran Mad. ment or u Market Superintendent by the Calcutta 
Corporation, in which it is asserted that 
the post should be reserved for Europeans only, but that as 
the Corporation has had enough experience of a European and 
a Bengalee, it is time to given charuxMo a Musaalman. Now, 
we see no reason why the post should he reserved for Europeans 
only, while we 9ec many why it should not. As regards Mus sulman 
applicants, we hope the Corporation would select a candidate entirely 
on his merits, and no one will repice more than we shall do if merit 
is discovered in a Mu&salman. But we shall have no grievance 
Against the Coiporarion if it flnda a Bengalee or any other non- 
Muslim to be more meritorious It is not by individual appoint¬ 
ments of this character that a Corporation or a Government can be 
judged. It is aftet reviewing its patronage in the owe of a large number 
of posts that any presumption of bias or prejudice ran arise. We 


» 


would, therefore, suggest to the correspondent a dispassionate review of 
the patronage exercised by the Corporation during the pest few 
years if he has any suspicion of racial and religious prejudice. But 
we shall not countenance any hare-brained suggestions for giving 
particular posts in rotation to members of different communities. 

A month ago we referred with great surprize and regret to the news 
which we had received from the United Pro- 
Govenunent Vinces that some Old Boys of Aligarh who had 

Servants and the applied for privilege leave due to them and had 

Moslem Univer- even obtained it in order to devote themselves to 
■ity. the work of the Moslem University, had been 

informed by their superior officers that they could 
not spend their well-earned leave in working for the salvation of their 
community even outside their own province. Commenting on this, we 
had refused to believe in what we considered, and brill consider, a 
negation of logic and commonsense, and had respectfully asked 
for the issue of a clear and categorical official denial by means 
of a Press Commumqui We regret to say that our efforts to know 
what specific instructions have been issued to Government servants 
on the subject have proved unavailing. We are only informed that 
it is Against the standing orders of the United Provinces Government 
for public servants to ask for or receive subscriptions It is not 
clear from this whether the standing order prohibits public servants 
from asking for or receiving all kinds of subscriptions, or only sub¬ 
scriptions of a particular character. For instance, does the standing 
order come in the way of public servants asking for and receiving 
subscriptions for the District and Provincial Exhibitions, the Lady 
Minlo Nursing Association, the I-ady Dufferin Hospital Fund, 
the Lucknow Medical College Fund, or the King Edward Memorial 
Funds m the various districts ? We admit that public servants may 
abuse their official position by making people within their respective 
jurisdictions subscribe for funds against their own will, and that 
the standing order in question is a wholesome and necessary check 
m such cases But we cannot admit that it has any reasonable 
application outside a public servant’s own jurisdiction, and we hold 
that it is the duly of the Local Government to explain when and 
where only the standing order applies. Nor is it clear whether the 
order comes in the way of a public servant explaining to the people 
the advantages of a charity without asking any one in par¬ 
ticular Lo give a subscription or receiving it In thn absence of any 
intimation from die Government, such os we sought more than 
once, it is open to public servants to interpret the standing order 
in any way they like, and it will only be bare justice if contraven 
TiOns of the standing order, from the Governments 1 point oT view, are 
overlooked by giving the contravenes the benefit 01 the doubt. A 
safer line to take is the sincerest form of flattery, namely, tbc imita¬ 
tion of the highest officials in the province. And for the benefit of 
the seeker of precedents we would quote the laudable example of the 
Hon. Sir John Hewett who asked for subscriptions for the 
University buildings at Allahabad some two yeArs ago. His Honour's 
appeal was sent in due course to the Secretary to the Trustees 
of the Aligarh College, and was conveyed to the Old Boys 
assembled for the Annual Reunion. There can, therefore, be ml 
harm if an Old Boy in the service of the Government of the 
United Provinces appeals for funds for the Moslem University 
even in his own jurisdiction, for it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two cases. If the permanent Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces honoured the standing order of his 
own Government in the breach more than in the observance, 
we cannot conceive that he was ignorant of this order Or failed 
to understand its true significance. We had taken die only 
reasonable course of referring the matter to his successor, with 
a humble request that he would throw some light on ttotuutter. 
Foiling iu our effort to gat the matter cleared officially* neither 
we nor our readers can be blamed if we misufiderktand the 
meaning and purport of die standing order and err through 
oui unaided judgment 
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Tin Midrapore suits have been a god-send to our contemporary, the 
Bengalee, and provide more than half its 
Allegations. copy* But evidently the verbatim report of the 

evidence was not enough when the editorial 
arrangements were somewhat dislocated by the transfer of the 
office of the Bengalee to its new location, and an editorial comment 
on Mr. Weston's evidence filled the empty space The Advocate- 
‘General thereupon drew the attention of Mr. Justice Fletcher to 
this contempt of court, and a rule was issued to show cause why 
the editor, printer and publisher of the paper should not he sent 
to prison. Fortunately for our^ contemporary, the rule did not 
mention the guilty parties by name In the meantime, an apology 
duly appeared in its editorial columns, immediately on the heels, of 
a contradiction by the Government uf Bengal of some of its 
allegations against the Calcutta Police and a consequent apologia in 
the editorial columns Btating that such things must happen 
sometimes in the best regulated pajiers. The learned counsel 
representing the eminent editor of our contemporary 
waived the technical objection and stated that the editor " not 
willing to be harassed ” by further proceedings had made an affidavit 
The Advocate-General did not press the matter further on 
Behalf of the Aggrieved party, and the rule was consequently 
discharged. In f he issue of 9th May our contemporary publishes 
this fact in a significant head line bold enough for all to see. 
But a still bolder head line announces that the contempt of 
court was only " alleged/' This is delightful. AH young journalists 
are warned by the veterans that it is never safe to publish news 
without scattering with a fairly liberal hand such words os 14 alleged,” 
14 stated,” and 44 reported ” all over the “copy." And it is on r PCf 
that a junior sub-editor inserted several such words in announcing 
Ihe birth of a child and its parentage. We presume that 1.1 this 
case also it is the junior subeditor who is responsible fer this 
strict adherence to the advice of the veteran Although Mr. Justice 
Fletcher appears to have said in the judgment that 14 there can be 
no doubt in my opinion that the article docs constitute contempt 
of court,” and although in the same issue hi which this judgment 
is printed uur contemporary takes the Police to task *a shadowing 
Hiranya within twenty-four hours of hi* releiis; after a protracted 
trial, Asking in the tones of shocked umocenre, “ is this consistent 
with the respect winch the police o*e to 'he highest trikinal in 
the land,” our contemporary has with delightiul waywardness 
announced the contempt of the court of which it found 
guilty by the highest tribunal in the land a mere allegation. 
O, Consistency ! how many jests art perpetrated in thy mme. 


Wk are glad that Bengal has shown its appreciation of Lhe free 
and compulsory Elementary Education Bill of 
Universal Primary the Hon. Mr. GokhaJe and a successful 
Education. meeting took place at the Albert Iiali in 

Calcutta. Some of the leading men of 
Bengal were present at the meeting and M:. Justice Saroda Charau 
Milter presided. Several gentlemen who could not attend the 
meeting wrote letters of sympathy. It is too late in the day to 
preach the benefits of Primary Education. The only point* which 
deserve attention are whether Primary Education shall be 
compulsory, whether it shall be free of cost to thj poor, And 
whether any special tax should be borne by the people in order to 
meet the increased expenditure. One of the chief difficulties of 
the Government is undoubtedly the element of compulsion. It is 
argued that ours is * foreign Government. We wish th/tt in 
this matter at least our Government forgot that it was foreign, 
and we can guarantee that the people on their part will also forget this 
feet .. It is impolitic to make them too often conscions of the foreign 
character of the Government, and if the reminders come from 
the Government itself, they are fer more dangerbua than when 
they come from the malcontents. We have akeady noted that 
His Highness the Gaekwar, though he is a foreigner in Gujrat, 
did not ftinch from .resorting to compulsion in the matter of the 


people’s uplifting. No dire results have followed from this policy 
in Baroda, and even the most ignorant parents have never 
misunderstood the motives of the Gaekwar. The Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale, however, has not thrown the odium of compulsion 
on the Government, but has saddled the loeal bodies themselves 
with that responsibility. Moreover, compulsion could only be 
exercised when a large percentage of the children of school- 
going age attended the schools without any compulsion, and 
as each local area is to be dealt with separately there is no chance 
of a premature resort to compulsion in certain areas merely with 
a view to attain an inexpedient uniformity. There are some, 
however, who doubt wheLher compulsion would be necessary 
when educat’on is free. They really misunderstand the signi¬ 
ficance of the present situation. It appears to them that poverty 
is the sole obstacle in the way of the masses, when 
in fart it is mostly ignorance. To believe that the ignorant 
who are jxxir will rush to the schools if the fees are abobshed is 
to credit them with an intelligent appreciation of the benefits of 
education which is inconsistent w’th their ignorance. Wc think the 
figures of Baroda would convince such reasuners of their mistake, 
for they prove that though education was free even before 1906, 
it was not till 11 had become compulsory that the schools 
began to be filled The lale Mr R C Dutt wrote in his report of 
the Baroda Administration for the year 1903-4 that 78,627 pupils 
of holh sexes attended 1,244 vernacular schools, and said that 
“ the Administration of Baroda can point with pardonable pride 
10 two facts, that nearly 40 per cent of the villages in the Slate 
have schools, and nearly 44 per cent, of the boys of school-going 
age attend schools. 4 The pride was pardonable indeed, but how 
much more leason for pnde there is now, after the introduction 
of romplusion, when the number of schools has increased to 2,833 
and the number of pupils has gone up to 1,64,737. Baroda can 
now boast of more than 90 per cent of villages having schools 
and 80 per cent of boys of school-going age attending such schools. 
In other words, complusion has produced results twice as good 
as free Primary Education alone could do. In spite of this, the 
Minister of Baroda, Mr C N. Seddon, I.C.S., is not satisfied. 
He is an extremely cautious panegyrist of the educational system 
of Baroda, but the only hesitation which he feefe in praising the 
experiment more is that compulsion has not been as strict as it ought 
to be. He writes in the List report that “it is by no means an 
assured success, hut a praiseworthy attempt with an excellent 
chance of final success . , . « Half the girls who ought to go 
to school under the law do not do so, and a good many boys 
escajm.’ 4 Thi«- will no doubt be remedied in time, for a praiseworthy 
leniency has been exercised m using compulsion in the beginning. 
The village Patel is authorised to exempt the defaulters from 
fines for the first three offence^ and even after that 
the finjs have been exceedingly mild, seldom exceeding 2 annas 
per month. More rigour is now being used, the maximum of 
fines being also raised from Rs. a to Ra. 5, and a continuous 
absence lor ten days which rendered the parents liable to a fine 
having been reduced to six days. We hope at this rate there 
will not be a single child not attending school who has not been 
exempted from attendance according to the rules. So much 
can compulsion do. 


Another question which has to be considered is the levy of a 
special education rate. In the Bill of the 
The Education Cem. Hon. Mr. Gokhale, Section 8 runs thus s— 
“ In any such area as aforesaid ( 1. e. t sanc¬ 
tioned by the Local Government) the Municipality or District 
Board may, with the previous sanction of the local Government, 
levy a special education rate the proceeds of which shall be devoted 
exclusively to the provision of elementray education for the boys 
residing in the area.” The Bill does not lay it down that such a 
rate shall be levied; but it does lay down that if levied 
it shall be devoted exclusively to elementary education It is no 
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doubt the duty of a civilized Government to provide elementary 
education for the masse*, just as it is the duty of such a Govern¬ 
ment to provide pure air and water fur the healthy existence of 
its subjects. Every school-boy knows that the Government 
provides these, necessaries of life by taxing the people. Many of 
the peoples’ needs are satisfied out of the general revenues of the 
country, but others are satisfied out of taxes raised exclusively for 
the purpose. No advocate of education has asked fur a contribution 
from the British Exchequer for Universal primary Education. The 
only question is whether such education should be provided for out 
of the general Imperial Revenue, or special local taxation Now, 
n special tax is preferable because it is ear marked for thr purpose, 
and cannot be touched by the Oliver Twist? of the Army nr other 
upending Departments. A local tax is more suitable because local 
nre&s have to be dealt with separately and not simultaneously. Mr 
Gokhlale suggests that the local bodies should contribute a third of the 
expenditure, the Imperial Government contributing the balance This 
is nut an unjust allotment, and a contributory basis has been accepted 
even by His Highness the Gaekwar. Hitherto 1,223 large schools in 
thp larger villages were maintained by the State, and 1,610 schools 
in the smaller villages were maintained by the local bodies In the 
interests of primary education itself, and not wishing to subject 
education to the risks involved in the experiment in local self govern' 
ment, the Gaekwar has now abolished all such distinctions, and all 
primary schools are now directly under State control But local 
bodies are required to contribute one-third of their revenues fur 
Primary Education. Loral Cess amounts toRs 7,60,000 m Baroda, and 
the estimated expenditure on village schools last year out of this 
revenue was Rs. 2,18,000. As the local bodies could not in their 
present financial condition pay more that Rs 1,49,00a, the 
State promised to |iay the balance as a special grant Theie is, there¬ 
fore, neither a theoretical justification for the opposition of some 
people to an education cess, nor a precedent in the action of the 
Gaekwar, whom even they must regard as an ardent advocate of local 
self-government The fact is that nothing is certain in life exrqtt 
death—and taxes Those gentlemen who have thought fit to raise 

an outcry in Bengal against the ce»s cannot pretend to think that 
they can oppose with any chance of success the levy of any general 
lax in IndiA. They cannot arrest the lund ol Government if it 
chooses to carve out a new Province and provide foi its maintainance 
They cannot force it to declare peace when it chooses to de r uuv 
war on its Frontier. They cannot prevent :t fioin raising die 

salaries of its officials or increasing the cadre of any of 
its Services. Bui a chance i9 now given to them to say whether 
or not thc^y would have universal education even if at the cost 
of an extra education rale, and they have deemed u patri¬ 
otic and courageous to say they shill not have it. They 
would no doubt consider it better to pay Hs. 2 in t \iru general 
taxes for an increase in the Army and keep their brelhem 111 ignorance 
than to pay Re. t of extra local taxation and educate them. If this 
is courage and patriotism, we prefer to be pusillanimous nuhLT than 
patriotic, A lady was shown a book called 11 How To Bo 
Happy Though Married. She said, 11 Bother the happiness, but 
tell me how to be married ” Our patriots should apply this to thuj 
own case. The masses have to be educated, even if wc have to pat 
a cess for the purpose. Bother the cess, but lei them be educated 1 


One of the speaker* at the Albert Hall Meeting, fresh from his 
triumphs in another place, explained how he 
The Mu —ohm and had betn induced to break his sow of silence, 
Primary Education. *nd hoped that the Local Government would 
find money for Primary Educational he had 
already arranged matters .so as to reduce its expenditure on political 
trials. He rejoiced to find Muhammadans taking their full shore in 
the advocacy of Mr Gokhak s Bill; but a lawyer used to the gentle 
ait of persuading juries and judges even to accept the worse for the 
better reason was unusually tactless in dealing with his Muhammadan 
brethren, who were perhaps for the first time ranged under the same 


banner with him. It was not particularly kind nor, we should 
think, just and true to say that the Muhammadan attitude was different 
now from their habitual pose as clamant candidates for a dispro¬ 
portionate number of the posts of Sub-Registrars and Sub-Inspectors. 
With his large and lucrative practice, due no doubt to his natural 
abilities and excellent education, the speaker could afford to despise 
these humble posts. But it is not in the best of tastes to sneer at the 
poor or the ignorant To many a man the post of a Sub-Registrar 
or a Sub-Inspector is the height of his ambition, and it may make 
all the difference between respectable comfort and abject and sordid 
poverty, if not between life and death. If the Mussalmans clamoured 
for these posts it was because richer and more forward communi¬ 
ties had not despised them in practice even if they had snceered 
at them in theory. And if they were more clamant for these posts 
than the people of Bengal, they were also more eager to be taxed 
for the sake of education tlian Bengal has yet been. The 
lime to sneer at them would be after and nut before showing 
an equal if not greater desire for the levy of a special education rate 
At Karachi the All-India Educational Conference passed a resolu¬ 
tion in favour of such a cess for the Mussalmans of Sind with 
their unanimous approval, and the Government ol Bombay is 
considering the detail? of a Bill for this purpose. At Bogra 
the Eastern Bengal and Assam Muhammadan Educational 
Conference also passed a similar resolution, and efforts have been made 
to frame a Bill for that Province also. Mussalmans have paid all 
the general taxes like other communities, without having gained 
to an equal extent from these taxes in the matter of their 
education. They have preferred to build the> own colleges and 
schools at their own expense, and are now raising an unusually 
large fund fora Moslem University. As Babu Surendra Nath Sen said 
at the Albert HaII meeting, it would be better to take a leaf 
from their book in the matter of the educational cess than 
tn follow the lead of the loud-voiced Indian World in opposing, 
it, or of the Bengalee and the Amnia Bazar Pa ink a ir> 
damning the Bill with doubts and suffocating it wiih silence. 
The Muhammadans, however, have to be reminded that compul¬ 
sion is borrowed from their own religious traditions. In Boroda 
the vernacular name for compulsory education is 
which is reminiscent of the well-known Tradition of the Prophet, 

Lfc LiW y fLfe* Ji flftj f 

(Education is compulsory for Muhammadan men and Muhammadan 
women ) It is they who have gained most from compulsion in Baroda^ 
for while 8 yi percent of the total papulation of Baroda attends 
Primary Schools, there are no less than 15,455 Mulammadan' 
children in the schools out of a Mu^salman population of 1,65,014, 
which give's a percentage of 9^. There are several Muhammadan 
.States m which education is free, and in Rampur not only 
Primary but also Secondary English and Higher Oriental Education' 
is also free If compulsion according to the Prophet's clear 
pronouncement was resorted to in these States also, they would 
nut, we are confident, lack behind th£ advanced State of Baroda. 


It is cu 1 ternary for our bureaucracy to reply to the demands aiuf 
protests of the educated classes by referring them 
The Dumb to the 11 dumb millions" who are alleged to be 

Millioea. quite happy and contented and opposed to the 

demands of the educated few. If the millions are 
really dumb, we do not know by what secret power of divination the 
bureaucracy learns what they have to say. It is, therefore, necessary 
in the very interests of the educated classes to convert the mutes 
into eloquent witnesses or the truth, and the middle and the upper 
classes should not shrink from any 9elf-aacrifice in order to educate- 
them. The speed of the fleet is the speed of the lowest shipt 
and all communities and all classes must march togetlier if India 
wishes to achieve success. Any very remarkable disparity between tjbe- 
intellectual conditions of different communities and classes would' br 
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fatal to national progress. The object-lesson of Brahmanism, with 
the most profound metaphysics as the pursuit of the highest caste, 
and the evils of idolatory and some of the most superstitious and, in 
some cases, even savage rites and cure monies of the lowest caste, 
is one which should not be forgotten by those who desire to build 
up a glorious Indian nationality Our poor are not the Calibans 
who after being educated would turn round and lell us 

11 You taught me language, and my profit em't 
" Is, I know how to curse " 

It is not, however, the duly of the more educated Indians alone to 
uplift the masses. There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
it was regarded by some of the bureaucrats that higher education was 
a nvstake and that they should raise a counterpoise Lo the educated 
classes by educating the masses Lord Cur/on had not failed to notice 
the suspicions of the educated classes about the eagerness shown by the 
officials in his days for Primary Education, and he fell the suspicions 
to be strong enough to deserve a diidaimer The following extract 
from his speech at the Educational Conference ui .Simla on 
2nd September 1901, is worthy of consideration to-day. “ Primary 
Education -by winch I understand dir teaching of the masses in the 
vtifnacula 1 —opens a wider and a more* contested field of study. 1 
am urn nl those who Ih/nk that Government has not fulfilled its 
dul) in this respect. Ever since the cold breath ol Macaulay’s 
riidoiiL jjussed over the la-ld of tl.e Indian languages and Indian 
Ilm ho-.ks, the elementary education ol the [Kinpfo m their own 
toiigius has shrivelled and pined. .What is ilie souhl of 
suspicion, superstition, outbreaks, crime— ye*, and also 111 much 
of the agrarian discontent and suffering among the massis? It is 
ignorance And what -s lhe only amidol-; to ignorance? Knowledge 
[n proportion as we tearh the inassts, so we shall make thru lot 
happier, and 111 proportion as they un happier, so lhe\ will 
bu*ome more useful members ol the body i»ohm. BuL if l 
Ihns stoutly urge the r Imins of lhe educahon ol the people, 
there is one misapprehension 10 winch 1 must protest 
aue nst being exposed the man who defend" Primary Education 
1* ,1-.' therefore diqiaiaging Highci Educalon h is one of 
the peculiar incidents of journalist* crihnsm as practised 
in the Native Press, that you cannot express approval of ovu. [lung 
vwthcMp being supposed Lo i.nply disapproval of auolfier I**t 
me say then, in older to dixirm this part«"uUr Sine «f comment, 
that I regard both ulemuntarv aiiu higher ,-duciUion as equally 
Lhe duty and the care ol Gnvmnmei r, and rtiai it does not loi one 
moment Mm, beams* the o-il -* encourage*, that the oLhcr will 
therefore bt suited As a in,vit-.i \A r aa «rc haw rushed ahead 
wnliMir English education : and Uu. lunmu’ars with fheir 'milt.Lu 
•Ium.s clientele have been left almost stainin g at the post They 
ha^e in make up egood d^al ol leeway 111 Hit race liefore any one can 
be sir peered of .showing them undue favour " Four years afte. 'bis, 
1/tid Goraon again sjjoke m an Kdutaii'inal Omferen^ htld at Simla, 
and -aid with reference to elemental> eduuiuon that, 'if i.s api 10 he 
neglected m India in favour of the louder calls and ihemoie showy 
ussults of higher education Both are equally neeevtau * bu* in this 
structure ol Indian Society one i» tne foundation, and the other 
the coping-stone , and we who are reNpufKible must bt careful not 
to forget the needs of the voiceless masses while we provide fur the 
interests of the tf.ore highly favoured minority who are better able 
to protect themselves." We regard the Bill of the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale as a double challenge He throws the gauntlet to 11 the more 
highly favoured minority " to prove that it is no less eager to protect 
the interests of the ,l voiceless masses " than its entics, or than it is 
eager to project ita own interests On the other hand, U is a challenge 
to the Government that it is not enough to criticise the educated 
classes and profess a deep Solicitude for the interests of the masses. 
The Government should do something more practical than it 
has yet done. There is An Indian »ying that the hive of the heart is 
best displayed through the band Let us see whether the educated 
minority shrinks from taxing itself to pay * a thind of the charges of 
Primary Education,^ its critics hesitate beforp making it compulsory 


at the instance of the people themselves, and contributing the balance 
of the cost from the general revenues of the country 


Mr M. H Donoiiok, the War Correspondent, in a despatch from 
Rome asserts that Riccioti Garibaldi has 
The Modem Jehad, already enlisted 10,000 International Volun¬ 
teers to fight for Albania against the Turks. 
I hc political difficulties of Turkey are well known. It is a mosaic 
of races and nationalities, languages and creeds, which surpasses for 
variety anything known in the modern or the ancient world. 
Difficult as the task of Government always must be in such 
countries—and *e 111 India know something of the difficulty— 
it has been aggiavated for the lost century by the backing given 
U the malcontents by foreign Powers Russia presumes to protect 
the -Slavs and the followers of Orthodoxy. France comes forward 
as the defenders ol the I Jilin races, and Italy combines with these 
pretensions a claim L11 be the defender ol the Roman Catholic 
faith No wonder that the Turkish Empire is honeycombed with 
factious discontent While England, Austria and Germany are 
using then good offices in favour of Greece, and Christendom looks 
on with placid loli'iiim r nil the trouble 111 Yemen, Signor Gunbaldi, 
the possessor ol .1 noble and respected name, is organising an inter¬ 
national Ion. c ol Volunteers in light against 'Turkey in Albania To 
many nf our readers this would appear to indicate a romantic 
sympathy such as ihnL nl Byron, or an intellectual attachment, 
hke that nf Gladstone, lor Greece But in that case the Empire 
ui lhe Tsar tl.i noble ally o' nurofcn Government, offers excellent 
opportunities lor lIh romantic and imelletted QuixoLps of Europe. 
A Hood of light is, bow cut, thrown mi the news if wc remember 
llul Rirnoh Garibaldi is an Italian, that 15,000 Albanians live 
in Suilv and Calabria, that about u third ol the Albanians in 
firkey .ue Roman (\id.olits, mid that lhe Tosks of Southern Albania 
are within Liu pohLval sphere ol influence, so to speak, of Italy. 
Wc nope. theM inis will tic borne in mind by the 10,000 interna 
ilonal uRs|«iws ut fialy .md ( aitiolirism who are enlisting a* 
Volume*, rs in this modern Jchdd 1 

Verse. 

The Realm of Woe. 

Grim sorrow haLh a kingdom of her own 
Begirt with weird depths of gLxmiy vale, 

Wherein hushed voices whimper many a tale 
Of wasted liopc, Ambition overthrown 
Ere yet her nimble sons to fanu* have grown. 

And Low with 1 reinless vigils waxen pale, 

And Friendship rut in twain by hand of bale, 

Ynd Itaiih liewraycd, and Joy for ever flown 

Her realm is thickly ribbed with avenues strait 
Of Cypress tall and willows darkling seen 
For dust of dead desires, and m between 
Behold ' funereal Death with pensive gait 
I ollowing dose the sphinx-like form of Fate 
To pluck her poppy blossoms from the green 
Oft have l travelled in that twilight laud, 

And found it passing strange with ghostly sights, 

And flirtings to and fro of spectral lights 
In dark recesses of its bosky strand. 
r Then have I seen strange figures on the sand, 

And weary shadows crouching on tbe heights 
Of haunted hills, and in the bays and bights 
Hast heard the boom of sobs on either hand 
No loathe wanders in this realm of woes, 

But Irom the eyes of such as sojourn there, 

Drifted or driven like the hunted hare, 

Many a bitter stream of water flows, 

Though where they wend no mortal ever knows, 

And yet the luckless land is never bare- 

Wasrri. 
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The Chinese Miracle, 

Europe has called I he East “ changeless ’ and it must be so. 
But the victories of Japan in Manchuria compelled Europeans to 
revise their formula about the East with a bewildering suddenness, 
and put a new vigour and hope and life nfto other Eastern nations. 
Wc in India also hop id that a bright futuje was in store for the Lind 
of ohi birth; but evidently the halo of Japan was assumed to be 
big c nough for two, and though we have moved we have noi gone 
much farther. Turkey and Persia i»v< rthrew their disjKitic rukrs 
and introduced the Constitutional Gnvcrnmciii whuh they needed. 
India had already a Government to some extent broad-based on 
the peoples' will, in spite of the pretensions and the practices of 
the British bureaucracy, and no revolution was nticsstry or 
desirable. Bui the people i Quid have dom much more than they 
have dune if the will and the strength were then. We have no 
sympathy with the vimvs of the Extremists about tin British 
connection ; but we must confess there is a gram of truth m the 
Extremists' abhorrence for the mendicant policy of u set tiun ol tlu* 
people. Wc seem to be able to do nothing without the help ol the 
bureaucracy we condemn, and our own indolence rind meoniiK-tence 
are obscured by the smoke we create by a vociferous disapprobation 
of the Government’s alleged unwillingness lu help us Verily, 
the abuse of Government covers many a sui, While wi June l*en 
wasting our energies in speh futile pursuits, another mime le lues liecn 
accomplished by an Eastern iieople, namely, the ( h.iu-se, whom 
Indians have |>erhai>s been despising since the dawn ol hislory Wt 
do not refer to the re-organizatiou of the Chinese army or the 
creation of swadesht Railways in China, nor even to the t reareri 
of a Senate and the lotmation ol a Cabinet on Luiu/uan lines Wc 
refer to the harder task of a reform ol one ol the worst and most 
settled ol habits, the habit ul ujmiin smoking. \\ l indulge in no 
hyperbole in saying that this is a more siu|xjiiUmi* miracle than the 
victory ol Japan against Chino, or even the J.i|wnest sjo t sscs in 
Manchuria against ihe Mammoth ol Europe l u. .i i oiiijiunson 
we must go buck to the rise of Islam, when dcLuicht-d Arabia 
came out of the furnace of Islamic rdoini awlivly i hanged and 
renovated country The marvel ii thaL the <hangu in ( lunu >s not 
the result of a religious revival but iniTuly tin giuwlh of an aehw, 
though silent, patriotism. 

The Times, writing on tbc subjcil, ^.lys ihai “when the Edict 
of 1906 lor the suppression of the use 01 opium wc.it funli, wc laid 
no reason to suppose iliut it was more seriously intended than 
scores of other paper reform .schemes wlurh h,.u proved :o U. 
stillborn.’* In fact, Great IJriLam lor Lhe most /cut doubuxl ih-* 
sincerity as well as the powei ol ('hum to dim sudi ,u an unwing 
reform. The Times had written m No remix*r igoG, th. l if China 
performed the task which die had set heiscll with even partial 
success during the ten years she had allotted lui if, “Jit would 
have demonstrated that hfr rulers exercise a t>way over die minds 
and conscience* of hir people such as no Western Govt run. cut cun 
claim and such as Wen:urn people* can hardly cumprehi mi 1 

Luckily for China, Lord M or ley was die Secretary ni &iatt lor 
India, and although he pretended iv sneer at /icople m England 
who wished to display righteousness in themselves ‘it th^ expense of 
others, he entered into the negotiation* widi characteristic sincerity, 
if also characteristic caution, and China seeuitd ui 1907 the agree- 
nien which bos uow been renewed with imjiortaiu modifications, 
India undertook to reduce her exports to China, winch had averaged 
51,000 cheitl m the preceding five years, by a tenth every year, until 
the trade expired at the end of 1917. But these anangements were 
tentatively made in the first instance lor three years. At the end of 
1910, India was to review the situation, and the agreement was to be 
continued only if China could-.prove that she had reduced the 
production of native opium in the same ratio. When this period 


expired, China could not produce any actual statistics to prove the 
effectiveness of her prohibition, but, says the Pekin correspondent 
of the Times, 11 from a number of independent observers evidence 
w*as torthcoming that she had accomplished more than she had 
promised" In igo8, India was to export 61,900 chests, including 
Ihe export of 16,000 chests to the Smut 3 Settlements, Borneo, Siam and 
other Asiatic countries outside India, to which Sir Sassoon David drew 
attention in a resolution moved during the discussion of the last 
Budget China was expected to import 45.900 chests, but she actually 
imporUd only 42,122 ihesis In 1909, the exports from India were 10 
be 56,800 chests of which it was believed China would import 40,800 
Her actual imports were, however, 42,183, the nsc being due 10 
the high price of Indian opium on account of the- restriction 
on the output of Lhe native drug The fact was that the opium 
mei chants never believed m the sincerity of the Chinese Govern 
ment 111 its crusade against opium. It may have been that in 
order to create doubts in the minds of British statesmen, and thus 
per/ietuatc a lucrative Lruffu, *hey pretended to be sceptic* of China's 
sincerity much as thi y pretend to be to-duy. The result wa« that 
they imported in anticipation ot the removal of all rsstnctions 111 the 
future and increased their slocks, paying enormous prices and 
holding their opium for an expected rise Ust year, however, 
instead of absorbing 35,700 chests as she was expected to do, 
China imported only 30,654, with Lhe result that the amount 
in stock until lately in bonded stores m ireaty ports was estimated 
to Ijl no IfSi than 18,000 chests 

While this has been the situation so far as the imports were 
concerned, China has proved her sincerity and ability to 
against opium by restricting ihe inland production still mure 
successfully On 30th September 1906, Sir John Jo:dan reported 
on 11 the iiiimmse difficulty ol stopping growth of the poppy m 
the four large and disLint provinces ol Shansi, Shensi, Szechuan, 
and Yunnan, in most of which u is the staple crop." Writing again 
on 21 si October of the same year, he described the reports iroin 
Shansi and Vunnan as “bearing eloquent testimony to the good 
work done in both." Bui In: re ] juried that “comparatively little 
has been done to check cither the consumption or the cultivation 
of the drug 111 .Verhuan, by far ihe largest producing area m lhe 
Empire, the province which will furnish the supreme ten ol ihe 
success or failure of the problem ol total prohibition ” It was 
then lore to S/echuun, that magnificent province of the west, to 
which Sir Alexander Hosie directed his attention in Ins investigations. 
Evidently his report 1* so convincing that there remains no doubt 
whutuvri of the success of ( hina in the opium crusade 

Theicsult is th.it a new opium agreement lias bum signed 
in the 50th year after Ihe latificaticn of the godless treaty ol 
Tientsin by which Lhe opium trade had first been legalized The 
1907 arrangement of annual deduction of Indian export and a proper 
uonnte diminution of the production of opium in China haa been con¬ 
tinued, mid >k recognizing China's successful /imbibition, Britain agrees 
that the importation of Indian opium shall cease earlier if native pnodtu - 
tion reuses " China hail asked that as each province suppresses the 
growth of the poppy and forbids the im/iort of native o/uum 
England should likewise forbid the import of Indian opium into 
that province. But the British Government had made an alternative 
proposal to exclude Indian opium from all proving of China and 
Manchuria, even from provinces in which there are treaty porta, 
tyith the exception of .seven eastern provinces. This was according 
to the Chinese contention a concession more apparent than real, as 
these seven provinces consumed ten times more Indian opium 
than all the rest of the Chinese Empire, and China offered as an 
alternative to permit the continued entry of Indian opium into Canton 
and Shanghai, the two chief ports of entry, in spite of provincial 
protests against such invidious distinctions. In the agreement which has 
just been signed the Chinese have proved successful, and Indian opium 
shall not be conveyed to provinces which shall prove the local 
suppression of the production, providing Shanghai and Canton ire 
tig last ports to be closed. 
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The exports of India to China would be 30,600 chests in 1911 
and would be reduced by 5,100 every year as arranged in 1907 'Die 
Indian Government, the Protected States of Centra] India and the Stale 
Baroda are face to face with a large loss of revenue. But the Chinese 
Government are prepared to sustain a still greater loss. This will, 
however, be temporarily lessened by a provision in the new agree¬ 
ment which allows China to increase the consolidated duty and 
tax on Indian opium from 110 taels, or about Rs. 2ao, |>er chest 
—which was formerly sold for about Rs. 1,500—to 350 taels, or about 
Ra. 700 per chest, each chest now fetching about Rs. 3,750 This 
consolidated import tax is to bg the sole duty on Indian opium, 
and a uniform tax of 230 taels will be levied on Chinese opium also, 
and Provincial restrictions on wholesale dealings are to be removed 

Mr Max Muller, the British Charge d’Afikires, had proposed 
to China, last July, that to enable Iho reduction to he effectin' all 
opium leaving India for China should be car-marked, and only opium 
thu® certificated should he admitted Th»s was meant to prevent 
the importation into China of [iart of the 16,000 chests annually 
exported from India to the Straits and other Eastern markets outside 
China. This arrangement has evidently been accepted and una rli 
heated opium shall be debarred two months henri* 

As regards the sceptics of Chinn’s sincerity who had held their 
stocks for a rise, lists are being prepared of the Indian opium in 
store at Hongkong and b aided in Treaty ports Estimating Liu sc at 
18,000 chests, China had proposed to further restrict Indian L'|xiris 
by 6,000 chests per annum for three yeai s, audio allow the stock 
holders to sell the r sLocks in six months. They had whinol .uid 
complained that such swift retribution would nun them and that stoics 
valued at 6 croius could not be chared 111 ux months by jiiipul- 
bc^ry sales But there is a ready market lvlii at 1 financed lutes, and 
it was contended that the loss would be no more Mian threc-u jartus 
of a crorc, whicti, it was suggested, the British taxpayer should bear 
]l appears that the exports from India v uuld be redueea by j, 000 
■chests per annum for Lhrei. y-iars, in addition Lo llie regular redmWm 
of 5,100 chests per annum, to pn.v'nt the flooding cl China with 
5,300 chests from the bonded store* still in riic uvers. Mid to give the 
stoi k-hnlders a chance to bell without very peat loss. The shucks will 
bp admitted into the treaty [Kir ,s dur-ng 'ne next week at tile former 
duty and no lime limit has been prescribed r «.r tlieir s.ile. The 
payment of duty ;n advance of the sales would be .1 sufficient ha»dsli<p. 
and will periiaps result in a greater bramble in buyers tJian a direct 
time limit would have necessitated i5,oro dusts I1.1v.ng already 
uaid duty. Bm we hope no one will seriously suggest that th- 
losses cd the speculators m opuim nko ild be recneped ^y t!i ■ 
British taxpayer. They had ga nui enormously lor fifty year- 
through the Tientsin Treaty concluded Ik dv BniisJt Gov cm 
xbeui, In 1907, the Government accepted th* abrogation tv thai 
tieaty wi the course of thr m-xt ten years and gave the vtAciatars 
a sufficient warning Bui. greedy as ever f»»i die ga.n from 
another nation’s min, they chose to disregard me, signs of the 
times and behoved not t l iat which was, but that v r huh they wislud 
to he. The.reye* are now opened, and they wibli to ihniv: the 
burden of .their own short-sightrd rapautv on the British taxpayu 
Evidently, like the Lords, they tuve reckoned without the Ft. I Ion 
Mi. Lloyd George. He will 1>e a greater dragon n thuir path 
than any of Quoa's emblems—greater than laird Morley was 
in die path of Lord Haldane, or Sir Guy Wilson has been 111 
the primrose path of financial dalliance winch the heads 01 spending 
departments in India tread on a light fantastic toe. 

Should India be compensated ? Had it been only a question 
of the needs of India, we would certainly have demanded the 
compensation, She is a poor country. She is by no means so 
ligfatty taxed for her resources as the bureaucrats will have us 
believe. Her needs ore many and urgent, and all await the 
slackening of the financial stress. In the case/of some of the 
Protected States, such as Jaora and Rutland, the Hons of the opium 
revenue will exercise the ingenuity of the Chiefs and their financial 
advise greatly, and though the larger States, such as Baroda, 


Gwalior and Indore, will get over the loss a little more easily, they 
too would be great losers owing to the larger volume of their opium 
trade. The Times refers to the case of inn keepers who ore 
compensated when their licenses arc extinguished, and asks if Great 
Britain will treat the Princes and Chiefs of India less generously. 
But in the first place, the trade was never morally defensible, and 
India and her Princes should think twice before claiming a price 
for giving up whai must Lie regarded as a commercial vice. Secondly, 
if Henry V could live for over as a hero for being covetous of 
honour and not wishing one man more at Agincourt, should we 
and our Princes not say what he said —“ The fewer men, the greater 
share of honour" Should not India have the undivided honour 
of contributing by her great linanri.il sacrifices to the uplifting 
of a sister nation ? If the British conscience is siiffirirntly sensitive, 
there are a thousand and one ways of helping India. Could not His 
Majesty announce at his august Coronal ion that jiarL ol the upkeep of 
the British garrison in India would be borne hy the War Office in 
London, and relieve the Indian !’mires from [laying large subsidies for 
military contnigeius that are neither needed nor exist, and of main¬ 
taining out oi their impoverished resounes large liodies of 
Imperial Service Troops ? All this is possible, and no more than hare 
justice. Whether it will lie done is another matter, and the questions 
in the House of Commons about India’s contributions to the British 
N.ivy would point to possible action in the contrary direction. 

These considerations do not, however, end the matter. There is 
another and .1 more important question When China has earned 
out what the Times calls a 41 stupendous refon!!,” “ the greatest, the 
most daring, and, to all appearances, the most hopeless of all the 
reform projects sanctioned under the Vermillion Pencil in modern 
times,” wliiit is India going to do 7 The Times says 

riir npi'ivn habit wiu i iH|iU‘Mw,nal.ly practised by million;, of Chinese only 
fivi* Y'Mrs li is belli vt*d in critic a craving «, imperious as to 

he almost rmnshblc, md urel indulgence in it is extremely easy. 
No (Jmcrnu.enl. how-tcraulorratic 'Old however earnest, daii under¬ 
take to combat, say, the ilrin^ Mm m ICiiropp.in lands, wlin It i» m 
some reqwr'.s even more pernicious ihsm the opium halm, hv direct 
prohibitum enforced by ilu. niusl drasl ic pen at Lies Yci measures 
Mich ti■» ill' '.Irtngi it of VVisUrn limerimienK must have H inched from 
s dangerous mil unpr.iUif .ili(< in uny age .anri any country luei lieen 
l.iki n. .in*l n]j|nri.iitly enforced by lhe notoriously weak unci corrupt 
(Anlral Govern men' ol i'limit. ll Ins interfered and interfered 
wiih runspiiu< ms *ucuis, in llic diuly Imliils the laimlur vice—of a very 
W,gf proportion of the whole vast population of the Knipire, How 
• bin has 1 -t.il iMcomphshed wilhoal an honest magistracy of an 
s.kitive poliiT is a problem of t si inordinur) inlirest . . -By 

! Iil upcialion of v.Ii.it inmil furies .he lias dune mi, we are unable 
iu smrinse 

We ask, dots not the • ivih'ed and i ivihzing Bntisli Government 
m India owe it Uj ihi [ir.ople to enforce a similar prohibition of the 
even mori fxTiimuiiv habit <il drink, and do not tilt* people owe it 
to tht niseives to m.ikfMin eiTort such as the [iciiple or China have 
made with such conspituous Mntesh? We do not believe tliat 
idiMjiuu ' m-jLsur,s have yeL been oduptul by the Government to 
lcduu th 1 di.nk liil" nr India, and the provinc lali/atinn ol excise 
revenue, which nrrnkt s Local Govunnunts interested m its development, 
will thwart whatever good intentions the Government ol India may have, 
had in die matter I11 fact, we jo not believe dmt this eul would 
eJfe<Huiilly lie di* (imaged by Government so long us the highest 
officials of that Government continue to drink both in [Hiblic and in 
private 1 As I he Ambit proverb say* the [leople aie of Lhelailh of their 
kings, and in the matter of drink also die fashion to educated Indiana, 
at least, has been set by Llie habits of the European bureaucracy. We 
do not mean to insinuate that the drink habit among the officials 
shows any general excesses among diem It is sufficient for the 
purpose to admit that, no matter how moderate, the officials habitually 
drink Unless the highest officials in the land set ail example of 
total abstinence we do not foresee any greaL change in the habits of Llie 
people. Cannot our officials prove to us that they arc read) to act 
towards 11s a5 the Clmiese officials have acted toward* ibe bubjocts 
of the Emperor of China ? This may appear Quixotic, but the ambition 
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uf Chinn in 1906 was’no less Quixotic. If the truth could stand the 
severe test of ridicule in China, we hold that it can do so in India also, 
and we shall continue 10 tilt against that which may appear to others 
an innocent wind mill 

But ifj(ic Government officials uuinul lye the pioneers of such 
puritanism, will I he proplr lu\e done their duty towards themselves 
by standing with folded hands, indifferent and apathetic to the dark 
desLiny which surely awaits them? We socially appeal to those of 
our countrymen on whom total abstinence, js enjoinnl by tliur creed. 
It Jfl they, whether they he Hindu nr MuttaJm.ui, ivliu should organize 
total abstinence leagues, and uplift Jhrt fallen amongst tliur own 
brethren as the notoriously corrupt and weak Government of Churn 
has done by means of anti opium organizations 111 Lhe Celestial 
Empire. We specially appeal lo the Muhammadan rulers of Protected 
States, who run succeed within their restricted U k rritones without 
any turnon Unary e/fort. Cow-killing is forbidden in nian> Hindu 
Slates, although bccf-cating is noi si vice, and h forced on those 
who are used lo a meat diet and <not afford more mstly meals If 
the excise departments ol such States wins used only to prevent tin 
distillation, imjKjrt, and consumption uf liquor, there is no reason 
why total abstinence should not be as easily enforced The only ques 
tion is one of will, lor it tliLre is the will llu re arc a thousand ways for a 
complete anil an abiding success. 


The Special Marriage Bill and the Brahmos. 

Two months have now passed since the Hon Mr. Mmpendra 
Nath Ba.su asked in the Inquired Legislative Council for leave to 
introduce the Serial Marriage Bill lo amend Act III of 1872 Th< 
Hindu newsiiapcrs published in English have generally supported 
the Hill, as must have been expected liom the very beginning The 
orthodox Hindu party is by no means weak even among the educated 
clauses, and as Hindu [xunutism often favours a levival of ancient 
Hinduism, orthodoxy makes many converts simultaneously with the 
progress of hUtmdnxy But orthodoxy has few organs of its own in 
the English Press uf India. Moreover, as Mr Chintnimir.i sti id in his 
address before the Social Conference at Bareilly, 11 with man> people 
sympathies an 1 onservativc even when opinions air liberal” -a fict 
which the present condition ol the Impressed Classes amply proves 
--and the strength ol Hindu liberalism in social umbers cannot truly 
Iks gauged by reference tu the published opinions. Hut there is' no 
doubt that m the d'rcrlicin of sanctioning inter marriage between 
various castes and sub-rustes Hindu opinion is more liberal today than 
it was in 1872. even if Lhe practice .iftci lhe passage of the Bill may 
remain almost as othodnx as before. 

Believing the caste, as presrnt understood by the 
orthodox, tu be the bane of Hindu.sin and of India, we rejoice at 
the progress of hi Realism «n tin Hindu faith, and arc (. retire d Li 
give it whatever support hes in our power. But nr*n m our earlitr 
comments we could not disguise Irom ourselves the practical dufi- 
cultieM tliat womd be lo ateil by the passage uf the Hill in its present 
form. Since then we have carefully considered much that has been 
written-and said by the Hindus r>n this subjcri, and nur apprehen 
siuns, tar from being removed, bate, on the 'Ontrarv, been greatly 
strengthen^ 

In the “ btatctiv'iil ol Objects and Reasons ", the mover of the 
Bill, whu wishes Lo remove trom die Act ol 1872 the declaration by 
the parties contracting raam^t “dial they do not profess any of the 
chief religions of Indio, says that " the declaration , . . has been felt 
to be an unnecessary condition by the community lor whose benefit 
the Act was specially intended" Auqthct reason mentioned for 
the change was that ‘‘the Provisions of the Act cannot he availed 
of by those members of ths* Hindu community who desire to introduce 
inter marriage between different sub-sections of the same caste or 
between members of the same caste inhabiting different Provinces of 
India*Finally, it was stated that the necessity of such a law of marriage 
as Mr. B be enacted was 11 greatly felt by those who do 
not desire to break away Bom Hinduism and at the same time seek to 


adapt their life to the growing needs of the time.” All this goes to 
show that the framer of the Bill had framed it partly for the 
Brahmos, who were alleged to consider the declaration against the 
profession of auy of the chief religions of India to be “ an unnecessary 
condition/’ and partly Tor those Hindus who were advocates of socio- 
religious reform and yet w ished to be called Hindus. There was 
not a word in the “.Statement of Objects and Reasons'’ which 
could even remotely show that inter-marnage between members of 
the Hindu and non-Hindu faiths was to be legalised, or that non- 
Hindus fiber than Brahmos desired the change in their own interests. 
But as we pointed out at the time, the Bill in its present form went 
far beyond the objects and reasons for its enactment. It legalised 
Lhe marriage of a Parsi and a Christian, of a Hindu and a Moslem, 
and wc drew attention to the effect this would have on the law of 
inheritance. We revert to one aspect of die subject to-day because 
hardly anything has been written on this aspect of the Bill by its 
advocates, and non-Hindus too seem to have fallen into the error 
tliAt the Bill does nut concern them We shall refer to the case of 
the Mosahnans later 

We do not know whether “ the 10111munity for whose benefit 
the Act was specially intended/' /.e , the Brahmos, really consider 
the declaration tube “unnecessary.'' It is certainly not a Hrahmo 
who has introduced the Hill, nor does the inaction of Mr S P. 
Smha, who is a Hrahmo, and could easily have moved hrc colleagues 
on thL Executive Council to consider the need uf such a Bill hut year, 
lend us to supjiose that it is the Brahmos who wish to avoid the 
declaration Mr Kopargam Kainaniinti, die Secretary of the 
Ganjain Hindu Social Reform Association, who has contributed 
several articles on the subject <if the Bill to the Indian Sol mi 
Reformer, says that Brahmoism m spite of the Hindu extraction 
ol its founder is not “a close preserve for born Hindus and then 
descendants/ 1 and asks whether Jclahiddin, Pyari ihhi, Abdul 
Ghafur, Miss Mmgan, Catherine Scntt, Ethel Colcord, or Henry 
Maitland can be reckoned as Hindus fo do so would be to 
convert Hinduism into a [proselytising religion, and, in the opinion 
of Mr Kofxirgjnn Kamamurti, in that case 11 orthodox Hindus may 
with some justice denounce what they will regard as on impious 
attempt ” to alter Lhe essential character of the Hindu faith. It can 
serve no purpose lo say, as I >r. Satisli Chander Rancrji has done 
in the Modern Rannv, tliat “ Sikhs, Brahmos, Jains are all 
believed to be Hindu dissenters and have been judicially declared to 
be Hindus for many purposes/* That particular portions 
of th*j Hindu Civil Law are still applicable to these communities 
does not make them Hindu, any more than the servile imitation 
of the matrimonial law of England in some of che provisions of 
the Act of 1877 makes the Brahmos either English or Christian. 

W hat the Brahmo.i are and really believe in is as difficult to 
say as to define Hinduism. The Brahirioism of Uebendra Nath 
Tagoie was not the same as the Brahinoism of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, mu was the creed of Keshab Chandra Sen the creed of 
]«c\cndra Nath In the case of Kcshab Chandra Sen again, 
the earlier and the later views do not coincide According to 
one independent observer, M. Augustin Filon, the change between 
lus views before ami after 1878 shows a reversion to the heno- 
theism of the Vedas and the encompassing of a cycle of five 
thousand years. After relating the history of Ram Krishna, an 
ascetic of flooghl), and the extraordinary respect he commanded 
Among educated Bengalis, be exclaims " The worship of the wooden 
slippers of Ram Krishna ’ There, that is (he end a'„ century of 
Christian influence and Western culture have led to. 11 M. Filon's 
opinion is that 11 Brahmanism is of a unique tolerance: it authorises 
all creeds, or rather annexes them; and mtqp singular still, 

it conserves them all.Brahmanism is a religion 

into fthich everything has entered aud from which nothing has 
come out ... The history of the religious thought 

in India during the course of the 19th century could on ty be 
the history of the Brahmo Santa), the Aiya Sainaj, and some other 
analogous societies, that is to say, the history of a few thousand 
intelligent personages. They have tried to'reform Hinduism and 
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Hinduism has simply absorbed them.” It may be that the encompass¬ 
ing of a cycle of 5,000 years is after all coming true, and the faith 
which came to reform Hinduism is being simply annexed and 
absorbed by it. M. Filon may yet become a true prophet even if he 
was not a true historian. Hut hitherto the anxiety to remove an 
“ unnecessary ” condition from the Act of 1871 is more visible 
in Hinduism than in Brahmoism It is unfortunate that the Bill 
was introduced in the Census year, when reclamation, annexation, 
and absorption lias been specially noticeable ; and, in the absence 
of a stronger Bralimo agitation in favour of the Bill, it would be 
open to any one to suspect that the real object of the Bill is not 
a frontal attack against Hindu orthodoxy so much as a flanking 
movement directed against those who wish to prove that the Hindus 
are noi such an overwhelming majority of the Indian population as 
they desire to appear to be. Pandit Sita Nath Tutwabhnsan 
lefers in his Philwtphv of Rrahitmun to “ the intense feeling ot 
nationa ity that lias been growing in the country during the last 30 
years”, and to "an increasing familiarity with the teaching of the higher 
Hindu scriptures ” on the part of educated Bralimos, and is of opinion 
that these two factors have done much to deepen the attachment 
of the Bmtimo', to the Hindu name This throw-, as much light 
on the ilann ol the Hindus tnai Bralimos are pail and panel of 
Hinduism is on the .‘relume character of much of Indian nation 
alism. But the Act of 1872 is still there It requires every 
Bralimo bride .oul bridegroom to declare—wha* Mi Cliiuuiiiaiii 
sr.ys, “ in m> opinion is not true " - that they do not profess the 
Hindu faith. Mr Cliintnmani's opinion -nay really be that, hut «t an¬ 
nul here concerned with his opinions The question is whether 
the declaration s true 111 the opinion o f those who make it \ fab,, 
declaration is a c nme It is, then, lor the J'-rah in os to rhoosi whetlu-i 
they wou'd prefer to be regarded as Hrahmos and truthful or a:. 
Hindus and perjured An authoritative expression of upmion is, 
therefore, clearly desirable 
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Baghdad Railway. 


At last the long struggle o.e.-rhe Baghdad Railway appears 
to have conk to an end As usual in diplomatic and oLhci ton 
tVsts, thr end has been i\ t.urii(>rwnisc German interests ha^mi; 
^recd to surrender the Eastern ,x»rt,o:i of the hnu from Baghdad 
Lo die Persian Gull, which will he t on stmt I fid nominally by the 
Tuucihh Goiervib- ail, but by iort^w rapiluiisi* of wlioin the 
Germans wll ronstmue a .crUon It that a stipulation has 

been made designed to prevent any otl.^r narionalty from possess 
■ng a larger share n the rupibri 01 this por ;ion of the line than the 
Centers, Iwt they have surrendered so nurli that no one ought 
to Kludge them this -afeKunrtl iu ‘.heir interests Hut to counLu 
balance the giving up of lOiurol over .he Eastern portion of the 
line the fGermans appeal to have obtained liberty to - oi^trnct a 
toanch line southward irom Osman! 1 , a station on the Medina 
Adan* branch of their hiy-, to Alexandvcru, and that will undoubted¬ 
ly prove a most valuable addition to the great Baghdad Kaikay 
»y*leiu wub which Asia Minm in tn time to bp covered. At 
present the Western port of tliu Southern branch of die sys 
tern is at Mersina, an inconvenient &pot By diverting the traffic 
southward to Alrcandretta, 'i fi ie natural harbour j s reached, which 
the Germans are prepared lo **nlaige and improve Bolh sides have 
gained therefore, ami we hop* the work will now be proceeded 
with, helped by all the Powers concerned. England, Fiance and 
Germany ought to contribute die capita! necessary for the Koweit- 
Baghdad section of the line in equal portions, and we see no 
reason why British and French capital should not be largely invested 
under the Western trunk lines and branches running from Baghdad 
to the Bosphorus or to Alexandretta and other ports on the Levan* 
tree coasl> We have never seen that the Germans had any inten¬ 
tion of making this railway system a political affair, or means of 
aggression. It was not their interest to do so at any time, and 
should be less than ever their interest now that England has been 
able to gratify the sentiments about safeguarding Jndia which led 
|p the dispute. India and our domination in Indian affairs were 
never m the slightest degree endangered by the / Baghdad Railway 
project, but commonseosa views upon queBtiphs or that kind have 
no weight whatever against sentimentality, happily commonsense 

and good feeling bare prevailed on both ud^, Investors* Review. 

* * 


I would duini it .1 great lavour, if you would kindly give it a 
little s|iare in your much esteemed journal 

I he question of 1 he appointment of the Market Superintendent 
lus for 1 long lime taken the jiatienie and energy of the public in 
general - r, nd ih* Chairman in particular 

l think every one will sad, with mu (at least they should) in 
suggesting that the post should be reserved Tor Eu ropeans only. 
But at present, as the l orporalion have had enough expe rience of 
the works done by .1 European and a Bengalee, they should give a 
chant e lo a M-.r.-nunadau lo unify to his ability and power of 
diH< ipliru and control 

I hcrefnrc, I think tlv* choice ol the Corporation, in all fairness, 
should fall tins lii'ii: on a MuhamiiKid.ui 


5th May iqi i 


Short Story. 


Justice 


The Antidote. 

"Tvlkinc. of occultism,” said the Biggest Traveller in Indio, 
“ 1 ‘e'npmbe’ » case— ” The dull attempts at conversation r«d°d 
away instantly A moving of chiurs and an immediate silence 
ensued The fan warhead whi/zed and whiffed through the 
sultry air, the old clock ticked away. 

The Biggest Traveller lit .1 e.ga, and looked meditatively 
into its burning end. 7 

■ “ ' )J vou believe," he asked, "in men appearing before their 
tune, men with knowledge of things that we do not see, who 
withhold ihetr knowledge from the world, because :t is not ripe 
enough for so much truth? Well, if you don't, I shall tell you 
of an instance—a true one, though. During my travels in 
Northern India in the early nineties, I chanced to come across an 
old school chum of mine, and it was he who related this story, 
a personal experience of his, to me By profession he wu a 
medical man of the intensely experimental type. Even in his 
College days he held theories about the Elixir of Life. By nature 
he was a mystic and, on his amval in this mystic land, he gave 

himself up to the study of Eastern occultism. This is what he 
told me — 

" I had heard a great deal of the Holy Man of Devalpur and the 
wonderful reports of his mysterious power roused me to go and see 
this new prodigy. Accordingly one fine morning I sui ted . The 
journey was a tedious one m those days. Toward*' waflng 1 was 
feeling worn out and a dreamy consdousnesa had hold of me. My 
hone went along listlessly, till I found that our combined lethargy 
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hod placed ui by a grey, pathless hillside I looked across the 
darkening hill* in front and found further advance impossible 
Suddenly my horse 4 snorted and reared and kicked furiously, and as 
1 turned his head backwards, out of the fast approaching blackness 
of the night emerged, what seemed to me, a piece of concentrated 
blackness. It was a human figure 

11 4 How earnest thou in Lhis wilderness, 0 sahib! 1 he asked in a 
strange, resonant voice. 

“ I explained my predicament and requested him to direct me to 
the nearest European habitation. ^ 

“ 1 Retrace they steps and where the pine trees wave their arms 
over the mountain torrent, thou shn.lt see a jmth leading to the hill¬ 
top. At the summit, stop. Thou shall find in the distance a 
Feringhec habitation. The sahib’s namt' is A—A—Akkcrman, I 
think. 1 1 Eckermann, you say. Very well, here is a rupee for thee ’ 

“ 1 Nay, nay,’ he returned, '1 rake not rupee Mine is a deed of 
kismet. The course of destiny is being performed But, brother,’ 
here he approached nearer and his eyes glittered in the half-light, 

4 if thou art grateful, speak not to—-to any man of this |>oor world- 
abandoned creature’ 

1 1 gave him my word and pulling my horse to a gallop reached 
Eckcrmann’s bungalow. As 1 had thought, he was an old Kugby 
friend of mine. 

141 By God/ said he, shaking me furiously by thi. hand, 

4 you’re just the man 1 want.’ As he said this he literally dragged 
me into the hall The house itself had nn air of gloorn and 
silence ; the fitful moamngs of the trees outside only heightened 
the effect. 

41 ‘For God’s sake,* implored my lu«L, 1 save my daughter She 
IS in a frightful state for the lost three days. Henderson came 
from Ullpur yesterday and gave her up as hopeless lie said 
that it was a disease peculiar to the East and muttered some trash 
about a broken-heart. 1 

11 He took me in to set the girl. She was like a withered rose, 
—her face jmle and yellow, hei raven-black tresses 1111 confined, 
her eyes sparkling with 11 wild, unnatural glow She lay upon 
a sofa scarcely conscious of our presenre 

14 ‘How are you feeling now, dear/ enquir'd the father 
anxiously. 

II She did not stir for fully a miiiuin . then languidly she* rose 
and walked to the window, and waved he r hands and muttered 
to the creepers that grew along the walls ” 

III Had we never loved sac kindly—' 

Eckermann slowly led her back to the couch and gave me a 
look fraught with woe and despair, lie left me alone to examine her 
It seemed to be a desperate case. $tf-p by slep as I went along with 
the examination the wordsof Henderson constantly jingled m my ears 
& case of bntkcvi-heart, an incurable Eastern disease AD ol a 
sudden the girl sprung from the couch and stood before m*\ 

1,4 For heavens sake, let me alone/ she said, k you can do roc 
BO good. No titan can. Oh my love, my black, black diarm^d, 
how I do adore you, now.’ As she spoke she clasped lur head 
m her hands and fell back upon the couch n a Hit of sheer exhaus 
tiou. Was she mad ? 

“ 1 started examining her again and this unic finished without 
interruption. Henderson was partly right in his diagnosis. It 
inquired more than Western swHenCt to cure her. As I meditated 
ow the strangeness ol the case, ‘•lowly she opened her eyes as from 

a dream. 

411 Oh I How I do hate myself. Love that black hideous 
monster, that——, Oh doctor, save me, save—me—c. I’m 
mad. 1 She sat erect, her bus trembling, her eye-balls dancing with 
fright, her whole face clouded with suppressed torture Then sho 
paced the room, sighing continually, and casting long-looks towards 
tha wind-turned pita trees outside. Brokenly she spoke of a black 
man that tad forced tdve into her heart and of an intense self-hate 
for this wiW passion. 


14 1 came to get a glimpse into the real nature of the case. I 
opened the door and beckoned to the anxious father in the hall. 
He readily agreed to my proposal of staying by her the whole 
night and promised to leave me absolutely without interference. 
To his mute eye-enquiry I replied that there was hope. 

111 God bless you, old man/ said he and turned away abruptly. 

14 She had fallen into a light sleep and was muttering incessantly. 

11 1 hod a theory. Eastern ailments must be cured by Eastern 
methods. Y must be quick in what I did, for the unnatural tension 
upon the girl was increasing and delay might cause permanent 
insanity. I barred the door to secure against intrusion. Then I 
lit two small fires and—that is to say, I performed an experiment. 
Patiently I waited, and yet waited. The flames spouted up and 
the tongues of fire leapt ceiling-wards and chased each other higher 
and higher. The delay seemed to ine to lie significant I was 
convinced that there was a counLer force somewhere else At lost 
the result camr—a message, i» was to me 

II The < runs was at hand and something immediate must lie dune. 
An early achievement of nunc m surgery, which I had perfected 
111 the East, rame back to me. 1 took out my watch, it was put 
midnight. Alter chloroforming the girl, I took out my instrument 
case and a small leather hag full of a Kashmir herb. With 
these 1 performed an operation—delicate and risky, to say 
the least. Putting hark my instrument case and the bag, 1 looked 
at my handiwork. So far I was successful. The face upon the 
couch had turned hideous and it seemed as if all the repulsi r c 
ugliness of the world had been concentrated upon that single face 

II I sat down by the w indow and counted the minutes as they 
chased each other away Outside the jackals howled and the 
owls hooted, the winds lushed from the hill-tops and rustled 
among the trees ; over all this the star-lit sky throbbingly kept its 
appointed watch. As I looked ip the distance I could discern 
a speck , it seemed to Ijc approaching. The unconscious girl 
on the sofa groaned pitooudy and tossed about. I looked to 
my revolver and crept away behind a screen. 

“Through the window, into the room stealthily crept a 
human figure—the man I hud seen on the hillside. He 

moved towards the couch The black face peered into the 

hideous face and turned away with a suppressed groan. Like a 
checkmated wild beast he paced the room with silent fury 

and alighted on my experimental ashes He gave a grunt of 

satisfaction 

114 The course of Destiny/ said I coming out ol my hiding 
place, 1 is being worked.’ 

111 Verily, venly/ returned the man from the hills, 1 the course 
of Destiny can be changed by the hlack man of the hills.' 

41 ‘Nay. liny, 1 viid I, 'delude not thyself, only sec.’ 

at With a rjar of anger he sprang at my throat and we both rolled 
(>n the ground t 4 or a moment 1 felt myself overpowered 

11 * While man.’ sneered the human form over me, ‘a.- a 
punishment for thy meddling, thou shall turn black ’ He moved his 
hand to a girdle that he had around his waist, and in a moment he 
was my man, —the next he was rolling cm the ground stunned. 

,l At this juncture there was a furious hammering at the door 
It was Eckermann. 

“ 4 Leave me alone for a few minutes mure /1 shouted,' trust in 
me and have patience. Go and see that no one enters the house. 1 

11 Slowly the man woke from his dazed condition. Y ordered 
him to look closely at the sofa. , 

14 4 Sahib 1 said he . 1 1 love not an ugly face.' He stopped. A 
10ft girlish sigh and the deep measured breathings of natural 
slumber broke the quietness. 'It is not for this face that Beth 
upon the bed that I crave. And art thou he who thwarted (he 
son of the bills ? A long lingering cloud at disappointment hung 
over his brow. 

41 ‘Man! man,’ arid 1, ‘is not one trial pnough? Dost want 
further proofs? Dost—*-* 
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.• t ahib, where would be the use. Thy powers be great.’ 

it * 'phcn go.’ He slunk away through the window like awhipped 

cur. 

.. distorted face slept on quietly. The next *tep w.is yet to 
come It was nearing dawn I took out my instruments and ti 
little golden box. As I did so 1 heard a persistent battering at ihe 
door and Kckermann’s voice shouting to let luni in and that he 
had seen some one get away from the huasc. I urged him to have 
trust in nu? just a hide longer 1 The run away was oi no roim- 
quenre to us’ 1 Then * proceeded with an extremely delicate 

‘resetting,’ not yet dreamt oF in Western therapeutics Tt wa*. 
dangerous v but successful East and West, when thi\ join their 
labours, what can they no: do? The features or the sleeping girl 
resumed their natural proiK)Tiions, original colour and chiselled 
cut One little hlark mark on the left cheek remained A year 
later, at htr wedding, the guests commented upon the exquisite 

hitle beauty-spot on the bride s face 

- '| he grey hills in Lhe East told of approaching dawn Tliire 
was a knock at the door. 1 lei Eckermunii Jn 

“ ‘ It’s a fine morning,’ sanJ I * Oo-sn't it nminri you of— 

111 How’s she ? 1 

“ ‘Oh, that’s all right \s 1 wof saying, doesn't the morning — 

“ He squeezed my hand with a warm, excessive grasp, and as 
he kissed his sleeping girl, huge drops from hix eyes fell on her 
cheeks and she woke from hci "lumhu ” 

The Biggest Traveller stopped and relit his ugai 

“Well, what d’ye think of it 7 ” he asked 

“Is the doctor yet living?” somebody asked 

v ‘He,’’said the Biggest Traveller, throwing away hu * igar, 

- has passed beyond the eye-line ol civilisation " 

N. C l.snsRHV 

?*> 

Selections- 

The Fate of Morocco. 

When a dying Empire h\«.s the pahence ol powerlul 
lit.gHhaut', there re commonly tw. 'aus(* which pnopitr.le 
lt> ^1, The first is thi. rise of r pain ,1movement within it, 
which may lead w .ts u-ntimane*. d.e x-cund the agency uf 
financial interests, ahicb discover at a mom*m orherw.se irr -levant 
iomc coguu commercial reason fm sudden wtion. ia> 
Ignatieff hurried on the Russ./l urkis’i wa, when the first Young 
Turk movement and the fir*t Ottoman l^rlhrouii g^eonw- 
of the recovery of the 11 Man” The renmt history of Persia 
affords a later parallel t his action. But if Morocco is at 'ength 
neanng the '’nsrs of its Hite, u is not in any micron! amendment 
that we can discover the signal To. a ha ty mlmemion. So fat 

as distant observers, reljing only on i.m which umionnly show* 
an ardi-iuirive bias can judge of he- affairs, there is no promise 
of any betterment in her plight, no hopeful movement of atom 
struction, no organic effort to deal with the slovenly decay 
which has through a long senes of centuries destroyed what unci* 
was a foremost centre of Muhammadan civilization. 

It is indeed lair to record that travelleis hav* witnessed to 
the energy and ability of the Sultan Mulai Hafid Something 
manly there must be m his character, and his triumph over hw 
tceWe half-brother Abdul was in some sense a symptom of a 
vague determination on the pari of the Moors to be strong I hey 
meant, when they rallied round him, to throw off the humiliating 
foreign yoke which his predecessor had gradually come to accept 
The tribe* looked to him to drive back the infidel. The clergy, 
who condoned and even invited bis usurpation, betrayed in 
their formal interpretations of the sacred law some perception of 
the need for a radical reform But nothing which has happened 
* gfocehe seized the throne has, suggested on the part or the nilers 
Morocco 1 any adequate sebse of tjfce «*t of reconstruction 


which is necessary. Turbulent chiefs have been broken , “ Pre¬ 
tenders" have been captured and done to death, rebellious 
tribes have been crushed. But with all these efforts to assert a 
strong central authority, then* has been no attcnqit to seek new 
methods or to organize a more ordered and civilized Stale. There 
was, in place of a feeble and gentle Sultan, busied with his 
bicycles and his gramophones, a violent und vigorous Sultan, who 
kept his soldiers marching, tortured his enemies, and kept Lhe gates 
of his nty well decorated with rebel heads I-cft to itself, a Morocco 
governed on these traditional principles might have held together 
while the new Sultan lived But Morocco w.is not left Lo itself 
Whalesei i linnets Lhis must unpromising of dying Empires 
may ever have had ol making a belated recovery have been ruined 
by the financial poh* y of France The massacre at Casablanca 
was provoked by nintnrlnrx who t hose to build their railway 
through a Modem cemetery, aggravated by a naval commander who 
bombarded tin limn after l 1 I ad made its submission, and. finally, 
betaine the * si use for an tstensive and apparently permanent occu- 
|iahon by French troops ol a great tract of country in its 
Hinterland When, after the failure of the French |>olicy ol backing 
the vviakei claimant for the throne, Mulai Hafid was finally recognized 
.is Sultan, it became evident that he had conquered nothing but an 
inheriting v of art'ln Killy amminlaled dehts To the usurious loons 
coni ratted by In* predecessor wuc added lIk fines and indemnities 
imposed Tor muii disturbances, and on the top of this load was 
idiVd thi i osi ol mamlainnig di» French ai my of orcujwtion in the 
Shawia roiintr) ll would be a ninuus -»tatisi.cal »*\rrtixt iu ascertain 
wh.it percentage ol tins money, which thus becomes the national debt 
of Morou o, lvci !■ a* lied its treasury The immediate consequence 
ol this Mttluiwnl was .lie iiiorlgagin.; of whatever unappropriated 
revenues tni f’ uMoip'. sUl 1 yielded. The Sultan, who had won by hi.s 
Lories the dubicus privileges ol la* ing rebellions and ikying the 
interest on “dchK” found hrustlf a king w ithout u revenue. He 
must mi.mtam a standing army and guarantee in iL a certain effluent y 
and dis* iphne on the pain of seeing ihi- duties of police within his 
kingdom gradually assigned, on tin plea of incurable anarchy, to 
foreign lories But the funds to pay his army could be found only 
by prottss oi ini' *iul taxation, which in tin East is inse|urable from 
oppression He migliL thoosi iu levy “ benevolences ” on the bigger 
chiefs and the Jews uf the Luwn--i cnurse which miisl sooner or 
later rub Im.i nf the InyajL) of his feuHlunes —or else he might 
squee/c tne people by poll-taxes, or u< Iron oi rattle-taxes, a course 
whirh sooner or later must drive them into rebellion. The logic ol an 
mcvorflbh foreign pressure luis worked rapidly through its syllogism. 
'The .Sultan, n ho came lo Lhe throne Lu save his people from infidel 
oppr* saiun, has now himself lx come perforce the worst of despots. 
Given ill' 1 inrapm 'ty of nearly nil Eastern fiovernmenls in matters of 
finance, nt uMier outcome wa 4 possible The chiefs have been goaded 
into revolt mid the tribes Iwrned into rebellion 

There w nu need io suppose that lhe Sultan n. by choice rapa- 
e.mis'or ci net With all his exaction^ Ins treasure icmains empty, 
and his array at tunes has been driven to the traditional Moorish 
expedient ot selling its rifles for bread 'The final phase is an anarchy 
bo complete that the saviour of his country is besieged by the rebels 
in hM own capital, and is fain to rely for his sofet) on the skill of the 
French instructors who handle Ins arlillery. 'Hie case lor a more 
formidable and decisive intervention is at length complete There 
is a small European colony in Fez It is probably quite true that their 
lives might at an) moment be endangered by the success of the rebels 
who are w'rcakiog their grievance against the French financiers upon 
the head of the luckless Sultan w r ho is their victim. The next French 
expedition will nut confine its operations to a j)ort. It will occupy 
the Moorish capital. There is a more or less real danger at Fez, 
which may be held to excuse a French advance. It follows that the 
Spanish army cannot be idle No im|>erious duty to humanity 
summons it to Fez; but if the French were to move it could not be idle. 
So it happens that Spanish regiments are preparing for action, and they 
will occupy, when they do cross the Straits, country which never 
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yet has harboured a European family whose throats might he 
cut. The 8f)aniah forces indeed, seem to he readier lor action 
than the French. 

r 

It would show a defective, perception of the realities which 
govern the movement* of modem Imperialism to examine more 
closely the protest and excuses which may be urged for a forward 
movement in Morocco 'Hie French and the Spaniards have held 
the tune-fust in their own hands. It -was always in their power 
to make a raise for intervention. When they loaded Morocco with 
an artificial debt, and robbed her of her Customs revenue, they knew 
to a certainly that Mulai Hafid must be driver to the unpopular 
expedients aim'll foster revolt The agreement reai hed willi Berlin, 
on the lm.su of a pooling of financial interests, made it safe to hurry 
the ]ucc, Morocco means to the " real politicians ” of Pans and 
Berlin neither starving trilvcfiineri nor Europeans in danger. It 
means virgin fields ol rich iron ore, which lie wailing fc>r the forges of 
Creusot and Ksaen Whin Messrs. Krupp and Messrs Schneider 
decided that there was ore though in Muiocco and Algeria to satisfy 
lhe needs of ail the rival armaments which they purviy, the fate of 
the Moors was sealed Che historian who usks hnnsell why an 
anarchy, which the civilized world has tolerat'd for long centuries, 
became im|joatfiblv about the year t-ji i, will find hi* answer in the 
market quotations which show the price of armour-plating lurkey 
and Brazil, CJJiili and Argentina, are 01 dermg Dreadnoughts, to say 
nothing of the Great Pnwrr., and flu* ore that lies in the mountains 
behind Mchllu has become net essjiry to tlm world's armourc rs ’1 In ie 
is somewhere, in touch with tin strings of diplomacy, a John Gabriel 
Morlcam, who has heard the metals under the African soil riving 
to him for release 

The minoriins, which in vaiu and too laic oppose Liu sc aggies 
siuns, can tpke their revenge as yet only by uiulc ralunding the 
process Then is a la.sk which Europe might have undertaken, h.ul 
she but Ixjcii conUnl to woik in tuitienci. Sin might, ns M Juurc’s 
once pointed out, have seni hn Urachus to Mommi Mm imglii 
even have subsidized their labours, secuie in ill knowledge that had 
she eared to wail fo. twenty yeius, a new generation would Ituve 
anaen cajwbit of solving ns problem, \v.t!i the help of extern 
education Shi might, if the problem had bttu urgent, ban sum 
to it tluir Monaco had been placed in matters of finance and police 
undei the guaiduuiship of mnn j disintert steri international court, 
which would have guided her tfirough .1 pcruo! ol tutelage, with .1 
worthy independency ns us ultimate goal Fate is working on oilier 
lines. Morocco will be, within a measurabl turn, a European 
dependency like Algeria and Tunis 1 conquot will be neither 
bloodless mu rapid Modern cbmiucrauos rarel) puma 11 swift 
setMuutm o| muIi questions Vimc* will .ulvame and then 
retire Sum <m nipah'in wilt intervene between the rim invasion and 
the final conquest hi the 11111 r\aJ, the whole Imlam t ol European 
powci will osullrtle, ns the Powtrs dwiss what liberty of action 
France and .spam may lurly claim, wiuit (.omponsaUnn Germany 
may justly demand Nothing is certain, save Unit ttu furnace' ut 
Rosen .and Citusot will have 0101x4 to clamour lor all tin ore which 
the mines ol Mommi tun yield.— /'Ac Nattuu. 

Anecdotage. 

A,m iMRRvsuv. tale i l being told ol Mr Judkc Darling, 
who complained recuul) at iu»- Old ihiiliy that lie could hear 
beuer what was going on m lie next court Ilian what was 
happening in his own. Out day he hutid an outbuisl oi laughter 
Ut the next uiurt, and a jealous troa.i appeared on his face - 
until it suddenly .struck him that 11 must have been fiu juke 
chat had missed h : s audience and readied the adjoining room 


Ttu: Duohes* ol Connaught, who accompanied her husband 
on his highly successful South African tour, is one of the 
moat travelled members of the Royal family, and has, indeed, 
roughed it bravely before now. In which connection an 


amusing story is told. When out in Egypt with the Duke she 
had to be carried on one occasion on a sort of improvised 
Sedan chair, with muskets for the framework and Egyptian 
soldiers for bearers. 11 1 hope your men will not be tired," said 
the Duchess, pleasantly, to the native officer in command 11 Indeed, 
no, gracious madam,” was the prompt reply, “you are no 
heavier than the gun they are accustomed to carry. 11 


Sir Laukknck Ai.ma Taokm.v, the world-renowned artist, 
though he believes m hard work, does not deny that he is suscepti 
blc to luck His own lucky number is seventeen. He was 
seventeen when he first met his wife, their first house had that 
number; it was on 17th August twenty-five years ago that the work 
uf rebuilding !uv home began, and on 17th November that he 
look up his residence there. His second marriage was in 1871, 
and here seventeen 19 the result of the figures added together. He 
resides in the artistic quarter of St. John's IVood, and the number 
of Ins house is again a multiple ol seventeen. 

Sweet Seventeen 1 


Thai versatile philosopher, JJr. Emil Reich, who has just died, 
possessed a rare fund of good stories Once &l u dinner at which 
he whs present die conversation turned on marriage “That was a 
wise saying ol the old Greek philosopher,” said someone, “ Whether 
you marr) her 01 not, you will ragrei it.” “Yes.” answered Dr. 
Reich, “it reminds me ol a certain old maid who once said 
something almost as good as that. ‘ Auntie/ said her little niece 
to her, 1 *hat would >ou do if you had your life to live over ogam * * 
'To which Ine lone 1 ) spuiater replied, ‘Gel married, my child, 
before L hud sense enough to decide to tie an old maid. 1 ' 


The Kaiser s punctilious regard lor the nglu thing 111 the right 
place is demonstrated ip the following anecdote that conics from 
Merlin 

Uih- afternoon ht uimo to the Crown ITiiilc, arrayed ji the 
sumptuous unfit rm ot an aduiiraJ, and i-aid 

“ I’d like you to come out witn me.” 

I he Crown Prime, remarking with surpuse lus lathers superb 
iuv.il dres*, asked. 

■ l But where art >ou going? 

“ lu tin Aquarium , 11 was the iepl> 

GbnijRAI Kohkrt h. Lke, the lamou* American commander, 
bid a vein oi quain. bunion. When hostilities in the Civil War 
were about 10 begin im official in great despondency re|K>rted to cue 
general thin it would require some time lor the old flint lock 
“shouting irons ” ot his company to be changed into percussion 
locks He was m a dilemma, 

“WM 1 ," said the general, at lost, ia all i can suggest 19 to tele 
graph to JM r. Lincoln to have the war put off for three weeks > 71 


Mu Ghoiii.h Milkmro bJUMr, whose plays have fw some urhe 
past proved so popular, is a great lover ot music. He is a keen 
critic and docs not hesiute to voice his real opinions. He was 
once invited by a triend to go and hear an I talma quartet of 
instrumentalists. He went, ond sat throughout the performance 
with a stony countenance. 

His triend, Lhiuking to draw a little Qraise I run him, 
remarked 

“ V ou know, Mr. Shaw, these men have been playing together 
for twelve yearsu" 

11 G. B.” looked at him incredulously for a moment/ before he 
replied 

“ Twelve years ? Surely we have been hate longer tea that I* 
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Rats! 

To 'i he Editor uf 11 The Comrade." * 

Sir, 

I do not know if it n> liud, but I overheard the srv called 
11 harmless necessary cat 11 telling the kitten that you were waging a 
crusade against adulreralion, and had offered a fabulous sum as a 
reward for the best letter on the subja t, thereby tempting the guilty 
parties too to turn King’s evidence, and give up the profession of 
adulteration where there was such a keen competition for that of the 
informer who is so well paid in Bengal. Be that as it may, I write 
not with a view to obtain the reward—lor J am sick of life itself—but 
to relate a terrible personal experience 

We were four friends and had formed a Joint Stock Cumpany. 
The Articles of Association were drawn up somewhat on the lines of a 
typical company of the Bhadrahg 'wi Khulna ; but we dealt only in 
eatables, and refrained from the use of force. Our patriotism drew 
the lmc ther.\ We thrme mightily for a time, but about a week 
ago we attacked the shop of a most respectable dealer in 
groceries, one who was the organizer of charities and a great 
leader of the Swadeshi movement. Having gained an entrance 
into his godown with our usual skill in sapping and mining, 
one of us who bad a sweet tooth flew in a bag containing sugar. 
But, alas 1 he soon died, for the organiser of charities and Swadeshi 
meetings had skilfully mixed up the sugar with white lead. I had 
hardly begun to mourn his loss when my attention was drawn to our 
aecond companion who loved uit quality but quantity. He bad 
attacked a large bag of flour, but faied nc better; for the flour was 
full of plaster of Paris. As Tennyson wrote, 

“Chalk and alum and plaster art found by the rats in bread, 

M And the spirit of murder work* in the very means of Nfe.” 

Just as I was closing his eyes, 1 saw my third companion heave a 
sigh Add Call down. He too was gathered to his fathers, for he had 
sampled the syrup and found to his cost that it was coloured with 
aniline dyes. 

Dear Mr. Editor, could I survive such a shock and remain after 
the death or my three comrades the last of the rodents ? My late 
lamented and revered mother, who had taught me how to discover 
the presence of the cat even before her “mew/* came as the 
jangilAid of the hereditary enemy, had also tefaght mo how to 

’Evidently this conespoodfcnce was intended for oqf esteemed contemporary 
the 4m Ucm Dtify ffewsi and not for Hr, Gup.—Bn,, CbmnA. 


distinguish rat poison and avoid it. But in the mood in which I 4 then 
whs I sedulously sought what I had so long avoided, and I ,'Jdid not 
seek in vain; I ate as much of it as I could contain ; but think of my 
terrible disappointment when I found myself as alive as ever. For, 
dear Mr. Editor, the rat poison was also adulterated! I sincerely 
trust you will gain the noble object you have in view and that your 
circulation wouki increase tat it never be said by jealous rivals, 
Mantes f»atfurunt } nascitur 

Ridtcultis Afus 


Moghul Humour. 

ii. 

Ha/i 1 hr a him, of Sirhind, was a brilliant scholar and took a 
most prominent part in the discussions at the Ibadatkhanah. 
At first he belonged to the unorthodox party ; but, later, he aposta- 
cised and went over to orthodoxy In his unorthodox days 
he was the terror of the mu/Ins who avoided him like plague. 
It is said that one day Mirza Muftis, a fairly learned man, presented 
to Akbar a book that he had written himself. While he was still 
standing before :he Emperor, expecting thanks and praise, 
HAji Ibrahim suddenly asked him I f | of (What 

is the derivation of Moses ?) Poor Muftis was non-plussed and could 
not answer the queer query. A few days later, the Emperor asked 
Qazizadah Shukrullah, the Qazi of Mathro, why he did not attend 
the discussions, the Qazi replied 

(If Haji Ibrahim asks me what the derivation of Jesus is, whit 
reply shall I give?) The Emperor was extremely pleased In 
his orthodox days the Haji criticised the Divine Religion most 
violently, and used such insulting language to Abul Fazl, Abdul 
Fateh and others that the Emperor got displeased with him and 
banished him to the fort of Ranthanbur, where he subsequently died. 

Mulla Ahmad of Sindh was another great scholar He had lived 
for some time in Persia, where he had imbibed the doctrines of extreme 
Shias. In the reign of Shah Ismail, who was a Sunni and persecuted 
the Shias, Mulla Ahmad fled from Persia and went to Mecca. From 
thence he came to Fatehpur Silcn, where he was accorded a flattering 
reception. He was employed by Akbar on writing a portion of the 
Tarikhi Alfi, , i>., a history of one thousand years commencing from the 
death of the Prophet—a monumental work on which several learned 
men were engaged. While Mulla Ahmad was still new to the Capital, 
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be met one day in the bazar for the Aral time Abdul Qadir Badayuni, 
who, as is well known, was a bigotted Sunni. After they were 
introduced to each other, the first thing Mulls Ahmad said to 
Badayuni wa/ ta U U &&+)* U "} (Your 

free is Jit up with the light of Shiaism), to which Badayuni replied 
LA i p*. jj jj) (As yours is with that of 

Sunni-ism). All those present had a hearty laugh. 

Mulla Ahmad soon became unpopular on account of his bigotry 
and open revilcment of the companions of r|je Prophet. One night, 
while he was living at Lahore, Fulad Beg Barlas, who hated the 
Mulla on account of his hatred of the worthies of Islam, went to 
his house and treacherously kill'd him with a daggar. Some Sunni 
wit found the date of this event in the expression j 
(Well done I thou the dagger of Fulad or steel). Akliar was in a rage, 
but was inclined to spare Fulad'3 life partly because he was a 
brave man and portly becaune the inmates r»f the harem interceded 
on his behalf. But when asked if he had killed Mulla Ahmad 
through religious hatred, Fulad replied that if religious hatred hod 
been his motive, he would have killed a greater man, meaning Abul 
Fazl or Akbar himself. When the Emperor heard this, he said, 

11 Fulad is a villain and must not be allowed to remain alive." By 
bis ordeis, Fulad was tied to ilie foot of an elephant and dragged 
through the streets of Iahore until he was an unrecognisable mass 
of broken bones and pounded flesh. 

Akbar was more concerned with religions than sects, and 
consequently the eternal Sunm-Shia controversy had no intercut for 
him. $unms and Shins he treated alike. But Sunni-ism was the 
more popular of the two sects The Shuts, being in a minority, 
were either mild and moderate, or practised dissimulation on pruden¬ 
tial grounds. A propos of iIiih, Badayuni says that one day the 
poet Sahmi was reciting an ode to a large number of people When 
he came to the line ^ (1 am a clean Sunni and 

come from Bokhara), Lashkar Khan Bakh.slu, who was inwardly a 
Shia but passed himself off ns a Sunni, interrupted him by asking 
if a Sunni can ever be dirty Muza Aziz Kola, that master of 
invective, who was present, said Lt ft}J ti} (O yes, for instance 
yourself). 

Mulla Nur-ud-Dm Muhammad Tarklian Nuri was a distin¬ 
guished Moghul noble. He was a Tarkhan, a much coveted title \ 
he possessed a va&t jagir not far from Delhi; he knew mathematics 
which was ft rare accomplishment in those days , but the accomplish¬ 
ment he prided himself upon most was that he was,a poet. In fact, he 
was prouder of his poetical name Nuri, conferred upon him by himself, 
than ol the title Tarkhan conferred upon him by the Emperor. 
Unfortunately there were many people who did not think much of 
his poetry; and thereby harip a tale about it Om> day it m> Jiappened 
that he was severely injured in the k‘g by au elephant on the polo 
ground at Fatehpur Sikn. While he wm still confined to bed, a few of 
his friends among whom was the invaluable Badayuni went to sec 
him. In course of conversation Nuri suddenly sat up <n his bed 
and in a theatrical tone said* “ Gentlemen' boar witness that I liave 
solemnly resolved after my recovery to lead a better life and to 
give up certain of my bad habits. 1 ' When asked which of his habits 
he was referring to, he would nut satisfy their curiosity, upon which 
Badayuni gravely said to him, 

■ J)l 

(In my opimem, the first thing which you ought to give up should be 
poetry). This was adding insult to injury. This was the unkindest 
cat of all, much unkmder than that he had received from the elephant 
Poor Nuri had a relapse from which it took him long to recover. 

After his recovery, in ord-r to demonstrate to the world that 
though his leg had been injured, his poetical faculty was not impaired 
in any way, Nuri wrot* a parody on a famous ghaaal of his great 
namesake Jami. In that parody he villified and reviled the high 
officials of Delhi to his hurt's content. It caused a great sensation 


May 13th. 

id literary and political circle. It became the talk of the town and 
he the man of the moment. It began thus 

** I ) 1 jr? ,> • t * ^ 

JUo. ^.1 JL•+ 

lj tt» 4^1 ijFaJ ***** 

u I ) I S I yU j 

K*. j ^ I—1* —L. 

(The Governor of the city is a Tarar Khan; all his servants are 
asses. The Judge of the city is Mian Khan Jamal; he does not 
give judgment gratis. When other people are at their prayers, he 
is engaged in ablutions or idle talk.) In this strain Nuri wrote two 
hundred couplets. Shaikh Muhammad Kamhoh, a wit, replied in two 
couplets; but it was believed tliat the abuse compressed in his two 
couplets was more than equal 10 that diffused over Ni’ri's two hundred. 
Shaikh Muhammad's two couplets were 

&t)l jl )*i 

Ajljtj not ^ »J|; 

J «A. 

* —i‘ (3 | jaJ m Ijf. ^jmjJ 

(Nur-ud-Din, being the son of an idiot, is the lather of idiots. 
He is a fool and talks foolishly; his nonsense does not deserve 
a reply.) 

A few months kuer, Nuri lost the favour of the Emperor 
and with it his proud tale and his fine jagir . This the people 
attributed to that great parody that he had written. In the latter part 
of his life he was living as a private gentleman at Agra, when one 
day he met in the bazar the ubiquitous Badayuni and Kamal-ud- 
Din Husain Shirazi, a witty Persian and an official of Agra. After an 
exchange of the customary salaams, Kamal ud-Dm said to Nuri, 

Uy* —i>j iij* t* u OyA. Ij ylfl ifjljj 

1^1 L-y f* Ij V/T jltt jf I 

(My Nawab Khan, you were good enough to write n lampoon 
on the officials of Delhi. Won’t you extend die same favour to 
those of Agra. They have great hopes.) Before Nuri replied, 
Badayuni smilingly put in, 

*J uwV 1 * L j4 Ifc *UJ ok 

(Perhaps he docs nut think them worthy or that honour). 
Nuri smiled and said, "That lampoon was wrongly fathered 
upon me. Wallah / J did not write it. Ii was Qasim Kahi 
who wrote it. H Qosim Kahi was a notorious lampooner. 

11 Zariff " 

Petty Larceny. 

(Bv Our Spkcial Kleptomaniac.) 

[Motto— “Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it wher* 
soever you find it ."—Rigmarole Veda. ] 

Surely there was an unfortunate choice of words in that 
newspaper article which beganThe first harem skirt seen m 
London was at once laughed off" P 


A good story it told of a well-known jockey whtf went up to 
sown to consult a specialist About some ailment 

a Your habits, I conclude, are sedentary ?* sad the apedftlist 

11 Well, yes, 1 do sit a good deft]; my work, indeed, ii mostly 
done sitting," was the reply. 

fl Just so. Then it you want to get well you must tike to 
horse exercise 1“ 
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BY 

S. Khuda Bukhah, MA 
Price 5/ or 6/ net 

London, Wl\ I'ROBSTIJAIN .1 LO., 

Mai'h rgu OiunlaJ PuMuhtrt. 

Orders „,/// if i reared at— 

“ The Comrade ” Office, 

100, Ripen Street, CALCUTTA. 


fUvhw of R.lifien.: Qndua, Pnojab. 

Com i -ms i ok March 191 i. 

The Idea! of Woimuiliood in Islam 
Were Quranic reaching-, atiout wpf ahregated > 
\n \n.ichronisni. 

Notes and Cumnicni-, 

Ki'\ iews 

Annual Subacripllon Ri 4-0. 


—1 j 

Urdu Tmr.sLation of TW. VamWiy’o 

Weftem Culture in Eutera Luids 

(Book nil .viLh Portraits of Prof Vambcry and 
H. H. The Aga Khan to wh*an the book is 
dulicaied by—/AFAR OMAR, h.a , 

Tn be hid at - Price R,. jdO. 

The Doty Book Depot, ANgari. 
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- Th * MAWwaaAW, JmUw^en, CP. 

Nniew of Rdigiou: Qadiu, PmjsL 

TTle only magazine in English fifalme with 
relijions qnmhons front Moslem st«3point 
denng onportmt work or Islamic poJKfoo 
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A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 
Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 


Mr. Moazzan AN, BA. (Onto.), Bar.-at-Law, 

Prefessor of Robu ud English Law 
at Ae Prim Low College, Buldpore. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To bo had at— 

The Office of “The Comrade,” 

10S, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, 
Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

Calcutta, 

supply every description of 

! Furniture 

and 

Draperies. 

The most complete Furnishing 
Establishment in In dia . 

Eotinatco aid Designs free on i pptjaii-. 

Furniture Showroom: 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
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WANTED 

TT CANVASSERS 


Apply for term to:—MANAGER, 
“ The Comrade,” 

10B, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

CmbWob, Tnnlfaf, 
Adwtufaf, aid Indentfaf Agency. 

Moftissil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the somethings at a much lesser 
mte and supply them to our Mnfussil 
clients. 

fVnti /#- 

S. H. BEDIL, 

IfANASII, Moblim Cohmiuion Al-KM.V, 

Hotian Buildings, Heliosis Road, 
BOMBAY 
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An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
jour wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
ntea than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO., 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Huad Office i -133, ; Fife* Reed, Fort. 

Bombay. 

■flush r-Mongrel Kathiawar. 
Telegraphic Address“AUg.” Bombay. 
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Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to 11 Senex," c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished 


HAKIMS NATURAL TABLOIDS. 

O j d ijo ^ 

Lntirely made uf harmless rikI innocuoos 
ingrcdicnu. A reliable remedy for Huibetcs 
and kidney Lrouble of every kind Remove 
accumulate Urn* A* id ami thoroughl) cle.msr. 
restore and invigorate kidneys Pna, Ki i l 8 
per phial of 16 PosUgt t *u.i 

RaMLAl H Hakim, 

Sec, Ayur and Unaiu Medical Association, 
ji, by tie A'tw.r/, /■«/, Bombay. 

J- 6 -tta 


Dinapore Railway Accident 

FOR SALE: Photos of the Railway 
Accident between Nrora and Sadisopore, 
K 1, R., (m flhApnl 1911. fnetr: set of 
6 mw&, poatca’d N.ze, and tab in el size, 
imwntcd and beat finish, Rs. 0 . Koch view, 
postcard siat, At 3 anil cabinet me, mounted 
anti best finwh. Rc 1 .]. Pottage extra. 

Affiy in K. BEHARL 

fladlaopora, E.l. R. 

27-5-11 Dirt. Patna. 


WANTED SITUATION 

By a Second Clam Mechanical Engineer 
tad graduate of the Aligarh College. 

For terms write to— 

ALI AHMED KHAN, b-a. (Ahg.), 
Basti Dam r shu an dan, 

' fmlhmdkmr Ciiy* 


Pwwu & 

Repairs to all kinds of Firearms and 
Bud Instruments, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 


ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all district* to puah the vie 
of “The Comrade.” Forlonna 


w 


with the Manger, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


The late Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles’) School Bhopal, C.I., is 
at present open to engagement. Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms an application to 11 Omega, 1 * 
c/o Manager , "The Comrade” 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced, 

B 

M. c/o The Manager 

of “ The Comriad , e l M 
109 , Ripon Sfrcef, Calcutta. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 

American Oak Roll Top Desk. Rs. 100 
The Back-eye Vapour Barb Cabinet to core all 
diseases, Rs 30 . 

The Universal Trading Co., 

No. /i, Topiwah Lamt y 
Girfavm Beck Road, BOMBAY. 


FOR MALARIA. WFUJENZA, A MOD FOUR OF ILAGM 
Use Bariiwaila'o Agua MUiora or PUU, Rs. 1. 

BA I'Ll WALLA'S TUNIC PILLS can Narrow 
bhuulkn and ConMltutlonal Waaknon, Ra. i-a 
HATLIWALLA'S TOOTH POWDER 11 attend, 
ficnlty unde of Native and OngHdi drags, suck u 
If ayaphal and Carbonic Add R. P. Aa. 4. 

BATL 1 WALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT. Am 4, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSO BY Dr. H. L. r 
BaUiwnDa, Worii Laboratory, DuUr, Bombay. 


Matrimonial—A young Sunni , 
Muhammadan, MA, Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, of a Syed&nd'respfectable family. 
Intends contracting marriage alliance 
in the family of some Rais, Zemindar, i 
Barrister or High Government official [ 
of Behor Or up-country, Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications common to f 
the sex is desirable in tb(t bride. AH 
communications will bo mated as 
strictly confidential Toi particulars 
please communicate with A. Bi c/o 
The Manager, J* The COMRADE,” 
10 th Bipon Street, Cotamp. 
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Important Notice. 

Coloration of Calcutta. 
Water Works. 

v 

Filtered Water Supply. 


It is anticipated that the new elevated reservoir will be brought into use about the 
middle of May 1911. In order to achieve the result aimed at, vis., the constant supply 
of filtered water throughout the city at an increased pressure, it is absolutely essential 
that every possible means should be adopted to control waste. To this end all rate-payers 
are requested to assist the Corporation by seeing that all their water tags and valves 
are in good order and by importing to the Chief Engineer all defects that exiit. 

Attention is drawn to the following suggestions for preventing waste ■— 

(1) The repair of all defects— 

Except in the case of a special agreement to the contrary, if the owner fails to 
keep the pipes and fittings in order, it is open to the occupier ol the 
premises after giving 3 days' notice in writing to the owner, to have the 
necessary repairs executed and to deduct the cost thereof from the rent. 

(Section 26s of the Calcutta thumdpal . 4 ct j 

! 

(2) The closing of all taps after use— J 

The use of automatic self-closing taps is recommended. Excess consumption 
will be charged for. 

(3) If the washer of the tap is worn out a letter should be sent to the Water Works 

Department at the Central Municipal Office and a new washed will be fitted 
free of charge. 

(4) Owners and occupiers should remember that, under the law, the motor supply 

may be cut off, after 24 hours' notice , if defects art not remedied. When 
re-connection is made under these circumstances, «• fee of Rs. 3-8 for ferrule 
and of Re 1 -1 7 for stopcock may be levied # j r 

($f Amt delay oh the fart of plumbers engaged to repair defective pipes or 
fittings should be reported at once to the Assistant Engineer, Water Works, 
at the Centra) Municipal Office. A list of licensed plumbers may be 
obtained from the Municipal Office 

(6) Ail complaints regarding incivility on the part of the Corpoietion water 
inspecting staff should be made in writing to the Assistant Engineer, Water 
Works. No payment should be made to any Municipal employee without a 
proper receipt for it. All Overseers and Sub-Overseers of the Water 
Works Department are provided with a book containing orders as to the 
delegation of their authority. This book will be shown on request. Other 
employees of the Department are provided with a numbered badge showing' 
their designation. % 

s. l. MApaax. 

rst May iqtt Outirmmt, 
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The Manager wilt Be much rbligM if those of our reader* who 
thgM Been receiving copies of thts paper as specimens mill Minify „ 
^ wpfij^ whttker they wish in become subscribers or not . JOetis 
H MUe to ash that we feet sure they will ctonpfy wiih the Manager’s 
,, request. ' >' 

We are happy to say that we are now in a pmUan to supply 
"the Comrade rt to Muhammadan students who appifte us thuimf 
, the month f May at the reduced rate of Rs. a every three 
•/ mqnths paid in advance, and to non-Moslem students at the edit 


Veto ; J A 

The Third Partament BiD^iW taken in‘tK*f| 

Commons 00 15th mtantt Mr. Aiquitb said, tel Opposition tferf' - 
frafeundiy mistaken i&^king that the popntyr hoetiKty to,lh^\ 
»S^’f tasda was doe to w i ynon to the hereditary, principle. Tbotfpjw^ 
WKK) wanted a Secoo^i^itber working in the same spirit faLtfg' 

t * T^ppi mar pm conditlepjf affij[ less 

withthe hered mjrfc ptmciple deleted. lie said *1Mei %Sf 
’CJ-i ttaiw contented with the pjp$pl* whereas in the «« of a monarchy 
f f<^tfani®ktlmconstitu^ w 7 

£■,,* The Third Reading was passed by 36s. to *41/ 

vtnouncenimt of the dtrlaioh figures Ofi' dm third reading 

we Commons was greeted %itb tremendpa dieting. Mr, Winston 

L*n*S‘,w • "' /, ‘ . 

1 / 


4 '^M'i The Third Bwd§ 
^^y'v'^Bntnons o*j 15& || 
> 4 ^' prateundly mistakai i&| 
lotto was due towns 
^|;;EwsatedaSeceftl 
pm JK 

W'- 's'"" . on e sided with the heww 


Churchill, concluding the debate, said the Bill would certainly be 
passed without condition or addition. 

The House of Lords have passed the formal first reading of the 
Veto Bill. 

Lords* Reform- 

Thr House of Lords wa9 crowded on the 16th Cor the second 
reading of Lord Lansdowne's Reform Bill. 

Lord Lansdowne said, he did not submit his proposals as a 
substitute for the Parliament Bill but as a complement or supplement 
to a Parliament Bill dealing with the relations of the two Houses, 
but one, he hoped, conceived in a very different spirit from the 
Government Bill Nothing was further from the thoughts of the 
Opposition than v hat the Bill should form the subject of a kind of 
transaction between the parties by which Government would accept 
his proposals if the Lords accepted the Parliament Bill. 

Lord Morley, in reply, said, the Bill was based on party 
machinery, A party majority seemed inevitable. The Bill was an 
enormous step in advance, but it gave neither stability nor simplicity. 
What the Government wanted to know was the relations of this Bill 
to the Veto Bill. It was the first business of the Government to 
carry the latter. 

J-ord Lansdowne, dealing with the objections to the Bill, said, 
though their difficulties were great, he did not despair of arranging 
for the representation of other great religious denominations besides 
the Churrh of England The Bill, said his Lordship, was a serious 
attempt to solve admitted defects. 

The -nterest in the debate in the House of Lord* centered 
round the attitude of the Backwoodsmen. Earl Bathurst alone 
openly opposed Lord Lansdowne, declaring that reform was un- 
1 neepttuy. lord Willoughby do Broke thought that the present 
■ Jibuiffwas thedsest possible. He had an unquenchable belief in the 
/JfcnEjteftity priotiplgtJuid would have liked Ixird Lansdowne to tell 
P^cil^tQr to perdition, but he was willing to look the 
’th& fa^arid support Lord Lansdowne in his attempt to 
E^^^rOuSe that meet with public confidence. 

\ 4 & e 4 oHdv»-of Lords the debate on Lord Ijuisdowne’s Bill 
^f^Lorebura said that under Lord Lansdowne’s 
L%4$]§ -mt still at the mercy of the present majority, 

, jSpll ^ 4 ; |>ecome law would the Government be 

in a position S coiuider Reform proposals. He heartily hoped that 
it would be then possible to come to an agreement satisfactory to 
all sides and aU the more enduring because it was founded on 
their consent. Lord Ampthill supported the Bill but favoured an 
amendment giving a possibility of a Liberal majority. 
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> -Jfett Budget was introduced on the 16th. No fresh tuation 
* imposed, 

' vT-j* eitemcnt Hi. Uoyd George laid that the 

OMtt ed Sttrpluiea from the yean 1909*10 and 1910-11 amounted 
^ The revenue from sugar and tea alone was below 

the estimate. This was due to poor harvests and increased pi ices 
effecting consumption. He proposed to take from the surplus 
mm and a half millions for Sana^ria, a similar amount for the 
development fund, a quarter of a million for the Uganda Railway 
harbour and water-supply loan, and apply the remainder to the 
redemption of debt. 

Mr Lloyd George announced that members of Parliament 
would be paid salaries of ,£400 a year. Ministers would be 
excluded. The innovation would cost a quarter of a million 

The Chancellor estimated the total expenditure at £ 181,284,000 
and the Revenue at £18i,716,000, leaving a surplus of £432,000. 
While some twelve millions sterling had been devoted to the reduc¬ 
tion of Debt, the Budget of 1909-10 had produced an enormous 
revenue which was still growing. Far from injuring the country, 
this Budget had given renewed hope and confidence. The trade 
barometer was set fair. The proposed alteration in the cocoa and 
chocolate duties, removing their protective character, said Mr 
Lloyd George, would involve a loss of ,£45,000. With other small 
alterations the working surplus would be .£337,000. He estimated 
the revenue from tea at .£6,300,000, an increase of £371,000. It 
was a year of exceptional expenditure The Chancellor further 
anticipated a substantial reduction on naval expenditure in iqi? and 
still further reduction in 1913. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain opposed payment of members 
absolutely and said that Lhe Parliament's - unpaid service to the 
people had been the making of the country. If members were 
paid, he added, why not county and district councillors and every 
Other local body? Mr. Chamberlain heartily approved or the 
Chancellor’s cocoa proposals. 

The resolution in favour of ihc continuance of tea duty has 
been adopted by the House of Commons. 


Colonel Broknft column of eight ba tt al ion s four 

squadrons of cavalry, four batteries of artfflary, and escorts and 
convoy. Colonel Gounurd commands the supporting column. 

Reports received in Paris state that Colonel Brutal's column 
has had a fight with the tribesmen whom the artillery dispersed. 
The column had a few wounded and continued its march. Iu the 
meantime constant skirmishes are taking place in the vidmty of 
the camp at the mouth of River Sebu. Convoys from Mehedin have 
been attacked but the French Artillery and charges by Spahjs 
dispersed the tribesmen who suffered some loss. 

It is officially stated that in view of the disquieting nature 
of the latest reports from Fez the Government has instructed 
General Momier to hasten the advance of the relief column cn route 
for Fez, which, however, will occupy the city only so long as it 
considered necessary. It is expected in Paris that the column will 
reach Fez on Wednesday or Thursday. 

General Momier himself has taken command of the relief 
column which is now 7,000 strong and is rapidly pushing on to Fez. 

A despatch from Tangier confirms the pessimistic reports regarding 
the situation at Fez and adds that Colonel Mangin has declared 
Lhal unless Colonel Brulard’z* column arrived by the 15th instant it 
would be too late Another despatch states that Colonel Brulard on 
the 14th instant was heavily engaged from three until ten in the 
forenoon Five additional transports have been chartered at 
Marseilles to convey troops 

The official journal 11 Rossiya n states that communications 
from the French Cabinet concerning Morocco have been the 
subject of an exchange of views between the Russian and German 
Governments. Friendly conversations have shown that both Govern¬ 
ments are agreed as to the complete sincerity of the intentions of 
France and of her loyalty to her international engagements. 

It adds , 11 We welcome this perfect unanimity on the Moroccan 
question, especially as negotiations are proceeding between Russia 
and Germany regarding railway construction in North Persia. 
These complicated negotiations are still in a technical preliminary 
!>tage, and cannot be ended so soon, but the favourable general 
situation will doubtess promote a satisfactory conclusion 11 


Unemployment Insurance. 

Mr. F. E Smith, speaking at Birmingham said that the 
Unionists accepted the principle of national insurance, which was 
a great measure of Statecraft. Its failure to become law in some 
form or other would be an unparalleled misfortune for the State. 


Peace. 

* 

Tlia first draft of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty has 
bceb completed. The principal difficulty has been die elimination 
of certain matters from the scheme of arbitration which it was 
found could satisfactorily be attained by an exchange ol notes, 
thus leaving the outline of the convention most simple. Mr. Bryce, 
British Ambassador, will now transmit the draft to London. If 
Groat Britain acts promptly the tienate may have an opportunity 
of approving the draft during the present session of the Congress. 


Morocco* 

According to despatches from Fes, dated 4th May, Beni M'tir 
attacked the town but were repulsed and left 60 dead. 

The French column under Colonel Brulard began its march 
to Fee from the const ramp at El Kunjtra. The inhabitants along 
the route abandoned their homes, and emissaries from the French 
column have foiled to induce them to return. The tribesmen 
> raided s8o head of cattle at the french camp near Rabat 


Crete. 

Thk Tone rccenlly informed the Powers of its decision to 
despatch Kadis and Muftis to Crete to replace those who were 
unable to exercise their functions owing to the Cretan Government's 
insistence upon their taking the oath to the King of the HeHeoeft 
'The Towers replied that they might proceed without fear of hindrance. 
Meanwhile indignation meetings were held in Crete denouncing 
the Porte's decision as a violation of the right of control over 
Mussalman religious officials and uf powers accorded to the Cretans, 
l he (towers, fearing disturbances, have now advised the Porte to 
delay the despatch of the officials. Turkish official circles ore 
indignant at what they describe as the vacillation of the Powers 
.uid they believe that this action will intensify the anti-Greek boycott. 


Sir Eldon Gorst’s report on Egypt baa been issued. It ttys 
that with opportunities for Self-Government the Legislative Council 
and General Assembly will become mere instruments of the 
Nationalists’ agitation. Egyptians, it says, must be made to 
understand that the Government will not be huftfott into going 
further or foster in the direction of reff-goverament theft' it cpwridew 
to be in the interests of the wbob Egyptian people. Hh organieers 
of the Coptic agitation area small clique of wealthy htata tnd 
the Copts have no real grievances. 
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Mft. Kingston, an Englishman, representing the chemists, 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome, has teen robbed of everything 
while travelling between Keshan and Ispahan. He 'subsequently 
^arrived safely at Ispahan. Sir George Barclay, British Minister to 

Persia, has addressed a note to the Persian Government on the 
subject. 

Sir Edward Grey in reply to Mr. Wedgwood’* question in reference 
to the situation iu Persian Baluchistan gave details of the operations 
of the expedition sent by the *iew Governor General of Kerman 
against the rebellious chief Bahrain Khan and said it might he 
anticipated from this that the supremacy of Persia would he 
re-established in Persian Baluchistan. 

'China. 

The Times publishes a long leltei from its Peking corre¬ 
spondent discussing the career and character of Prince Ching, China's 
'first Premier. The correspondent describes him as a decrepit old 
man, irresolute, wily and corrupt, who systematically evaded his duties 
as President of the Wai-Wu-Pu, treating representatives of powerful 
States in a manner that would not he tolerated anywhere else His 
record, the correspondent adds, has always been associated with 
disaster, and now when the people are clamouring for a Cabinet 
they are given one which is the Grand Council under another name 
with Ching as the Premier. 

Jerusalem. 

The Governor of Jerusalem has been re-called in consequence 
-of the incident on 9th May, when an excavation party entered the 
Mosque of Omar. 

AbyiMiia. 

A telegram from Addis Abcba stale* that I-idi Jeastu, 
grandson of Menfhk, and heir to rhr throne, has been solemnly 
proclaimed Emperor The Corona*ion will toke plare later. All 
is quiet. 

1 Opium. 

Replying to Mr Theodore Taylor with reference to the 
■ suggested possibility of the new agreement resulting from an increase 
of imports o! opium into China in rQiv, Mr Montagu said that 
tn consideration of the zv 000 chests *it unceitifi rated opium 
'tended in Hongkong and the Treaty ports and now entering 
'China the Indian Government has agreed that the authorized 
export of certified opium during the next three years should he 
correspondingly reduced. 

It is now certain that the International Opium Comerrnce 
wilt wot be held this year 


Lord Mmto. 

Lord Minto presided at the Newspaper Press Fund Dinner o& 
the evening of the nth instant. Proposing the toast of Lord Minto 
Lord Kitchener paid a tribute to the administrative genius, modesty, 
industry, knowledge of human nature and warm sympathy with the 
various races he ruled, displayed by Lord Minto during his tenure 
of office. The speaker said if he were asked wlmt quality above 
others he would ascribe to Lord Minto, he would say the quality of 
plurk, not mere physical pluck but the greater quality of moral 
pluck He had never known or heard of Lord Minto weighing 
popularity in the scale agAinst what he considered nght and just 
As one nearly associated with I<ord Minto in India he could say 
that his admiration of Lord Minto 1 * able statesmanship was 
undoubted 

Honourable!. 

In kkpia to Colonel YAte with reference to the proposal to 
extend to Indian ex-Members of Council the privilege of retaining 
the title of Honourable granted to Colonial Members of Council, 
Mr Montagu, Undersecretary for India, said the case of Indian 
offii ials was not analogous and thAt Lord Morley, after full con¬ 
sideration, was not prepared to move in the matter 

Indian Universities. 

Mrs Bpsant publishes a statement of the changed conditions 
which have led to the amalgamation of the proposed University 
of India with the scheme of the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and the modificati on agreed on in the charter asked for by 
the group of representative men working with her. The coopera¬ 
tion of Pandit M. M Malaviya will render possible the immediate 
foundation of a residential University, and a Theological Faculty 
will be instituted and controlled by carefully selected representatives 
0 Sanatoria Dharma His Highness the Maharajah of Benares, 
before his recent elevation, promised as much land os was needed 
for carrying out the s* hemp. It seems proliable that if the leaders 
of the Hindu and Moslem IJnivers.ties join in prayer then His 
Majesty the King-Emperor might graciously consent to give one day 
to Aligarh and another to Benares on his way to Calcutta to lay the 
foundation stones of the two Universities Mrs Besant further 
writes —The occasion is unique for the founding of the first two 
Universities in I us Indian Empire by voluntary effort, and His 
Majesty, so sympathetic and so gracious, may well think it desirable 
fo bind yet more closely to him the hears of his Hindu and Moslem 
subjects by associating himself with the Universities which will 
add imperishable glory to his reign And be landmarks in Indian 
History. As the first Emperor crowned both in Westminster 
and in Delhi such an act of Imperial grace would be most fitting, 
and would ring throughout India, awakening passionate gratitude 
in the hearts of millions. The modifications in the scheme have 
been laid before the original signatories." While Mrs. Bes&nt will 
look nftPT the interests of the scheme in England the Hon. Pandit 
will enlist the sympathies of the Ruling Pnnres and others in India 
to itese popular enthusiasm and collect the necessary funds. 
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Oar tub question of the Bill promulgated by die Hen. Mi. 
•tfefctel* to make better provision (or the tn tension of elementary 
•odueathm, Mr. G. A. Natesan proposed and Dr. Nair seconded at 
meeting of the Madras Corporation held on the 16th that the 
-Corporation heartily approves of the Hon M». Gokh&le’s Education 
ftfl and am willing to incut, if necessary, additional expen- 
^ it u r n for the extension of free and compulsory education within 
the tanks Of the Corporation of Madras. The resolution was put 
"to dtp tote and carried 

Up Agi Kb*. / 

Tm , Cambridge University b about to confer an honorary 
on R H. the Ap Kheiu / 


Criminal Procedure Code. 

It is settled that the task of consolidating and amending the 
Criminal Procedure Code will be undertaken departmentally and the 
brunt of the work will necessarily fall upon the Hon. Mr. All Imam. 

Jodhpur. 

It is reported that Sir Pertob Singh, the Maharajah of Idar, will 
be the president or the Council of Regency in the Jodhpur State 
during the minority of the young Maharajah. 

Congress of Orientalists. 

It is understood that the next Congress of Orientalists will be 
held at Athens from 7th to 14th April. 1912. There wil) be Olympic 
games and organised trips to places of interest in Greece end the 
dEgean Sea to Hghten the more serious business of the Congress. 
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Wiiun line reads of lrcjitie.s being made and then broken, of 
wanton aggression and (he aggrandisement 
Crete. of stronger Powers at the expense of the 

weaker, one loses all faith in (he dictum 
that right is might. In the case of individuals in organised States 
it is generally .so, because a force stronger than the following of any 
individual m it is always at the disposal of the central authority to 
vindicate the might of right. In international affairs, however, beyond 
some rules and regulations, called International Law, which regulate 
war much more than they can ensure peace, the old order still flourishes, 
and alight is still the only right that is respected. The .snatching awuy 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary before the Young 
Turks had gained sufficient strength to have the rights of Turkey 
respected was the culmination of the temporary success of the earlier 
constitutionalists who put Russia in fear of a Turkey likely to be 
rejuvenated and made hor declare war against the Turks WiLhoui 
a shadow of rtght the dual monarchy grabbed the two provinces 
of Turkey which were put under her care as u result of that war, 
and the statesmen of Europe who talk so righteously of the 
treaty obligations of Eastern nations, and so contemptuously of 
Oriental diplomacy, did nothing to slay the hand of Austria. 
Crete had secured a sort of autonomy through the action of 
the Powers who felt exceedingly generous and satisfied their 
own righteousness at the expense of Turkey. Poor Turkey was 
not then in a position to oppose the Powers, though it pulverised 
Greece in the shortest war on record Put Turkey is young once 
more and the Turks are anxious to recover lost ground in Crete. 
The Powers did not wish to oppose th.s at first because they 
recognised that Turkey was strong enough to be respected, but 
they subsequently thought that the time had not come for a fresh 
settlement more favourable to Turkey. More recenily still Turkey 
secured the consent of the Powers to deal with the 
refractory Cretans Vhu were anxious to acknowledge 

the King of Hellenes as their Someigii. If any of the 
subjects of one of these European Powers is even supposed to 
harhour ill will towards the Sovereign or the Government we 
know what takes place. Rut evutenlly wluu is sauce for the 
Powers L no sauce for Turkey, and she mutt tolerate open 
rebellion within her ten Kory. There is not the least doubt that 
the Turkish Government is quite capable of getting itself respected 
by its subjects if only the Powers, dh not intervene They had 
informed her that in the matter of Crete the Government 
could proceed without fear of hindrance, but a few indignation 
meetings of the Cretans have made them afraid of disturbances, 
and the Porte is now advised to delay the'despatch of fresh 
officials in the place of those who were unable to exercise their 
functions owing to the Cretans 1 insistence upon their Liking the 
oath of allegiance to the K jig of Greece. We arc sorry that the 
Powers have proved so invertebrate, and cannot understand how 
they have the courage to ask Turkey to discontinue the anti- 
Greek boycott Better times are no doubt coming, and ww hope 


Turkey would soon be able to command greater respect ahwwgj 
the European Powers than the Cretins, who cut oily prove 
their valour by holding indignation meetings. 

Some of the most distinguished men in the Empire have been 
invited for the Coronadoo ceremony to 
The King-Emperor's London; but it will be news to many of 
Guest. our readers that among the Ruling Princes 

of India and the Premiers of self-governing 
and crown colonies there is a humble Naib-Tahsildar of Chatta k> 
the Muttra District who has been invited as the guest of the King 
Emperor. Mr. Abdur Rashid is the nephew of the late Abdul Karim 
Sahib, Mir Munshi to Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. And in inviting him to his Coronation His Majesty has 
shown that graciousness which is characteristic of the British 
Monarchy and brings it every day nearer to the hearts of British * 
subjects in every part of the Empire. We have no doubt that this-, 
little act would do much more to strengthen the bond of loyalty 
than all pompous ceremonials such as the celebrations of |tho- 
Empire League in which India seems to tiave no port 

One can well understand why the Hindus of Maharashtra revere 
the memory of Sivaji, for that esceUani 
Afzal Khan. captain of guerilla warfare was something more 

than that. He had the essentia] greatness- 
uf character which makes a man in all conditions and circumstances 
a leader of men. Sivaji was the founder of the Mahratta power, 
and though neither he nor any of his successors, even that great 
lady Tara Bai, endangered the existence of the Moghal Empire any 
more than the remarkable successes of the Boers endangered the 
existence of the British Empire, it was the spirit produced by 
Sivaji himself which led to the greatness of the Mabamttas that 
harassed, weaned and weakened the Moghal power. Ho man uoless 
he had 'cal greatness could have converted the petty farmers and 
peaceful Ullcrs of the soil in the Deccan into efficient guerilla 
fighters those boast was zitn takht, zttn ghat (The saddle is our 
throne, the saddle is our home) Nobody who has not entirely 
misread history con deny the greatness of the founder of the Mab- 
rattii power And that greatness had the essential elements of 
morality which Sivaji’s successor, Sambhaji, wholly lacked. We do* 
not mean to whitewash Sivaji for his action at Pertapgarh when Afzal 
Khan was treacherously murdered. But that incident, which showed 
that great warrior’s belief in the dictum, 11 everything is fair in love 
and war,” cannot deprive him of greatness Unfortunately hia 
successors mostly lacked the qualities of a shrewd businessman, 
which Sivaji certainly possessed, and the Brabmana very soon 
asserted their political ascendancy over the Maharatta chieftains. 
The Peahwas, who were like the Mayors of the Fgtae, became 
masters in their turn and began to use the Maharaital as a tool in. 
their hands. Although the capable Chitpavans are employed in 
posts of honour in the Maharatta States of unlay, the Maharatta*. 
have never forgiven them the faithlessness of the PethwaS towards 
the successors of Sivaji. and in Kolhapore, where the ruler i* a, 
descendant of the founder of the Maharatta power, there is no tae 
lost between the M&harattaa and the Brahman* Like Che Muiaal- 
mans, the Rajputs and the Sikhs, the Maharattas too have not trail 
their proper share in the opportunities which the rule of Great Britain 
has offered to Indians, but some effort, though tardy and halting, is no*r 
being made to uplift the Maharatta*, and we hope before very tag the. 
true descendants of the greatness of Sivaji would stand in the fatefrodt 
of progress. To them Sivmji must continue to b* the ttfita light to 
guide them up the hill, grid any attempts to MM* lift tnuat 
naturally wound their susceptibilities. Hitherto a Sirejt Utfot tiadd. 
to be celebrated in the Maharashtra, and no On* couMobJect to* 
the Brahmans of that region taking pais in the ctffeffttas, 
although the Maharashtra Brahmans hare bm" slojft? ttair- 

duty by the living than by the dead. but jgwre atanri* fcogH 
and other portions of India beg*n i*j^% & 
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Sm# alcbrali o na , and our contemporary, the ^Prakask, ac- 

fcngwladgosthataP "unsavoury turn" his been given to the Sivaji Utsav 
by a certain school of politicians. A very natural and inoffensive 
anniversary celebration has been perverted by designing malcontents 
not only to tfend the susceptibilities of Mussalmans, but also to instil 
improper political ideas in the minds of young Deccanis and others. 
Last year the Slate of Indore had to prohibit the Sivaji Utsav, and we 
.may take it that a Hindu and Maharatta State would not have done 
so if there had not been a full conviction that the celebration was 
being abused by political extremists. Unfortunately one evil produces 
another, and the changed character of the Utsav has led to reprisals 
There is a class of men who belieVb that retaliation is a virtue in all 
cuee, forgetful of the fact that reprisals are not always successful!. 
Whal scavenger was ever soiled by being pelted with mud ? Neither 
'the Moghal Empire nor the Mussalman Kingdom of Bijapur exist in- 
<Jiy, and if any of Sivaji’s sot disant admirers use the anniversary 
*of bis birthday to offend Mussalmans, they can not injure 
Moslem interests and the best policy is to ignore them. Politicians 
tre not necessarily historians, and many of India’s politicians 
have iK) love for historical facts as facts. Unless such facts serve the 
.purpose of evidence fitting in, or being made to fit in, with their political 
theories they have no use for them. We would, therefore, pass by the 
discussion carried on in newspapers whether Sivaji was guilty of 
treachery towards Afeal Khan or not, with the remark that there is an 
overwhelming mass of evidence of the treachery, but all the same we 
would rejoice if such a blot could be removed Irom the escutcheon of the 
great Maharatta Chief. We arc, however, concerned with the usefulness 
or otherwise of the celebration of Afad Khan’s anniversary by the 
Mossalnuns in the Deccan, and we must frankly say we see in it little 
good and much harm Will the celebration send one more Mussul¬ 
man boy to school ? Will it save from penury one more Moslem orphan 
•or widow, or relieve one more Moslem debtor from the incubus of debt ? 
The answer must be, 1 No.’ What good then will it do ? W* may be 
Asked what good the Sivaji Utsav can do. Though this question pie 
sumes that two blacks can make a white, we are ready to auswci it 
To Maharattas at least the memory of Sivaji must be a great sLimalus, 
if only they remember that it 19 not the weapons of Sivaji but his 
spirit which they need today in fighting against their greatest 
enemies, ignorance and sloth. But the Mussulmans have a long 
history of 13 centuries and three continents. Surely, it is not ueces- 
«ary for their uplifting to revive the memory of the victim of Sivaji’s 
treachery. In fact, they have already done too much in the way of 
chewing the cud of the past. They must no* clearly outline their 
future, and an the poet says, to achieve it they should 
Act, act in with living piesenr 
Heart within and (tod overhead 

To rake up the bones of poor Afzal Klian after *50 years simply 
to mock some of their political rivals is nothing short of a 
wirilege. These are rimes which demand a dispassionate review 
of affairs dial really matter, and a united effort for the progress of oui 
motherland. God knows there are enough matters today which 
are apt to lead to bitter quarrels Nothing can, therefore, be 
gamed by the resurrection of old rnes, As a gieat Roman has 
mad, “dors is all that time has passed over, and nothing is in a 
safer place than what has been.” It is better to leave the 
Abftl Khan episode to the tomes of history which attract the 
tfudertt of historical research. For the rest, 

Let the dead past bury its dead. 


It is indeed good news that Mr. D. Hooper of the Indian 
Museum and Dr. J. W. Leather of Pusa have 
Cdttea Seed'QflL ***** a discovery which removes from the 
ofl extrected from Indian cotton seed the 


•acridity which made it inferior to the produce of America and 
fyptaadpim&Ml i» u*e •* « substitute for gbee and butter. 
IHuu been diacorered that, the aridity w* due *6 the colouring 
mitten!hick cbencterised Jadiaa cotton seed dil and varied in 


two varieties of cotton seeds between 7 Jf and 9# per cent. This 
can now be removed with the result that inwall likelihood we shall 
be able to use the oil on a large scale as a substitute for ghee 
and as artificial butter. In price, too, cotton seed oil would be 
much cheaper than ghee, and it would now be possible for those 
who cannot afford to use as much ghee as they need to make 
their daily food palatable and nutritious, on account of its cost, to 
use as much cotton seed oil ns they need. Some small mills have 
already been started here and there experimentally by Indians 
to extract oil from cotton seed, which was hitherto used mostly 
for feeding the cattle. This discovery, however, ought to stimuUte 
the industry and provide opportunities for enterprising Indians. 


Or ALL petty things the pettiest is a petty quarrel. Knowing lire 
pettiness of the Rangpur dissensions we kepi 
Rangpur Differences, aloof for nearly a month; hut when concln 
sions which had nothing to do with education 
or the Rangpur Conference began to be drawn by the opponents 
of the Bengal Partition, we thought it was rime enough to expose 
the siuisteraitempt to read into the Rangpur incidents a MuhimnuJao 
protest against the Partition. Though it was our esteemed content 
porary, the Mitfsalm m y which first connected the two questions, it was 
left for another esteemed contemporary to plead the cause of tbc 
unprotected Mussulmans of West Bengal and show up the tyranny 
of the Partition We, therefore, wrote our leader in the issue of 6th 
May on this subject. AUnough our contemporary, the Bengalee 
has been discreetly silent, thf Mussalman did not regard discretion 
as the better part of valour and has unnecessarily tilted at what it 
calls its " baby contemporary." We do no* h to return the 
compliment but only refer to the subject today to remove some mis¬ 
understandings. We held no brief i'or the Hon Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Ah Chowdbury, and leave him to fight his own battles with 
his opponents, on l y hoping that he would refrain from doing so 
and busy himscll heart and soul in the work of conciliating them and 
uniting all elements in the interest of Muhammadan education 
in the new Province. Occupying the position that he doea 
as General Secretary of the Conference, it is necessary for him 
to subordinate his personal predilections to the will of the 
community, and so far as possible give no cause to factions to flourish. 
As regards the Partition of Bengxl and the amalgamation of the two 
Educational Conferences, the two questions are obviously distinct 
oml separate. If the Muhammadans of the two Bengals abhor the 
Partition and would like the Government to undo it after all Lh&L 
lias taken place, their obvious course is to call two representative 
meetings, one in each province, and take pleboscites 011 the question. 
If they have no wish to disturb the administrative arrangements, tint 
soil think that for the efficient control and extension of Muhammadan 
Education one Conference rather than two should exist, tho two 
(Werenceh must discuss this question in meetings sufficiently repre¬ 
sentative in character and settle the dispute. It will serve no purp.\ae 
10 use Education as an instrument for the abolition of the Partition, 
for it is Education that is more likely to suffer in the end, and no true 
patriot would like to create more difficulties than already ex : st in the 
way of the education of Mussalmans in the two Bengals. Wr 
admitted that much annoyance and some inconvenience must have 
been caused 10 those jiersons who intended to go as delegates from 
Western Bengal by the contradictory Actions of the Reception 
Committee, and we do not see how we can be accused of want of 
sympathy for West Bengal Muhammadans. We acknowledged quite 
as much as the Mussalman that West Bengal Muhammadans had a 
genuine grievance, but from the report published by the opponents 
of Mr. Miwab AH and a letter defending him, the allege 
turns of which have not to our knowledge been yet con 
tradicted, it appeared to us that the Reception Committee rather 
than Mr. Nawab Afi were responsible for the muddle and 
the subsequent dissensions. Our contemporary is pleased to 
regard Mr. Nawab Ali as the Esau to the Jacobs of East Bengal 
He is said to be so masterful that in a moment he can 
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'Convert not only the Nmb of Dun end the Conference of 
Eiitem Bengal end Amu, buf also the Hon. Mr. Taslimaddin 
of HmgpQf. He is a St Piinstan end leads everyone by the 
none. If that is so, ire do nmNsee how it can be seriously con¬ 
tended that the Muhammadan* of Eastern Bengal and Assam are 
of the opinion of our contemporary. There is another mis¬ 
understanding which we rib aniions to remove. We never con, 
tended that the resolution of thl Burdwan session of the Con¬ 
ference of West Bengal was “the individual opinion of a leading 
gentleman. We UBed this expression for the opinion on the 
subject of amalgamation expressed by the President of the Bogra 
session of the Eastern Bengal and Assam Conftience in relation 
to the sense of the Conference itself. We do not understand 
how our contemporary am distort this to refer to the opinion 
of Mr. A. Rasul at whose suggestion, it is clearly stated in the 
proceedings, the resolution was moved and adopted. To us it is 
puzzling to know which is the Conference r.f East Bengal and 
which of West Bengal, when we arc told that nl the Burdwan 
session of the West Bengal fConference 5oodclcgaus represented 
East Bengal ana only 200 the Bengal to which the Conference 
belonged, And that in the Conference of Eiust Bengal delegates 
must be admitted from the older Province As wc have suggested 
before, let the represui la Lives of the Mussalnmns in the two Pro¬ 
vinces discuss the question of amalgamation separately and arrive at 
a settlement. To introduce large cont'ngcnts of delegates from one 
Province into the Conference of another to settle this question 
is not the best way to proceed 


The question of Pilate has once more to be asked when wc 
are condemned hy our cnntcmpoiary, the 
What is Truth ) Mussulman, for having 11 handled the truth 

most [carelessly'' This tivmendous judg¬ 
ment has been given against us simply because wc questioned the 
taste and the consistency of a journal which warned the Hon. 
Mr. Nawab Ali that “ the days of oligarchy and absolutism are 
over 11 and yet considered that the Hon. gentlemnn was appropriately 
snubbed by beiug forced to keep silent because he wished to cxplaui 
his position attheRangpur Conference when attacked by another 
Hon gentleman. We must thank our contemporary for allowing 
us the possession of taste, though we are not so greedy as Lo wish to 
monopolize it altogether. We a ouJd certainly not grieve if the contem¬ 
porary, who sneers at our age after having reached muLurily, A not 
descending into second childishness, at the ripe age of five, shared 
ji with us. We canuot say that it is equally willing to share the 
possession of tmth with ourselves. But <1 by truth it means what 
it ha b shown in its own action we have no great derirc to disturb us 
monopoly. The Mussalman antes tliat 14 wc however congratulate 
out contemporary on the virtue of ta*te it has cultivated, though at 
the sacrifice of truth. For instance, the Comrade nukes the 
gratuitous assumption tliat the 'omi correspondent* of the 
Bengalee and the 1 special reporter ’ of the Mussahnan 

are one and the some person. Probably this assumption 
is based on the fact that some passages in the reporis 

of the Bengalee and the Mussalman Are exactly idemi- 
cal We cannot expect a newly bom journal to know ho*, 
some smiltu passages do occur in rtptxrts prepared hy different 
reporters, but we hope a few years more will enable our contemporary 
to learn how such a thing is possible In making this Assumption 
(be Comrade has handled the truth most carelessly. 41 Now, when 
we assumed tliat the two reporters weie the same we had already 
carefully compared Lhe two reports. Wo now venture to challenge 
our truth-loving contemporary 10 publish the two in parallel 
columns for its renders to judge between it and ourselves. What 
we ourselves found was tliat the telegram of the Bengalee was 
used word for word in tht report of the Mussalman, with the 
addition of a few hues at the end about the dissension, and the 
future tense was exchanged with the past Not only was this so 
os regards the wording, but the spelling of names was also 


“exact*? identical." "IimaUe, Afatenntta, Moulfis, KMdftk 
and tftjeed* were *n one place spelt as we have spelt them in both, 
the reports, and in other (daces differently but alike in both* In 
the body of the report Of the first day's proceedings, which excee d s 
a column of the Mussalman, the only difference has been 
that while the Mussalman reports that the Conference met 
at 3-30 p.iff., the Bengalee says that it met at 4; while the word 
“shall" is used in one journal, the other has “should," and while 
the Bengalee said nothing about the exclamations of the audience 
at the mention of Mr. Nawab Ali’s name in the speech of the 
Hon. Mr. Toslimuddm, the Mussalman has reported “encs 
of 4 shame/ 4 shame 1 “ To be quite accurate, we may add tha* in one 
place while one journal publishes the name of Mr. Tindall, 
the other adds lhe words “the District Magistrate," and finally, 
a misprint in one docs not occur in the other. We would respect¬ 
fully ask our contemporary whether after all this it still pretend* 
lo think Lhat the two reports were independently piepared by 
separate reporters, and that only “ some passages “ somehow came 
to be “exactly identical.” Tta Mussulman prides itself on calling, 
a spade a spade. We fear we would be breaking tne rules of good 
manners if we did the same. We shall therefore call its “truth 11 a 
mere terminological inexactitude. The spade quite as much as 
truth needs to be handled carefully. 


It is darkest before the dawn, and this was felt by all in Calcutta when 
the 16th instant came and water at high 
Tallah Overhead Reservoir, pressure was turned into Lhe town m 
Districts I, II and III, from Lhe over 
head reservoir at r Ia 11 ah In the morning there seemed to be a 
famine of water, for the work which was being done overnight could 
not be finished in time and we were without a drop of water from the 
taps. Evidently the Corporation was having its revenge for our 
wastefulness, no matter how unintentionally. After three, the 
water came, and it came almost as 14 the water comes down from 
lodore.” Bur even when the water came, it was unfit for use. 
The rush of the water through the mains, which were only used 
to a sluggish Calcutta speed, disturbed the silt and made the water 
muddy. Byron in referring to the waterfall of Vehno uses three 
expressions describing the various stages of the waterfall, “the roar 
of waters," 44 the fall of waters,” and 44 the hell of waters." We dare 
say the Chief Engineer, Mr. McCabe, and the Assistant Engineer, 
Mr Pierce, would no doubt have heard and witnessed “ the roar of 
waters,” and the inhabitants of Calcutta must have realised “ the fell 
of wALers ” from the tremendous height of the Tallah reservoir, which 
is supposed to be the world's first and greatest overhead tank, and 
has an elevation of 115 feel above Us foundations But the 
unfortunate teetotaler whose or ly drink is water must have used 
Byron's third expression a little oftener than teetotalers usually do 
at seeing lhe colour of the water resembling the less pure element 
of earth only too closely. Possibly the thoughts of some went to 
Coleridge, and the misery of those who were in the same ship as his. 
ancient mariner. 

Water, water everywhere, 

Vet not a drop to drink. 

Well, the Health Officer has told ua that mud is not so bad for 

health as even the 41 Kuctk-Parawa-Naht " Indians had feared. 

But like the poet's Oriental, the silt is settling down again after the 

watery legions have thundered post, and the inconvenience of 

the 16th and the 17th is getting lesser and lesser. The water 

will reach as high as the fifth story in three of the Districts, and 

the fourth would secure the same benefit some weeks later. Unfortn- 

* 

nately, all the engines have not yet been fitted upland, u 1 the Chief' 
Engineer explained, even the new boilers which cany ijolbs. 
steam have to keep in lute with the old boilen, which OWry Uolbs 
steam and are shortly to be replaced by die new baifoi We ate 
sorry that the twenty-four hours’ supply at fall pressure canftot yet be 
realised and it is restricted between the hours of 6 to 10 and, 
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The Comrade. 



3 to 6 km. When all the engines have been fitted up, we shall 
realise the promised milleimhiin. So for as our experience goes, the 
waste is not likely to increase when the supply is unrestricted, because 
a good deal of it takes place in filling the tubs and other vessels 
from the tap for that portion of the day and night when the taps are 
closed. But, of course, as some waste is due to defective taps, it is 
likely to be increased when the supply is unrestricted, and the 
Corporation hopes that the ratepayers will co-operate with it in 
reducing the waste. With the former pressure it amounted to about 

4 million gallons per day, tne cost of pumping and the value of 
water being about Rs. 35 per ten thousand gallons. This should 
make every citizen look carefully to his taps and the habits of his 
servants, for after All it is he who has to pay, even though m com¬ 
pany with many others, for the waste which takes place. The 
Corporation is entitled to this obviously necessary help and unless 
it is readily given it will have to resort tn the use of waste water 
meters and the employment of r i large preventive staff, the expenses 
of all of which will ultimately fall on the householder 

Verse. 

The Shepherd Boy. 

In the sweet summer month of June, 

A shepherd boy piped this tunc, 

To the birds and the trees, 

And the busy, busy bee?, 

And the *oft-sighing, whispering breeze ' 

0! the day is fair, 0 » youth«s strong, 

And the balmy air And ihe live day long 

Is heavy with wild rase sceut 1 Sn happily is spent 1 

So sing little birds, ^ whispei breeze 

In joyous words Tu »he strong young trees 

The song of your great content. The song of your great contunr 
The song of the world’s contend ■ The song of ihe world's content 1 

OJ life is good I O' love is free 

The meadow and wood To you and me; 

Make merry with one consent * A gi*t from God *tis sent 1 
And their song bursts out, Sj let us sing 

One long glad shout • Till Heaven shall ring 

The song of thftr great content With the song of our great content 
The song of the world’s content » The song cf the world’s content 1 

In the sweet summer month of June, 

A shepherd boy piped this tune, 

To the birds and the trees, 

And the busy, busy bees, 

And the soft-sighing, whispering breeze I / 

/ 

/ F. E. H- 


The Comrade. 

The Special Marriage Bill and the Mussalmans. 

We have said in an earlier issue that in its present form the Bill 
of file Hon. Mr. Basu would legalise the inter-marriages of members 
of all the religions of India. The Hon Mr. Dadabhoy said that the 
Parsis who have a Special Marriage Act, XV of 1865, did noi need 
the change From what we know of the strength of the an \VJuddm 
feeling we may safely go further and say that the Parsis would in 
an overwhelming majority oppose a measure of this character. 
Indian Christians have got their own matnmoni.il law in Art XV of 
1872, and there seems to be no desire on their part for any alteration 
such as the Bill would effect. The Mussalmans have no separate 
marriage law enacted by the legislature but adhere to Lhe Shariat 
ol their scnplurcs. They have shown no desire to modify the divine 
law through the interference of a human agency, and it is absurd 
to say Lhat the precedent of Akbar and Jehangir can be followed. 

In Lhe first place, lhe Hindu marriages of Akbar were not the 
result of a desire for social reform We see no mention in history of 
a Mughal Princess being wedded c\en to the gieatcst of Rajput Chiefs. 
Akbar wished to be the suzerain of all Rajput Chiefs and to destroy 
ihc supremacy of the Ranas or ChiLtor. But even if he had wedded 
a Mosiem Princess to a Hindu Chief, his example could not have 
affccled the law 01 Islam by one jot. He was all things by turn 
and nothing for long A prophet to-duy he was a god the next. The 
adulation of his courtiers, who mrluded a master of fulsome flattery 
hki- the greaL Abul Fa/ 1 , combined with curiosity which ever 
delighted in new doctrines mid novel objerts of worship, made bun 
too restless to bind himself permanently to or be burdened by the 
icsponsibihties involved in the acceptance of a particular code of 
morality He was lot consistently a law even unto himself, and 
could not by his individual action, and that too dictated by the 
oolitical needs uf lus Government, be a law unto others. 

Mr Kopargam Ramamurti, writing m the Indian Social 
kefurmer , says that £ a Hmdu married a Moslem wife, she would 
be 11 free to deem herself a good Moslem and as such venerate 
Muhammad as God’s solj messenger on earth and hope to bo saved 
through him and him alone ” Wc do not know where he learnt the 
novel doctrine of Muhammad being "Cod’s sole messenger on 
earth," or who told him that die Prophet of Islam was according 

10 ihe Mussalman a saviour in the Christian sense of the word. For 
h 1 rh is believe in these myths it is not easy 10 note the essential 
dilfrercc between the spirits of the Shar'd and the Shastras, 
Hindu Ian, like Hindu religion, is essentially elastic There is in 
fact no hetP r odoxy t. Hinduism because there is no strict orthodoxy. 
M Filon, writing in tho Revue des Dcuk Maudes , even thinks that 

11 p appears as if th2 Indian (Hindu) spirit refuse's to conceive 
the verity as opposed to it contrary or as distinct from its analogy. 111 
Ite that it may, Hinduism, which did not refer the votary to 
a particular revealed bonk ai Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastrianism 
and Islam have always done, could change from time to time 
without any inconsistency. But smcc the advent of the English 
in India, the law of the Hindus, at least, has been crystallised 
into rigidity, and, in the words of Dr. S. C. Banerji, 11 it is no longer 
open to modern commentators to modify the letter of the ancient 
text under the guise of interpretation.” 

But this was never possible in Islam. The texts are unaltered 
and unalterable, and all the change thAt can take place is in the 
honest differences of commentators, which have all along been 
tested by reference to the acts and traditions of the Prophet 
of Islam. Momoon-ar-Rashid, who was something of a free¬ 
thinker, once discussed the desirability of a change in the law, 
himself wishing to prohibit the use of a particular article of food 
Qari Abu Yousuf, who was complaisant enough in many things, 
told him that not only the Caliph could not do so, but Muhammad 
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ftlsot if he came bock to life, could not alter the dictates of 
his Maker, For the last revelation was that 11 tins day I have 
completed for you your faith, and given to you my last blessing, and 
have approved for you of the creed of Islam." ThU blessing and 
Uiis creed of Islam as contained in the Qur'an and exemplified 
in the life ot the Prophet are, according to the Moslems, absolutely 
changeless- Men have come and men have gone, but the smallest 
word of the Qur’an stands where it did more than 1,300 years aga 
They believe that this has been possible because the Qur'an con¬ 
tained only the essential principles of life, and, coupled with human 
intelligence, they are sufficient guides to conduct in all ages and all 
climes. God has given to every living animal the life which remains 
unchanged, though the thickness of its skin, the wool on its body, 
and such other details change with the changing environments of 
time and place. Similarly, human intelligence would come to the 
rescue of Mussalmans in tiiur varying historical and geographical 
ax,social ions, and dictate all the minor changes which they may need. 
But the life-giving principles of tlpir faith are, according to them, 
immutable, and would change only uilh a rhange which destroyed 
this world and created another in its place. 

Mr. Kopargom Rjinuunurti quoits Sir Roland Wilson in support 
of the need of change in the Islamic law of matrimony. 11 Suppos¬ 
ing it were possible to ensure the exact conformity of judge-made 
Angio-Muhammudan Iaiw to the standard of 13th, 17 th, 

or 19th century orthodoxy, the graver question would remain 
how Tar this state of things would be likely Lo give satisfaction to 
Indian Muhammadans of the 20th century, Of this wc should be 
better able to judge, while at the same time the question would be 
less important, il any tolerable alternative were provided for these 
who do not wish cither formally to abjure Islam or lo be governed 
ill all their family relations by usages dating from the Middle Ages." 
This betrays the same inability Lo understand that it is not the “ usages 
dating from the Middle Ages" that constitute Islam but the 
divine injunctions which are above and beyond all time. Should 
women leave the four walls of the zenana ut not, is shivery ;1 
permitted today by Islam, what Are the conditions precedent 
for the Islamic sanction of divorce or pul) gamy—the*; arc 
questions about which the commentate s and the jurists may differ, 
and the varying interpretations will no doubt reflect the mind of the 
age and the country. But there can, from the verv nature of the 
cose, be no difference among Mussulmans about the prophecy of 
Muhammad and the divine diameter of the Message or Al-Qur'an. 

Mo alternative provided for those who do not wish either to ubjuie 
Islam or to be governed by the laws erf I atom, can be “tolerable " 

It may be in a sense possible to Lie & Hindu and yet not a Hindu. 

But it is not passible to be a Mussulman and yet not a Mussulman. 

As for the suggestion of Sir Roland Wilson, it is, indeed—lo use 
the mildest ttrm—an amazing recommendation. To te.it whether 
Mussalmans want a change in the 20th century o j not, we 3hould 
first provide the change I We sliuu'd like to icinind iW learm-d 
Professor that it is the hoi sc that gent rally precedes the rare The 
need and the desire for the change are usually first asceitamed and 
then the change is provided. To invert that order would be to play 
fitst and loose with law and, it nu> also be, morality, and th* result 
Would be on anarchy oi kgivlatimi and a relig'oujj minium vbidi 
would wreck the most solid 7 ibric of any society. It is customary to 
refer to the iwo and seventy stc‘s < ( r Islam, and the variety of religious 
opinion is actually even greater. He who is not satisfied with a 
particular interpretation of tho uivuie word is at liberty to interpret it 
differently. Nor is there any restriction on the preaching of his 
individual interpretation and his gathering logetlie* a body of followers. 

But no one can claim to be a MussuLuon who doubts the divine source 
of the Qur'an, or would say that so far the Qur'an is binding and no 
further. Such an attempt has made immediately after the death 
of the prophet by some nealy comet ted tribes, who would say 
prayers and fast aud do the pilgrimage to Mecca, but would not 
accept the obligation of paying the zakat or poor rate of Islam. 

The first Caliph declared war against them, and its successful 


termination saved Islam so early in its carter from the sure disruption 
that would have followed such compromises. What is It that 
holds together the 300 million souls of Moslems scattered over 
so many continents ? It is, as the Moslems believe, that perfect hifn d 
of elasticity and rigidity which is the glory of Islam. Local usages 
differ, and at different times in the histories of various countries the 
same locality has had different usages. But in all essentials, such as 
the main features of the laws of marriage, divorce and succession, 
Islamic society is the same whether in Morocco or in Bengal 

Mr. Kopargam Ranmmurti quotes with approval from on old 
issue of the Statesman that “freedom means fieedom for yourself, 
not freedom to oppress others. Solemnise your own marriages with 
what religious ceremonies you please, you are free to do so; 
but remember thaL others must be allowed to marry also in the way 
1 tfle y ” The argument would have been unobjectionable 
J if any Mussalman objected to the formation of unions not permitted 
by Islam. The objection is not to the unions, but to those 
' who are Lhus united seeking .belter under the wings of the shar>a 
' of Islam It is to meet this legitimate objection Lhat the declaration 
, l h e negation of Islam is required by the Act of 1872 
If this declaration is made, the parties disburden themselves of afi 
| liabilities involved in the acceptance of Islam, forfeiting at 
jthe same time the rights enjoyed through such acceptance. They 
j are as free as the air and can many in any way they like. As 
jthe saying is, "When the bride and the bridegroom art willing, 

I what can the Qiui do ? ■ But if they refuse to declare this, and ytt 
contract a union prohibited in clear ttffs by Islam, the Mussalman 
retains his or her rights as Moslem; but the issue of such union 
cannot enjoy those rights which arc guaranteed by Islamic law—such 
as the light of succession—as the result of abiding by that law with 
regard to its matrimonial provisions. It may be that the union is 
as pure and permanent as any recognised by Islamic law, in which 
case Society may not stigmatise the wife as a impress and the child 
as a bastard. That, however, is for Society' to do, and Dr S. C 
Banerji recognises this right of Society in very dear terms. But ihe 
j courtfl whith ftrp to administer the IsJam-c law of succession 
j cannot award the benefits of that law to those who have violated the 
! conditions precedent which that law laid down for the enjoyment of such 
j benefits. 1 >r. Bauerji suggests that “ following the analogy afforded by 
l lhe wldoMr Remarriage Act, it may be further declared that the issue 
of a mixed marriage will have no right of collateral succession." 
In ocher words, in order to make the provisions of the Act of 1872 
available to those members of the Hindu community who wish to 
reform the Hindu law of marriage, or, as in the case of the Widow 
Remarriage Act, wish to go back to what they regard as the earlier 
and puier form of Hinduism, not one but two of the principal laws 
of rslam arc to be declared null and void for a section of Mosalmans, 
This is hardly the freedom which Mr Kopargam Ramamurti origi¬ 
nally demanded. On the contrary, it is Lhe freedom to force others 
which is aimed at. If, however, anyone of the present day Muisai- 
tnans wished to throw these essential laws of Islam overboard, which 
wv have no doubt none of them wish, the best course for them would 
be to start a new religion. People have an itch to make religions 
rather than the perseverance to follow any; and such nun u factor era of 
faith can pursue their calling without let or hindrance, But neither 
they nor the advocates of the new Marriage Bill will be permitted to 
play ducks and drakes with the laws of Islam. 

The Bengalee says, 11 We do not know how far the Muhammadapa 
or other communities may require such an Act, If they do pot, the 
hon. member (Mr. Basu) says expressly that he will take care to 
exclude them from the operations of his Bill.* This is, indeed, very 
reasonable and we hope the Hon. Mr. Bum would do so m his own 
interests, as it will restrict the opposition to the measure within 
narrower limits. But it is better to keep in mind the apprehensions 
or some of his own supporters. Mr. Kopargam Ramamurti Says; 
"We are afraid a stage may be reached in this discussion when, 
harassed by the ineconrilables who abound in every community, 
he will really feel tempted to launch upon each compromfata Tire 
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mult, m need hardly say, will be disastrous at every point. The 
qneetfon will then surely arise—what is Hinduism and who are 
Hindus ? A more hopeless or more thankless task for the legislator 
cannot be conceived than that of defining what Hinduism is or 
is not* 


Our Critics. 

i. 

“Lovb thine enemy " has been the ideal of progressive humanity 
in all ages, though it is not evident that humanity has progressed 
very far in the direction of loving inf enemies What is wont, a great 
part of humanity still errs in regarding a cntic as an enemy, much 
the same as in its earlier history a stranger was considered to 
be a foe. This is a failing most noticeable in literary circles. 

There is no doubt some truth in authors' belief that 
critics are only disappointed authors. But it is at the same lime 
true that those who lack the creative or synthetic faculty may 
possess the analytic faculty of criticism. Were it not for critics 
authors would become too self-sufficient and their whims would 
harden into habitual errors of conception and style. It would never 
do for an author to claim, like the Creator of the world, to be 
his sole critic: "And God saw everything that he had made and 
behold it was very good." 

The perfect critic must, however, be superior in judgment and 
ability to those whom he criticises. It is not helpful to set out only 
with a foot-rule to measure the world and then find fault with the 
world for being too wide. " The reviewer of books, ” says the Right 
Hon. Mr. Augustine Birrcll, " is a person with views and opi.vons 
of his own about life and literature, science and art, fashion, 
style and fancy, which he applies ruthlessly cr pleasantly, dogmati¬ 
cally or suggestively, ironically or plainly, as his humour prompts or 
his method dictates, to books written by somebody else." If the 
reviewer of books is himself on author, it is easy 10 judge his 
qualifications for the task by examining in his own !>ooks the 
standard by which he tests the books of others. It is, therefore, 
a tactical blunder for a critic to be an author or vice vend, for 
his own failings are likely to be held up to the scorn which lie 
may deal out to those of others. 

The same general considerations apply to a review of newspapers 
by others, and we do not think we would be far wrong if we judged 
accordingly the annual review of the Press m India in our contem¬ 
porary, the Hindustan Review . The Hon. Mr, Sachchidanarda 
Sinha of Bankiporc, who is the Editor of that excellent Review, is 
a journalist of considerable experience Hs has won distinction, 
crowned by his election as a member or tae Imperial Legis¬ 
lator Council, more by means of journalism than forensic 
abilities c#r success. As a worker in the K&yuthi interest 
at Allahabad, whither he had gone in search of practice, 
he took up the moribund Kayastha Sjmachar and Beveloped 
it beyond recognition into the Hindustan Review which is one 
of the best monthly magazines in India. His judgment in 
selecting contributions for his periodical has been praiseworthy, 
Udd although punctuality has seldom been among the many good 
qualities of the Hindustan Review, its get-up until recently, when 
it left off the Indian Press, has been good, and its cheapness would 
have been unique were it not for the equally cheap, and in some 
respects the more enterprising; Modem Review Though originally 
Hot so, the Hindustan Review is now and has for some years 
been the property of the Hon. Mr. 5 . Sinha as the defunct Indian 
ftopki a weekly journal, used to be. The latter, however, was never 
a success, and its continued failure under Mr. Sinha takes away 
rather then adds to the fake and weight of his judgment in reviewing 
other weeklies. 

We ire thankful to Mr. Sinha for giving us a very prominent 
place and devoting the liifW *p ice to us in to review of 
journakam in Bengal, This is no doubt dup more to our 
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lack of years than to any abundance of merits—or perhaps 
demerits. We have noted the views of the distinguished 
journalist with the attention which they merit and hope to 
profit by them in due course. He refers to the "very friendly 
and appreciative terms 11 of the welcome which the Press, 
offered to us. We have already shown how deeply grateful 
we are to our contemporaries, who have been generous in their 
praise and indulgent in their judgment of our many shortcomings, 
and we have no reason to be dejected in continuing our efforts. 
The Hon. Mr. Sinha does not, however, evidently wish the new¬ 
comer to be a spoilt child, patted and pampered with nothing, 
but praise. 11 The Comrade , u says Mr. Sinha, 11 is one of the best 
got-up of weekly journals in India, and its mechanical execution 
reflects credit on its enterprising conductors.” We are glad of this 
recognition, but it is likely to gratify the printer more than the editor, 
and is curiously like a reproduction of the comments of two organs, 
of the Congress, which could not find anything more encouraging, 
to say than the following " The get-up is all that could be desired,” 
and " We congratulate the Editor on its attractive get-up .’ 1 If faint 
praise could always successfully damn those to whom it was offered* 
we could have no doubt of our ultimate destiny. 

With reference to the other features of the paper, the Hon. 
Mr. Sinha very rightly says that it would be unjust to us to attempt 
a comparison between us and our London contemporaries, the 
Spectator and the Saturday Review. We never dreamt of challeng¬ 
ing such a companion, and in misquoting our prospectus Mr. Sinha 
has done us some injustice. The promoters of the Comrade wished ta 
indicate the general arrangement of the new paper when they said that 
11 it will be a weekly journal conducted generally on the model of the 
Spectator and the Saturday Review " and then gave details of the 
character of its contents. Mr. Sinha has, by some strange mischance,, 
dropped the qualifying word 11 generally,” has given an insufficient 
extract from the pros pectus, and curiously enough misunderstood 
the phrase "on the model of” to be an announcement that we 
would enter the lists with these great weeklies of London which 
have such timc-lionuured and glorious traditions. Man is mode m 
the image of God, but even this conceited biped does not as a rule- 
claim divine powers on that account. Strangely enough Mr. Sinha 
reprints in the most prominent place in the Hindustan Retnew 
a good deal of its own praise culled from two English periodicals, and 
in one of these it is said that his Review “ occupies among Indian 
periodicals a position analogous to that of the Nineteenth Century 
nr the Fortnightly Review." According to Mr Sioha'a own 
notions this ought to mean the claim of equality with these distin¬ 
guished English reviews, though we feel sure Mr. Sinha's judgment 
would *hrrak from endorsing his peculiar interpretation 

We felt that this explanation was necessary after the- 
comments of Mr. Sinha; hut no purpose will be served by following 
him into a comparison between ourselves and most of the 
other Indian weeklies who are declared to be ahead of us " not 
only in suavity and other amenities of journalism, but also in 
dignity, sobriety, a truly healthy liberalism, catholicity of outlook 
and vanity of judgment." Mr. Sinha has prefaced his review with 
a long quotation from Mr. Binell, who says: 11 The two notes of the 
critic arc sympathy and knowledge ... Taste, delicacy, discrimination 
—unless the critic has some of these, he is naught. Even knowledge- 
and sympathy must own a master. That master is sanity. Let 
sauity forever sit enthroned in the critic’s chair.” This shows, 
that the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha is not ignorant of the high 
qualifications needed in a critic, and as he hoi still ventured 
to enter on the task, we presume that knowledge and sympathy, 
taste add delicacy, discrimination and sanity sit enth ron ed 
in our critic's chair even if their polar opposites are 
in that of the Comrade's Editor. All that we can do is to plrad 
guilty and hope, as our critic has done, for an early reformation. 

There is one piece of criticism about our manner which is 
happily not too general to be useless. Mr. Sinha rays that we are 
11 adepts in reeling off long leaderettes and longer leading aitidos.** 
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! * We do not think that our critic has noted the device of paper* 

* . like the Spectator and the Saturday Review of dividing leaderette* 

i ^ *eireml notes, one following the other. We prefer to combine 

( them ancf give in the margin a general indication of the subject 

which most of our contemporaries do not. The difference is only 
f' , one of mechanism rather than of length. As regards the leading 

■ Articles, our English models have a larger number than we do. 

The reason for their greater variety and, shortness is that while 
there are a very laige number of interesting topics in a country 
like England in the domains of politics and society, art and 
science, literature and drama, and wedk by week a subject enters 
on new phases which demand editorial comment, here in India 
there is no drama, hardly a current art or science or literature, and 
a depressing monotony in political and social topics. A compre¬ 
hensive treatment of the fewer topics is, therefore, not only 
possible, but also necessary for a weekly paper that wishes to 
supply to its readers more reading matter than other Indian weeklies, 
.and as much editorial comment as its English models Except in 
the monsoons, the weather has no interest in India; and it would 
serve no purpose to try to discover Indian substitutes for the Sea- 
Serpent and the portentous gooseberry for our prolonged Silly 
Season. Nor have we any indication that our readers would prefer 
repetition, though we acknowledge that many of our contemporaries 
have learnt that the true secret of successful agitation is repetition. 

Wo have entered into these somewhat unusual explanations as 
we wish to assure our renders and our critics that we are at all times 
prepared to consider every suggestion for the improvement of the 
paper, and, when necessary, to discuss it with them fully and frankly. 
We would go further and invite such suggestions, which we are sure 
must always be well meant and would often be useful. We shall 
^deal in our next issue with the more important criticism of our 
policy in the same spirit, when we hope to explain it in detail if 
not Justify iL 

Short Story. 

Woman, the Saviour. 

11 Mataji, the Huzoor has arrived and has signified his intention 
of staying here for two weeka He wishes these rooms to be 
prepared for him and kept exclusively for his use while he is here. 
Have we your permission to prepare the temple apartments for you ? 11 

11 Surely my sou cannot be inconvenienced by my presence. 

I occupy my own room and will not disturb him in any way. 11 

" V Vow Highness will pardon un old servant taking the liberty, 
•may I suggest that Your Highness will be more comfortable in the 
temple apartments. The Huzoor has not come alone, and hi* 
.guests do not understand or respect the sanctify of our homes, 
Nay, even our religion is a matter of scorn to them. It would be 
■better if Mataji secluded herself to the temple apartments for the 
•time. 11 

The speaker stood silent. He was a grizzled veteran who had 
served the Rajbari for many years, and the doings he saw now filled 
liim with shame and horror. Only respect Ibr the Rani Mata 
made him continue in service. 

The Rani rose from her seat with stow dignity. Going toward* 
a room hidden by a heavy curtain, she called out to a girl who was 
shung immersed in a book : 11 Mira my child, get all your things 
together; we are going to stay in the temple house for & fortnight 
Take everything you may need, for we shaH not come here at all 
during the next two weeks.” 

The girl put aside her book, and coming to the door bent 
in a graceful obeisance to th? feet of the older woman. 

M Ye*, Mataji. I shall be ready in a few minutes. I only want 
.these books and papers I have here. Chameli know* what clothes 
and thing* to take. I will tell her to get them ready at once." 


The Rani laid her hand gently on the girth bend, bat did not 
answer the unspoken question in her eyes. She would learn only 
too soon why they were being driven from their own rooms, why 
they were being forced to take refuge in the temple house. It was 
only one more of the many indignities they had already suffered. 

The Rani had been brought up under the old Hindu ideal 
that a man can do no wrong, that it is a wife’s duty to endure 
anything from her husband, to put up with any sort of treatment, 
to look upon him as a god, no matter what he might be. 

But Mira had imbibed a different teaching. Her father had 
been a man of great culture and education and very advanced 
views. He had given his daughter the most liberal education and 
had put her under the most capable instructors. One of these, 
an Englishwoman, hod been for several years Mira’s companion 
and governess. She was a remarkable personality, with dear, 
logical, unconventional views, and these had influenced Mira’s 
mind and taught her to think for herself, not accepting conven¬ 
tional standards unless her reason convinced her that they were 
worth accepting. 

A terrible catastrophe overtook Mira when she was 19. Her 
father was killed in an accident, and all powci was left in her 
mother’s hands. The latter was an ignorant woman who had always 
been a clog on her husband. She had been utterly incapable of 
appreciating his high ideals and larger views, her only ideal of life 
being to amass money and spend it on herself in clothes and 
jewellery and showy entertainments. Any rime or money devoted 
lo anything else she grudged. She loved her husband and Mira 
in her own fashion, but could not enter into their ideas at alL The 
subject of Mira’s education was a perpetual bone of contention. 
Usually a peace-loving man, Mira’s father had been firm on this 
one point, and absolutely unheeding all the upbraiding*, tears, 
hysterics and storms that he hod to suffer, he had insisted on Mira 
being trained according to his own ideas. He refused to consider 
her marriage at any age before 21, and even signified his intention 
of allowing her a free choice in the matter of a husband. 

Unable to move Mira's father, her mother vented her annoyance 
on the poor girl. As long as her father was alive, he was a 
shield and protection to her, but his sudden death left her unable 
to combat her muther. The first evidence of power she displayed 
was to dismiss Mira’s English companion, to stop her studies os far 
as she could, and to immediately give orders to her officials to 
arrange a suitable match for the girl os soon as possible. Until 
a suitable parti was found she proceeded with the campaign 
by daily and hourly harassing the girl in a variety of petty ways, 
until at last Mua would have welcomed any change a* a blessed 
relief. 

In a very short rime news was brought that the Rajkumar 
of Kachar was seeking a wife and had sent formal proposal* for 
Mira’s hand. Mira had met him when her father was alive and had 
recollections of a handsome, brilliant youth, full of life and enthusiasm, 
who had often spent long hours with her father discussing pkins 
and schemes for the amelioration of his people and country, when 
he should attorn power. She knew that her father had been food of 
the young Prince, and she herself had been attracted by him. She also 
knew that it was a match of which her father would have approved, 
and she felt she could not be more unhappy than she was at home. 

She refused to give her consent till she had seen the Rajkumar, and 
her mother consented to an interview. Fortunately Mira found fcun 
very much ihe same as when she knew him before, and although 
she did dot feel convinced that she loved him, she felt b* was suffi¬ 
ciently in sympathy with her to win her love and make their married 
life happy. To her mother’s great joy she consented, and the date 
for the wedding was fixed ' 

Five years had elapsed since then. Those five years had 
taught Mira many lessons. After a short period of happiness had 
come years of bitterness, of misery, of unhappiness, of bnelines*. 

She had been awakened from her dreams of a happy, Wg '■» gotten 
future in which she and her husband would work together forth* good 
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of their people, finding their happiness in each other's love, sympathy 
and companionship. The awakening had been almost sudden. A 
change seemed to come over the Prince. He seemed to be gradually 
drawn into a different circle—to make different friends whose ideas 
were centred on pleasure and pleasure alone. His country, his 
people no longer interested him. Very soon they seemed to have 
less and less in common, and in time hjs neglect of his wife became 
more and more marked 

At first she tried all she could to win bock her husband's heart; 
she tried to interest herself in his pleasures and pursuits, to once 
again turn his thoughts to higher and nobler things. But all her 
efforts were unavailing: all she met with was neglect and coldness 
She argued to herself that she was his wife, that in spite of everything 
her duty was to love him, to do all in her power to win him bock. 
But the plainly marked change evinced by her husband chilled her 
and froze all feelings of love and duty. 

The precepts of her girlhood’s training came back to her: 
she began to question accepted standards, Why was she bound to 
love and honour this man who had lost all love for her, who had 
not cherished her in any way, to whom she was of less moment than 
his horse or dog—this man whose only ideal of life was pleasure and 
self gratification. 

A fierce longing came to her to free herself of this bondage, 
for bondage now she had come to deem it Her one comfort and 
consolation was her gentle mother-in law. The old lady grieved 
over the behaviour of her son but had no influence over him. She 
loved Mira tenderly. And did all she could for the girl; but she was 
an old lady who had all her life been brought up on old ideak She 
could not understand Mira. Her outbursts, her mental revolt 
horrified the old lady, to whom the term husband and god were 
synonyms. She would gently upbraid Mira and say that all women 
had to bear with men, that it was her duty to love her husband no 
matter what he did, that she must have sinned in ome past 
generation to suffer so much now, hut that by prayer and patience 
she would attain happiness. She would try and persuade Mira to 
win her husband by all a woman’s arts—to await him with humble 
patience that he should throw her a few minutes of his society , but 
Mira refused to do this. Her own feeling? ol self-respect and dignity 
would not allow her to do so , it she could not free herself entirely, 
«he would not degrade herself further. Where there was iiu real 
bond of husband and wife she would not pretend there was one. 

The Prince was glad to leave her to hersdf and pursue his own 
way unchecked. Gambling, racing, the society of people congenial 
to him, filled his life, He had barely seen Mira m the course of the 
last three years, and had not been to his ancestral home. Shu iiad 
found solace in boons—solace of a kind—for her heart ever craved 
for human sympathy and companionship and affection. Still she was 
left unmolested—free to live her life alone. She had studied much, 
and thought deeply in these three years. Books, papers, magazines, 
all were devoured by her eagerly Tnere was an old librarian at the 
Palace, a man of deep thought and scholarly attainment?; and with 
him she used to* spend many a long hour discussing and learning 
many things. 

The politics of the day were of great interest to him, and lie 
taught her to love the history of her own country, to hope for a 
time when her countrymen would all be united by their love for 
that country, when differences of caste and creed would be for¬ 
gotten and all would work with one common goal in view—the 
good of their country. He did nor preach the foolish principle 
of merely ousting their conquerors, but showed her that the 
true ideal was self-improvement, self-culture, self-restraint. He did 
not decry the benefits of Western influence. Western thought and 
education j but be taught her to discriminate and take all that was 
good in the West and assimilate with the good in the East 
‘ The political situation had been full of interest that year. 
Near reforms had been propagated and people w^e hoping that 
much might come of them. A new and sympathetic Viceroy had 
just come out, who wu endeavouring to know the people more 


thoroughly, and who mixed with the Indians as a man amongst 
other men—not a lordly potentate amongst slaves He had already 
given proofs of his real sympathy and understanding of the pepple 
whom he had been sent out to govern, and by a few tactful and 
wise sets had done more to sooth the angry feelings and quell the 
disturbances than any number of repressive measures could have 
done. 

A week after the Prince had arrived with his party of friends— 
a week that had been spent in strange and loud revels—Mira had 
occasion to go to the room she used to occupy to fetch a book she 
wanted. She thought she could safely slip in and get her book and 
come away unperceivcd, especially as she had watched the Prince 
and his friends start off an hour ago on a shooting expedition, 
which would ensure their absence for some time. She got through 
the gardens and to her room without being seen and took the book 
she wanted from the shelf. 

As she was leaving the ruoin she heard a sound as of some one 
sobbing She stopped perplexed and looked round. To her 
surprise she saw a youth of about T9 crouched in a comer of the 
room near the table—his head buried in his arms—sobbing 
convulsively. An impulse of pily moved her, and going up to him 
she said gently 1 11 You are in pain or trouble. Con 1 do nothing to 
help you?" 

The youth looked up wildly and stared at her in terror. 
She repeated her question, but he remained speechless, and a sort 
of fear crept over her at his wild demeanour. Then to her 
surprise he fell at h'T feet crying, “Princess, help me—help mt 
to get away—hide n .. I cannot do what they want me to, and 
if I do not they will kill me." 

After some little tunc she understood Lhe whole truth. It seemed 
incredible, but little by little the overwrought boy blmted it 011L 
tc her. A ploi had been fomrted—a diabolical plot—and this boy was 
Lh** unhappy instrument selected. The Viceroy was coming on an 
infoimal visit tho .v*Kt day—it was one of his characteristics to go 
amongst the people incognito. Some ol the mad irresponsible 
youths, who though 1 , that by committing murder they could save 
their country, had got wind of this and had formed a plot to kill him. 

The scheme had been very cleverly arranged. As the Viceroy 
was coining in^gmh no public reception was to be given. 
The Prince had placed two motor cars at his disposal, and this 
boy was to drive the Viceroy’s car. But instead of driving straight 
to the Palace, he was to take a turning which led to a ruined temple 
rome miles distant, where other memoers of the secret society 
were to meet him and shoot the Viceroy and any A.D.G that 
may be with him The temple was in a somewhat inaccessible spot, 
and no one who was not thoroughly acquainted with the country 
could eauly capture or trace them. The other car that was to bring 
the member* of Lhe Viceregal party was to be tampered with so 
that it would be unable to start along with the Viceroy’s car or 
follow it the whole way. 

Little by litile Mira elucidated this strange story from the boy. 
He had been unwilling from the very first to do what his whole 
nature revolted against, but had been forced to consent by the 
terrible oaths he had been made to take and by dread of the 
threats held out. He had been selected paiticularly because 
he had been in the Prince's service for many years and knew every 
inch of the country well. 

Mira hod always taken an interest in the boy, and when she 
was first married it was really she who had persuaded him to leam 
the work of a chauffeur and had finally made him the Prince's 
own chauffeur. He was of gentle birth, but owing to want of 
means had been unable to pursue bis studies as an engineer. He 
had no desire to earn a pittance as a clerk, and had the courage 
to break through the prejudices of his caste and accept the 
opening offered him by Mira. Unfortunately while in Calcutta 
be had got mixed up with one of these secret societies, and was 
now unable to extricate himself from the terrible situation in which 
he found himself. His life would be forfeit if he failed to obey. As 
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the day grew never, he felt more and more unable to cany out the 
dreadful scheme'. The associations of his youth brought back his 
. better feelings with great intensity. He feft he would die rather than 
be a murderer. When Mira spoke to him his pent up feelings had 
given way, and he could keep nothing hack from her. 

Mira's brain acted quickly. Something must be done to avert 
this crime, and yet save this boy. 11 Listen/ 1 she said hurriedly, 
" i have thought of a plan, but I dare not stop to tell you here. 
They may return at any moment And I would riot let them sec me here 
Come to the garden at the temple house after dusk. I will think 
everything out carefully. Do not fear; I dfcaJl save you and prevent 
this murder ” 

She left the room swiftly and hurried back to her own place. 
The whole day she secluded herself revolving her plan in her brain 
till she had come to the most satisfactory solution. At du9k she 
went to the garden and in a few minutes met the bo>. 

14 You must promise to do exactly what I tell you,” she said, 
“ and all will be well. Listen 1 you remember I often used to drive 
a car when "—her voice faltered— 11 when the Prince was here some 
years ago. I have not forgotten how to drive, and I intend to 
take the motor which will go for the Viceroy to-morrow." The boy 
starLed and attempted to protest. 11 No, it will be perfectly safe. 
In the meantime you must remain in hiding here, so that they cannot 
And you. As regards the rest of the plan, I will tell you nothing 
further now. Rest assured all will be well You hav* promised 
to obey me implicitly. All you have to do is to bring the car here 
to-morrow and leave everything in readiness for me, and leave your 
livery in the car. You must remain concealed here where they 
will never think of looking for you. Now go." 

She left him before he could say a word. Only part of her 
task was done; the hardost part was still to come. She could not 
carry out her plan unaided, And she knew there was only one 
person to whom she could confide all, who could help her and yet 
not hand the boy over to justice. The Prince alone could help 
her to carry out her plan to perfection—would he help her ? 
He was brave and true—he had been in days past and could not have 
changed so utterly as to refuse his help. She was sure he would not 
hesitate to risk his life to save another's—to avert a terrible crime. 

Mira's mind was made up* She would humble hec pride and ask 
for bis aid. After all it was not for her own sake but for another's 
life. They might unite for once over this, and afterwards—oh, well, 
plenty of time to think of that after I She sat down and wrole a 
letter which took her some time. When she had finished she called 
out. A servant came in response. 11 Take this letter to the Prince 
and bring back un answer. I shall wait here." 

Half an hour elapsed—she sat there waiting. Presently the 
servant returned. He handed a note to her. She tore it open with 
trembling fingers and read, 41 1 will do what you wish." Only these 
halfa-dozen words—nothing more. 

All night long she* could not sleep. The grave risk she 
ran, the seriousness of the plot, all this never oven entered 
her thoughts. Only one idea Ailed her head—she would see her 
husband again on the morrow after years, sit by his side, speak to 
him, shore with him a common danger, act with him in a joint 
plan. In spite of all she had suffered she still loved him passionately. 
In spite of all she had tried to force herself to believe she believed 
in love- How would (hey meet—would she be able to school 
hemtf—control herself. 9 

The next evening at the appointed time a motor left the Palace. 
The driver wore the Prince's livery. One of the maids watching 
it idly remarked, 44 There goes the motor for the Lat Sahib. He 
is a funny iwui and likes to go about like a poor nobody, instead 
of having a band And a procession and a grand reception, as 
I should do if I were the I At Sahib," 

Curiously enough, as soon as the car was out of sight, instead 
of going to the station it turned to a path through the jungle. 
When it had gotta about three miles the car stopped and a man who 
was waiting near the roadside got in without a word. He was 


covered entirely by a huge motor coat, and bis fece was hid d en by 
motor goggles and a cap drawn well over his head. They drove on 
in silence. After half an hour they came to a ruined temple. Hie 
car stopped, when it was surrounded by a dozen men who opened 
the door and seized the passenger. He offered no resistance but got 
out quietly, followed by the chauffeur. They all walked in silence 
to the temple. Suddenly one of them stopped, and seising the 
chauffeur by the aim said, " You have tricked us. Whom have you 
brought ? This is not the Viceroy. He is an Indian." The stranger 
turned round, and tearing off his cap and goggles confronted them. 

11 Do you not recognize your Prince," he said. "You wanted 
to murder a man; well, here is one for you. I give my life for his. 
I am alone, unarmed and defenceless^ fit prey for men like you." 

There was intense silence. Then it was broken by one of the 

men. 

" We have no grievance against you. You are one of our 
own countrymen—our own ruler; it is this foreign ruler’s death we 
seek. We will not stain our hands with your blood, but the traitor 
who has betrayed us, he shall die." As he spoke he seized the* 
chauffeur by the arm, but in a second was flung aside by the Prince. 
"Take care how you touch the Princess,” he thundered. "The 
Princess 1 11 they stammered. 

" Yes—the Princess. She discovered your dastardly plot and 
at the risk of her own life has saved you from committing a vile 
crime, You fools, do you think that by killing an innocent man 
you can save your country. Give up these foolish ideas \ go back 
to your studies and train yourselves to be men. Learn to he just 
and self-reliant—only then may you be fit to rule yourselves.” 

Mira hAd flung off the great coat and cap which had disguised 
her. She stood pale and trembling near her husband. Coming 
forward she said to them in a low sweet voice, 41 1 have nsked much 
to save you from this crime. Promise me, you will banish all these 
thoughts from your minds, and above aU that you will not Attempt 
to revenge yourselves on the poor lad who was your tool. He has 
betrayed no one, he would give no names, and he would have 
suffered death rather than betray you or be a murderer. The 
Prince and I pledge ourselves not to betray you. Will you in 
return pledge yourselves to give up these ideas of assassination ? p> 

The boys—for they were little more—bent to the ground at her 
feet. 11 We promise, Princess. If there were more women like 
you our country need never despair of salvation. It is your bravery 
and fearlessness that Oas taught us the truth to-cay." 

Mira turned away slowly, went towards the car, and silently 
took her place at the wheel. The Prince followed, but this time 
took his scat next to her. Her heart was throbbing madly. She 
was utterly unable to speak. The strain and anxiety had kept her up 
till now. If only she could reach home without breaking down. The 
car went on silently. It was quite dark as they entered the gate 
near the temple house, where the car slowed down and then stopped 
She waited for him to alight so that she may get down at the 
temple house Suddenly he bent forward. 41 Mira, will you not 
save one more soul to-day? Have I sinned past forgiveness? 
Dare I ask you to help me build up my life again ? I too have leantf 
to-day where the truth lies." He waited for an answer. She could 
not speak. Then her hand slowly went to the steering wheel again, 
and the car turned to the Palace. With a happy smile he bent 
and kissed the little hand that was guiding him to home and love 
and happiness Liu 

mi 

Broodings. 

To-dav the struggle for existence it a keen one nd thp fight is 
long and arduous, the pathway dangerous and the harbour never eon. 
Keener and more arduous probably than it has ever bead before 
daring any period of the workfi history, for the nations now are 
teeming with multitudes of life and throbbing with tbe (foings of 
world-wide cmhmtuwu, ill kept in touch by the br-fofcchjng 
discoveries of modem science. 
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Amid tho strife end bustle, amid the conquests and anxieties, 
and even amid the defeats it is necessary we should have something 
to draw us away from it all into fresher and more joyful regions 
where the mind can be at rest. Our religion, no doubt, will sustain 
us by helping to cheer and uplift; while literature of a good healthy 
nature will relieve and raise our spirits, and by its racy and breezy 
tone will prove a genuine tonic to the system and carry us above the 
sordid worries and cares and petty troubles that too often follow the 
course of our mundane existence. 

A good book or a good magazine is a companion, a friend, 
a comrade on whose impartial* and unselfish help we may rely 
under all circumstances, even when those nearest and dearest seem 
to have forsaken us. Why, we who love books and reading should 
pity those who have never tasted of the fruit of Lhe tree of know¬ 
ledge What a wonderful region they have never seen, what delightful 
gardens they have never looked up, what sights they have missed, 
what pleasures never tasted. 

Oh, what it is to hAvc at your command books, books, hooks. 
Within their pages the stored up knowledge of the ages is revealed 
to us; the experience the human racr* has gathered in its travel, 
from the dawn to the noonday glory of splendour and power 
with visions ever issuing into view. The wisdom uttered by 
humanity’s noblest sons, the genius lavished by its grandest intellerts 
and the facts gleaned on the shores of the eternal by its myriad 
units ; the facts that form the foundations of all cur thoughts and 
ideals and on which the whole superstructure of our civilization has 
been built. 

Ah! what a glorious mansion, what An inherilanc' 3 , what in 
architectural fabric of fragile workmanship, delicacy and beauty, 
has been built up by the sages, scientists workers and prophets 
of the race. Something of which we ought to be proud, 
something we ought to learn and learn from ; something to praise 
and take pleasure in. The divine shining forth m the soul 
of man, the spirit that moves withm us, shapes our aims 
and our aspirations, guides our actions, mould 1 ? our character and 
carries us onward on the path of progress, from stage to stage, 
along the unending roadway of the c^eruil; fashioning the present 
from tne past, the fu/w from the w been, and forming the Future 
in the matrix of the Present, even as •tfars and worlds are ever 
forming, ever evolving from slar-drilt aud nebu a in the womb of 
the universe, to burst forth red-hot into the visible system. 

Ever and anon from thf* wrack and rum, or from the disenlegra- 
tion and decay of the old, new forms ibsue into being ; new ideals 
and new thoughts, grander in their conception, higher in their flight, 
one holier in their Aim spring forth and bfoshoin. As the old 
generations wane and pass aw. the new *ith a new-born manhood, 
imbued with the spirit of fcn^ir progenitor and armed with their 
experiences, press upward, onward, forward along the road that 
humanity has been travelling through tho agv.s, On into lhe unknown, 
cutting ever further, making the unknown imu the known, exploring 
and opening Jbe secretest chambe-s of the universe, revealing the 
beauties and unraveling and solving tlu problems of nature. 

Suqs gloriou? and gulden, passing athwart the disk ol the 
brOKaflt day, wane in the evening and drooping to the horzon dash 
through the portals of the west and are lost in the night and the 
start* But even as an old sun sets and passes, so a new sun waxes 
on the verge of the eastern sky and its rays light the hill-tops and 
glitter on the grasses, and sparkle into radiance on the dew-drops 
that deck the lilies and the roses, in Lhe gardens of the morning-land. 
I shall bum up before thee, pass and perish, 

As haze in sunrise on the rod sea-line, 

But thou from dawn to sunsetting shalt cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that lighted mine. 

Yes, we shall bum up, shall pass and perish even m base in sun- 
npetti the red sea-line. Be it ours to see then while ;he opportunity 
fa given us, that we build up an intellectual manijdn of the finest 
architectural skill, graceful in ift proportions ap& of unsurpassed 


delicacy and beauty. A structure whose foundations ore laid op the 
bed-rock of Truth and the design of which has been fashioned for 
eternity. 

We may pass away but it will remain for ever an enduring 
monument of our patience, industry, self-sacrifice and worth. 
Immortal, that neither time, tide nor adversity, neither criticism nor 
error, can or will sweep away. That which rust cannot touch, nor 
age crumble and decay. 

We build for the future so that the generations yet to be may 
limn ideals we never limned and climb heights we never attained. 
They shall begin where wo leave ofT; then let us see that they, the 
yei unborn, from dawn to sunsetting shalt cherish the thoughts that 
lead and souls that lighted theirs. 

Even &s we ourselves should cherish the thoughts that lead 
and souls that lighted ours. Those prophets, thoso sages and 
thinkers of Lhe past whose sowing wo now reap, whose industry 
we now benefit by, and upon whose work we build. The rivers 
of the past oru the streams on which the ships of the present 
nde and over which our spreading gonfalons fly. We are but 
a continuation of all that has gone before us, enhanced by new 
imaginings and ennobled by greater moral strength and power. 

Life as life no value has ; it is simply and solely a great arena 
wherein values may be created. Those values rest with us, for they 
arc our thoughts, our beliefs, our ideals and our aspirations, put 
into action as si town in our character and our work. By them shall 
we be judged. Well will it be if we remember that 

The time is coming when i'. will be asked of us 
Not what our fathers did nor who they were, 

But what deeds we have ourselves enacted. 

As suns rise and set, and moons wax and wane, let us never 
forget nor neglect this trust that haB been imposed upon us, that we 
inherited with hie iMe.li Let us seo that we make ourselves worthy 
ol it. So thinking so acting we shall not fail. Strong in hope, firm 
m purpose, stcadltm for the right, victory shall crown us with its 
wreaths or greenest bay ; our triumph shall be grander and more 
enduring that the stathest pecan that ever rolled in thunder down 
the via sacra in the Roman’s palmy days. 

Ybhya-en-nasr-Parkinsqn. 


(Noib —This paper was sent to i s by a valued contributor. He prefaced this 
with a eulogy which we cannot say we deserve to-day. But as we cherish it u 
an ideal, we quote the words of our contributor •— 

11 A weekly magazine, sweet with literary flavour, and racy with tho rythmic 
march or word 1 * and all the poetry and imagery of Lhe East. Good name, too, 
Lhe " Comrade . 11 A comrade is one to whom (or wherein) you can pour out 
/our thoughts, you- joys and your sorrows, and picture the ideals that stretch 
out before you in a lung vista until they disappear in the mists that enclose the 
form of the future Nut mu philosophical, nor historical, nor yet scientific. But 
artistic in tv try literary and poetic sense, art personified yet not masquerading. 
Trial is the point, that the ideal. Racy, witty, breezy, ytl cultured and rich with 
tho u.w-born flowers of poetrv and the gorgeous blooms of rhetoric ; joyful with 
the laughter of the morning of life and brimming with wit and wisdom of races 
that have lived and laved, and who learned and taught when humanity was in 
it: youthful day* and science m its cradle.’ 1 —Ed., Comade.] 
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Arab and Turk: An Ancient Quarrel. 
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The anxieties fell or affected in the sensitive bosom of the 


European Press for the fate of Morocco have diverted attention 
from the vicissitudes of the revolt in Lhe Yemen and the efforts 
of the Young Turks to stifle a rising which menaces the whole 
ascendency of the Ottomans in the world of Islam. It is an old 
quarreL And also not very old; for the Arab, heir to the long 
giories of the Prophet in the prime and pride of Muhammadan 
victory and civilisation, regards the plebeian Turks from savage 
steppes of Mongolia or further, as the merest upstarts and usurpers 
in the courts of the City of the Koreish. It was indeed only the 
other day, as days are counted in histoiy, since the horsetails of the 
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Puhtt first waved in the free air of the Arabian deserts. Even in 
recent times the present claims of Constantinople to dominate 
Mecca and Medina only reverted to the Sultan of the Ottomans on 
the overthrow of the mighty Mehemet Ati of Egypt, who had 
contrived to /educe Hedjaa and the Yemen to a qualified depen¬ 
dence on his ambitious dominion. Mehemet Ali, we know, might 
have carried his victorious arms to Constantinople itself, but for 
European alliances coming to the aid of the tottering throne of 
the Turk. When the pressure of the Quadruple Alliance had forced 
the great Albanian to relinquish to Turkey the most of his 

l conquests, his claims to Arab allegiance tycre transferred with the 

[ rest. But the Arabs have never professed to regard the rule of 

Turks or Egyptians as much more than a j lasting piracy ; and the 
t present rising of the Sultan Yahya of Yemen and the Sultan Idrecs 

of the Hedjaz hills against the dynasty of the Young Turks may 

be said to be following strictly the way of precedent as well as of 
inclination. On the other hand, the Ottoman Government claims 
to hold the Arabs in virtue of that cession or the Holiest Relics 
by the last of the Egyptian Kalifs at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century of our era; and still more, in virtue of the passing conquest 
of the Arabian coastlond At the same period by the great Ottoman 
Sultan, Selim the Terrible. It is worthy of note that those Turkish 
claims to the sovereignty of Koweit and Oman, which our Foreign 
Office makes such a special [joint of repudiating, in connection 
with Bagdad Railways, Gulf gun-running, and similar matters of 
moment and delicacy, are put forward in defiance of the most 
ancient traditions of the Arab nation as well as in contravention 
of the treaties made between those [jetty remains of the mighty 
t Arabia of old and the Government of the Britannic Majesty. The 
Majesty of Britan was also, it may chasten our pride to remember, 
ft struggling sort of Saxon heptarchy, 01 a dependent appanage of 
Norman dukes, when the magnificent Pontiff-Emperors of the 
Muhammadan world were despatching Arab viceroys to govern the 
fairest provinces of Christian Asia and Africa; and they hod planted 
the banners of the Koran on the [lasses of the Pyrenees and in the 
plains of Southern France long before our Egbert had set up a sort 
of unity over the divisions of an England that was coming into being. 

But disputed and disputable ns may he the right of the 
Ottoman to rule in the Holy Places of the Ambs, there can 
be no doubt of the urgent necessity of the policy which is forcing 
the Young Turks to expend, if necessary, their last battalion on 
reducing lfedjaz and Yemen to obedience K is bule short 
of the absolute existence of the Ottoman Empire which is at 
stake. The unchecked triumph of the Berbers of Morocco over 
the Sultan Muley Haful, would be less fatal to the bhereefian 
States thAn the victory of the Arabs at the present conjuncture 
to the throne of the Ottomans. There is more than a national 
rising, there is also a religious revolution or reformation —i he two 
things are frequently identical—in the action of the 4rah clans 
against the Turkish * Padishah. While Abdul Hamid sat m 
the seat of Ottoman, his plan And policy of Pan-IslamiFiv. had a 
wonderful influence, as it was intended to have, upon the centrifugal 
tendencies of the various mces who, united by little hut the 
common ftilh of Islam, compost the vast and unruly heritage 
of the Sultans of Constantinople. From the mosque of Muhammad 
the Conqueror, from the palace cf Yildiz, the wily despot and 
tenacious politician on the throne sent out to all parts of the Muham¬ 
madan world, far beyond the Actual dominions of the Ottoman 
Sultanate, constant files and troops of priests and missionaries, to bear 
to the most distant regions the message to all True Believers to knit 
closer the bonds of brotherhood and to be One People in defence 
of the Faith. 

How much or how little Abdul meant by his constant incul¬ 
cation of Muhammadan unity may be open to endless explana¬ 
tion. It was certainly playmg with fire, and his Young Turk 
supplantert have as certainly burned their fingers badly over some 
of the fires which the master of ten thousand spies and preachers 
bad left smouldering between the Balkans and the Gulf of Persia. 



But there can be no question that Abdul's Pan-Islamism powerfully 
recommended his temporal sovereignty as well to the exalted zealots 
who are naturally so influential within the very land where the Prophet 
was bom and died. Significantly enough, the Young Turks now 
find themselves concurrently at desperate war with Albanians and 
Arabs j and it was the perpetual policy of the Sultan Abdul to bind 
the Arabs and Albanians to his throne and banner by every 
flattery and every privilege His great plan of the Hedjas Railway 
to the Holy Places could on’y be brought within measurable distance 
of completion by a policy of the most profound and ostentatious 
regard for the religious enthusiasm of the Prophet's countrymen. 
That railway was an open menace to their isolation. It threatened 
the trading monopolies of powerful owners of caravans of camels 
and masters of transport. But the pious and cautious Sultan m 
the jealous solitude of his guarded palace on the Bosphorus was 
unceasing in his appeals to the racial and religious pnde of the Arab 
clans I he railway was to bring countless myriads of pilgrims from 
the ends of the earth to glorify the tomb of Muhammad. It was 
also to bring countless myriads of consumers of every commodity 
which the clans of Mecca and Medina could supply. The rich 
offertories of the increased pilgrimages would enrich Arabia 
while fortifying the Faith. Even the fierce .suspicion of the toughest 
Wahabis, those ultra-Puritans ot the Koran, wa* lulled by the perfect 
behaviour of so pious and paternal a Padishah Though a Turk 
could never, of course, equal the pure-blooded Mnctily of a genuine 
Arab of MeccA, .still this Turkish Sultan was so close an approxi¬ 
mation to a Holy Arab that no believer could raise inopportune 
doubts about bis strict claims to be the Vicegerent of the Prophet 
of God. 


The Young Turks full of Jew counsellors, proud of Paris 
froethuught, soon played the mischief with the policy of Abdul 
Hamid in Arabia as m Albania. The Albanians i.^d to be the 
pampered and devoted Vretorian guards of the Ruler of Con- 
stantinople, obedient to him, though truculent to uU others. Tonky 
and ever since the Young Turks introduced tbeir Constitutionalism 
by court martial, the Albanians and the gentlemen of Constantinople 
have principally looked at one another over the sights ot their 
n8es. And in Arabia the most sacred of the sacred clans have 


rtuum tiamia with 
a concentrated fury of fanaticism which has been quickened by 
fears of temporal losses through the financial and military measure, 
of rhe innovators The railway, which was f> be a blessing under 
Abdul Hamid, was now to carry semi-foreign soldiers, full of infidel 
comrades, in order to reduce free Arabs to the dead-level uniformity 
of the city-dwellers who dwelt along with swine-eaters and drinkers 
of forbidden drink. There were to be new taxes pmd to a Jewish 
taxer-general railed a Finance Minister, a D;avid from the 
Jews of Salonika. Who said that the Fetwa of the Sbeik-u Hslam 
had rightly deposed the pious Abdul Hamid? Was not this 
Shetk-u) Mam in reality a Kaffir and an unbeliever? At any mm 
to nominee of such dubious personages should take the place of 
the Faithful Sultan in the allegiance of the clans. Had not Yemen 
a Sultan Yahya who came of the genuine blood of the Family of 
the Prophet ? He ms their Imam. Let him be their Padishah. 
The Sultan Idrees of the Hedjas, the head of a Wahabi 
confederacy, or hereditary susceptibility on questions of orthodox 
belief, angrily rejected a Constitution which made Jews and TnfM.fr 
the "equals” of the Guardians of the Sepulchre itself. There jg 
very little doubt, or no doubt at all, that the Arab clans arc upheld 
by the sympathy and alliance of the countless confratmities of 
the Senoussi and similar confederacies of reformer*, whom 
especially the advance of the French in Muhammadan Africa has 
filled with apprehension and anger impossible to aa ggme t;s. 
the proverbial persons who rush in where attgals might be expected 
to show some diffidence or hesitation, the Young Turks haw roused 
to madness and Tear Muhammadan and Ogataa Aiu.;. r 
Bulgarian, Greek, and Amb; and the volleying gunshots above the 

Lake or Skfltari and near the walls of Sana* are echoiag round 
the world of the Moslem Faith. ( 0 *tLkJ y 
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Mr. Gup on Critics. 

What is a critic ? One author defines a cntir as a g.irgoyu 
spouting filth from the garret into the gutter. Hymn—who, * i ralsl| 
must be thankful to critics for making him a poet—wrote of iicoU.il 


A man must serve his time at every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made. 

It is related of the great lyrical poet of China, fj p 0 
that the Emperor Miug Huang raised him so high ‘hat on one 
occaaon when the poet appeared limping with pain from the 
tightness of his new boots, h.s royal patron oidered the powerful 
eunuch, Kao Li Chi, to kneel and unlace rhem The boms were 
the cause of Li Fo'a downfall, for the eunuch never forgot and in 
the end procured his exile through Yang Kwei f ee, the beautiful 
court favourite. The poet’s modem panegyr.st, Mr Cranmer Ryng, 
»ys that "the quarrel between Kao Li Chi and Li Po is typical 
of the eternal quanel between the emuch and ihc poet of all 
times and nation*. At some period of their lives, Hafiz and .Vdi, 
Byron and Shelley, Goethe and Hugo, whom you mil, have all hail 
tfteir bouts unlaced by the trembling hands of eunuchs raging in 
their hearts, and have suffeied from thew enmity. It is the old 
struggle between the creative and the abortive, whrn will contume 

“ l,,n * n 1416 birds ,ni1 winds and tlie screams ring, free ar l 
poets go into eiile because or them.” 

Well, it is not always boots that bring about the downfall of 
writ ers, nor court beauties the Only auxiliaries employed The world 
** pttgressed since the days of Ihc good Emperor Ming Huang. 
Hk injured party now becomes a candid friend, and the exnerenced 
lodwe matters know that a candid friend is far more dangerous 
ih«a court favourite. From the high altitude of the pulpit or 
f* Press wounded susceptibilities are poured forth in the dignified 
■ngittge of a sermon and the eternal principle of revenge is served 
<» the festive board with the latest garnish of morality, digmty 
and discretion. Immortal Byron, thou knewest a thing or two in 

Bus hue end hast well exposed those who 

Affect a candour which they do not feel, 

Clothe envy in the gub of honest zeal. 

And who an say that thy estimate is wrong when thou ykjest 
Hope constancy in wrtjd or coin in chaff, 

Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other tiling that's false, before 
You trust in critics who themselves are ytue. 


S.ime of these, sore after their flagellation with my playful 
cat-o’-nme-tail—never laid on any bare bock save in the way of 
kindness—have assumed the *SAr of crinc. In the Middle Ages 
there was a grand institution. Whenever a grandee sent his boy 
to school a poor man’? son was sent with him. No, Burly Raja, 
this was not exactly charity enforced through a Compulsory 
Education Act The ration d'etre of this arrangement was that 
whenever the nobleman in the eaterpiller stage did not know his 
lessons or was up to some mischief—which was not seldom— 
the teacher flogged the poor man’s bairn. That was the j»~i 
aristocratic institution of a Whipping Boy. This an age of revivals 
" itness the odes sung to the lady who became a salt. So our 
revivalists have resurrected the Whipping Boy and the first of its 
kind is my dull and staid com|ianion, the Comrade. When I am 
frivolous—and when am I not ?—’tis my comrade that’s whipped for 
want of dignity When my wee little sting bores it way through hlH« 
too pachydermatous to mind being whipped even with scorpions, 
it is my Whipping Boy that has to feel the lash for a lack of suavity. 
When T am drunk with joy at the passing stupidity of men, it is 
my stable companion that is dug in tho ribs with the spurred heel 
for a want of sobriety. When I laugh at their follies and flourish 
some Cassius with a lean and hungry look turns round and tells’ 
the world that my umjrere is devoid of a truly healthy liberalism. 
When I -erase to tolerate the cant of the sanctimonious, it is the 
'•ther rascal that is declared to be without a catholicity of outl ook . 
Like philosopher Jaqucs, my only suit was motley, 

Provided, that you weed your better judgm ent 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please, for so foob have, 

And they that are most galled with my folly, 

They most must laugh. 

But these worthies mistook the identity, and, while praising me 
fora judicious sensibility, have diagnosed in the Comrade an utter 
absence of sanity of judgment. As Bovril said to the Bull 
“ Alas ! my poor brother.” ’ 

If not a revival of the Whipping Boy, should like to know 
what it is. Knew a man whose intellect had long ago left a P P C 
on him. The boys of the mohalla used to tease him and occasion¬ 
ally slap him and run away. For every offence there must be fo u n d 
a criminal, ays the Police MannuaL Well, tins gentleman thn.mhf 




The Comrade. 
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the Mine, and for every abp he receiv ed from a runaway be gave 
two to the Dearest man* He is dead Long since, bat maybe bis 
' judgment has transmigrated info the empty pates of the Comradds 
Critics. Bat there is more method in their madness. They have 
taken to heart the advice of Monsieur Jaques:— 

He that a fool doth very wisely fait, 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob 

They are wise men wbo^ though they' smart under the sharp 

Strokes of the cat-o'-nine-tails, do not like 10 seem to feel " the bob ” 

| 

But they go in search' of a scapegoat, add whet their knife to 
sacrifice ray poor brother on the altar of the deity of Revenge. 

And what has the scapegoat done ? It ventured to differ from 
those who hailed the Depressed Classes as their long lost brethren 
when the year of grace—and of Census—1911 came round It 
depicted the Politician as saying to the Depressed creature—to call 
him " man ” may again offend orthodox suscepnbilities— 11 Brother, 
give me thy vote, but away with thee 1 " But the scapegoat has 
evidently followers in the drde of the blest. Writing of the arrange¬ 
ments in the proposed Hindu University, that ideal weekly, yclept 
Indian Social Reformer* wrote the same thing but in a larger number 
of words. " They (the Brahmans) are unwilling at heart to port with 
the sacred science, though many high caste Hindus are every inch 
prepared to recognise all the low class men m Hindus, when they 
stand tn need of their votes " It referred to the difficulty of the 
administrator, and in particular of the Census Commissioner, in 
defining who was Hindu and who was not. Of course, it was fanatical 
and bigoted I But a Hindu of Hindus writes in the same ideal 
Weekly tliat 11 a more hopeless or more thankless task for the 
legislator cannot be conceived than that of defining what Hinduism 
is Or is not** Know not what term of opprobrium is reserved for 
him, for the vocabulary lias probably been exhausted But my 
Comrade would do well if it followed the tactics ol the fisherman 
in ,the Arabian Nights who was allowed by the door-keeper to take 
fish to the Caliph only on promise of half the price, and when the 
«ood Haroutval-Raschid asked him to name a reward, bogged for a 
hundred laahes on his bare back—and did not forget his partner. 

If there is an offence committed, the guilt is mine. It is I who 
pick out those who are 

Afraid of .shame, unknown to other fear 
Every canting politician who is undisturbed by conscientious 
qualtps, whatever race or creed he may belong to, will have to 
reckon with my grey goose quill. It may be the sanctimonious 
Unitarian who would concede everything to his rivals, even 
political importance, but not a separate dcctomlr; or it may 
be an authority ou the breeding of cattle who strays into the 
realm of the education of men and wishes to lay it under a baa 
U may be the worshipper of efficiency or the apologia for excise 
on cotton It may 'be one who prefers depressed Hindus to 
undepressed non Hindus, or one who likes illiterate servants more 
than literate ritiecns. I will not seek to know their creed nur 
examine their colour I will only look at the colour ol their 
views and the laith which they have in them To cull a quotation 
from the posy of the emit, "1 will he harsh os truth ami os un¬ 
compromising ai justice ; I am m earnest—I will not equivocate— 
I will not excuse—I wifi not retreat a single inch— and I will be 
heard." 1/ my critic lifts" ita brain-cap of India to let others see 
the thoughts that move her educated minds, 1 Lay bare its heart to 
Show the workTwhai moves those that claim to be her patriots. I 
mistake not a grimace for humour, nor think that wit and malice can 
sleep in the sune bed I laugh and thrive, the world enjoys it; 
but when the Cap .fit*, ridicule leaves a wound where indignation, 
however righteous, would succeed no more than water on a duck's 
back or a pellet on the bide of a rhino. I have no libels on my 
conscience. Humourous rebuke and pointed raillery are my only 
weapons; but I tore no faith in taunts that are ungenerous or Unkind 


power of making wan ridiculous. 1 * He who has it owes it doe pail 
to himself and three ports to the man who is the butt of trie humow. 
Ridicule is the beat test of truth, and those whose dignity or 
humanity, patriotism or wisdom shrinks from this test, only show 
that the cap and bells which are a misfit for the fool juat fit ttor 
pates. Pope boasted that 

While I live no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to bis grave. 

To virtue only and her friends or friend, 

The world besides may murmur or commend* 

This is too much to boast, but I may so far prefer to "en 
with Pope than shine with Pye" as to pledge my word that 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread. 

One of my critics wrote that I hod "already discarded the 
borrowedfeathas of Indian Unity and was now pluming myself on 
the high and dry political garb of the Muslim League* One does 
not know whether to admire the mixed motives more or the mixed 
metaphors in ibis tremendous judgment of the Tribune of the 
People. Am la partisan? Let him ask that question who is of 
no party himself, for it does not sound well in the mouths of those 
who are 

well instructed in the paLriot school 

To rail at party, though a party's tool 

We had announced that we are " partisans of none, comrades 
of nil " This does not suit our critics and we are asked to change 
our motto. Will the following suit them better ? 

11 Comrades of none, partisans of all I" 

Petty Larceny. 

(By Our Special Kleptomaniac.) 

[Mono.—“Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it whom¬ 
soever you find it"— Rigmarole Veda.] 

Girl (seeing a regiment in the street) : Mother, do look. 
Here are all nurse's cousins coming down the street I 

A writer tells the following story of an incident in a Western 
University. The dean of tire institution was told by the studeoti 
that the cook was turning out food not 11 fit to eat" 

The dean summoned the delinquent, lectured him cm his 
shortcomings, and threatened him with dismissal unless conditions 
were bettered. 

11 Why, sir,"exclaimed the cook, "you oughtn't to place so 
much importance on what the young men tell you about my meals. 
They come to ine in just the same way about your lectures!" 

A schoolmaster was taking a class of boys in geogra p hy, tbs 
lesson bung the islands of the world The boys were asked to 
give the namr of any island which came to their minds, but thaw 
knowledge had reached its limit, and the cUas had come to a 
standstill so far as islands were concerned 

" Come, boys," said the master. " Is there no one here 
who can give me the name of another island ? 11 

But no answer came from the class. 

"Now, then,” said he, "to help you a little. Support^ I 
were a piece uf land, and all around (pointing) was water. Wlp 
island should I represent ?" 

The answer he expected, of course, was, "The Isle of Ma n.” 
But a bright boy, very eager to answer, said 

11 Please, sir, the Scilly Islands." 

A North country fanner took his eon into the Crown Cowl, 
at a southern Assise town. On the bench was Bafofc Gqaabft 
gorgeous in scarlet and ermine, statuesque and motionless. The 
yokel gased with open mouth fit the resplendent figure otrflkedafc. 4 

Suddenly the Baron moved bis head from right to left nd left, 
to right r 


'No kind of power,” said 


id Macaulay, "is more formidable than the.Why, feyther,” m 

& 'V\ 


aid tha boy* “itt akin 1 1 
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7 k$ Manager w%U be much obliged if thru- of our readers xfn 
have been renewing copies of this paper as specimens mil! kindly 
notify whether they wish fa become subscribers or not This is 
eoiiftU to ash that we fuel sure they will comp!* with the Manages 
’ request. 

We are happy Iff fay that we are now in a position fa supply 
•* 7 he Comrade ” fa Muhammadan Students wh* apply % us during 
'\the month ♦/ June at ike reduced rate of Rs. 2 every three 
months paid in advance and fa non-Moslem students at the *till 
kmrr raU of Its. J Mry six month:. 


J-ord Courtney hoped that the Government would encourage 
the scheme, which was a great step forward and not treat it with 
ridicule. 

Cord Rosebery asked what tin. composition of the House would 
matter when the Veto Bill had become law Who would consent to 
a degrading existence under this law? On the Veto Bill alone 
depended not only the future of the House of Lords but the 
double-chamber Government and the whole constitution. He held 
no brief for l^ords or Commons, but implored the House to do 
whit it could to preserve double-clumber Government 

In the Hou.sr' of Lords on the ?znd the second reading of 
Lord Lansdowne's Reform Bill was passed without a division. 

Lord Haldane reiterated the hope that the two parties would 
to-operate in the mailer of reform and the necessity for first passing 
the Veto Dill. Lord fjmsijuwmri Bill was a great step forward. To 
lhat extent there was a measure of agreement They would 
certainly not divide against the Bill It might, however, be a long 
journey before the reconsbtutiun necessary in order to repair and 
make stable the fabric of the constitution was completed. 

Lord lainsdownr, winding up the debate, said he had been enti 
nsed for not including representatives of the Dominions, but he 
believed it impossible without a kind of l evolution far beyond the 
limits of the Bill to adopt an attractive and patriotic suggestion. 
He defended the fairness of tnc Dill but did not ill any way wish 
it 'o be regarded as unamendable. 

Hie Veto. 

In the House ot Lords on the 23rd Lord Morley, speaking 
before a crowded House, proposed the second reading of the 
Parliament Bill and said the Bill left the I-ords substantial powers 
If these were wisely used and in a spirit of co-operation they would 
enable them to exercise an important influence over the whole 
character and shape of legislation The methods of the* Bill were 
not necessarily final. When it was passed it would be open to 


1 The Week. 

lard* Refers*. 

; In THir. House of Lor^s on the 17th Lord Curjon, resuming the 
\ i ^ deba te oft L**d l4»«dowfttfs Bill, complained of the Government’s 
* V Qtjfrfendly and uncontpromWng attitude, which he believed did not 
-* ... public opinion* and also of its refusal to reveal its policy, 

‘V *■ ^hich^fie attributed to the fear of a certain section of its followers. 
+A Curzon contended that the Bill was fairness and simplicity 

\ pointed out that though according to.Lord Morley in 

' v,^W^efbnxied Hodse of Lords thert would be a Unionist majority 
1 m Joint lemons the Radical would^at present have a 

S, * ‘ / 


Government to consider not only the reconstitution of the House 
of Lords but the desirability of less dilatory procedure fjord 
Morley hoped the House would avoid a course leading to extremi¬ 
ties, possibly landing the country in great difficulty and perhaps 
grave confusion. 

Lord Midleton said they meant to deal with the bill as a 
temporary measure which would not remain on the Statute Book. 
He asked their Lordships to give the second reading on Lhat under¬ 
standing, believing, that it was sometimes more patriotic and more 
courageous to veftue battle than to accept Lord Midleton further 
said; “We shall have grave amendments to propose concerning the 
questions of the * poweti of the Crowd, Home Ru ( e for Ireland, 
Wales tod Scotland^ and other constitutional issues. They wmot 
bo left to a chance majority of the House of Commons. If we are 
to negotiate it moat be on something like equal terms. We cannot 
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negotiate on the terms suggested. We are prepared lor evolution, 
but the Bill as it stands is a catastrophe. You are proposing to 
apply to this House fetters you did not dare to impose on the 
white population in Africa and Australia. We ask for a permanent 
settlement Such is unobtainable by punitive measures enforced 
by a bare majority of the people" His lordship trusted that the 
Government hod not said their last word 

Tea Daly. 

In tiik Report stage of the Budget Debate, M r Wheeler moved 
an amendment to nuke the duly on Empire grown tea four pence 
Mr. Lloyd George asked what India wwu)d give us in return She 
obtained four-fifths of her important manufactured goods from Great 
Britain On the other hand the United Stutes was every year a larger 
consumer ol Indian Lea. It would be preposterous to ask India to 
discriminate in our favour against nne of her best customers Again 
China bought more of our goods Ilian she did of those of any other 
three European countries. Was it good business to discriminate 
heavily against :>nu or our best customers P Mi Austin Chamberlain 
said the acceptance of the amendment would be received in India 
as an earnest of our desire to promote her prosperity Mr. J A. Pease 
stated that it would mean 11 loss of one million sterling to the revenue 
and irritation on the part of China and Japan and very little gain 
to India The motion was rejected hy 212 to 147 

Payment of M. P.'i. 

In a written answer Mr Asquith states dm hr docs not 
propose to deal wilh |inyment of members by Bill this year. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

An aci oar 1 at. report estimates dial 2,000 males and 4,076,000 

females will come within the sickness and disablement provisions 
pf the Insurance Bill 

Importal Unity. 

A deputation from the Council of tbi Colonial Jii'ilitiiLc wailed 
OB Mr. Asquith and urged him to support the* closerenustilutional Union 
of the Empire at the Imperial Conference and the establishment of 
an official committee representative of private emigration societies 
to which Government shall nominate a Chairman, representatives uf 
the departments concerned and emigration experts. Mr Asquith 
promised to give special attention to the questions presented 


The Imperial Conference. 

The Imperial Conference assembled on the - jrd Mr Asquith 
111 his address heartily welcomed the delegate*' and outlined the 
nature of die discussions which would he held Ms. Asquith 
spoke fur half nn hour lie cm plia sincd Lhat the Premiers held 
commissions from the same King and mandate from the same 
people. They had met for Ihe ronmun good c>r die Empire 
and he hoptil that substantial results would accrue 

The Premiers replied giving assurances nl their loyalty to 
the new Sovereign General Botha especially made a feeling 
reference to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s death Me dwelt on 
the changes in South A Inca and uud that no portion of the Empire 
was more loyal than the Union. Su Joseph Ward, Prem er m fl cw 
Zealand! proposed that the meetings be open to the press but with* 
drew the motion 111 view of thv opposition of the. delegates Sir 
Joseph Waid then QjH-nrd a discussion cn an Imperial (Tuntil 
of State and the meeting afterwards Adjourned until Thursday. 

In his speech before the Imperial Conference delegate*, 
referring to of o1f*cr political union by mean*, of an 

Advisory Council m otherwise, Mr. Asqu’uh observed that they 
must remember the value of elasticity in Imperial organisation and 
the importance tor all uf folly maintaining Ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament. Wilh reference to the separation of the work 
connected with the Dominion* from the rest of the work of the 
Colonial Office, the Government hoped to submit acceptable and 
fruitful suggestions. 11 We shall propose that as in 7909, question 
of defence shall be discussed at confidential meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence at which the Dominion Premiers and 
Ministers concerned wilh defence shall be present" Sir Edward 
Grey will attend the first meeting of the Committee and speak on the 
international situation. 


Sir Joseph Ward said Lhat while agreeing with Mr. Asquith's 
reserat ions with reference to a closer union yet he insisted that ai> 
important step forward was essential to prevent the disentegrahon of 
the Empire He dwelt upon the growth of the Dominions and the 
serious problem involved by increase in cosmopolitan population 
necessitating an organised Imperial system of emigration and 
immigration in order to strengthen British sentiment 

Peace. 

Thk fact that Arbitration will be inaugurated through France 
as well as Britain has caused suipnse, as it was generally understood 
lhat only the United States and Great Britain were concerned 
m the initial steps. The State Deportment has announced that 
President Taft has approved the draft of the. general Arbitration 
Treaty. The Draft is not the result of negotiations with any particular 
country but represents what the United States Government believes to 
be a sound basis for negotiations for the extension of the scope of 
its arbitration treaties. The Draft will be submitted to the French 
and British Ambassadors because their countries intimated a 
desire to discuss the subject. It is proposed that all the difference 
coming within the province of International jurisdiction shall be 
submitted to the Hague Court of Arbitration or by special agreement 
to some other tribunal created or selected. Any differences which 
either counLry thinks does not come under Lhe international Law shall 
be referred to a commission of enquiry with power to make recom¬ 
mendations and settlements The Commission shall consist ol 
subjects, native or naturalised, of the two countries who shall be 
members of the Hague Court. The American Government has 
submitted the draft of the International Arbitration Treaty to the 
German Government 

Indian Students in England. 

Lord R^ay, in opening the new club room for Indian students 
at 170, Strand, which has been instituted as the result of the appeal 
by the Students’ Committee, said he hoped that the club would 
form a valuable auxiliary co the Indian cenlie maintained by the 
Secretary of State in (.romwcll Road 

India in Parliament. 

Mr. O’Gradi u*ktd. Would die Indian Government pay com 
pensauon to the acquitted persons in the Howrah Gang Case, the trial 
having shown that they were arrested on insufficient evidence f Mr. 
Montagu ^ici he was not aware of the intenrions of the Indian 
Govern nit* 111 He had not received a copy of the judgmont. but he 
reminded Mr O'Grady that evidence which was not sufficient to 
justify conviction wo* not necessarily insufficient to justify arrest 

In reply In Mr O'Grady, who called attention to the fact rhal 
the ft ret issue of the subsidised newsjiaper Ja^ad i r ntta attacked 
the brahmin t immunity, demanding a general boycott of this caste, 
and asked that steps be taken to prevent a recurrence of such action, 
Mr. Mcnug j, Under-Secretary for India, said that Lord Murky had 
no information nn the* subject, and was content to leave to the Indian. 
Government the management of the evprinnent it had undertaken. 
Mr Montagu stated 11 1 may add that apart from the experiments m 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces no further subsidies are 
At present contemplated." 

South Africa. 

Mr. Gandhi, interviewed by Reuter’s representative, sated 
that the settlement contemplated the introduction at the next 
session of legislation repealing the Asiatic Act of 1907 and restoring 
legal equality as regards immigration As a set-off to the suspension 
of passive resistance the Government recognises the right of 
passive resistors, numbering ten, to enter the Transvaal hy yfctue 
of their education and reinstates the passive resistors who formerly 
bod rights of residence. Government is also releasing the imprisoned 
passive resisters immediately and pardoning Mrs. Sodha. 

Mr. Lotus Botha, interviewed by Reuter’s tepmeatetm, 
gave details of the Agreement settling the Ariotiu trouble end arid 
he was greatly gratified thereby. He was sure IndkniwbuM da 
their part to help the Government to make things oi pleasant as. 
possible for them. He firilystssured them that the Government 
entertained no hostility towards them, always rem embering Hat 
they had determined hot to Admit any more, e*oa|prided 
in the Agreement He hoped Indians, both in Abroad lodia* 
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would realise the great difficulty Mr. Smuts had in obtaining the 
concession he had already made. 

Lord Crewe. 

JjOrd Crewe has returned to the India Office. 

'Protection in India. 

Speaking at the Central Asian dinner on the 1 8th Lord 
Min in said that the dangers which at one time seemed to threaten 
British interests on the North-West Frontier had disappeared to 
a certain extent owing to the Anglo-Russian Agreement Although 
the Ameer, despite Lord Minto’s repeated efforts, had refused to 
ratify the agreement it had helped to solve the North-West 
Frontier problems. The frontier danger, Lord Mmto said, had 
shifted to the north-east. The advance of China into Tibet, the 
occupation of Lhassa and the movement towards the Burmese 
frontier had put an entirely new complexion on matters. Lord 
Minto referred to the extraordinary advance of [ttlilical thought 
' throughout Asia which could not be ignored He also urged the 
necessity of protection of the industries updn the development 
of which the future of India very largely depended. He cited the 
case of Canada which had become strong by the artificial aid 
given to industries. Although India did not touch against the 
territory of a great manufacturing power it touched against com 
petition. Without something like Tariff Reform he failed to see 
how great industries could be created. He felt so strongly upon 
thin question because he had the welfare of India at heart. The 
Times commenting on the speech says that Lord Minto made 
a pronouncement on protection of the first importance. Few 
who were in touch with the recent developments in Indian opinion 
would question the justice or his view. Lord Minto, the journal 
^dds, was well advised in bringing tins new responsibility before 
the attention of hiB countrymen. 

Morocco. 

It is officially stated that on the i6tli instant a reconnaissance 
party en touts for Merada was attacked by the Moor: near Alwrnm. 
Fog prevented the French artillery from coming into action and a 
Fiench captain was killed, a lieutenant wounded, and ten men 
killed ur wounded. The Moors repulsed a force sent to prevent 
them from recrossing the Muluya. 

further French reinforcements were hurrying to the Muluya river 
Boiseetto column was within two days of Fez He sent pessimistic 
reports according to which the old town of Ft? was believed to be in 
the hands of the insurgents, Boisset was threatened by the Sherarda 
tribe, but he hoped soon to sight Colonel Bruhrd. 

The French forces were being com : nually liarassed both on ihc 
Algerian frontier and in Western Morocco An official despatch 
gave details of a fight st El Alwaru on he 15 th instant The 
French losses were a captain and 2; killed and a lieutenant and 
six wounded. 

General Maimer's column arrived at Fez on 21st May and 
found all safe. The column entered the town without firing a shot. 
1 Omt satisfaction is felt at Paris at the easy relief of F& And General 
Moinier is congratulated on hk feat. It is considered that all that 
now remains to be done is to place sufficient military and financial 
resources at the disposal of the Sultan, wlnle rigorously repressing 
base! and tyrannous exactions. 

Turkey. 

Tire Grand Sbereef of Mecca is carrying out operations at 
Assyr. He reports that a number of tribes have submitted. 

Tbs Ru ssian Ambassador at Constantinople has presented to 
, the Porte a Note pointing out that the concentration of Turkish 
troop M the Montenegrin frontier is a serious danger to peace. 
Tfee Note ays that Montenegro's purely defensive military measures 
conrit be regUded it thrtfttening and hopes that the Porte will 
not data? « declaring that its sentiments towards Montenegro are 
pewrfnl / 

The Ottoman gunboat Rifakvya has sunk two dhows which 
meft supposed to be gutMwming in the Red' Sea. The gunboat 


then bombarded the town of Kholta, the base of illicit traffic. Two 
seamen were wounded. 

The Baghdad Railway. 

At a meeting of the Central Asian Society on the 23rd, M. 
Cheradame, a well-known French authority, said that the 
Alexandretta concession to the Baghdad Company, in exchange for 
the retrocession of the company's rights in regard to the Gulf section 
to Turkey, gave the Germans a magnificent Mediterranean port, the 
extreme political importance of which would be seen later. England, 
Russia, and France should agree in time to take action in defence of 
the common interest. M. Wessilitzki, Russian, said he had the best 
authority for declaring that Russia was still free to act in conceit 
with England and France. The efficacy of the Triple Entente 
depended upon its consistent and united action. The speakers 
generally agreed that the entente still possessed considerable means 
by which to uphold its interests in the railway. 

Persia. 

T11 ere is continued excitement at Shirazowing 10 the British 
Consulate protecting a member of the Kavam fomilyiwho took refuge 
there on 3 th May. The bazars have been dosed and the Consulate 
is besieged by angry crowds, but no attAck is anticipated. The 
Governor has informed the British Consul that he finds it most difficult 
to restrain the mob while the Kavam remains in the Consulate. The 
Consul attaches little importance to this veiled menace. 

Somaliland. 

The Aden correspondent of the Time\of Jnd\a % under date 
7th May, wntes .—According to reports received lost evening the 
Mullah has just raided Odhad, about thirty miles from Buroa, and 
looted one thousand camels and cattle. The Mullah is now at 
Dumare, which is a few days' march from the Warsangli port at 
Ras-korie He is reported to have raised Tor-Tor-Gidale, about two 
days from the Port of Hais, which was abandoned last year, and also j 

Orguo And Boravada, lung forty miles from Buraa The Mullah is * 

said to be determined to take Burao and the neighbouring districts. * 

Rerharoan and other clans of Ogaden, who live within Abyssinian \ 

limits, have been allowed by the Abyssinian Government to start * 
military operations againd Bahrar Sama, Arrar Saraa, Mahmood ' 
Girad, Dolbahanta and Der Yunis of Ishak, who are within British 
limits. An expedition is being organized by the Ogadens and is to be 
composed of 4,000 or 5,000 men. The object of the expedition is 
to recover the animals captured last year by the Dolbahantaa and 
Ishak from Dig Ogaden. 

China. 

\ new depanure in railway construction is indicated by the 
issue of an Edict recalling Tuan Fang from retirement and appoint¬ 
ing him Direct OT-General of the Hu Kuang Railway, together with 
instructions that all trunk lines shall be built by the Government 
and all now privately constructed be resumed by the Stale. 

The Anglo-Gcrman-Franco-American group has signed the 
Hu Kuang Railway loan. Six millions sterling will be paid over now 
and four millions later. The loan will bear interest at five per 
cent, and is redeemable in forty years. The interest is guaranteed 
by the Chinese Government for linking up Hankau and Canton 
and'developing the Yangtze Valley. The price of the Hu Kuang 
loan is 95. 

M. Sarraut, until recently French Under-Secretary for war, had 
been appointed Governor-General of French lndo-China. 

Cape Oarages. 

A native who has been convicted of attempted outrage on 1 
white woman has been sentenced to death. Attention is again 
concentrating on the so-called “Black Peril” problem. Several 
cases of attempted criminal assault on white women by blacks have 
excited public opinion intensely and have led to demonstrations and 
attempts at lynching. An extraordinary affair is reported from 
Buluwayo. K prominent resident named Lewis deliberately and in 
cold blood shot dead a native newsboy whom he accused of impro¬ 
priety towards his children. Lewis surrendered himself and has been 
charged with murder. He has been released on a bail of j£a,ooo. 

The public supports Lewis. 
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A i-AJitr, signing herself "Gertrude Lowihian Hell,” rontnbutn an 
interesting article about hir journey to Damascus 
TokfitiOQ I to Rlnfftwood ?j Magazine. Her ton pan ion in 

* the train was an old Persian gentleman who 

f consulted her about the selection of a hotel in Damuscus und went 
4 to it, while she spent the afternoon in sightseeing and speualli in 

j rifling the great mosque “When t rrtnrmd to my hotel,” she 

\ stfntea, 11 1 was greeted by a somewhat unmannerly landlord in the 

: following terms,—'fain much obliged,' said lit* Miruislirally, 

1 tor your recommendation, but I could not take in your foend ' 

; Mow my thoughts were busy with the age of the Sclcunds At all 

; events, any one posterior to the Khahf Walid, who built the mosque, 

hud escaped my memory fur the moment, and I replied uther 
j Miappishly I have not the least idea what you arc ta’king about/ 
and went into my room to uiqmck. But I had barely unfastened 
a single strap before 1 brought to mind my fellow-traveller 1 The 
Persian !' said 1 , hastily opening the door. 1 Yes, the Persian t 1 he 
re plied angnly. 1 He came here and gave your name. 1 did not 
know who he was, but I let him roine in. What did he do but go 
into the salon and begin to say the evening prayer —and I have an 
E%iUh hishrp in the /mine / And then he called foi a hubble- 
bubble. That was Loo much: 1 turned him om J ' And this 
hajipened, according to Mr. Gladstone s classification, on Moslem 
MH| , Rnd in ft which is connected with some .cnwkable 
traditions of Modem Lolerution. It was at Damasuis that when 
Moawia I, the founder u r the Omayyide dynasty wanted to 
iiidude R church in a neighbouring mosque for which more nrrom 
iimclation was needed and the Christians refused to gue it up, 
tlus project fell through , and when latn on Abdul-Malek ibo i- 
Marwan requested the Christians again to accept compensation, 
and could not indutfc them to do o he too desisted Walid 
offered a much Larger compensation in his Khahlatc, and when 
the Christians again refined to cot.o to teims, he fell into a 
rage and demolished the churrh, using the pickaxe htmsell. ft 
was thus forcibly included in the mosque, but *hen the Christians 
complained of this to a a uixa«or of his, the great Onu^ibn-j-Abdul- 
A#lz i the Utter ordered the re^tonuion of the church without delay. 
Tho Mussulmans were much aggrieved at the impending destruction 
o\ wlu&t hod become part of a ireaque, but could not turn the Khalif 
Irom tin purpose. At last they treated with the Christians of the 
place, and offered to restore all the church** which had fallen into 
the possession of individual Moslems at iht time of the conquest of 
Damascus if they desisted from demolishing the mosque. The 
Christians accepted this offer and the Khalif was accordingly inform¬ 
ed. It was after the restoration of these churches to the Christians 
that the order for the destruction of part of the mosque was 
cancelled. 


Not even Rousseau with all his eloquence and imagination could 
paint in bis Discourses such an idyllic picture of 
Urdu and the mankind i* the State of Nature, wherein all were 
“State of Kashi.” equal and free, as the Congress organs paint of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans firing as brothers in the 
11 good old days " when the Muslim League was not, and Bengal 
was yet unpartitioned. Voltaire had remarked that Rousseau's 
Discourses mode one long to walk on all fours, and if the Gov¬ 
ernment is os billing to proceed on the high d priori road as 
Rousseau was wc have no doubt it will be equally anxious to walk on 
all fours after annulling the Partition, and declaring all the branches of 
the Muslim league as well as the parent institution seditious Samitis 
under the Act. In connection with the subject of nationalism, it must 
be remembered that fai more disintegrating m its consequence has been 
the incessant activity of the parly in the United Provinces which has 
set itself the task of destioying the Lingua Frania of India and the 
mother tongue of the great bulk of the inhabitant of the United, 
Provinces. We reserve a more exhaustive treatment of the question of 
Urdu for another occasion, and refer here to an incident which is nor 
without an element of humour. His Highness the Maharajah of Benares 
was recently given sovereign powers over a portion of his ancestral 
domains, and his officials have been busy making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments looking more to the convenience of his subjects, who were 
hitherto only his tenants and were used to the arrangements in the British 
Administration, He. Highncis publishes a State Gazette in English 
.md Urdu This has evidently been more distasteful to the lovers 
of Indian unity and promoters of Indian nationalism than the 
bad example which, uccoiding to n "Hindu Friend” writing 
in the Leader , the Mussulmans have set of working for a deno¬ 
minational university and perhaps the worse example which they 
have followed in rounding the Muslim League after observing 
the success of the Congress in promoting Hindu interests. The 
Benares correspondent of the Leader wrote about his great surprise 
at the neglect of Hindi language and Oevauogri character, and though 
his letter was no* published till the 19th instant, the [Aader was 
evidently 111 such a great hurry to comment on it editorially that 
it antic paled the publication of the letter by g.ving a leaderette 
in its isiue of the iSth instant. Of course, the Leader does 
not 11 suggest that there shall be no Urdu Gazette, tf the rrspwtsiMe 
officials think that thae is use for it!' Well, if the responsible 
officials were of the same mind as the Leader, we have no doubt 
that they would discover quite a score of good reasons for believing 
that there was no use for a Gazette m Urdu, for our contemporary u, 
quite sure that M in Benares at least 90 per cent, of the people use 
them (Hindi language and Nagri character) and perhaps not many 
are equally conversant with Urdu or the Persian character. ^ The 
Leader insists thid there should be a Hindi version of the GaMette 
in Nagri character, although the people have evidently got on quite 
well all this time with \ Gwci nment Gazette published in Urdu. 

Its main argument is that *' if the Hindi language and Nagri character 
do not find support even in the State of Kashi and wth a ruler 
so Hindu to the core as His Highness the present Maharajah is 
known to be, we do not know where they will.” We wonder whether 
it occurred to our contemporary to consider whether there was any 
administrative need in the so-called State of Kashi few altering 
the languages and the character ol the Gazette, and whether a 
multiplicity of languages and characters would help Indian nationalism 
or retard it We do not know of any Mussulman who showed any 
dissatisfaction at the action of Lord Minto in p'ving to His fUghee&a 
ruling powers in hi* zemindari- But if the only use to which 
the grant of ruling powers to His Highness the Maha rajah 
of Benares con be put is the realisation of the dreamer Hindu 
Swaraj we cannot guarantee that Muhammadans would 
His Highness 1 elevation os well as they have hitherto done. 1 To-day 
he is asked to make Devuagri the State character BnftXitndt the 
State language. To-morrow perhaps he would be asked ftp prohibit 
the slaughter of cows, and though we know not where all 
this may end we can guess and fear. . We. hope that the 




Maharajah of Benares till not be fascinated by such phrases as the 
‘State of Kashi’—Kaahi being no part of his State—nor will he in 
his capacity as a ruler consider himself to be 11 so Hindu to the core.” 
But whatever he may [do or not do we shall certainly have less to 
say to him than we have to say to our contemporary—whom Mr. Sinha 
would probably call a comrade of all and partisan of none—for 
giving the lead in the way of sectarian prejudices in such an unabashed 
manner. Probably its next suggestion would be that the words 
—«i | ) o —al | j | j j f* 

which are an unnoticed relic of the days of the East India Company 
when Persian was the Court language, should be altered into inscn^ 
tions in Devanagnand Hindi because the subjects of the 'State of 
Kashi ’ cannot recognise the current coins of the realm on account 
of the btdesm inscriptions 1 The suggestion will be Highly patriotic 
and eminently suited to the national instincts of the Leader. Has 
not the Nagri Prachanni Sabha alrcadv petitioned the Loral 
Government in this matter ? 


Mussalmans have reason to be thanklul to the Government of II E. 


The Protector of 
Pilgrims. 


Sir George Clarke for all it has tried to do fo r 
11 the guests of God ” Apparently though a slight 
matter, the lalest act of that Government gives 


promise of great improvement in the arrangements .hat have to be 


made for the Hajis. The Bombay Government has transferred 


\faulvi Abdullah Ahmad from the office of the Oriental Translator 


to the post of Protector of Pilgrims Those who know the great 
energy and tact of Muulvi Abdullah Ahmad can well appreciate 
the promise conveyed in this appointment We rrusL tlmt the 
Muhammadans of Bombay, the Anjuman-i-Islam, and the Bombay 
Presidency Moslem League will co-operate with the new 
Protector of Pilgrims in making proper arrangements for the 
different classes of Hajis. Then problem is by no means a simple 
one. Some need only comfortable bousing for which they aic 
ready to pay. Others need cheap or free houses; while quite a large 
number need the wherewithal to go cm pilgrimage or be returned to 
their respective homes. It n> not difficult to providr houses for the rich 
and the well-todo, though considerable organization is needed The 
need of the poorer people, however, is both organization and 
chaiitv, which is a more difficult combination than it looks Fur 
the indigent it is mostly a quoiliiin of funds, as an immediate relief, 
and the constant co-operation of Vassal roans m every town and 
village to debort such people from undertaking a pilgrimage without 
any funds, as the only sure ultimate remedy It is absurd to 
expect die Government lo sjiend money over members of a particular 
faith who set out on a journey which is one of their chief religious 


from jh’icti movements where their enthusiasm is likely to be 
misunderstood.” In other words^it did not matter what other 
subscriptions were asked for or received, so long as the “sectarian 
movement ” of Aligarh was boycotted. However, that was published 
on Thursday, the i8th instant, and there was evidently a sufficient 
interval for consideration and a conversion between Thursday and 
Sunday On the 21 st instant we find the patriarch of Lucknow who 
edits the Advocate appealing Ft Kheri for funds 011 behalf of the 
proposed Hindu University We congratulate the Hon Halm 
Ganga Prasad Varma on his signal success no less than on his quick 
conversion. Of course, the scheme of a Hindu University is any¬ 
thing but a '■ sectarian movement,” for the Bengalee amplifies the 
text of Mr Varma’s speech in a forcible and well-reasoned leading 
article, m the course of which it says ■ 11 In these days wc cannot 

stand alone. We are hut part or a great whole ; and the units must 
be developed and improved in their own way, in obedience to the 
pressure of their special environment and the impulses created by 
their past history. Thus enfranchised and renovated, I hey are 
destined in the ordering of Providence to take their allotted places in 
the grand confederation of the rare, helping forward their progress 
with the aid of the gifts peculiar to them. This specialisation doc\ 
not mean isolation ft is the preparation for the larger and the brwder 
evolution of the whole The Hindus have played a great part in the 
history of the past—in the moral progress of the human race. May we 
nut hope that they are destined to play a similar part in the future ? 
Every patriotic Indian, be he a Hindu or a Muhammadan, indeed 
every lovet of the human race, will feel the deepest sympathy with 
an aim so noble, j«j world-embracing in its scope, and it was this 
ideal which Mr. Ganga Prasad put forward in his own peculiarly 
simple way " Our contemporary, the Bengalee , is right in believing 
the every patriotic Indian will feel the deepest sympathy with the ideal 
put forward by Mi Ganga Prasad Varma The advocates of Lhc * 
Moslem Univeisity have always argued on primely these lines, 
and ran legitimately claim the 11 deepest sympathy" of Mr. ^ 
Varma for their " world embracing ,J ideal, and will no doubt be t 
rewarded with its expression in the columns of the Advocate aftei I 
the conversion of Mr. Varma between Thursday and Sunday Of 
course, it is also possible 10 aigue that Mr. Varma does not agree with 
the Bengalee and while regarding the ideal of a Hindu University 
os nuirow And sectarian, and its specialization os isolation, has 
y-;t succumbed to its fatal fascination. Such a divergence hrtween 
action and opinion was not unknown even to the ancients, who 
knew of men 

Just skilled to know the right and choose the wrong. 

In thAt cose we should await a confession in the columns of 


duties. AH that Government can dn is to 'end its bi^t officer* for 
the difficult task of organisation, and m ih s respect the Government 
of Bombay has now acquitted itself satisfactorily. We are, hoewver, 
afraid of factiousness in Bombay, but we arc confident that Maulvi 
Abdullah Ahmad will succeed in winning the hearty support of all 
sections of its Mussalmans. 

Tm&K are the days of rapid conversions, and that brilliant leader 
of the Mussulmans, H. H. the Aga Khan, has 
QiicL Quag* converted even more people perhaps than the 

Art Ufa. proselytising Census enumerator to whom our 

contributor■' Bambooque M had referred. But 
the latest conversion is the quickest also, and not without special 
interest. In connection with work for the Moslem University we 
had expressed our regret at the unwillingness of the Government 
Of the United Provinces to explain whether its standing order, 
fQrbftddiag public servants from taking for or receiving subscriptions, 
was applicable to all kinds of subscriptions or only to those of a 
particular character. Our contemporary, the Advocate of Lucknow, 
eame to the rescue of its taciturn Local Government with the 
eddUf dictum that "we do not think it politic that Government 
servants holding high official positions should go about a* agents 
of sectarian movements. They should Keep themselves aloof 


the Advocate But we fear the excellent reasoning and 
the charming flow of words of the Bengalee arc too good to 
he hastily repudiated, and it is more likely that Mr Varma 
will not discard the halo which the interpreter of his opinion, 
expressed “in his own peculiarly simple way” and suin 
marised in the telegram in (our lines, has thrown round them. 
Whatever course he may take, we shall be much obliged if the 
Advocate mil be less cryptic in its obiter dicta and explain whai 
possible harm there is if a Muhammadan Deputy Collector of the 
United Provinces asks his co-religonists in Madras or Eastern 
Bengal for support of the Moslem University. We have nut that 
subtle intelligence which alone can explain how the enthusiasm 
of a U. P. Deputy Collector in such a cause 11 is likely to be 
misunderstood” in Tnchinopoiy or Dacca. We certainly see no 
reason to object to a Hindu Deputy Collector of Benares 
appealing for funds for the Hindu University even at Lucknow, 
let alone Coimbatore or Chittagong. The Commissioner or the 
Bhagalpur Division very rightly inquired into the aims ol 
the Moslem University movement, and when fully satisfied presided 
at a Bhagalpur meeting at which funds were collected And we 
know that funds ore being received by the Agent to the Governor- 
General at Indore for building a Cottage Hospital for Europeans. 
If there is no objection in such a highly placed offi:ial co ! le:uaj 
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funds from his own community for the benefit of that community 
—and wu can .see none—what harm can there be in a Mussalmari 
Deputy Collector asking other Mussalmans to help the cause or 
Moslem education ? 


A vkrv large number of people m India are still treated by Hakims 
in spite of free medical aid in Government 
The Haziq-ul-Mullc And public hospitals and dispensaries and 
among them the best khown families are those 
of Ha/lq ul Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb in Delhi, anti Hakim 
Abdul A/i/ Sahch m Lurknuw They liave a very extensive practice 
and treat the poor, according to the old traditions of their profession, 
free of charge Hnkun Ajmal Khan Saheb has left for England hy 
the V & O S S Egypt on the 20th inslant, but his many clients will 
lx: glad to hear that during his absence of four months, his cousin, 
Hakim Ahmad And Klian Saheb, and his nephew, Hakim Mulmmed 
Ahmad Khan Sahch, will continue to treat his patients, who are 
requested to correspond with them nt Delhi The Hakim Sahch 
hopes to be able to prove even more successful in his mission of 
reviving and protecting the Unam and Vedic systems of medicine 
after his sojourn m Europe than he has hitherto been He hus 

been doing very useful work in the male and female medical 
Madrosfias and the Unam dispensary, which are partly supported 
by the profits of the Unam Medical Hall. All these institutions 
will be worked by the Anjunuin-i Tibbia as usual, and it is lio|ied 
that the Tibbia Conference will also continue to do its useful work 
in his absence Although he is the life and soul of these institu¬ 
tions, we hope they will soon take root in the soil so that the 
temporary absence of Hakim Saheb will not in future cause those' 
who are interested in them to be apprehensivt at all 


Tuf action u! the Government of India has al Ust succeeded in 
improving the lot of Indians in South Afncu and 
The Transvaal. * provisional settlement has been arrived al pen¬ 
ding the repeal or the Asiatic Act of 1007, and 
the restoration of legal equality as regards immigration. It cannot 
be said that justice has yet been don? to Indians, or that true 
Impertolisnus fully vindicated. What is agreed to is a mere fiction 
whereby Indians though as much excluded os ever from thaL part of 
the British Empire would henceforward be legally considered equal 
tu other members of that Empire, and not humiliate by statutory 
disabilities. The ideal of Imperialism is brill viry far, and 
can only b* reached when India occupies the same position 
in ihe counsels of the Empire as Canada or Australia We 
do not mean to say that Indians are prepared to-day fir a Colonial 
form of self-government; but we hold that whosoever administers 
India should have the same selfconfidenoo that Mr Fisher pr*sp*wd 
when he bumptiously asked Great Britain to mind her own busi¬ 
ness and leave Australia to her own resources Of count 
Australia is not yot self sufficient, and left to her own resource* 
could not stand by herself for ft twelvemonth But though India 
with the contribution that she makes to the defence of the Empire 
mi lay claim to a greater independence Ilian Austialw, we do not 
think she is likely to be equally churlish in her dealings with Great 
Britain. She is certainly not a spoilt child like the Oversea Dom¬ 
inions. and cun often complain with justice that she is treated ns a 
step-child. An excellent example is. the Imperial Conference at 
which she has either not been represented at all. or represented only 
occasionally and far from well. Even now she is to be represented 
not by those who have a first hand knowledge of her concerns and 
her needs and aspirations, but by the Secretory of State who will 
occasionally "look in." No woadei then that Mr. Ixniis Bothacon¬ 
siders the " concessions ,J which Mr. Smuts has made to be Ihe 
heigat of Imperial magnanimity. We con not afford to ignore these 
“concessions," and must be thankful for small mercies. But this is 
by no means the end of the South African question, which con only 
•md when perfect equality is assured to all members of the same 
Empire 


41 General Moi (tier's column arrived at Fez on 21st May and, 
found all safe. The column entered the l 
Morocco town without firing a shot 11 Such is the 

cable from London and we could well 
have conjectured the rest without Reuter’s having wired from Paris 
lhat great satisfaction is felt at the easy relief of Fez. No i 
body expected tliat any one in Fez would be unsafe, and it is not at 
all startling that the Moors who are os brave as any other 
people allowed the French column to enter their oipital without . 
firing a shot As M. Jaur£s had all along said, it was nothing 
but an organized phantasmagoria arranged for the benefit of the 
financial banditti. Tory papers like the Saturday Review 
come to conclusions adverse to the Moroccans for the simple reason 
tha they start with premisses which almost beg the whole 
question " Somebody," says the Saturday Review, "has to 
intervene m Morocco." We wonder why. Perliaps because it has 
virgins fields of rich iron ore which lie waiting for the forges 
of Creusot. The Mexicans have been allowed to carry on a gentle¬ 
manly little civil war, while An^rica and even Europe watched 
the performances of the rivals from safe enclosures, but the Saturday 
Return is against a'lowing the Moors 11 to enjoy undisturbed the 
simple delights of tribal warfare ” The Tories, however, are sometimes 
frank to a hull, and this journal confesses that "both strate¬ 
gically and economically Morocco is of importance to Europe— 
and it is not only in insular politics that minorities must suffer 
There is only one serious a priori objection to intervention—the 
nsk of An outbreak of Moslem fanaticism." In other words, 
the code of morality which has to govern Europe is no other than 
that of the Border oudaw whose motto was, " Thou shaft want 
ere I want" In fiu t the Border thief hod the better morals because 
he only grabbed the food of others when he famished himself, while 
Europe with all its wealth and extent of territories must rob it« 
poorer neighbours simply because they are also weaker. And what 
would be patriotism in an Englishman should Germany cast eyes at 
England is fancLinsm in the Moor when his land and wealth are 
being filched by the French. Since 1904 a debt of more than 
j£ 6, 520,000 has been imposed on the Sultan, and to this have been 
added a French clam of £ 3,200,000 as a war indemnity, and a 
similar Spanish claim of about the same amount To the service 
of this debt, which requires about £ 600,000 a year, all the reguhu 
sources of revenue had been pledged, and the Sultan had been left 
to carry 011 the Government hy fleecing his subjects and taxing 
even the privileged tribes who furnished in return for their exemption 
the bulk nf the militia "The immediate if not the sole cause > 
of the present trouble, therefore, 1 ' says the correspondent ol 
the Pioneer, "would seem to be the illegal taxation to which 
the Sultan has been driven by the incubus of artificial debt. We 
wonder whether "the higher morality of the extreme Radicals" 
is more to blame for sympathising with the Moor or that of 
the Saturday Reid civ which sneers at that morality and is 
opposed to the 11 tribal warfare " which is the direct results of " some- * 
body’ inletvening in "the Moorish Muddle" of that journal 1 * * 
headline BuL it is too farcical to talk of placing "sufficient military £ 
and financial resources at the disposal of the Sultan, while rigorously 
repressing abuses and tyrannous exactions" which, according < 
to the Pans telegram, is "all Lhat now remains to bo J 

done. 11 It is these very ,c military and financial resources 1 ' which I 
ltd to the "abuses and tyrannous exactions," All this spells I 
annexation by one or many European Powers, and we must t 
be prepared for all those well-disguised falsehoods which * 
go by the name of diplomacy. As the Nation says, the more I 
progressive of the European Powers have reached « stage of? 
civilisation which exacts a certain draping of the mailed fist ofr 
conquest with the gloves of make-believe. When a Government r 
had made up its mind to grab a defenceless country it sends* t 
according to the Nation, us pioneers to enter in the service of the; 
menaced State. The advance guard hastens to protect tbe pioneers * 
The main body marches at the bidding of on imperious necessity to*: 
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rescue the advance guard. It is the rule of the game that the first 
motive must be altruism, and the second humanity. At each 
stage a situation must be created which inevitably leads to the next. 
This is the syllogism of Imperialism. Fez was besieged by rumour 
and captured by gossip, and is now rescued by that stem reality 
whose name is General Moinier. Those were the premisses, and this 
is the conclusion Where it will end no man can say. France 
has been only too anxious to proceed in consutation with the Powers, 
for she did not like to repeat the torture of Algeciras, when in 
return for the whole of Egypt she got only a foothold on the coast 
of Morocco because she and Jier ally had reckoned without 
Germany. That Power is, however, not in a mood to stir just at 
present. She has no interest in saving Morocco. She would conic 
in when the booty has been secured and would then claim com¬ 
pensations. Spain has already a iouis standi in Morocco and has not 
been idle. A personage named Erremiki, a Moor, who is a Spanish 
subiect, is obligingly preparing for future events by stirring the tribes 
to make make the necessary incident And if the tribes arc stirred, 
the Sultan deposed, and the French troops cut down by the 
Moroccans, it will only prove what Europe has so long believed— 
Moslem fanaticism T 

Verse. 

Song. 

Linger, linger, happy hour. 

When my love is nigh, 

When my love is far away, 

Fly! Fly 1 

When my love is in my arms, 

Sing merrily, tree and bush, 

But when in the arms of sleep, 

Hush 1 hush ! 

Spring and sunshine till my days. 

When my love is near, 

When my love is gone away. 

Winter drear. 

Blithe my heart in shine and shower, 

As the day is long, 

When her smile I see, and hear 
Her song. 

Live we while our lives are ours, 

Love we while we may, 

Life to death, my sweet, is but 
A day. 

Live no laughless day, my love, 

Live no loveless hour. 

Weep no tears in shine, my love 
Or shower. 

t 
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The Hindu University. 

Ir is evident now that in spite oF the opposition of many of the 
orthodox Hindus, und apparently authoritative statements in the 
press that no amalgamation has been decided upon, tfie Hon. Pandit 
Mndan Mohan Malaviya has consented to amalgamate his scheme 
of a Hindu University with that of Mrs. Besant. This is as it 
should be, for while Mrs Besant would bring with her a large group 
of deputed and capable workers who are busy now at the Central 
Hindu College, the Hon. Pandit is sure to command the generosity 
of the orthodox who largely out-number all groups of reformers. 
Wp see the first fruits of the co-operation of the forces in the 
triumph at Khen in Oudh, which contributed Rs 52,000 on the 
spot at a single meeting. We hope and believe the same success 
will attend the efforts of the promoters wheresoever they go. 
At Khcri, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, that earnest and talented 
lieutenant of Mrs. Besant, explained the scheme after the amal¬ 
gamation, and we hope he will enlighten a larger public by 
explaining its salient features through the Press. For our part, 
we believe the amalgamation possesses not only the great 
advantage of improving Mrs. Hesant’s scheme by providing for 
it a good financial basis, but is also indicative of greater 
Catholicism 'Those who arc not theosophisls themselves cannot 
he expected to go into raptures aooul the occultism of Mrs. 
Besant and her fellow workers, o- worship the Hindu College 
youth from whom great rcvalations are expected, and who is to be 
specially trained at Oxford. But they know that whatever else 
it may Imj theosophy is not socially narrow If m the proposed 
Hindu University it proves a successful enemy of caste, Hindus 
of India would have much for which to thank it. 

We hope the resulLs obtained at Kheri will be fully maintained; 
but we must confer we were growing very sceptical when on the 
one side, the news of amalgamation was either contradicLed or left 
unconfirmed, and on the other, those who were doubtful of the 
success of an amalgam of Lhoosophy and Hindu orthodoxy opposed 
the amalgamation persistently. Even so late as on the 21st instant 
the Leader published a long article by “ B. N. S. ” from Benares on 
“ Mrs Besant and Hinduism/’ The writer Isays. “ What Hindu 
idling princes and the Hindu public, from whom the Pandit is to ask 
for financial support, would like to know is what will be the nature 
of Hinduism that will be taught at the proposed Hindu University 
. . All that I wish to point out is that it is a new Hinduism which, 
according to Mrs. Besant, is taught at the Central Hindu College, and 
which, therefore, will be taught at her proposed University, which is 
to be called ‘ Hindu ’ in popular parlance only that Hindus may 
be induced to subscribe funds for it ... , Having some almost 
first-hand information as to what kind of 1 new Hinduism ’ has been 
taught recently at the Central Hindu College, I can freely say that 
not only the orthodox, but even the heterodox, if I may so call the 
progressive Hindus who have broken the barriers of caste and have 
substituted reason jfor faith in their religious beliefs, have ample 
reason for not being willing to entrust to Mrs. Besant and her 
powerful following the task of determining what Hinduism should 
be taught to Hindu youths. I should have thought that these facts 
would be known to the Hon. Pandit Madon Mohan Malaviya, 
and that as he himself is reputed be ‘a very orthodox 1 Hindu, 
he would be the last person to be willing to agree to amalgamate 
his scheme of a Hindu University with that or Mrs. Besant’s. 
But, perhaps, the Pandit’s anxiety to realize his long-cherished idea 
has overpowered his judgment, and led him to enter into a coalition 
which, under normal circumstances, he himself would have strongly 
condemned. ,p What has evidently made the circumstances abnormal 
is the assured success of tne scheme of a Moslem University, which 
the Moslem community had cherished for 40 years; for the writer 
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brushes aside nil other alleged causcx as untrue and says that undoub¬ 
tedly " it is the enthusiasm which has been created among Hindus by 
the brilliant campaign of His Highness the Aga Khan for a Moslem 
University that has resuscitated the stream of support to the Central 
Hindu College that had nearly dried up. 11 

We do not look askance at a rivalry of thischaractcMo long .is 
healthy and active emulation does not degenerate into a narrow 
passive jealousy Nor do wr entertain much fear about the 11 new' 
Hinduism 11 of Mrs. Resant. Mrs Be&iht says in the May 
number of Titru\ophist that “ theosophy .means live Hinduism, 
as it means live Budhism, live Zoroastrianism and Inc Chris 
Itanity . Because of the fact that the beliefs of thr various religions 
had become |ioliic anachronisms with only a bowing acquaintance 
with reality and life, theosophy was sent to revivify religions, to breathe 
life inio the 4 valley of dry boms. 1 And ihcre is much milling among 
the skeletons naturally, as in K/ckicl’s vision, but presently they shall 
be clothed with n new flesh and shall stand again on their fed us 
living men.” This is clearly a claim of universality, and as theosophy 
claims to lie above, in, and around all religions, it cannot be synuny 
mous with a particular religion such as Christianity or Zoroastrianism 
But Hinduism claims to be equally all-embraang, and is mdently 
■wallowing up Brahmoisin as the last morsel of reform Who knows 
it may not one day swallow up theosophy also as a bun hmichc 9 Of 
course, Ihc Hon. Mr. Malavlya appears to he too rigorous in his 
orthodoxy, and may break away from theosophy .i little later 
“B.N.S” believes that “eventually and inevitably' 1 there mil be .i split 
But we must bear in mind the most remarkable feature of Hinduism, 
namely, ns latuudinarianism in dogma What wc arc particularly 
anxious about is that, unlike Islam, which ap|iears to be, even if it 
is not, rigorous in dogma but all-embracing m ils social polity, 
orthodox Hinduism may tolerate the eclecticism of theosophy or 
1 New Hinduism' in its beliefs and yet quarrel with u on questions 
of socIaI polity in the arrangements of the University Curiously 
enough Mrs. Bcsant, who has no caste, w.is less rnbiiinus about a 
residential University than the Hon. Pandit, who is known to lie 
strictly orthodox in this matter. We wonder ivhcrlier this phenomenal 
contrast between tiie attitudes of the two co-workers vs due to thr 
saddening experience of Mr*. Bexant and the cheerful optimism and 
emulation of the Moslems oJ Mr. Makviya. Hi that as it may, the 
rocks and the shoals tliat he ahead ore not the diffcn ores of dogmas 
but the incompatibility of the social polities ol castulcvi theosophy 
and the Varna Dkarma, the Creed of Caste 

To make oiit own position dear, wo shall repent our earnest 
hope tliat this incompatibility may soon be removed by the victory 
Of theosophy or Brahmoism, or any other force destructive of caste 
But whatsoever our heart may say, oui judgment makes us sceptic of 
an early success. The cante has stood in th*' way of Indian progress 
and unity xmcc the dawn of hisEory, and nut ev. n lh : strongest 
feeling of uvalry of r iny community can finaJiy destroy it in 
a few months or a jew years. If it does, the Mussalmaru will 
have reason to be proud that their example worked such a 
miraculous change in the mode ol thought and aihon of about 
a hundred and Ally million people not ol their own faith 
We wish all Mjcce&s to a venture of this character, lor it 
deserves sympathy and *up|*ort from all lovers of Indian unity. 
This unique e.\perim<?o‘ will certainly be watched with great 
and absovbing interest. But wt cannot leave the subject without 
deploring the habitual pose of the British organ of tbo Congress, 
Indiai which sets in everything an opposition to Hindu interests 
and a partiality in fat our of the Muttahuaiu. It wrote in Us 
issue of 5th May that “it lx characteristic of Anglo-Indian Press 
methods that while rmcb has been heard of the Aga Khan’s 
ambitious scheme for a Muhamniudan University, the limelight 
should have been persistently shut off from the similar project 
which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyu lias in view for the establish¬ 
ment of a Hindu University.” Now, all the 41 interesting parti¬ 
culars * which it says it has culled from the Indian newspapers 
were published in the Anglo-Indian Press at the same timet And 


vt was not because the limelight was shut off that more 
41 interesting particulars” could not be known, but because there 
was no actor on the stage. For reasons, which must be respected 
as long os they are not disclosed, the workers have remained 
behind the scenes, and the only promoter of the Hindu University 
who has been communicative has been Mre. Bcsant It is the 
appearance of the Hon. Pandit Modan Mohan Molaviya which is 
anxiously awaited by the playgoers, and we can assure him that the 
limelight which will play on his person will not be lacking in brilliance. 
We hope it will not be considered by India as fierce as that which 
heats upon the Lhronc. 


Our Critics. 

11. 

Our polity was announced in no ambiguous terms in our pros 
pectus, ami in the opening article of our first issue wc referred our 
readers to the name of llie journal for ils policy and left the journal nsclf 
" to justify Us existence 111 the fulness of time " Its policy is as 
much unchanged to-day after four months as its name But four 
months are not what even an impatient idealist could call “ *hc 
fulness of tunc,” and it is not the occasion, even if it wen* ever 
desirable for us, to attempt a long drawn justification of our existence. 
Sex era! of our contemporaries, notably two of the leading daily 
papers of Calcutta, have referred to the growth in the number of 
their patrons, and Lhc lion Mr. Sinha from his mhooicy of a 
Mussulman contemporary also seems to regard this as “a sure index 
of growing popularity and increasing influence ” We would, therefore, 
sin in good company in announcing that if excellence, like safety, 
lies in numbers, we have no reason to hide our head. The paper lias 
increased its clrcuUtion fivefold since the first issue saw the light 
of day, 011 the 14th January, and if we continue Lu receive the &amc 
measure of support as wr have hitherto been doing, we may lie 
ni a position to announce a considerable 1 eduction in our rates of 
subscription or launch on the provision of additional attractions at 
the same price Considering that the rate of subscription is now 
unusually high, wc can honestly say that the *uppoit hitherto given 
10 us has surpassed our highest expectations. 

We had announced it the very outset that “we are partisan*, 
of none and comrades of all.” To this wc still adhere- Mr. Sinha, 
however, thinks differently , and it is not only the Madras Standard 
and the Tribune alone but many others also of their way of thinking 
who no doubt agree with him. That, however, was a foregone 
conclusion. Mr Sinha thinks that the prospectus “raised ■ugh 
expectations.” If he means they raised any such expectations 
in the quarter from which the accusation comes he is not only 
clearly but also consciously in the wrong. The utmost tbit 
we secured from that quarter was scepticism, the worst, a discourage¬ 
ment which we were prepared to face. Our critic Accuses us not 
only of unfulfilled promises but of actions directly opposed tn 
the pledges which we had given. Our writings, according to him, 
“ have not a little contributed to the aggravation of the situation,” 
and our present conduct is 14 calculated to intensify the [mssiom 
and prejudices ol the two great communities” the Hindus and 
the Muss&lmanx. In short, “ the name Comrade is a misnomer 
and should be given up.” 

The reference to misnomers is a little unexpected, for it wax 
only in a recent issue that we discussed the philosophy of nomro 
clatun* and showed how many purely sectarian enterprises sail 
under false colours. If the Hon. Mr. Sinha would tax hi* memory 
a little he would confess in public also that there is, according to 
him, no such thing as a non-partisan paper. We deprecate 
communal comparisons as likely to offend without any desire to 
be offensive, but since each a comparison is forced upon ns, 
wc may mention that Modem journalists revel in denominational 
nomenclature, just as much as Hindu journalists avoU| »L The 
Leader, the Punjabee, the Ihbwu, the Madrat Standard, the 
Advocate, the Bengalee, the A. B. Patrika and the Bekaree 
are names which indicate no sectarian bias. The ifukdmmadau. 
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the Moslem and even the Mussulman ore glaringly denominational ; 
and yet none but perhaps a whole-hogger of the Indian National 
Congress school would say that the latter show more partisanship 
than the former. So far, therefore, as names are concerned, 
we do not propose to follow our critic’s advice, but are 
prepared to consider it when the papers we have mentioned have 
received new baptismal names. 

But the policy ? Well, we may say with one much greater 
than ourselves, whom all hA\e accused bitterly at times and yet 
all must be revering in their heart of hearts, who was charged 
with having forsworn the principles of a lifetime, "our anchor 
holds.” Just & month ago, an eminent Mussalman told us that 
he would not subscribe to the paper because we were comrades of all 
We told him we had no desire to sell ourselves for a year's subscrip¬ 
tion, and that our policy was not a matter of buying and selling. We 
are now accused or ihe contrary offence. All that we can say is that 
if this be so, we could not have gone very fir wrong. This tug-of- 
war is always amusing if occasionally annoying also. But—our 
anchor holds. As the poet has said in his own inimitable way, 

S-Jli «_l yf r v iOUL. y&i 

3* I ) e. if JY» Jr- 

(Thou wishest to have thine ovni way by taunting him O, Ghahb ' 
But why should he favour thee merely because thou accusest him 
of unkindness ?) 

Our critic has taken great pains to quote our prospectus and 
our Erst issue. But he has studiously avoided to consider whole 
passages which explained our attitude. The prospectus said .— 

"This is the aim and the ambition of the Comrade Its desue 
for amity and concord is none the less intense *or refus¬ 
ing to igonore the existence of traditional prejudices 
and diverse points of view. Its 11 trust in Time, and 
that which shapes it to some perlect end,” wi/l suffer no 
diminution from the recognition of the manifold diffi¬ 
culties of Us task While holding its great ideal aloft 
as a guiding light, it will not art the part of the im¬ 
patient idealist who confuse* the true environments of 
the present with rhe aim and the prospect of the 
future. The fabric which it hopes to build up shall 
have the superstructure of the idealist, but its founda¬ 
tions shall rest on the firm ground of reality " 

In our first issue also we stated — 

" We liave no faith in the cry that India is united .... 

The bare imagination ot a feast will not dull the edge of 
hunger. We hnve less faith still in the sanctimonious¬ 
ness that transmutes in its subtle alchemy a nqiacious 
monopoly mlo fervent patriotism. 

Even as poor birds deceiv'd with painted grapes 
Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw, 

those of us who cannot distinguish true gold will one 
day surfeit by the ear and pine the heart” 

If offer this dear indication of our altitude towards the question 
of communal differences, anyone misunderstands or pretends to 
misunderstand us, we fear we shall not be so complacent as to plead 
guilty merely to earn a name for " suavity and other amenities of 
journalism." 

We are accused of partisanship, and though it is not stated 
towards whom we have been partial, it may be presumed that the 
religious belief of the editor is meant to indicate the direction of 
partisanship. But who is a comrade and what ia partisanship? These 
quegions must first be answered by our critic. He does not define 
diem, but we can judge what he means by turning to his panegyrics 
gnd criticism in the case of other papers. The leading paper of 
Calcutta shares with os the glory of "excellent mechanical execution"— 

4 Ad nothing besides; whereas 4 paper which is as /much the organ 
of the Congress as India is praised for u itrikjrig ability, fairness, 


broadmindedness and moderation.” ft has won “ the esteem and 
regard of all classes of the people." It has a "truly liberal policy,” 
the deepest sympathy for the reasonable and legitimate aspirations of 
the educated classes,” and it " has been characterized by clarity of 
judgment, honesty of purpose, freedom from bias, and, above all, 
absolute independence.” Another English journal espoused the 
cause of the Marwaris during the last Bakar Id riots, and has 
earned besides other praise for its manner, that of "sympathy 
and independence" for its policy Two Indian dailies, which 
are the leading Congress organs, are mentioned as "leading 
and most influential” dailies. The humour which deprives 
us of suavity, and the sarcasm that makes us invariably undignified 
and lacking in journalistic amenities, serve only to characterize the 
conduct of one of these by "all those striking merits which have 
made it so strong and powerful an organ of public opinion." 
Lest it be said that the religious faith of our staff has led our 
critic astray, there is enough in the review to prove the contrary. 
Our esteemed contemporary, the Afussalman — and we are really 
sorry to have to mention our esteemed contemporary by name- 
lias been praised equally warmly It would, perhaps, be better to 
quote the reviewer in full Writes the Hon. Mr. Sinha 

The Mussulman which was founded towards the end of 1906, u now 10 the 
fifth year or its existence It Is owned by Mr. A. Rasul, Bar.-at-Law, 
and Mr. Mujibur Rahman both of whom as joint proprietors 
control its policy. It m edited, however, with ability, tact and Judg¬ 
ment by Mr Mujibur Ruliman alone. The Mussalman is an inde¬ 
pendent and patriotic organ of public opinion of Ihe liberal Musal- 
mans of Bengal, and its policy is. on the whole, catholic and 
progressive Tn certain respects it is much in advance of the views 
of the average I ndo-Moslem paper, and it proclaims ideals and 
methods of work which one iias not yet learnt to associate with 
Muhammadan journalism in this country. For thu reason, the hack ward 
sections of the Mossalman community and their organs in the 
piess declare that it in no oense represents Muhammadan public 
opinion. But there seeing to be no justification for such a state¬ 
ment. Oo the contrary, the slow but steady progress of the paper u 
a sate indie la its growing popularity and increasing influence, the 
ciedit for which is largely due to the penonabty of Us talented editor, 

Mi Rahman, who has unseKish’y dedicated his services to the paper 
and to the propagation of the cause of Indian progress, which U 
represent* Though not a supporter in Us entirety of the policy of the 
Muslim League, the Munahnan is nevertheless a bold ehampion Of 
die interests of Lhc community it damn to represent in matters in 
which it thinks its advucij is needed. But in doing so, it does 
not—like several lndo-Moslem papers—ignore the virtues of suavity 
and ihe other amenities of high c*ass journalism Altogether, the 
Mussalman is perhaps the mas notable organ in India of 
Muhannruidan public opinion alike for its independence, t ole radon 
and sound policy. In these days when the air is thick with the 
cry of separation on Ihe part of the hulk of the Indo- Moslem press 
it is a great relief to find flourishing a well-conducted Muhammadan 
paper, proclaiming high and noble ideals of unity and co-operation. 

Surh n (viper deserves Lhe support of all true well-wishers of the 
county). 

We do not grudge this eulogy to our contemporary, but we 
think we understand our critic now His standard of comrade¬ 
ship ks now easily intelligible His touchstone of impartiality is the 

conscious or unconscious opposition to Moslem interests. His 
independent) means nothing more nor less than senile imitation 
of the Congress creed He judges “ suavity and other 
of journalism," "dignity, sobriety, truly healthy liberalism, 
catholicity of outlook and sobriety of judgment ’’ by the standard 
of fidelity to his own political shibboleths, and stalks abroad in 
the spirit of the militant political missionary crying, “ the Congress 
or the Sword ” Well, we have had a taste ol the. Congress, and 
fear it more than the Sword. We believe much that it believes in 
but we prefer to go according to our own judgment in some matters' 

We have shown where we agree, and in doing so have had ™cm f op 
to differ from the bureaucracy. Nu one could honestly say that 
we are given to mincing matters; but the bureaucracy we have 
Jointly condemned has read us patiently and swelled the list of 
our subscribers, while the politicians of Mr. Sinha’a school have 
condemned us more than they have read us. If we have differed once 
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from the Congress we have differed ten times from the bureaucracy; 
but if our own experience can be a safe guide, we have no hesitation 
in saying that for poetical bigotry and fanaticism our countrymen of 
the Congress school are hard to beat. The only compromise 
they can accept « the acceptance of all the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of their creed. 

We hold, as we have always held, that 11 if the Mussalmans or 
the Hindus attempted to achieve success m opposition to or even 
without the co-uperation of each other, they will not only fail, but 
fail ignominiously.' 1 But if we refuse to come to heel at the bidding 
of some aggressive and monopolising castes of Hindus that is not 
the same os being anti-Hindu. There are numerous castes of 
Hindus—and some tribes and castes brought into the pale of Hinduism 
for the Census—which need protection even more than the 
Moslem minority. Our name shall indeed be a misnomer when we 
shrink from advocating their cause against all aggressors, lie they 
Mussalman, Kayastha or Brahmin. Our critics will have to come in 
a less questionable shape if they wish to reform us, for at present 
we can say with Ghnlib , 

d\& Lr* ^jl 

(We fight not with our counsellor nor quarrel with the sermomser 
We understand every one in whatsoever guise he nui> come ) 

Our cntic has been rather unfortunate in prefacing his review 
with the remarks of Mr. Birreil, for he tells those who are judged 
what to expect fitim a good critic and what to fear from a bad 
one. But we had expected that he would have carefully 
considered the significance of at least one telling sentence in the 
quotation : 11 II is hard for a revicwei to help being ignorant, but he 
need never be a hypocrite. 11 

What is Art ?* 

What is the aim of art ? If reality could strike uur senses 
and consciousness directly, if we could enter into direct communica¬ 
tion with things and ourselves, I well believe that art would have 
no use for us, or rather that we should all be artists, for then our 
souls would always vibrate in unison with nature Our eyes with 
the help of our memory, would carve out irumitabk pictures in 
space and fix them in nine. Our sight would wue in iiassing, 
fragments of statuary as beautiful aa the antique, sculptured m the 
living marble of the human body. We would hear singing in the 
depths of our soul, the uninterrupted melody of oui inner lives, like 
music that is sometimes gay, more often sad, and always original 
All this is within us, and yet nothing of aJI this is perceived by 
us distinctly. Between nature and ourselves, or shall 1 say between 
ourselves and our own conviousnrss, there hangs a veil, which is 
opaque for the common run of men, and light, almost transparent, 
for the artist and the f>oet. By what fairy has tins veil beci. woven, 
and was it througn nuvtice or friendly feeling ? One must live, and 
life demands that we should perceive things in the relation 
they bear to our needs. Life consists in action To live is 
to accept from things only the 1 ? useful impressions, and to 
respond by appropriate reacti .ms * the other impression* must be 
obscured, or only reach us con fixedly. I look and J seem to see. 

1 listen and I seem to hear, 1 study myself aad 1 seem to read the 
depths of ntv heart. But what 1 see and what f hear of the external 
world is simply that which my senses «xtrart from it in order to 
guide my conduct what I know of my.‘ielf is that which floats up 
to the surface, that which takes part in action. My senses and my 
consciousness only furnish me then with a practical simplification 
of reality. In the demonstration which they give me of things 
and myself, the differences useless to man are efluced; the 
resemblances useful to ma.: are accentuated; the lines on 
which 1 shall act arc traced for me beforehand. These lines of 
action are those on which the whole of humanity has passed before 

* Translator *rom Henri Bergson's “Le Rire” 


me. Things have been classified with a view to the profit that I 
might gain from them. 

And it is this classification that I perceive, rather than 
the colour and form of things. No doubt man is already far 
superior to animals in this respecL , It is scarcely probable that the 
eye of the wolf makes any difference between the kid and 
the lamb: they arc both, for the wolf, two identical prey, 
being equally easy to capture, and equally good to eat. We men 
make a difference between the goat and the sheep; but do we 
distinguish a goat from a goat, a sheep from a sheep* The 
individuality of things and creatures escapes us every tune that it 
is of no material use to us to perceive it. And even when we notice 
it, as when we distinguish one man from another, it is not the actual 
individuality that our eye grasps, that is to say, a certain altogether 
original harmony of forms and colours, but only one or two features 
which will facilitate practical recognition. 

In fart, to put it briefly, we do not see things themselves; as a rule 
wc confine ourselves to reading tfxc labels affixed to them. This 
tendency, which is the outcome of necessity, is still further emphasised 
by the influence of language. For, excepting proper naires, all 
words designate species. Words, which only denote the most com¬ 
mon function and commonplace aspect of things, insinuate them¬ 
selves between them and us, and conceal their form from our eyes, 
if that form luid not already been marked by the needs which 
created the word itself. And not only external objects, but our 
own conditions of soul also, arc, hidden from us, inasmuch as they 
are intimate, personal, and original. When we experience love or 
hate, when we feel happy or sad, is it really our own feeling 
that wc are conscious of, with the thousand fleeting shades and 
the thousand deep undertones that make it something absolutely 
our own ? Then we should all be novelists, poets, musicians. But 
most rf us only perceive the external manifestation of our state 
of soul. We grasp only the impersonal aspect of our feelings, that 
which language has been able to denote once for all, because it is 
almost the ssme, under tbe same conditions, for all men. Thus even 
in that individual which is ourself, individuality e'udea us. We move 
amongst generalities and symbols as in & hedged-in field, where 
our strength measures itself for practical purposes with other forces. 
Fascinated by action, drawn by it, for our greatest good, towards the 
ground which it has chosen for itself, we live in a rone midway between 
things and ourselves, outside of things, outside of ourselves also. But, 
from time to time, as a diversion, Nature awakens souls which are 
more detached from life. I do not speak of that voluntary, reasoned 
and systematic detachment, which is the result of reflection 
and philosophy I mean a natural detachment; innate to the 
structure of the senses or the consciousness, which manifests itself 
directly by a sort of virginal manner of seeing, hearing or thinking. 
If this detachment were complete, if the soul were not 
attached to action by any of its perceptions, it would be tbe 
soul of an artist such as the world lias not yet seen. It would excel 
in all arts at the same Lime, or rather it would melt them all into 
one. It would perceive all things in their original purity, the forms, 
colours and sounds of the material world as well as the most subtle 
movements of the inner life. But this is too much to ask of Nature. 
Even for those among us whom she has made artists, she has hfted 
the veil on one side only, and that by accident. It is in one direction 
only that she has forgotten to attach perception to need. And as 
each direction corresponds to what wo call a sense, it is by one of 
his senses, and by that alone, that the artist is generally devoted to 
art. Hence originated the diversity of the arts. Hence alio the 
speciality of predispositions. One man will adhere to ookrtp* and 
forms, and as he loves colour (or colour’s mke, and fora to form's 
sake, aa he perceives them for themselves and not for htosetfi he 
will see the inner life of things revealed through their {fcrjoia and 
their colours. He will introduce it little by little to oqr p^rceptfoo, 
which will be at fint disconcerted. Momentarily at leasts ha will 
detach us horn the prejudices of form and colour which had inter¬ 
posed themselves between our eye and reality. h And ht' will thus 
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realise the highest ambition of art, which is, in this case, to reveal 
Nature to us. Others will rather fail back upon themselves. They 
will search for the pure and simple sentiment and state of soul, 
under the thousand sprouting actions which go to design the outward 
expression of a feeling, behind the commonplace and conventional 
word which expresses and yet conceals an individual state of soul. 
And to induce us to make the same attempt on ourselves, they will 
try their skill in order to make us sec something of what they have 
seen: by rhythmic arrangements of words, which thus come to 
organise themselves and become animated with a spontaneous life, 
they tell us, or rather suggest to us things which language was not 
meant to express. Others will dig deeper still. Beneath this 
gtadness and sadness which can at a stretch be translated into wotd*, 
they will get hold of something which has nothing in common with 

words, certain rhythms of life and breath which lie deeper m man 

than his most intimate feelings, being the living law of the depression 
and exaltation, the regrets and hopes of cadi individual, and 
different for each one. By extricating, and emphasising this music, 
tliey will impose it on our attention ; they will make us enter into 

it involuntarily, like passers-by who join in a dance. And by such 

means they will lead us to stir up something deep within us, which 
had been waiting for the given moment to vibrate. Thus, whether it 
be pamting, sculpture, poetry or music, the sole object of art is to get 
rid of symbols which arc practically useful, of commonplaces which arc 
conventionally and socially accepted, and in fact or everything 
which hides reality behind a mask, so as to bring us face to face 
with reality itself. The controversy between realism .uid idealism 
in art is the outcome of a misunderstanding on this point Surely 
art is only a more direct vision of reality. But tins purity 
of perception implies a break with useful convention, an innate 
and specially-localised disinterestedness of seuse or consciousness, 
in short a certain immaterialism of life, which has always been 
called idealism. So that one might say, without any play upon 
the meaning of the words, that reality is in the work when idealism 
is in the soul, and that it ie only by dint of ideality that one 
regains contact with reality. Srimati Iwnm\ Devi 

Short Story. 

In Alien Blood : A Tale of Tanpur. 

41 The heaven-bom is weary ami thirsty. Dnnk huzoor of 
my sherbet/ 

I was riding through the native quarter of the little town I'f 
Jamalabad and the girl had come running 01a of a gaily decorated 
stall. 

The day had been broiling and slukar in India is at the best of 
tunes thirsty work. Th« coloured goblet looked participial ly tempt 
ing—the more so perhaps by virtue of the large ui icntal eyes raised 
expectantly to my for e 

“Thou art kind/ I saigas I slipped a coin into the tiny 
jewelled hood and took the goblet. Jamalabad sherbet is famous 
throughout India. 

Nay Rftheb I fhou shall not drnk" A brown hand seized my 
wrist and the goblet clattered to the ground in a thousand shivers 

For a moment I was speechless. A stalwart grey-bearded 
figure had rushed across the narrow road and stood regarding 
the girl with a fierceness of aspect before which she cowered like 
4 lightened kitten. 

" Daughter of sin, darest lift thy covetous eyes to the Engraez 

(Englishman)?” 

' "’W* raMn * fa*, son of a dog." I roared, my fury finding 

word*, M i* the thy mfc—the wench yonder ? " 

“Nay hiuoor, Allah forbid? But thy secant is Ghaai Jan 
who has eaten the white lord's salt Pardon; for be is loyal." 


11 Sipahi,” said I somewhat mollified by the man’s change of 
attitude—but now thoroughly mystified, for the girl had slunk away and 
approving murmurs arose from the small crowd that was beginning 
to gather— 11 what meanest thou ? ” 

“At Saheb! Thou knowest not. Thou art young and the 
love philtres of the nautch girl work not well in the blood of thy 
race. With us folk it is otherwise—wc are or the land. But 
in alien blood they breed not love but madness. Yea, huzoor, 
Ghazi Jan the pinsm sipahi (pensioned sepoy) is loyal to his salt. 
Hast heard of Esmit Saheb ? ” 

11 Nay, nor care I to hear. Now show me the shortest route to 
the Tanpur Road and thou hast earned a rupee/’ 

11 Nay saheb I take no rupee. I have been a soldier " 

A strange look canic into the man’s eyes and he looked 
expectantly into my face, somewhat indeed as the girl had done 
a moment before. 

11 There is but one house there, Saheb—’tis a village of huts.” 

“ But there is the Dak Bungalow. 11 

" SleepesL there, huzoor ? ” 

“ Thou f'hatterest, Sipahi Wilt show the short route ? 11 

The crowd fell asunder as without another word the man 
turned and strode off through the narrow streets, my horse following 
at a foot pace. The tall, well set up figure and swinging step spoke 
well for his military training. He evidently was, os he hod said, 
d pensioned sepoy But for the time I could frame no explanation 
that would seem to justify his conduct To say the least, it was 
strange, with a strangeness bordering on the ludicrous, and his 
subsequent attempt to excuse it by all.isions to an absurd supersti¬ 
tion was none the less so Occupied with vague conjectures, and 
with my tyes mechanically riveted on the picturesque moving figure 
of my guide, I scarcely noticed it when we reached the outskirts of 
the town 

The man hod stopped at a bridlepath through the fields. 
In the distance \ could di&uuiu a white ribbon of road stretching 
away for miles though the heat haze to the west 

“Yonder, huzoor, is the cart track that leadeth from Jamalabad 
to Lalpura Saheb, thy race is brave.” Again the same searching 
look came into the man’s eyes and be looked into my face as 
though he sought to read what was passing in my mind. 

“Thou hast been a sipahi,’ 1 I replied, a little amused, though 
now wondciing more than ever at his want of relevancy, "thon 
shouldst know/ 

11 Even so, saheb; in the donee of battle^ even so. But the 
veils dance sometimes, saheb, dance or lift.” 

The next moment he was gone. 

Strange as the man's attitude might have at first appeared, 
ho last words left me more mystified than ever. They seemed to 
convey the hint of some indefinable danger, and now all through 
the dusty afternoon ride I could not get nd of the odd impression 
tliai the old man had sought to warn me. But against whom or 
what jI, was impossible even to conjecture. 

The short Indian twilight was deepening into heavier d usk, 
when I turned my horse into a dismal wilderness, that in olden 
days liad been the well-kept grounds of the Tanpur Rest House. 
I had thought to be back at Lalpura before nightfall, but three hours 
of patient though fruitless deer-stalking had upset all calculations. 
Tanpur was the only village that boasted any sort of European 
accommodation and I availed myself of it 

The guardian angel and general factotum of the placet a little 
wizened man in the lost stage of senility, was standing on the 
broken stone steps, while a horse boy squatted in the weedy gravel 
path. They salaamed as I rode up, and no sooner had I dismounted 
than the latter, seizing my bridle^ led my mount back towaids 
a tumbledown stable near the road. 

kf Dinner and a bed, Khansama,I said as I mounted the 
steps. Dak Bungalow servants are as a rule ill-trained and talkative 
and I was in no mood for testing the old man’s conversational 
powers. 
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The light was failing rapidly as I threw myself into an ancient 
lounge in the verandah, but it was not too dark for me to observe 
the faint indications of the gnn that stole into the man's face It 
was, however, only for a moment. He had caught my gaze and 
his shrivelled features were as immobile as ever. 

i 

“ Much dccncr for Sahcb, good deener 11 he piped in a cracked 
loitering voice, Ins broken English jarring on my ears like the 
rasp of a rusty Tile. 

u Berry quick.” 

He plat ed a wretched kerosene Lantern on a three-legged table 
one degree more wretched, and tottered away through a jungle 
of bushes in the direction of the outhouse kitchen. 

Perhaps it was Taney, or perhaps only the effect of a long ride 
in a broiling day followed by the cheerless prospect of a mosquito 
haunted night in a lonely resthouse, but somehow a strange feeling 
of restlessness took possession of me. The disquiet grew until 
impelled by an unwonted curiosity 1 proceeded to inspect the 
building 

A row of low-ccitinged rooms opened on the verandah and 
on air of utter neglect pervaded the whole house and everything 
in it The dilapidated bamboo furniture, the frayed and dusty 
cocoanut matting, and the cobweb covered rafters all combined 
to produce an effect totally cheerless and depressing The dank 
miasma of rotting vegetation crept through the open jhilmils, and 
the incessant hum of myriads of mosquitos floating near the ceiling 
broke the stillness of the gathering night with its cenc monotony, 

T partly undressed with a feeling, I will not say of fear, 
for it was not exactly that, but with a kind of cteepy disgust at 
the environment in which I was to pass the night. 

It it an odd, though perfectly natural trait of human character, 
when we look at it psychologically tliAt similar thoughts under 
different riaumstances Assumes different proportions Fancies 
that would in the glare and hmiy of day be scarcely perceived as 
elements of (he conscious state, become in the quiet of dusk or 
the heavier stillness of night, conditions that may refuse to be put 
aside, however visionary or irrelevant. 

That night as I stood in the verandah, ga7ing acioss the 
wild moon-blanched strip of garden that separated the lonely house 
from the road vague forebodings of an impending something 
I could not define filled my thoughts. 

At another moment I might have smiled at the very oddity 
of the fancies or, like many persons wbjn their bruins play 
similar trick'., I might have tried to seek for the intermediate 
link that hound them to the nounal stream of my mental activity. 
But now try as l would I could not dismiss the inconsequent 
imaginings Irom my nund. They loomed in my thoughs like a 
sombre cloud, and reason seems to have dcserLed me All that 
I had ever heard or read of presentiments came crowding into 
my brain, and this together with die strange words nf the sepoy 
ill the marketplace of* Tamalahad The furtive f.dgcty aspect o i 
the Bungalow kharmma, and the wild desolate air that pervnd r d the 
house itself, produced the singular irnpressuui that I was passing 
under the shadow of some coming event. But falpumand rum- 
fort meant a journey of tinothei three hours, and after all— 

u Snheb, deener ready 11 

I started wad swung nmnd. I had not heard the old man 
approach and he had spoken almost over my shoulder 

“Saheb, will make wash ? M 

It was tank wAtcr, muddy and by 00 raeuin refreshing, and of 
the miserable goat chops that followed I scarcely ate anything 

"You sleep in the house,” 1 enquired casually as he was 
clearing up the Uhte. He glanced up quickly and then hurried on 
with his work 

II No, Sahib, no/' 

A tumbler slipped from i.is bony fingers and clattered to the 
floor in a dozen fragments. For the first time I noticed that his 
hands shook violently. 

u No, Sahib, no; Gopi Cbund no sleep house.” 


Almost feverishly he hurned through the business of clearing 
up, and then seizing a blanket and pillow flung them on to 
a corded bedstead or charpny by the window 

The next moment he was salaaming to the ground. 

11 Buksheesh, huzoor." 

I paid him as I intended to start as early as possible for Lalpura, 
and with another low obeisance he almost bolted through the door. 

How long I lay peering into the white moonlight that flooded 
the wilderness of grass and shrubs without it is difficult at this time 
to determine, The weird, half wailing, half barking howl of prowling 
jackals and the incessant hum of mosquitos, combined with my 
own unnatural state of morbid excitement, rendered sleep, for a 
time at least, utterly impossible Even my pipe failed in its function. 

However, after what seems to have been hours, I must have 
lost coherence of consciousness. The palm leaf fan Lhat I waived 
in fitful protest against the mosquitos dropped from my hand, and 
disagreeable dreams chased one another through my brain. I was 
back again in the streets of Jamalabad. The girl with the coloured 
goblet, the picturesque form of the elderly sepoy, and the nervous, 
Almost scared look of the bungalow khansoma, mingled in a weird 
medley of strange movement. 

1 awoke with a start I was bathed in cold perspiration. 
Oulside, the moon had gone down and the first grey feather of 
coming dawn hod crept into the east Something was happening 
of which 1 was as yet only subconscious—something awful. 

The lantern burned unsteadily, and my hand, as I stretched for 
my revolver, trembled as though with palsy. Something was 
in the house The very shadows cast by the flickering light seemed 
to dance and quiver and shrink as though with some expectant 
horror. 

Near the road a horse was snorting violently, ray horse in the 
stable. The peculiar yell of a mad jackal fleeing from the vicinity 
of thtt house mingled with the sound. 

I rose on my elbow and peered through the window. 

The very atmosphere held the tint of tragedy Yes, the 
atmosphere, Tor what was that—that s^ent, the scent one associates 
with big game and the moonless machan—gunpowder. 

A jagged flash of red fire pierced the darkness at the end of 
the verandah, and the next moment, into the yellow bar of light 
that issued from the door of my room, staggering backward* 
came a huge pyjama-clad figure 

The bending chnrpoy creaked as I sprang to my legs. My 
heart was leaping in great loud bounds against my i;bs Else there 
was nO sound, not even the soft pad-pad of naked feet. And 
that which glinted m the lamplight, that from which the red 
flume had come, that which he pressed to his temple, was the 
long cold shiny barrel of a pistol. 

Another second and he was gone. Vanished, staggering out 
of the lamplight as he had appeared to my eyes, staggering silently 
into it. lie wrs gone Bui. my God, not beibre I had seen 
tnc face 1 

W ah a dull thud my pistol dropped to the matted floor, ard 
the lantern quivered under my frenzied clutch 

Those eyes I Those red, rolling, hotnble eyes had burned into 
my soul. For there, in that moment in which this yellow Umptigtit 
had flashed upon them, I had read the wildness and horror of lunacy. 

I was reeling as I swung the lantern and—there was nothing 
in the verandah. No human form ; only shadows that leapt and 
dwindled as the yellow light danced and warned. 

Outside the leaves murmured as the first wind of morning' 
sighed through the branches. T flung the extinguished hurtetir 
from me and fled from the house. 

It was broad day when 1 almost fell off my panting dutt-coatod 
hone into the arms of the district surgeon. Behind him on the 
verandah of the house we shared, the ehota h&zrw table fold mr 
that I had been expected. 

II Drink this." 
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The doctor was holding a flask 10 my lips and I needed no 
invitation. The quick Are or the neat liquor coursed through 
my veins and as I felt the blood rising to my fare I gasped out 
the word 11 Tanpur.” 

The doctor’s serious eyes looked into mine. 

u You have seen him—it ?" 

“You—you know? What is it in Heaven's name." 

The doctor smiled quietly. " The Psychic Research Society 
has a theory about the emanations of .ragedies—" 

11 Bother the Psychic Research Society and its Emanation 
Theory. VVhat did he see, man ? Whnt was m the eye, those terrible 
eyes ?" 

My hands gripped the arms of my deck chair m a lever of 
impatience. The doctor was pacing the verandah slowly, lie 
stopped and looked at me curiously 

41 You believe, then ?” 

14 Yes» yes ! Anything now " 

11 Even native superstitions -about love potions fur instance 5 ’* 

I started violently The girl wth the coloured goblet rushed 
before me and in a flash I recalled the sepoy’s woicK 

My friend continued quietly "It was live years ago The 
man wanted to many oni of Ins own race, bill there was 
a nautch girl or something.' 1 

14 Who was he ?" 

Somehow nothing was uki srrange now, and 1 *as growing 
mentally calmer. 

“ A surveyor, Smith hy name One night he arrived at the 
Dak Bungalow and in Lhc early hours i he villagers of Tanpur hemxl 
him doing revolver practire Everything pointed to D/l. only 
he drank nothing 4> 

44 Jamilahad sherbet perhaps, ”1 muimured. 

The old sepoy’s words were ringing in my brain. “ In alien 
blood they breed not lovr but madness Hast heard of Ksmit 
Sahel;?” 

H. K 

Selection. 

Women and Islam. 

A i-adv, signing herself 11 E S Sievens,” writes iu the May 
num'ier of the Contemporary Rrvmv on M The Womankind of 
Young Turkey ” More interesting than her own views arc Lhose of 
the Turkish ladies whom she into viewed. The following e\tiad 
will un doubt interest our readers 

I cannot conclude this article without giving verbatim a docu¬ 
ment which was written for me by a Turkish lady of such high rank 
that discretion obliges me to suppress her name Suffice it (n say 
that mi* lady is one of the most highlv-bom and ardent workers in 
the cause of Turkish liberty. We tallied long and earnestly m her 
pietty little boudoir in one of the palaces which I nc the Bosphorus. 
My visit to her was fell of those paradoxes which delight one <n 
Constantinople—the vast palace, the black eunuch who conducted 
jne through long passages in which one had visions of slave women 
wilb kerchiefed heads and heel-less slippers, the air of cheerful, 
slipshod, happy-family equality which reigns in any Oriental otab 
iMhment; and, finally, my entry into a most Western* looking 
biting-room, under the windows of which the Bosphorus flowed— 
like a room in a Venetian palazxo. Here 1 was received by my 
hortqifl without any ceremony, and talked with her on the subject 
of die future of Turkish women. / 

« On account of my rank/ 1 she said, "I am nqt able to write of 
djegg things—but, if you like, V will send you something that you 


can pul into your article. You Western women do not under¬ 
stand that wc Orientals are trying, not for any new privileges, but 
for those which we have possessed and lost.” 

So accordingly she sent me the following defence of the move¬ 
ment among the Muhammadan women of Turkey ■— 

Though there have been among the Muhammadans a great 
many women juris-consult-theologians (doctors of law), wc will 
mention in this article only a few of those who have been re¬ 
nowned in the history of Islam Formerly, contrary to wlut is 
generally believed nowadays in WcsLern as well as in Eastern 
countries, Muhammadan men and women pursued together Lhc 
sunn studies, without distinction, in the same scientific centres , 
and together profited hy the instruct ion given indifferently by 
masters and by mistresses Faktfts and Fakikas— juris-consult- 
theologians of both sexes—gave to woman as well as Lo men lectures 
which on both sides were listened lo with the same assiduity. 
Besides, women by their knowledge and intelligence were to such 
an extent the equals of the Ldein.i (religious teachers) that a 
great many of them were allowlo decree 14 lelvas 44 (religious and 
judicial decrees). Would nut these Ulema, who were not ignorant 
of the [Kisition woman occupied and how learned she was in those 
times of the Islam world, be: shocked to hear to-day all the severe 
i nticisms on her, and the endless discussions ru» to how her learn¬ 
ing should be limited and what should he the nature of her social 
duties* “ In the world uf Islam what can a woman become?” 
w How far must she extend her studies?’’ are the questions we 
hear m these days. Ishitmsm a Hutted woman to attain the 
farthest goal she t ouid aim at Even now, notwithstanding the 
advance of civilisation in Europe an J America, women have not 
yet been able to obtain as much ns the Muhammadan woman of 
old. Therefore, have wc not a nghi to be astonished to-day 
whi n wc hear people ignorant- of our religious laws and history, 
lake upon themselves the ia.sk of determining wluit position women 
should occupy in society ? 

'The Koran has been revealed lo us , uui Prophet has 
settled our social position , we arc Muhammadans—we await no 
other Prophet after our lord Muhammad; and his instructions con¬ 
cerning us have been handed down to us hy so many great men 
that the questions ought to be considered as settled. The 
Muhammadan world knowing »he important position occupied 
by women witn the consent of out religious laws, should confess 
the absolute incompetence of those wh”, ignorant of all else 
buL the present degenerate state of things, still venture to usurp 
the right uf discussing and limiting the extent of liberty Lo be 
granted to women. 

Can they not understand upon whom their objections fall m 
the end ? Women of those times hud not obtained by main force 
the lofty positions we know they occupied —Lhcy attained them 
simply by the rights given them by Islamism. Would they still 
dare to protest—those who declare that women ought not to fight 
side by side with men m war, if they only knew that in the time* 
of the Prophet many illustrious women actually fought in 
battles and were blessed by bim for having done so ? And those 
who wish to prevent women Horn engaging in trade would 
ignore the fact that Hasula, one of ihe Prophet's (women) dis¬ 
ciples, kept a druggist's shop? What must we think of those 
who pretend that women cannot teach man, when wc know that 
many of the Prophet's companions were advised by him to 
appeal to the science and knowledge ol Aisha ? Those who have 
recently accused .women of disobedience to the precepts of the 
Koran because they go out accompanied by their mcn-rclations 
and because they raise the veil from their faces, show their ignor¬ 
ance of the laws of the Koran. Had they their faces veiled, those 
eminent women whom *e have mentioned, and who received the 
Prophet's full approval for their deeds? Did not the PropheTs 
aunt, Sofia, ogether with Hissan-bin-Sabit, take up arms to protea 
women and children, and to defend against the enemy the 
town where she lived ? And as a woman had a right to give evi- 
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deuce on legal affair*, lo give [xmcri of attorney, and to appear 
in a churl of justice carh time bur- tntfetettft were At stake, was not 
the judge obliged to see her Care ? 

If God has ordered worrteft to cover the eyes that see, the nose 
that breathes, the mouth that speaks, would they not have hidden 
their faces— these women who went so Tar as to shed their blo>i)d 
at the side of man for their country’s' sake ? These same women, 
who obeyed the Prophet in everything, would certainly not have 
gone out of their houses had he,forbidden it. Far from doing 
so, he, on the contrary, gave tfiern Ins blessings for their 
outdoor services 

When do they lake their authonty from, those who proclaim 
so resoliili I) that woman should be kept courtly aloof from mas¬ 
culine sontl)- -woman, Lo whom our Prophet has given the right 
to Luke jMirL in the election of a sovereign, wham he Ims admitted 
among the ranks or Ins warrims, whom the Khalil Omar invited 
to assist at judgim nis and Lo take a ]iari in theologn al and jiulic ial 
discussions ? 

The veil as it Nil* worn at that lime was neither incauL to hide 
the fare, nor was il i oitsiden d a hindrance for woirum lo progress 
and learning And it was without the least violation nl our laws 
that so many womi u had at LhaL Unit gained renown in thcolog) and 
law. bet us mention here about fifteen among lltoau who were 
the most famous in history Onm Issa, Humda-Sittil-Foukaha, 
Amra-hint-Abriiilmhnmn, hitma-ljiiit- Mimed cl-Semam, l aima-bmt- 
Abbas, KalmutMoikilia, Mmem-bint-Ahmul, /numroiult, Okhld- 
Mc/.uii, Oum clAValud, 1 littidjahintAhmed, /ulcikhn. /cynildar 
Wilghll ML 

Oum Issa was the daughter of (mum Ibrahmi-bin Ishac-tl 
Harbi ; she used to decree feivas , she died in the )tar jj 8 of the 
Hegira. Hamda was the pupil of Aboukir Ahmed bin-All , she 
lived in Baghdad , the sermons she preached were attended lo by 
the most eminent learned men nf her time, and the famous Ibn- 
Semnm was one of her pupils. Sittel-Foukaha--bint Ibrahim, 
who died in 726 of the Hegira, counted among lit-i pupils .some 
remarkable men, such as Gaf&r-d-IIainriani, Ahmed hin-el-Maz, 
Abdul rah man bin-Suley man, M)dullalif-bin el-Kabiti, all of 

whom received their diplomas from her. Shehik-bint Omar 
attended to Lilt teachings of Farit-Kaahghir , she goL htr 
diploma of theologian frxm Sabil-Sheref. She had in AJcppo 
numerous pupils and limeldinc, the most renowned amongst 
them, was himself the master of Salah-el-dme Safid Speaking of 
her, Ihn cjhdirvc said . 11 Shehda wa» the only one who could teach us 
the sayings of the Prophet related by the famous monbaddiys 
Sheikh Hafb, Ziya-el din.” 

Falma hint-Abbas was the daughter of Abbas bin Abuul-Falh- 
el-Baghdart; she was doc tor nr canonical laws, and at the same 
tune superioi of u religious congregation. She preached sermons 
which were highlyapprv< iatcd, and sh;? had attained lo >udi a high 
degree of knowledge that very often in her discussions Mtli the mos 
learned men of her time she was the one who prevailed She died 
in Cairo in the year 7 r4 of the Hegira Fat ms cl-Fakiha was the 
daughter of Ala-d-duMH'l Kivshani, two eminent men among the 
Muhammadan iuris-consult tlmologians , and to setdi a difficu't 
question the two men often appealed to the woman & know ledge. 
She used to decret- tor, whirh her father and her husband signed 
simply as witnesses Zeyniklar Wiigluha, wile of a judi^u in Andalusia, 
and a judge herself, used to sit in court with Her husband 

These are only a few of the eminent women of Islam. U they 
were competent to decree a ftftn acknowledged as valid by the 
most famous juris consult-theologians, of their tunes, surely they must 
have required a high degree of learning. Among the pupils of 
Houti, there were ae many as a hundred MouhddisMs —meaning 
(wonuui) authors—treating of the apothegms of the Prophet. This 
gives one an idea of the number of women who dedicated themselves 
to science ; and did not the Prophet say. 

11 The pursuit of science is a duty to every Muhammadan man 

AW WOMAN 11 


I have given the little article word for word as it was written* 
although its authar r who is nioreaqctistometl to French than to English, 
said “ Of course, I shall write in vile English, so you will have It 
change it and use it as >ou will.” To me, however, a p I expect to 
most others, it 11 interesting as being a definite statement by a 
Turkish women of the claims which the Muhammadan woman of 
to-day is making for herself, and the facts upon which she is basing 
her claim. For this reason I have left it untouched ; without com¬ 


ment or emendation 




Anecdotage. 

Mr J \\. Sl'tclifi-k, the famous goalkeeper, relates the 
following interesting story ■— 11 In one Rugby Match,” he cays, 44 I 
remember a fellow being heavily doored, and he lay on the ground 
as if dead His neck seemed twisted and sunk into his 


shoulders ft did not take us long to decide that his neck was 
knocked out, and we strove might and main to put it to rights. I 
pulled it and jerked it vigorously this way and that, the player 
giving forth heart-rending groans all the time. Al last the fellow 
returned to consciousness, and we heard him ga*p, ' Hold on, there ; 
1 was bom with my neck so. 1 He was only 1 winded 1 " 


At a political meeting at Colchester Mr K H Baker recently 
told a capital story of an adventure ho met with in com pan) with 
I^ord Robert ( 'enl, when, After an election meeting, the noble lord* 
was approached by a big and ferocious woman, who swore at him 
and said, “ if you were my husband I’d shoot you 1 ” Lord Robert 
raised his hat and replied, 14 Thank you, madam . but if I were 
your husband I would shoot myself " 

Mu. l.i- v ion, the actor-vocalist, the other day told of an amusing 
experience which befell him recently at the hands of' some small 
patrols. The Portsmouth coips wiu» rounded by Ix>rd Charles, 
who lately rkuded Lo iiersonnlly test their ideas regarding scouting. 
Living ijvt r the Portsmouth hills, where the youngsters were 
engaged in mameuvres, his motor-car was smartly confronted by 
three youths, who exclaimed in chorus, “We take yon prisoner* 
Iiord Charles 1 ’ “ Well, what are you going to do with me, now 
that you have £,ol me”? inquired the distinguished captive There 
was a brief pause, after which one of the lads replied, in a grave 
tone, "ll'm* Well, when the guv'nor cmne-s back, I spects we 
shall shout ytr, sir 1 4 

Caki \in Amundsen, the Norwegian Explorer, tells an interest¬ 
ing Eskimo incident, that befell lum Having lust several dogs, 
Captain Amundsen, in his best Eskimo, intimated his desire to 
purchase nnt from a certain tribe. To his surprise, howevei, thw 
request was promptly refused. An explanation was demanded, and 
the man applied to return next day with a < hubby, laughing boy 
on his hack 44 Such wc do not sell,” said the native. The explorer 
was astonished , something was wrong. “ Vou wished to purchase 
one, 1 said the man, seeing Captain Amundsen's perplexity. Finally 
it was discovered that the Greenkndir term for “dog” was 
equivalent to "child 11 in the Netchillie language. 


Dr. Hans Richter, the famous composer, frankly confesses 
that he has never been able to master the English language. 
On one occasion, when he was explaining to some friends that 
his wife was subject to fits of giddiness, which compelled her to lie. 
down, he astonished Lhem by saying that 44 when she is not lying she 
swindles.” Jt was not an intentional slander upon his estimable 
spouse, but a very imperfect translation of the Orerman 4> schwintSdt v 
(feinting) which he had in bis mind. On another occasion ho found 
it rather difficult to realize the difference between 4 *wifc” and 
“woman” since 44 frau” stands for both. And thus it came abouk 
that/ exasperated during one rehearsal by the clattering 0 1 a 
charwoman with pail and broom, he suddenly rafted rautid and 
shouted, “Wife, begone.” - 1 
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The Ingenuity of Hussaini. 

11 Huzur t I have need of more adtance money " Hussain my 
factotum stood before me. He was indeed :i most useful person, 
acting, as he did, in the threefold capacity uf Cook, Khansama 
and Dearer, in fact, he was the only indoor servant I possessed in 
those days—save die chhokri—and 1 honestly belie'e I was as 
well attended then as now that my st&IT is considered complete 

Hussaini had risen to his position having tried his hand at 
many and varied occupations ere he found Irmself in the enviable 
position as head of an establishment albeit the establishment 
was small, nevertheless it was a port o( trust. 

He was a smart fellow m more ways than one, bui although I 
looked upon him as a good servant f knew be was not without his 
faults, the chief among them being the perfect ease with winch be 
could tell a lie. 

There was no shuffling of the fi-tt, no costing down 
of die eyes; no hesitation in die speech He spoke out with 
the assurance of on orator, looked one straight in the face, 
and stood squarely on both feet He had an answer ready for 
every question that wa? put to him J/.es rolled off his longue 
as easily as water from a duck’s back 

And if the truth be told, I often marvelled at his cleverness. 

As is the usual dastilr, a certain amount from the table 
allowance bad to And its way into Hussaini 1 * pocket, and this 
I looked upon in the philosophical way that the Sahib-log do 
but be persistently told me without the slightest shame 

“Your honour’s appetite is large. F.vr fowls are eaten 
daily. I give cutlets, stew and eurry-b'nat, murgi roast and 
side dish "—counting them off on his five fingers— 11 and Me 
soup is still wanting, yet only five fowls.” Thus he persisted 
that five fowls were eaten, And five fowls doily I had to [»v for 
until the awakening came and it came about in this wise. 

A fellow had come to spend a few days at my place, and it so 
happened that Huuaini came forward with his usual demand for 
table money. T handed some rupees over and at the same time 
remarked 

«I say, Stevens, how many fowls do you consume in a day ? ’’ 
“Two,” be replied. 

11 Why man \ do you mean to tell me 1 Qatdouble the amgjpt 
you do end more, for I am told I eat five a day.” To which he 
politely remarked 
"Rats!” 


11 But, joking apart, my man swears L do ” 

“You ask to see the head? of the fowls you’ve eaten every 
evening after dinner—then you w ll be in a position to say how 
many have been used ” 

So then and there [ called Hussaini and gave the order. 

With a polite 11 Bahut achhd'’ he retired 

That evenmg after dinner eight fowb’ heads were brought in 
on a piule 

I looked at Stevens, but he only smiled a superior know- 
all kind of smile Until the end of his visit each evening 
eight heads were duly brought and exhibited. After he had left 
the number fell back to five and continued so daily. 

It hap[>ened about a fortnight later I was out one morning 
lather longti than usual and on the way back overtook the 
dak-wallah on the road. It was mail day, and eager to get my 
letters I took the post bag from the man almost before he was 
aware of my intention, and pulled out, with the letters, a 
somewhat duty-looking newspaper parcel, loosely folded without 
string or anything to keep it together 

T shook it open, and there fell on the road three fowls 1 heads ! 

II For whom have you brought these ? " I exclaimed 

And the man haltingly replied — 

11 Your honour likes to see five heads daily . so Hussaini the 
Khansama made Kandobast with another Sahib’s Khansamo, who 
sends them to the dak-khana, from whence 1 receive them How 
else could your honour have your desire?" 

And once again I marvelled at his ingenuity 

W K. G. 


The Hero Speaks. 

“ Inconsiderate world, cold, unemotional world that lets such 
tyrannical calculations pass by unheeding--" 

I turned my head in the direction whence the sound came, and 
though the words seemed to come from some distance, I could 
still make out the outline of a huddled figure lying under a tree 
yonder. Perhaps it won’t be out of place to let you know I was 
lying in the park this afternoon after my usual lunch (usual 
here signifying steak-without-onions-lunch—the one I am in the 
habit of—but that I think is irrelevant). Visions of dark 
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tragedy, cupablc homicide and poisoning by dimethyl butyramine, Minister (arousing himself in barber’s chair): 41 All through 


(by the way I am a triedieal itudent) and diverse other horrid spec¬ 
tacles passed before my mind's optical area. The thoughts fired my 
imagination and my imagination fired me up to render first aid to 
the wounded—1 mean distressed. I discerned the patient, rather 
the form, leaning against a tree m almost a theatrical pose of an¬ 
guish and grief. 

41 Well, my good man," I said approaching, and in my gentlest 
notes and tone, 11 can 1 be of any service to you in your emergency, 
hoping at the same time that you dbn't mind my unceremonious 
intro." 

The man startled from his reverie, looked up with strangely 
fascinating eyes deep and carefully into me, And grudgingly said, 
“ There is only one man on the whole of this earth who can relieve 
my sufferings, and that is certainly not yuu.” lie assumed the 
same crouching, half-standing attitude, anu went into a sort of 
reverie again, muttering more to himself than to me. "He has 
got his knife into me now,” (needless to point out here, thcie were 
no signs on him to justify such imputations) "he gave me life, a 
position, a character and wealth, helped me to spend summers in 
Algiers, willingly permitted me to shoot in South Africa. But 
now! Oh, now what can a man do? The very and the only 
object in life ho made me live for, the one on which my 
noblest ambitions were solely dependent is in a state which 
drives me crazy. I am in a state of standstill, waiting, waiting 
for the day of my glorification and redumption My God, 
if I could only see her—but that exactly is the point. 
She is at this time a house maid, lady companion, a governess, 
all combined in a back street house of Jit* suburbs of 
London. SAc, whose very life was made but for one purpose—to 
adorn my ancestral hall and be the glory of my country seat and a 
star in Society. I know exactly where she is, can follow all her 
movements, buL am strictly forbidden to communicate with her, 
much less to see her angelic (at e. I am opposed to wander all 
over, except—" 

" But what and who in God’s name are you ?" 1 said. 

His tone was pathetic enough io melt the heart ul .my but the 
culprit who was the cause of it all, when he said, 11 1 am the hero, 
jo far, of a to-be-continued serial story in a quarterly magazine, and 
when, m you can imagine, one has^j/ to wait three months before 
one’s-" 


yet?” 

Barber: 11 Aye, lang syne." 

Minister: " Then 1 must have been i ndulg in g in a quiet nap ? 11 
Barber: Ye wit that, sir,” 

Minister: " It was very good of you not to waken me. I am 
very thankful for what has been a most re freshin g sleep.” 

Barber. 11 Hoots man, baud yer tongue; it's only a fiur return. 
I slept all through your sermon last Sawbatb.” 


" ° H . thank you,” exclaimed an elderly lady to a labourer who 
surrendered his seat in a cowded tram car-" thank you very much 1 ” 

" 1 hat’s orl right, mum,” was the rejoinder. 

As the lady uit down the chivalrous labourer added 

“ Wot J seas is, a man never ort to let a woman stand. Some 
men never gets up unless she's pretty, but you see, mum, it dont’ 
make no difference to me »” 

Hark\ Vardon, the golf champion, told this story during one 
of his visits to the North Berwick links. 

" A gentleman was playing at Mussel burgh, ” he said, "when 
a lumous Ambassador passed by As his caddy saluted the 
Ambassador respectfully the gentleman said 

" * You know the Ambassador, do you ?' 

“■or com 1 <V the lad repLed. ‘He's a great friend of 
nunc These Hre ln» trousers IVe got on.’” 


"Mv husband ha. a remarkable collection of old curiosities, 1 
said Mrs Bilkins, with an air of pride 

“ lndticd ' “ sajd Mlss Sharpenough - Was he collecting when 
he married you ? ” 

“ Wh * yes' replied Mrs Bilkins, innocently. 

“ That’s what ] thought,” remarked the other, spitefully 

And then Mrs Wilkins saw what her deal friend meant. They 
meet as strangers now 


My fainting, I heard later, was attributed to 'erebral aiu-mia. 
Hut in this case I think, I know better. 


M A K 


Petty Larcdny. 

(Bv Ou* Special Kleptomaniac j 

[Morro.—•'Wn is your birthright, there lore steal it where¬ 
soever you find Vtda.\ 


“ Am m ion. my friend,' 1 tned the Haggard man, rushing up to 
Bronson. “ A ttrnble time is ui store for England! ” 

“ What is it ?" asked Bronson, pahng before the intensity of 
tnc other's exc iieineni. 

" A terrib,e i A terrible strike I" cried the haggard one. 

11 When will it take place ? ■ 

“ To-night my friend, to-night. Millions of hands will be 
involved I ” 

" Never! * 


Wok (at breokfqpi) ■ ’• I want to buy a new har and dress to- 11 ,s tnic-true ray friend To-night at twelve oHnefc 

day. dear, d tbc weather is favourable. What does the paper say ? 1 millions or clockhantl*' bill point to the hour, and it wiU itnfce 

Husband ■ 11 Rain, hail, thunder, and lightning ' ****** • 

_ Then the hands of ,hc exasperated Bronson struck the to - 1 

one many tunes. 

Mother • '■ My darling, it is bed time. Ml -he rhickens have 
gone to bed." - 


Little Philosopher: '• Yes, mamma, and so lias the old brown “Why, 1 am toM that you. are in love with Mila 

hen!" Flossie Footlights?" 

- Son> (notedly): “Just so, lather; and if you have anything 

Employer : “So, then, Miss Willing ^ re , MYifV f Jo say against this estimable kdy be good enougfcto Wait until I’m 
gwA?” ' out or bearing.” 

“ "■ ”■ ■*? 1 "W"* ** 
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NOTICE. 

When writing to the Manager please 
quote your Register Number , but not 
C —500, which is the number of the 
paper m the fbst Office . 

We have received many complaints 
from subscribers about non-receipt of 
the paper and have forwarded them to 
the Jbstmaste? - General x who is very 
kindly holding an inquiry . We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
the fbstmaster-General of thctr Circle ; 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made . The date of the missing 
issue should be given m every case 
A postal complaint does not require a 
postage stamps if the words 11 fhstal 
Complaint v> are written on the envelope. 
If our subscribers co-operate with ni 
we hofe to check this growing evil 
very soon. 1 HE MANAGER. 


(i> MUNDAMEL (j- aU) 

Prepared according to the formula or 

Kmb Bahadu r Dr. Shuwdla J Inlawnl 
lata Chief Medkal Officer, Baroda State. 

Bert Embrocation for Injuries. 

The Creel Household Remedy hr l&jorim 
of all Idndi lo Men, Horae, Bollock, etc. 
h Mope Weeding inetnnlly TuTmomnd 
keek my rapidly without Pua beleg 


Always keep with >ou "MimdameP in the 
home, play grounds, and when travelling, as 

ft liraa Imm e d iate relief from Ivories. 

Tt be had at— 

SaraanU Bu Chemical Pharmacy, 

36, Upper Chitpor Road, Calcutta. 
M. T Madon ft Ca, 

24, Abdur Rahman Street, Bombay. 
Mntyala & Ca, Station Rood, Hyderabad 
F. A. Da Costa ft Ca, Hyderabad (Sind) 
Esabhai Hcbathhai, Kan pit, Surat 
(i. N. Hakim, Raopura, Baroda. 

Stood Brothers, Rod Road, Ahmedabad. 


The Ifaahwarah.—Ar able, historical. Iltoruy and 
economic, illuitrated monthly maunrine of not Jim than 
TO pages, Riving not lets than lour illustrations every 
month. The articles published are the best specimens 
of Urdu. The portion devoted to Poetry Is alwayb 
good. Patronised by leading Indian Gentlemen. 

Annual subscription Rs. ■ • o only 
Sinaia cony n 4 o 

. EWYy-A&JLAVl STED YAIUB-ALJIASAN. 

Fur furiber particular! write tu the Manager, 

Thp Masiiwaiuii, Jubbuiporti C.P 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 
The Card lodes. 
Loose Leaf Books. 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Wanted. 


THE PAPER 

— — ■ ■■ FOR ■ 

ADVERTISERS 


Far rates apply toMANAGER, 
“The Comr ade," 

108 , Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


fi -1 

Urdu Translation cf Prof. Vambfry's 

Western Caltnre in Eastern Lands 

(Book III) with Portrait* of Prof. VamWry end 
II. II. fl<t. Ag* Khan to whom the book is 
dedicated by—'/AFAR OMAR, u a., 

Tn be had at— Price Rs. 2-0. 
The Duty Book Depot, Aligarh. 

6-5 11. 


Advertiser an educationist of npe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to 11 Senex," c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 
Latu Words and Phrases 

Ihcd in Lugc’i Roman Prirate Uw 

B» 

Mr. Magma AH, BA (Oioo.), Bar.-at-Law, 

Near af Raw and EnglUli Law 
at the Patna Law CaOers, Baaltipere. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To be had at— 

The Office of “Tie Comrade,” 

IIS, Kpe sLt, CilcaHa. 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Household Furniture 

“A Speciality.*’ 

“ Bedroom Suites ” j 

“ Dining Room Suites ” Ntw 
“Drawing Room Suites" Dntgrl 
“ Occasional Chairs" J l 

Estimate* submitted for the complete 
furnishing and decorating of Residences. 

We also supply Every Description Vltnp 
of House h o l d Furniture on ll 1 ft L • 

Complete Catalogue of HoueehoU 
and Office Furniture on application. 

HIRE TERMS MODERATE 
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WANTED 

TT CANVASSERS 

Apply hr hrp I*«—MANAGER, 

“ The Cw W d c ," 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Comniation Agency. 


Mofusail cuftomere always need thing! 
puiffallible in Presidency towns. By 
deiimg with luge recall firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase tfae same thing) at a much lesser 
Ate and supply them to our Mofuistl 


JPrtfrfr— 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Manaoei, Mon in OoMNimoK Askncv, 
Rosie* Buildings, Belkaii Road,, 
BOMBAY. 


An Aliglrh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to lupply 
your wants. Can tend you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
rate* than you could' buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not tend a trial 
Older to 

SYEO MOHAMMAD I CO., 

MBCHANTa, Contractors 

AND HANTS. 

Heed OMm i-llWw. Read, Pen, 
BspfaagM^ 


tWapM* AddNM i—'ABf." Umbcy. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

TUI EDINBURGH PRESS 


printing for 

ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


SEa SOWlAZAR STREET 
CALCUTTA f 


The CoMak. 


May 27tk. 



W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 


Cananiuicatc with the Manger, 
109, Ripon Street, Cekutte. 


The late Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles’) School, Bhopal, C-I-jia 
at present open to engagement. Often 
a refined home, sound education! in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and muric^ 
careful character training and phyaical 
culture to the sons of noDlemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to “OmegAi* 
cjo Manager, "The Comrade, 11 


r 


HAKIM’S NATURAL TABLOIDS. 


*)** «/*j* t J f** 


Entirely mode of hivmltM and mnocuoua 
ingredient*. A reliable remedy Tor diabetes 
and kidney trouble of every kind. Remove 
accumulated Unc Acid and thoroughly cleanae, 
rcilore and invigorate kidneys. Price, Re. 1-8 
per phial of ioT Postage extra. 


Ramlal R. Hakim, 

Sec,, Ajrur and Unani Medical Associalion, 
Ji, Frtrt /toad, AW, Bombay, 

3 6 -i/i 


Diaspora Railway AcddaaL 
FOR SALS; Photo* of the Railway 
Accident between Neora and Saduopore, 
t 1 , R., on 5ih April 1911. Prices set of 
6 views, postcard nze, and cabinet sue, 
mounted and beat finish. Rl 6. Each new, 
postcard Ibe. Ah 9 ) and Cabinet si it, mounted 
and best finish. Re. 1 * 1 . Postage extra. 

Afto AT—K. ttHARI. 

Mleopm E .IK 

a 7 S n. Dirt. Patna. 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

aid complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced L 

3 

Communicate with 

M. c/p The Manager 

of " The Comrade, n 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


WANTED SITUATION 
By » Seam) Clue MuUtoWM 
and graduate of the Aligarh CoHqp. 

For terms write to— 

A LI AHMED KUAN, a, a. (Alig.J, 
Ba*u Danishmandan, 

' C/o 


1 

'i 


To he p eMUh e d thortly :— 

ESSAYS: 
Indian and Itlamic 


POSHAUttA, INPUnu i__ 

Vm ftetllvdls'i Agon Mlitor* dr 


h Ro. a. 


BATL1WAM.AS TONIC PIUS can N 
Eatuuiricn and Ct/ihiiiDUansJ Rt, i<L 

RATLIWALLA'S TOOTH POWDER la mmmL 
Mr awd« of NeOvc mi "-gVit 4Mk mn! m 
iCyvphhl and Carbonic Add B. 

RATLI WALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT. An. 4. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE od ALSO IV Dr. ft L 
EullwdU, WorU Lafcemorvi SSJjSmS! * 


S. KJbudb Bukhah, MJL 
Prim S/ or 6/ ml 

Ianuon, W.C. I'ROBSTIlAIN & CO., 
Merck rpit. Onmtal AiMfki, 

Orders will it received eh- 

“The Comrade" Office 

1 M, mem BMM, CALCUTTA. 


PtnoM A Cd., k %S m 

Repainto all hied* of Firearms and 
Band hMnrgRtatt, atpo Gpcfc BuUdttk 
Wood Merchants, Cotftmrtoffi mb 

1M-11 _ _ . 


MatriaeaioL— A young Stanm 
Muhammadan, HA, Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, of a Syedond respectable family, 
intends contracting marriage allien* 
in the Esmily of some Pais, Zemindar, 
Barrister or High Government official j 
of Behar or upcouMy. Beauty b#> , 
odes other qualifications common to 
the sei it deniable in the bride. All 

strictly confidential, tat penfcukn 
(fame cctomimkate Vtth A. Rc/b 
The Meager, "The COMRADE," 
i*9i Ripon Street, Celestta. 

)Aii. ‘ * 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

Present Discontent. 


MOHAMED AU, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To be had hom 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADES 

109 , /UPON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 




The truth thou hAst, that all may share. 


, * \ *\ 

1 

jBe bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare 1 


Xfrw mAy 


—Morris. 
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The Manager will be muck obliged tf those of our readers who 
hat e been receiving copies of this paper as specimens will kindly 
notify whether they 1 tirh to became suhetnhers or not This is 
to little to ask that me Put sun they will comply mth the Manager’s 
request 

Weave happy to say that we ate mm *n a position to supply 
11 Ihe Comrade lf to Muhammadan students who dftpfy to ot during 
the month «/ June at the reduced rate vf Ps. 3 every three 
months paid in advance and to no**Moslem students at the still 
hmer rate op Us. ,f every six wufllAr. 

m -— ■ - ■ - 1 - —— a ■ - ■ . - 


The Week. 

Hie Vito. 


In the House of Lords the Archbishop ot Canterbury made 
an earnest tpptgU for «ompromise on the Veto question. 


. Lord Locdbtnft said tbeye ms no prospect of compromise on 
the ftaSamoat Bill, b«f then mw hopeM signs that there might 
be for consent he rnp ft e r if the liberals were given real 


iquofty of opportunity lb« paring w eton t e a thropgfr a reconstructed 
goose of Ur ds. Frarii rriwlnnn b etyesn the two Houses might 
aeietfier be esublisbod by’ririiBOiy cornet. The Government 
not deptfLfrMt ptes * nt lt " ge * 

tacow. ‘2vf * 


X :V 


Ixird Sclbornc said that Lhc Opposition would go far to meet 
Government, but if the latter meant to tack the Parliament Bill on 
to a reconstructed House of Lords, the agreement was impossible. 
It was essential that the Ixirds, however reconstructed, should have 
the powers belonging to Second Chambers in every civilised country, 
juch as, at the instance of Government itself, were granted in 1907 
to the Second Chamber of the Transvaal. 

The House of l^ords has passed the second reading of the 
Parliament Bill without a division 

Lord Rosebery, referring to Lord Motley's suggestion of co¬ 
operation in the question of Reform, said that when the Bill was 
passed the composition of the House would not matter a straw. 
The course Lord Iiindsdownc had chosen was best. The nation 
did not appreciate the importance of the question. When it did it 
would not be content with a phantom Second Chamber and would 
demand the restoration of the constitution. 

Lord Ljuisdowne said the fact that they were not dividing did 
not mean that they accepted even provisionally the place the Bill 
assigned the House, but it was dear there were some grounds 
common to troth sides Therefore it was desirable to discuss details 
and submit amendments, especially safeguards, at a period prec eding 
the reconstitution of tie House of 1/irds, sufficient to protect the 
foundations of the United Kingdom from irreparable change. 

Lord Morley said he had listened to Lord Lansdowne with 
pleasure. In spite of the failure of the Conference he did not deftpair 
of a settlement. The Government was prepared to discuas any 
amendments which did not oppose the effective predominance of the 
House of Commons He was confident that the same view of 
Parliament necessities would animate both sides in the later stages 
of the Bill. 

The House ol l^ords Hill not discuss the clauses of the 
Parliament Bill till after the Coronation. 

The Liberals see with gratification in the House of Lords 
passing the second reading of the Parliament Bill its inevitable 
acquiescence in the people's wiJL The Conservatives, while they 
regard it as the proper course, intimate that it does not mean un¬ 
conditional surrender. The real fight, they say, will begin in 
committee after the Coronation. 


The Imperial Conference. 

The Imperial Conference resumed the discussion on the 
suggested Imperial Council. All the Premiers spoke regarding 
the importance of the matter. They decided, however, that they 
were unable to go as Car as Sir Joseph Ward Consequent^ the, 
proposal was not carried. 
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3rd June 


The Comrade. 


King George has sent a message to the Imperial Conference 
t hanhj i ri g the members for the assurances of devoted Loyalty and 
referring to the particular pleasure afforded His Majesty that 
the loyal resolution was the first business of the Conference. The 
King is delighted at the welcome offered to the Premiers and is 
keenly interested in the deliberations of the Conference His 
Majesty trusts that they will convey to the peoples of their respective 
Dominions His Majesty’s deep regard tor their welfare and hopes 
for the continued prosperity of thei Glands. 

In the course of the Imperial Conference discussion. Sir Joseph 
Ward based his advocacy of an Imperial Council solely on the 
necessity for naval c(H>]jeralion. He preferred to call the body an 
Imperial Parliament of Defence on which the Dominions should 
be represented according to their respective populations. The 
Motherland should have about 220 members, Canada 37, Aus 
tralia 26, South Africa 7, New Zealand 6 and Newfoundland 2. 
It would deal exclusively with questions of peace and war, treaties, 
foreign relations, Imperial defence and the provision of rc\enues 
therefor. 

Sir Wilfred Lauricr and Mr Fisher said the srheme was 
absolutely impracticable 

Sir Wilfred pointed out that the Council would have power to 
create expenditure but was not responsible for providing revenue 
This! he said, was indefensible. 

Mr. Fisher declared that the scheme violated ever) principle 
of responsible Government. 

General Botha believed that the body would only become 
meddlesome and cause nothing but unpleasantness and friction 
He looked to the political genius of the British race to evolve a 
solution. It was liberty enjoyed by the \ariuus peoples undei the 
flag which bound them to the Motherland. 

Mr. Asquith said the scheme would impair nr altogether 
destroy the authority of the Imperial Government in the conduct of 
foreign policy and the conclusion of treaties in the question of 
peace and war. "The responsibility ol the Imperial Government 
in these matters cannot be shared," said Mr Asquith. Moreover, 
the Council would have the power to involve a Dominion in an 
expenditure of which it disapproved. The British Government 
cannot assent to a proposal so opposed to the fundamental principles 
on which the* Empire was built up and is earned on 

An official report issued fin the night of the shows that 
Mr. Harcourl’s proposal was for the creation of an Adviuuy 
Standing Committee of the Imperial Conference including the 
Secretary of State and the Urder-Sccrctary of State and the Under¬ 
secretaries for the Colonics and the High Commissioners or othci 
representatives, to consider matters of common interest He said 
the suggestion was made to meet toe wish of some Dominion* who 
wished to be in closer touch with the Imperial Government. 

Sir Wilfred Lauricr (Canada), Mr Fisher (Austiaha), Mr 
MaUn (South Africa) and Sir E. l\ Morris (Newfoundland) 
opposed the proposal on the ground that it would serve no good 
purpose. The Commissioners and confidential agents to the 
Committee’s recommendations might be suitable and acceptable 
in one patt of the Empire and not in another and might override 
the advice of the particular Commissioners concerned 

Sir Joseph Ward admitted the difficulties, but strongly supported 
the proposal. 

Sir Edward Grey spokp on the foreign relations of the Empire. 
The proceedings are strictly private and there will be no official 
summary of debate*. 

With reference to the South African resolution to p i-r* 
Dominion affairs directly under the Premier, Mr. M&lan said the 
resolution was presented not owing to dissatisfaction with the 
present arrangement, but with a view to |railing the status of Domi¬ 
nions. If, however, serious objection was made, the South Africans 


would not press the proposal. Mr. Asquith said it waj impossible 
that anybody holding the office of Premier could conscientiously 
discharge the proposed duties. 

The Eighty Club on the 27th offered a luncheon to the 
Overseas Premiers. 

Mr. Lloyd George presiding emphasized the warmth of affection 
and special pnde with which Liberalism regarded the self-governing 
of the Dominions 

General BoLha, speaking in Dutch, said he regretted that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not alive to see the fruit of his 
policy of healing wounds. Ilis policy in South Africa had stood 
far above that of any other statesman of his century. The Dutch 
felt Lhey enjoyed liberty under the British flag. Therefore the 
British could rely entirely on their loyalty;the two white races 
had now agreed that discord and enmity should never come again 
General Botha said he had received as much co-operation from the 
English as from the Dutch. He had received from Sir L. Jameson 
and hi', party the strongest assistance in banishing racialism. 
His message from South Africa was "A land of brotherhood offers 
friendship anil love" 

IiOhd Haldane, speaking id l*ndon, said he regarded the past 
week with profound satisfaction. It would be memorable in the 
hislory of the Empire As a result of the Conference with the 
Colonial Premiers they hod come to a common conclusion regarding 
the problems of defence, which had hitherto been difficult and 
obscure. 


Peace. 

Ir is stated in official circles that Japan is prepared to patti 
cipatc in negotiations in connection with the General Arbitration 
Treaty suggested by the United States. 

Germany has expressed her willingness to negotiate with rht' 
United States for general arbitration on the lines of the draft 
treaty submitted hy the American Government. 

Germany's willingness to negotiate for a general arbitration 
treaty with tin United States and the expectation that other Powers 
will also negotiate will probably retard the consummation of the 
treaties with Great Britain and France until the winter. 


Trade Unions. 

Sir Ruhjs Isaacs, moving the Trade Unions Bill framed to 
meet the Osborne Judgment, said the Bill authorised special levies 
for political purposes if approved by a majority of members. Those 
objecting would be exempt on giving written notice. 

Mr. F K Smith said the Bill would satisfy nobody. The pro¬ 
tection or minorities was illusory. If the Osborne Judgment were to 
be reversed in this way he and others wcmld have to reconsider their 
attitude in favour of the payment of members. 

Mr Ramsay Macdonald said the Bill did not give Labourite* 
fair and equitable conditions and wanted support. He expressed 
himself in favour of it, however, believing the Bill could be amended 

The House of Conrimons has passed the second reading of the 
Trade Unions Bill by 219 votes to rd. 

At the conclusion of the debate Mr. Winston Churchill caused a 
scene by referring to-the unseemly spectacle in recent years of Work¬ 
men’s Guilds being harassed and checked at every turn by legal 
decisions that surprised the greatest lawyers of the ftountry. Wher? 
class or party issues were involved, it was impoasibfg to pretetid that 
the Courts commanded confidence. Many were led to the opinion 
that they were biassed. 

Mr. Churchill concluded by raying that they ffpie trying to ffraf 
a bulwark between Trade Unions and the Courts. 
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Turkey, 

The Porte is informed that two Powers have declined Monte¬ 
negro's request to make representations to Turkey regarding the 
concentration of troops on the frontier. M. NelnJoif, head of the 
Press Bureau of the Foreign Office, states that the communique 
of the 24th instant, purporting to give the contents of the Note to 
Turkey, was not the text of a written Note, but merely embodied 
in a general sense friendly verbal representation made by the 
Ambassador in Constantinople M Nclido/T adds that the 
communication must not be construed as threatening 

Turkey, replying to the Russian communication of the 24th 
instant, concerning the presence of Turkish [loops 011 the Monte¬ 
negrin frontier, says she is astonished and pained by Russia’s 
representation. The reply further says that Turkey's patience towards 
the reprehensible conduct of th«* Montenegrins shows that Turkey 
has no hostile intentions 

A fusillade luta taken place between Turkish and Bulgarian 
frontier guards in Kustendil District It is stated thaL a Turkish 
officer and two men were killed and one Bulgarian was wounded 
'This is the second such incident 

'The Turkish outposts resumed tiring on Sunday Bulgarians, 

3cLing on ministerial orders, made no reply. The Governments have 
agreed to send a joint commission to the frontier to enquire into 
the incident. 

Tl ii officially slated that the troops in Assyr after a fight lasting 
11 me hours defeated the rebels between Kunfidah and IMui The 
rebels loet 75 killed and many wounded Tire Turkum imops had 
28 casualties Many rebels have asked foi [>ardon 

"There 1 ms U'en a deal ot desultory fighting with the Albanian 
rebels und occasional sharp encounters. Torgut Sftevke* Pasha, 
lhr-Turkish commander, now reports scvcial stubborn engagements 
m which the Malisson wrre unvtn back along tht entire line. The 
Turks had 40 casualties 

In the House 'of Louis on tne 30N1 Jyird Lamington called 
attention to French railway project 1 At Santa and asked whether 
^11 idea of radw&v extension into lb** Aden Hinterland had been 
abandoned. Karl Beauchamp said it the settled policy of 
the Government to abstain from any extension of our respomi- 
bditics in the Aden Hinterland so long as the status quo wpc 
smelly observed by the Turkish Government Any scheme of 
radwuy construction would U naro wly tC’ulini/rd by then in tie 
light of this policy. 

Morocco. 

A message from Fez, datid 2 « ->1 May, unues that General 
Moimer, on reaching Fez, encamped in th>* gardens of the Palace 
a mile outside the walls. The greeting with the besieged European 1 ; 
was most hearty. 'The populace was undemonstrative. The Sultan 
has received General Momier and the principal French officers and 
expressed his thanks to France lor her help :n restoring order 

General dalbiez has begun punitive operations against the 
tribes which attacked the French columns. He recently drove the 
enemy into the mountains, inflicting heavy loss upon them. 

Persia. 

The Mejliss has passed a resolution conferring upon Mr. Shuster, 
American Treasurer-General, very extensive powers of control over 
the finances of the country, including the proceeds of the recent loan. 

The southern Customs receipts for the tei> months ending in 
Jatiuary show a considerable increase. / 

The condition of roads from Shiraz to. Bush ire and Ispahan is 
repotted to be quite satisfactory. / 


China. 

The Government is conducting semi-official negotiations with 
Yuan Shih Kai with a view to his reappointment. Yuan Shih Kai 
stipulates for a complete withdrawal of the opposition of the 
Dowager-Empress to him. 'The Cabinet is apparently working 
satisfactorily 

Lu Chengh .Swing, ev-Minister to Holland, will shortly proceed 
to St Petersburg to negotiate for a revision of the Treaty of 1881. 

Japan. 

The German Reichstag Committee has approved the provisional 
commercial arrangement with Japan. 

Abyuima 

It ib stated in Rome that the message from Addis Abcba, 
according to which 1 -idj Jeasu, grandson of Menelik and heir 
to the throne, had been solemnly proclaimed Emperor is incorrect. 

It is said, however, that Lidj Jeasu fulfils the functions of Menelik. 

Indian Army. 

The Times gives prominence to a rumour that in connection 
with the economics in Indian expenditure, which have been under 
consideration for some time, a reduction of the Army in India will 
hr proposed A leading article in the same paper strongly condemns 
any reduction uj the Indian Army. The journal says there was never 
a time wher it was more necessary to play no tricks with our slender 
margin of safety in India itself, while on the frontier we are con¬ 
fronted with :i great an ay of warlike and well armed tribesmen and a 
powerful united nation of splendid guerilla fighters in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, fifty years ago, when the strength of the Army was fixed, 
British dominion in the Persian Gulf was entirely unmenaced tnj 
China seemed deriepit with little control over the provinces on the 
North-Eastern Frontici of India 

Reuter is informed that whatever reduction on expenditure in 
India may possibly tie determined on after enquiry, the idea of 
reducing the Brtisli Army there has never been contemplated. 

Moslem University. 

The Hon the Raja of Mahmudabad, accompanied by Nawab 
Vumar-ul-Mulk, has just concluded a visa to Moradabad on behalf 
of the Moslem University. Much enthusiasm prevailed and at the 
meeting at which the Raja presided a sum of Rs 31,40a was sub¬ 
scribed It is expected that the eventual total from Moradabad 
will reach a larger amount 

High Courts. 

The Government propose to introduce a Bill increasing the 
number of Judges in India as soon as possible after Whitsuntide. 

It is hoped to carry it this session 

Verse. 

Dawn. 

The land was quiet, so stilly quiet, 

For night was hardly past 
But, lo! from out the East a light 
Was spreading fast 

Hushed was the voice of man and beast, 
Throughout the sleeping land. 

Twas God who called the Sun to rise, 

With His own Hand. 

And as the darkness passed away, 

A cloudless perfect morn 

Grew from the stillness of the night, 

So Dawn was born. 


W. K. G. 
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Wjc ha vi referred on several occasions to misleading nomtm lature 
m the casc of political son cues and news- 
Repreaentalion or fMipers Here are two inslames of it in 
MiarepreienUtioD ? the latest issue of India. The Hon. 

Mr Bhupcndra Nath Bhhu is awry estimable 
politician of the Congress School, and represents in the Legislative 
Council the interests of the majority in Bengal with considerable 
dull, enthusiasm and persistence He has undertaken a journey 
to England, and what may have been taken for .1 pleasure trip 
in another is generally regarded as a political mission m his ia.se 
It 11 even rumoured that he will beard the lion m his o*n den 
and have the partition of Bengal annulled. It is premature yet to 
credit gossip with truth or him with such phenomenal persuasiveness 
But it is worth noting that India calls him 44 ihi delegate of the 
Indian Association of Calcutta ” If the term “ Indian ” applies 
to all communities, then the Association has no right to the 
label. But India goes further. It believe.'> that Mr Bilhu £ * will 
endeavour to find the opportunity of laying before the British 
Public the views of educated India— hr Mr Rasa 11 as much 
a representative of the whole of India as of hn nutrvr province 
of Bengal." After reading this in so called India x which, although 
maintained by one political party in this country, advertises 
itself as the mouthpiece of a 11, who can dnubi that the three 
hundred and fifteen millions ul Indians are unanimous in their 
desire to have the partition annulled ? No wonder also that tndui 
regards the so-called Provincial Conference ot th«‘ United Provinces 
held at Bareilly as 11 composed of numerous lepresetitatwe* r* aft 
communities." Is this representation or misrepresentation f 


Arran the success of the Moslem University deputations .11 Budaon 
# and Bareilly, and the munificence of His 

Moradabed and the Highness 'he Nawab of i^mpui, il won 

Modem Un i v e r si ty, certainly expected that Morudatiad would not 
be left behind in supporting the cause of 
Moslem regeneration. Already sonic gentlemen of the brink and 
prosperous town 01 Moradabad had travelled to Kjmjpur 10 meet 
His Highness die Aga Khan when he wav visiting Hi? ilighnesr 
the Nawab Saheb last February, and had announced their suherip- 
tiona. But when we know that Moradabad has smh generous 
supporters of Moslem education as Qari Shaukat Husain Saheb, 
and such enthusiastic OKI Boys of Aligarh as Messrs. 
Makhdum Hosain, Maaud Hasan. Raza Ah, Muhammad 
Yakoob and Abul Hasan, it could not he believed that 
Moradabad would long remain content with its first instalment. 
A deputation consoling of the Hon. Raja Sir All Muhammad Khan 
of Mahimidabad, the Hop. Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, and 
Mr. Syed Warir Hasan Irom Lucknow, and Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk 
and Haji Musa Khao Saheb from Aligarh, reached Moradabad 
on the 37th- But the reception accorded to it had commenced 
even at Chaodausi, and a detailed description of the arrangements 
aftd the decorations shows how well planned and enthusiastic was 

i 

\ 


the welcome of Moradabad. But it was only natural that this should 
be so, for it was here that a? Sub-Judge Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan had first thought of the University which is at last 
in sight. Sir Sycd’s wife died here and lies buried >n the 
compound of Qazi Shaukat Hosain Saheb’s house which is 
and has been the centre of all communal movements. Curiously 
enough the wife of the late Xain-ul-Abidin Khan Saheb lies 
buried by her hide, just as her husband sleeps at Aligarh by the 
side of his life-long friend and companion, Sir Syed When the 
audience at the meeting of the a8th May lieArd from the Raja 
SAheb of Mahmudabad lHal all that was now needed was u 
certificate of the Bank that 2^ lakhs hod been deposited therein 
for the University , sut script ions begun lu pour in, and the eloqinma 
of the H011 Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan fanned the flame of 
enthusiasm Not only cash to the extent of Rs 31.500 was 
received or promised, but people brought jewellery, wAtrhrs 
and even gramophones. Foremost m charity, the wemen of Islam 
were not in this matter behind their brothers, and it must have filled 
the hearts of all with admiration for the nobility of their sisters when 
a young lady alxiut to \h: married sent her bridal dress as an offering. 

h’ man, hahnn , />c/i"o, dunya ki swat turn \e hat , 

Shah on ki hash ho turn tun, mu Ikon tti nsat turn se Aa, 

S }t water thn dun\a me to sat baxthav apt/a table kin*, 
Lfdeke in* \ahvantm dnma me \at ah him \r hat. 

(O, mothers, sister, daughters, the ornamentation of the world is dur 
to you. You are the prosperity of cities, and the honour of countries 
is due to you The strong of the world lost their strength (sat) o, how 
long ago* If aught remains of 1 at in the wnrld it is due to sou ) 


Wh, wonder what Lord Curzon would say n| the re* cut action o' 
the Syndicate of the (aluitta University 
Intellectual which is now constituted m accordante with 

Selfiihnei*. his own fiet theories The Syndicate has 

evidently forgotten much too soon hi* 
lordship's words 01 wisdom In his days the rJuutncn nl the 
11 dumb masses n was the battle-cry of officialdom, and the v Ifishncs* 
of the Hasxtv which clamourfd for higher and secondary cchiiarioii. 
which were its net aversion, was the one uce which needed condemn 
ation We quoted from the speeches of Lord Curzon tu pious 
extracts in our issue of 13th May, but our labour and his loidships 
wisdom have been alike lost on the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University Wc doubt whether much will be gamed by repeating 
them, but as a forlorn hope we quote two sentences. Lord Cur/on 
said 111 September 1901, that “wo have rushed ahead with our 
Knglish education, and tftc vernaculars with their multitudinous 
' hentde have been left Almost standing at the post. They have to 
make up a good deal of leeway in the race before anyone can ht 
suspected of showing them undue favour” In September 1905, Lord 
Cur/on said of elementary education that 41 it is apt to be neglected m 
India in favour of the louder calls and more showy results of higher 
education . and wc who are responsible must be earcful not 
to forget the needs of the voiceless masses while we provide for 
the interests of the more highly favoured minority who ire better s 

able to protect themselves.” It seems that in less than half a dottn 
years the creation of Lord Curzon has forgotten the viefrs of its 
creator. The Syndicate is still rushing ahead with English education, \ 

leaving the vernaculars with their multitudinous clientele M almost "5 

standing at die post.” Its 41 louder calls,” if not 14 more snowy 
results,” are apt to misguide those who are responsible, and make i 

them forget again 41 t)ie needs of the Voiceless masses " while they i 

provide for what Ijonl Curzon at least regarded as/'the interests 
of the more highly favoured minority." If tliia ju not so, what 
can the Syndicate mean ? “ The Syndicate furtheU are of opinion," 
runs the authorised version of the resolution, 11 that the actual Condi- » 

tion of colleges aid secondary schools leaves mud) to be desired, 1 ^ 

. . , . and they hence cannot at present support new undertaking* 
for which neither additional funds nor competent tdpdten are likely , t [ 
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to be available, and which, on the other hand, might divert the 
application of funds urgently required to meet the present needs and 
the legitimate expansion of University and Secondary Education." 
In other words, the Syndicate cannot muster enough courage to ask 
Government to act on the excellent maxim of the ancients, 
magnum est vectigal parsimonia , ,uid raise funds by curtailing 
expenditure on the Army or some other costly department. It 
fears that Government wdl rob Peter to pay Paul, and would prefer 
to give a itchtrcHf champagne dinner to Peter rather than give 
even a mouthful of dry bread to Paul to save his life. For our part, 
we believe that higher edflcation has precedence in every new 
country, and that it is sure to filter down to the lowest strata of 
society. But if it has done its work well, the more highly educated 
classes will not he content till they have taken light--and life—to the 
masses. As Hah, the poet of the Aligarh Movement, has said 
Na atgi pasatid uv naukaron k\ Ihidmat 0 id at 
finhen painge aga jauhar-i-ta Itm sc 'art . 

(Masters will no longer appreciate the services and obedience of 
servants whom they will find devoid of the jewel of education ) The 
time has now come when the first step should be taken to make 
elementary education universal by making it compulsory and free m 
selected areas. If the life-giving moisture does not now reach the 
lower strata of society, it only proves that the intervening strata arc 
liArd and strong. There is n great danger in a great mental disparity 
between the highest and the lowest in any community, and those who 
know the condition of the Depressed ('lasses cannot need to be 
reminded of it Had the Syndicate been composed entirely of 
educated Indians, wc would have had no alternative but to regard the 
educated classes as narrow and ungenerous, and to believe that the 
intellectual gulf between their, and the masses had already grown 
too wide But the Syndicate is a mixed body, and only those Indians 
who share its views can legitimately be blamed. Bui what about 
the official members? In the immortal trope of Disraeli, rhey 
have caught the 11 Babus M bathing and huve walked away with their 
dhotis . But the garment is not reputed to cover a multitude of shins. 


The opponents of Islam have often accused it of appealing to the 
senses If permits polygamy And divorce, 
The Contradictions and its paradise L alleged to be sensual, 
of Islam. They have seldom, taken the trouble to 

explain on tin* theory the ban that Islam 
has laid on intoxicants, on iiidisciimnate intercourse of the st^ j s 
ami on gambling. A faith /.ith .caning" towards sensuality 
would have sanctioned, K not the oigie* of Imperial Run*, at least the 
milder sensations of the present day ball-r mm. it would have allowed a 
tree use of alcohol, if not ordained it as part of its religious cere¬ 
monials. It would have permitted belting, if not lecommended 
it as a stimulant in its festivals. «Vhen this is considered, its 
opponents also call ii a puritanical faith. But if abhors asceticism 
just aa much as it forbids some of the gaieties permitted or 
commanded by other faiths. Is iL then a mass of contra¬ 
dictions ? The enemy of Islam would say, 11 Yes." But what does 
Reason say? Is it not possible to discover in its ethics the 
via media for humanity? Its own boast is that 11 La 
ynkalhfuUahfi na/san uta wits'a ha (God does not tax the 
appetite beyond its power.) Appetites that are natural and 
God-given have nothing inherently bad in them, and 11 sensuality 11 
is not in itself a stigma. And as Nature can not be 
thwarted, natural appetites and natural feelings should only 
be regulated and not interdicted. Just as the natural feeling 
of revenge is the basis of criminal law and is only regulated in 
civilUed States, in the same manner appetite is only regulated in 
progressive religions by matrimonial laws and not banned by 
ascetic provisions. Monogamy can no more be a rigid unalterable 
rule of life in all cases than the commandment "Thou ahalt not 
kill n can abolish capital punishment and Biake all war a sin. Nor 
can marriage be a sacrament in the sehse that those who are once 


Joined con under no circumstances be parted asunder. All human 
legislation recognizes the need of elasticity and makes exceptions; 
and divine law should not be credited with the imperfection of 
hide-bound rigidity, specially when it is believed to be subject to 
no amendment and no repeal. But exceptions should be clearly 
defined—as they have been in Islam—and should never be allowed to 
become the rule—as unfortunately they have to some extent become 
in the case of polygamy and divorce in Moslem lands to-day In 
the case of intercourse between the sexes, while the Conservative 
element, specially in Moslem India, adheres to an unwholesome 
rigidity dictated by local custom and recent usage, the Radicals 
would rush in where at least angel9 do not love to tread. The 
intimate intercourse which IsIari sanctions only between husband 
and wife or between those whose close relationship is sufficient 
security, if made general or indiscriminate, would create temptations 
which nmy thwart the regulation of a natural appetite through 
the institution of marriage, just as thieats may lead to breach of the 
peace in a State in which private revenge is regulated by law. The 
absence of this regulation of social intei course Ijetween the sexes 
would, according to Islam, lead to an 11 unnatural ,# excitement in 
the sense that Art is rnan s Nature And consequently the insti¬ 
tution of marriage is “ natural " But drinking and gambling are 
more obviously unnatural excitements, And while Islam only 
regulates natural appetites, it bans them altogether as unnatural 
and unwholesome. This 1" the only theory on which the puntanism 
of Islam can be reconciled with its alleged 11 sensuality,” and the 
reconciliation is not in the least strained if two principles are kept in 
view, viz , that Nature must lv* regulated, not thwarted, and that for 
unnatural excitement total abstinence is the only effective temperance. 


bOMF time ago w* showed how the laws of divorce tn Christian 
countries wcie drifting towards Islamic doctrines. 
Drifting into Pent. Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed 
111 Europe with us matrimonial laws Also in what 
may be called "problem novels,” and wc believe the solution will 
once more be found in the laws of Islam, though the prejudices 
of centuries befog the acutest intellects and deter the boldest re- 
formcis 'Phe advocates of total abstinence are feebly trying to do 
to-day what Islam succeeded in doing thirteen centuries ago so 
effectively Financial considerations are in the way, And a still 
greater obstacle is the habit of drinking—no matter how moderate 
drinking—of those in whose handi is all the power of Liw and State. 
Bui what China has done to-day the rest of Asia and Europe may do 
to-inurruw. The vice of gambling has flourished in non-Moslem 
countries under many guises, such as trade speculation and love 
o f sport Joiw, which is concerned with outward behaviour rather 
than the motive of action, cannot effectively suppress it without 
injuring trade if not sport, as had to be confessed the other 
day m Parliament alrout cotton gambling. The Prophet of Islam 
had foreseen this And had left the banning of gambling to re¬ 
ligion and individual conscience, just as he had left the interdicting 
uf unnecessary polygamy and needless divorce, and it is significant 
of the success of Islam that even in these degenerate days such poly¬ 
gamy and divorces as are forbidden by Islam, and gambling under cover 
of trade, are far less common in Moslem lands than secret immorality, 
separation—judicial and otherwise--and secret and open gambling, 
in the civilized countries of Europe. Ineffective as Law may be, 
it must come in such countries to the rescue of Religion. 
Better matrimonial and divorce laws arc possible. Sobriety by 
Act of Parliament is also possible. And if gambling cannot 
be altogether suppressed by l-aw, it is something to have 
it regulated by iL In this connection it is pleasant to see 
the Government of Bombay moving in the matter. Notoriously 
drink-sodden, the Western Presidency was acquiring an equally 
unenviable reputation in trade speculations and gambling on the 
turf. Financial considerations have often paralysed the action of the 
Excise authorities there, but H.E. Sir George Clarke lias come forward 
to deal more strictly with betting on the turf, Poona and Bombay we 



to have ten meetings each per annum, and the bookmakers are to be Government, and that too, so far as the headline of the notice is 

abftffihed. Such is the hat of the Government, and though there are concerned, carri ed out as soon as given. We still hear of meetings 

Jttjh enough dodges of the devil for the ruination of mankind, the taking place or advertised to p lace to protest against what 
gamblers are up in arms even against this. A correspondent has happened ? and in the best interests of both Shut, and Sunnis 
in the Adiwatf uf India dangles the coins before a Go/eriv we consider it our duty to remove the misapprehensions by removing 

mcnl whjrh is evidently believed by him to be greedy 11 Book- the most unfortunate misunderstanding which has created it. The 

makers jwy .1 handsome license Age to the Turf Club and Omayyide Klialif Omar-ibn-i-Abdul Aziz, had ordered all the gold 

^spicialiy a handsome tribute to Government in the way of in- and silver to be removed from the walls of the Ka’aba and deposited 

1 omc tax " Mr Ju^tii e Russell, the President of the 'I urf Club, whose m the public treasury to be used for public benefit. There is, therefore 

interest in the Turf is at least us keetf as that in the administration of nothing so new in the Jahat, and had the questioner asked the 

Law, can only advise a postponement of the conflict. He believes the Shcikh-ul-lslam about Sunni shrines, we have no doubt the some 

Ciovcnuntnr in the "cool and calm heights of Mahableshwar answer would havt been given. We are sure the great Mujtahids, 

Judges of the High Court are baked and broiled in Bombay!— Aqa Syed Muhammad Kazim Khorasani and Aqa Syed Muhammad 

urn Iuive no idea of the universal "Titling of consternation 11 He Abdullah Mazendoram, would be quite as anxious to use the offerings 

suggests that no action need be taken till after the departure of Their of ihe pilgrims for the service of God and man as any Turkish 

Majesties, lor " to raise .such a burning question may possibly result divine or governor, and schools and hospitals are perhaps the best 

in a stale of reeling which may interfere w th that harmony which and the most necessary objects of charity in those regions But 

should pervade all ranks of society before and during their visit." the matter is obviously one in which their co-operation is absolutely 

The learned Judge, the infuriated bookmakers, and the noble self necessary, and we are hopeful that they will not refuse anything 

restraint in the mte rests of harmony at the King Emperor's in reason if the Tuikish Government appeals lo them to use 

Coronation—tin* combi nation is decidedly umqut their great influence mid prestige in the Islamic world. 

lr was a sounc of pleasure to us to learn that our Hhia readers Aitrr commonsensc perhaps the uncommonest sense in mankind 

considered the views which we had expressed is a sense of proportion. The Unionists 

Shia Shrinci. on the subject of using the treasures of Anglo-Indians and consider the creation of five hundred new 

Kerbela and Nejcf, two shrines held in great the Empire. peers in order to carry out the wishes of 

veneration in the entire Muslim world, to be just and at the same the people as an absurdly revolutionary 

lime politic We were anxious to know the details or the fahva measure, but are prepared to swallow the unsealing of more than five 

and the question to which so eminent a juris consult as the Sheikh-ul- hundred old peers for the sake of a reform of the Lords. While 

Islam, Musa tOucm Effcndi, gave the response which had, according publishing news of the great constitutional struggle in England week 

to Reuter, caused a sensation in the Shia world The Secretary of the by week, we have avoided all editorial comment as the question 

All India Shia Conference very kindly informed us that although he at piesent has only a remote connection with India. Our only 

knew no farther details than what appeured 111 Reuter's telegram, excuse in referring to this Homeric struggle with its numerous surprises 

the Vakil, a most estimable Urdu weekly of Amritsar, had is a letter which Sir Francis Younghusband has written to the 

published the istijta or the question on which the Sheikh-ul-Islam Times. It would be news to the colonial premiers now in England 

war asked hi*' 1 opinion We learn from our Amnlsai contemporary that it is the House oi Lords rattier than the House of Commons 

that the Sheikh ul-hlam w,is usked to state, 1 Whether the Funds "which men in the Empire at large hold in chief respect” 

Accumulating year by year from the offerings made by pilgrims to Sir Francis thinks so and who dare think otherwise? He asks, 

the shrines at Kerbela and Nejcf could be used, according to Islamic 11 Are men of »he Empire to have nothing lo lay in a revolution 

Hw, in pruvidiug for religious education and hospitals in these two which so vitally .(fleets the Empire they have worked lor r" 

places” The Sheikh-ul-lslatn replied that th** use of the treasures Mr. Fisher, who wants Great Britain to interfere as littie as 

for such a puqxisc was not against thi law of Islmn We do not think possible in the concerns of Australia, will no doubt disclaim ail desue 

any of our Shia readers after knowing this would lisuu reason to to say anything in the matter. Nor, after receiving the news 

condemn the Sheik I ml- Islam He a |iir consult and not u of the reception accorded to the eloquent and glowing speech of 

member of the Turkish executive. The qu^siimif r asked us Mr. Lloyd George at the Eighty Club luncheon, can we doubt what 

opinion on a point of Muhammadan 1 .;iwr mui h as the Advocate- the representative of the Colonics think of British Democracy 

General here may he asked by any private indi\ idiul, and he gave it and the House of Commons. But with Su Francis it is different, 

to the best of hi* knowledge, without in any way comavUing the Ho repeats hisj question, 11 Is the Empire at large to have no 
Tuiki&h Government, jiM as the Advocatu-Gtucral may da We do voice in what is being done? Is it mipotently to watch its 

not know whethei tin. correctness of his opinion is questioned juris destinies being seized by the hands of that House of Cammon* 

tically. But 1 von il it is, the Sheikh ul-lsUm is no more infallible which in the view of so many needs reform far more than does 
than the four well-known Imam* of the Sunnis and their disciplei tbe House of Lords?" May we ask the Ambassador of the would' 

who have nuinly built up the Islamic jurisprudence of the be Earl of Lhassa to the Monastic Court of the Lamat of Tibet 

Sunnis. Thf more important question is whether the Turkish what he really means by the term Empire ? Does he ipeaa the 

Government lias raised the question or taken any action Motherland which would have, according to its population, two 

rathe mailer, bo far as wc know that Government lias done hundred and twenty members in the "Imperial Parliament uf 

nothing at all to rai se resentment among the Shias, and as we Defence " proposed by Sir Joseph Ward, or the Colonies which are 

have said, we shall consider the Young Tu^ks exceeding!) tartless to Havc in all seventy-eight members ? rhe Motherland hag already 

il they raise a storm by any wanton aggressiveness in a matter of indicated more than oneq. which House of Parliament she trusty and 

this character, and even unjust if they ever decided to act against the Colonies have given no ambiguous verdict either. But there is 

the wishes ol the community that hai mainly contributed to the still an Empire outside and beyond these—the Empire which, 

treasures by its pious offering*. But wc were surprised and pained ir enfranchised, would return to Sir Joseph Ward's Parliament 

io see in the notice of tbe meeting held at Lucknow to protest more than fourteen hundred members according to its population, 
against the Sbeikh-ul-Islam's fahva that the organizers advertised and to which, if population was the only test, Sir Franrii Yocng- 

the incident as a gabti, or confiscation of the treasures. We hope husband and his confirts would be able to return the smaller half 

%ud believe such a confiscation will never take place, and consider it of a member. Is it not enough that the constituency which h 
highly mischievous that the legal opinion of a Turkish juris-consult entitled to no more than the lesser half of a member should 

should be advertised *s if it was an order of the Turkish rule over one which would be entitled to ntspn more thin 
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fourteen hundred? Such fe claim is loyally accepted by all 
reasonable men, but we should like Mr. Lloyd George to 
express his opinion about the proposal of Sir Francis Younghusband 
to rule over the House of Commons. Sir Francis considers that 
Che followers of tbe present Government are intoxicated because 
they are not content even with the drastic reform of the Lords 
at the hands of LOrd Lansdowne. We suspect it is Sir Franeis 
himself, who, not content with the rule of India, is ready to reform 
the Commons even more drastically, that is—well, not exactly sober. 


Some people were no doubt pu/zled to discover the versatile ruler 
of Baroda winning laurels on the cncket 
Prince Shivajirao ground after having won 50 many in other 
Gjtkwar. fields. Of course the news cabled by Reuter 

related to the third son of His Highness, 
Prince Shivajirao Gaekwar, who is an Undergrad at Christ Chur ah, 
Oxford. Unlike the other children of His Highness and His High¬ 
ness himself. Prince Shivajirao is a stalwart young man measuring 
more than average height and looking more like the tall and graceful 
Rajput than the sturdy little Mahraita. It is nearly a year that the 
^young Prmce has been in England, and those who had watched 
his career in India could have easily predicted his successes on the 
cricket ground at the University. A little before bis departure for 
England he played for the Hindus in one of the matches in the 
triangular contest, and, although he was not very fortunate anil 
scored only ten runs, those who watched his play could not easily 
forget tbe powerful stroke which sent the ball dean over the boun¬ 
dary and added six runs to his credit. Ho was rather nervous and 
impatient to score, which seemed only natural for his first great 
trial. And it seems from the reports received from Oxford that m 
tbe earlier games at least he showed the same qualities. 
The Varsity said of him, that “ the Gaekwar of Baroda 
bas good hitting powers but little defence.” This was 
evidently the opinion of the critic after the small score m the 
first innings of the freshers’ match, for in the second innings, 
when five wickets were down for twenty-five runs, Prince 
Shivajirao played a most excellent innings and the same critic 
wrote that " the Gaekwar has an atl'act : vc style with a penchant for 
the off-side. His quick eye and subtle wrist give him a 
natural liking for fast bowling. His defence will have to improve 
before he can be considered to have claims for the eleven.” 
The Prince did not stop at that, but in the trial match again made 
.a stand when five wickets were down for sixty-six. The critic of the 
Varsity wrote of him that his innings contained a 11 number of superb 
strokes.” “ The wtist shots were gems, and tbe drives on both 
s»dcs of tbe wicket would have done credit to a Palairet... The Gaek¬ 
war took his score to sixty-one. It was an admirable innings in every 
way, made up of some excellent strokes, and.^he Prince will have 
now to be regarded as a strong candidate for a place in the eleven.” 
This is indeed high praise, for the driving of Palairet has been the 
tbe ideal of aH stylish cricketers, and the combination of forearm and 
wrist strokes of equal excellence is not very common. Considering 
that some nine old Blues are in residence this terra, and the Freshmen 
include two who have already player] for their counties with re¬ 
markable success, the inclusion of the young Gaekwar in the eleven 
will be highly creditable to him. He has already been tried against 
Surrey with excellent results, and if he repeats these performances in 
another match or two, we are sure no wise captain would delay 
his Blue any longer. The Indian Cricket Team was to have played 
tbe Hark Blues on the 1st June, and by the time this is published the 
.mult of tbe teem’i first contest in England would be out. We hope 
Prince Shivajirao would play at Lords against Cambridge and dis¬ 
tinguish himself even more than Prince lynjitrinjhi of those days 
bad done, and that thereafter he would'play for the Indian Team, 
d win fresh laurels for himself and for/India. 
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The Moslem University. 

A little over four months have elapsed aince His Highness 
the Aga Khan began his campaign for a Modem University 
on the 23rd of JanuAry in the Metropolis of India. Mijcfc 
has been done since then, but much still remains to bo 
done. Hopes were formed and never came to fruition in some 
cases; while provinces and localities from which little was expected 
have responded to the call of duty much better than the highest 
expectation. Punjab has been as enthusiastic as ever. Oodh 
has done far better than anyone hoped it would do. Bombay's 
generosity equalled its wealth and exceeded most expectations. 
Karachi .ind Sind, though much has yet to be done thera^ 
contributed generously. Little Baluchistan was virgin soil for Aligarh, 
and its firsr harvest lias only shown what to expect from it in the 
future. Madras, benighted and backward as she has been regarded 
for a long time, has already contributed half a lakh and may 
contribute a similar sum later. Burma has been worked very 
successfully. and Debar is being worked equally well and proving 
herself as enthusiastic as the most patriotic Beharee could wish. The 
Province of Agra appeared to be a weak spot at one time, and it 
would radtral have been a shock to the rest of India if the Province 
in which Aligarh is situated was to lag behind others in rapport 
of the Muslem University. But the land of the Rohillas has respon¬ 
ded to the clarion call of duty as only the Ireland of India can da 
Rom pur, Budaon, Bareilly and now Moradabad have amply 
redeemed the name of Rohilkhand. We are sure the other districts 
vtf Ruhilklmnd wm! respond equally readily and make the contribu¬ 
tion of Ruhlikhand at least half of that from Oudh. Tbe rest of 
the Province of Agra is also displaying keen enthusiasm and tbe 
United Provinces may yet surpass the contribution from any two 
other Provinces of India. 

The Frontier Province has been generously subscribing 
for its own college, and though we think an efficient school 
at Peshawar rather than a second grade college is needed^ 
specially when the Islamia College at Lahore is near enough 
and Aligarh itself is not too far—wo hope the Frontier would 
not neglect the centre for the periphery and yet contribute its quota 
to the University. Nothing has been heard from the Province 
of East Bengal, but we are sure that the Hon. Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca and the Hon. Mr. Nawab Ali Choudhury would exert 
themselves and circulate an appeal to the large Moslem population of 
their province which can certainly contribute far more than Madras 
and Ha’uthisLan have done. In Bengal little progress has been 
made after the first battle of the campaign, and though a good 
deal of reconnoitring has been done and in occasional skirmishing 
some blood has been drawn, we must my we await a more vigorous 
crusade than has yet been planned. Calcutta is still unworked 
and the districts are wholly ignorant of whae is passing elsewhere 
in India. We appeal to the office-bearers of the Provincial 
Committee and to the members to redeem their early pledges. 

If will never do to slink back from the first line of battle to the 
rearmost rank. 

The sums promised already exceed twenty-five lakhs, 
although the Central Committee at Aligarh has not yet adopt¬ 
ed our suggestion of publishing weekly bulletins showing the 
progress of the work. The rulers of Rampur, Bhopal, Khairpur 
and the Council of Regency at Bahawalpur have announced their 
liberal donations. We expect His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay would permit the Administrator of Junagarh also to announce 
very shortly the very liberal donation which the late Nawab 
S&heb of Junagarb bad promised to give. The premier State 
of India has not yet announced the amount of its contribution 
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mod M trust His Highness the Nawab of Rampur would visit 
Hyderabad as soon as he is restored to health and pursuade His 
Highness the Ifuaju to respond with a donation commensurate 
with the eaten! of his State and his own generosity. 

FoT jpame lime past the question of funds had become secondary 
while the important question of the constitution of the University was 
being discussed. We could not publish details of the constitution 
agreed upon by the Constitution Committee as it was necessary to keep 
diem confidential so long as the views of the Gotcmment of India 
Were not ascertained in an informal manner But we had published 
our own views about the main features of the constitution before the 
meeting at Aligarh, and we were glad lo publish subsequently that on 
the whole our views had proved acceptable to the Committee. We 
think as much as could safely be given out had already been pub¬ 
lished in our columui. Since then, a small deputation has waited on 
the Government of India to ascertain informally how far the Govern¬ 
ment is in agreement with the views or the Committee Of course both 
the Committee and the Government have reserved to themselves the 
right of modifying their views subsequently, and this wise provision 
was aB the more necessary in the case of the Committee because, 
although representative of all the Mussalmans of India, it has to 
take its final instructions from the community itself rather than 
dictate its terms to the community. We are glad to say that so 
far as our information goes there ts no danger of any disagreement 
between the Government and the Moslem community. Trust 
always breeds trust, and it is a happy augury of the future that 
mutual confidence exists to-day between the Government and the 
Mussalmans of India. 

With this knowledge of the general attitude of thu Government 
the Committee is now in a position to draw up the constitution 
in greater detail, and after a full discussion m camera present it 
to the Moslem public in the course of the next few weeks. The 
Mussabnans of India would then have ample opportunity of discussing 
both the principles and the details. It would certainly have served 
no purpose lo have gone to the community without the draft of 
a constitution. Nor would it have been any use to draw up all 
the details of the constitution elaborately before ascertaining 
informally how far the Government and the Committee agreed 
Ail this is now over, and we are confident that when the community 
comes to discuss the constitution it will find that the Committee 
has in no way betrayed the trust reposed in it, just as the 
Government has found that it had in no particular asked for what 
the Government could not concede without prejudice to its own 
interests and its position in the country. 

His Highness the Aga Khan has recently sent a pni.it 11 
communication to one of the workers iu the caire, and we 
hope we shall not he betraying confidences m showuig in 
our columns the general attitude of His Highness. We do mainly 
because the leader of the community has supplied in his own 
attitude an object-lesson to other members of the community also, 
and particularly to the Constitutional Committee. 11 1 put before the 
Constitutional Committee,” writes His Highness, 11 what I considered 
were the best terms possible for our institution, but of course 
they and not I axe the responsible authorities. It is for them to 
discuss and finally bring forward such a proposal ai can he 
submitted to the Government for negotiation. I will loyally play 
the iftto of ambassador in this matter, and whatever the final 
decision, you may be quite sqre 1 1 will loyally abide by it, and 
will carry out to the bat of my ability their final instructions. 

.It is the finis principle of all discipline that 

responsibility must lie with the final authority, which in this 
case is the Committee of the community, apd those who, like 
myself; are instruments, must do the bat they can, while warning 
find giving the best advice they can think of to their masters 11 
There are sentiments as noble as they are statesmanlike, and those 
who know His Highness intimately and his innate modesty 
Would at one* realise that he has m every word of this letter sketched 
the emetines pf tu* own character. He is a leader of men because 


he regards himself only a an instrument and bin follow**? an 
his masters. And more than be is essentially a good Mussal- 
tnan inasmuch as he realises that the final authorities are site* all 
the people who are the source of all authority. 

We hope the same sentiments mil actuate the Committee 
in dealing with public criticism, but we hope the Muslim 
public also would give expression to its views after 
carefully considering not only what is most desirable but 
also what is possible If the Mussalmans wish to be trusted, 
they must trust others themselves It is no small matter to place 
the education of the people entirely in their own hands; but no 
Government can divest itself of its powers as the sovereign among its 
subjects, and a Government like ours is obviously in a difficult 
position and must proceed with caution though not with distrust. 
One thing must, however, be never forgotten. A power retained 
is not necessarily a power to be used thoughtlessly or too often. 
In ever> constitution there are safety-valves, and the history of 
the British constitution which is being made with such rapidity before 
our own eyes must teach us how seldom and after what anxioiia 
thought and hesitation the safety-valve of a constitution is used 
by rational men. 

The present need is a sum of twenty-five lakhs in the Book 
before the Mussalmans can proceed to move for the introduction 
of a University Bill in the Legislature, and though we shall 
welcome a full and frank discussion of the constitution in a 
month, we appeal to the Mussalmans to utilise the interval for the 
collection ot the necessary amount. Delay is always dangerous, 
and nevei more so than at this juncture We hope the commu¬ 
nity will treble its energies in the collection of funds, and we 
implore the central body at Aligarh to publish weekly bulletins 
showing die promises made up to date and the realisation. It has 
been more remiss in this duty than we like to think; but if the 
some laxity prevails and the same want of system and business 
organisation are continued, we do not think we exaggerate in sajiqg 
that victory may slip out of the hands of the Mussalmans just 
tUn the> are most confident of winning. Absit omen / 


Brahmos and Hinduism. 

One of our Calcutta contemporaries, while crediting us with* 
the possession of taste, had declared us to be devoid of truth; but 
we have not long been permitted to enjoy an undisturbed possession 
of taste either, because the Indian Afcncngcr has declared us to bo 
bankrupt in that as well We fear we are not the only sinners iu this 
respect, because the attitude of those Brahmos who are opposed 
to the declaration required by Act III of 1872 has puzzled ot her 
journals as well Our contemporary, Unity and the Minister, which 
is the organ of the New Dispensation ot the Brahmo Saaaj, 
asks 11 whether the hundreds ot Brahmos who have already married 
under Act III of 1872 were sincere in their declaration Under that 
Act, or they declared themselves non-Hindus simply to peet the 
exigencies of the hour } ... . In plain parlance, thereto, 
we ask, did these persons nuke frlse declarations while they were 

Hindus at heart in describing themselves.as nda- 

Hindus. (f we are permitted the latter inference, we are asked to 
pay not a very high compliment to those Brahmos for their'regard 
for truth, and the issue of such Brebmo marriages , . , . under a 
false declaration now fill nearly the whole of the Brahmo Stinaf.* 

A writer in the Mian Mirror signing himself “L. B. Dam” 
seems to support the suggestion of Unify and the Minister, for he 
argues that “the BUI if passed Into law would he a deatl^blow 
to Brahmoism and Christianity in this country, because one of the 
motives for joining the Brahmo and 'the Christum Churches is to 
get suitable wives, mid if a Hindu can obtain her ton any waste 
or creed without being converted to bar frith, tbfrt why ehqwfj 
he see the necessity of going to any other nigto* opt 

confess it is an unsavoury controversy in which wiywhree to beeqn- 
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ridmd id ih£ unusual of missionaries, and in which husbands 
have to be credited with a belief in the doctrine that all is lair 
jn love—even a false declaration. We hope that Brahtno husbands 
believe in, and act up to the well-known lines of Lovelace. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not Honour more. 

In this connection we have to remember that we have not to 
deal with an undivided Brahmo Samaj. Wc know of three, the Adi 
Saroaj, the Sadbaran Samaj and the New Dispensation. The organ 
of the last of these is very clear and emphatic on the subject of its 
relationship to Hinduism. Ip the plainest of lauguages it says that 
f4 Brahmos arc Brahmos, and not Hindus for what we know,” and 
far from extending the scope of the Act of 187a, it would like it to 
be confined in its application to the Brahino Samaj alone, as it was 
intended to bo applied before the objection raised by the Adi 
Samaj in 1871 forced the Government to alter its applicability by 
substituting for the positive assertion of Hrahmojsin a negative 
declaration against Hinduism as well as other creeds of India. 
This brunch of the Samaj has, therefore, no need of the Bill in the 
form in which the Hon. Mr Basu has introduced it, and its organ 
quotes with evident approval the Ihtabadi which calls the advocates 
of the Bill by su^h offensive names as 11 the tag-rag and bob tail," 
"neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring” and " Hap trap agitators " 

But it is curious to note lhal Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore of the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj also gives, *n a letter addressed to the Government 
of Bengal, on behalf of himself and the Adi Samaj, 11 unqualified 
approval and entire support ” to the proposed amendment of Act 
III of 1873. Wc do not know in what way the Act of 1877 affects 
them. They have always regarded themselves as Hindus and 
they had no need of the Act of 1872, for they had adopted 
some years before that a reformed Hindu marriage ntual 
according to which several mArnages had been solemnized They 
objected to the Bill of 1872 111 its original form because according 
to them it was likely to " deprive the unidnlatrous form of marriages 
prescribed by the Adi Samaj of the Hindu aspect by imposing a civil 
furm of marriage quite inconsistent with Hindu usages and customs.” 
Are we to btlieve that Mr. Tagore has no objection to that same civil 
form of marriage m 1911 to which nu revered father had objected 
in 187 2, and Ibat in less than 40 y^rs it k-us become quite ronsisrenl 
with Hindu usages and customs ? It whs on account of the opposition 
of the late Maharsln Devendra Nath Tagore himself that the scope of 
the present Act was limited to those fim'unua only who did not, like 
himself, com ider themselves to be Hindus and were prepared to 
declare that they were tn t l! wouid certainly be inconsistent if 
after the lapse of less than four d j caden, his successors wish to 
reverse the arangenw* of 1S72, and even go beyond this by wishing 
the Act to become applicable not only ro the Adi Samaj but to 
Hindus as well. 

The third branch is, however, even mop difficult to deal 
with. For forty years the members of the Sadharan Samaj had 
accepted the Act of 1872 and made the declaration required by 
it without a murmur. But now, according to Dr. Ndratan 
Sircar, its Secretary, “a large portion” of the Samaj “make 
the declaration rather unwillingly. M It has occurred rather late 
in the day to the organ of this Samaj, the Indian Messenger, 
to take shelter behind casuistry and quibbling. The gist of its 
arguments is that it is possible to hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hares, by a mental reservation at the time of making the 
declaration required by the Act of 1872 that the person making 
it is only declaring himself to be non-Hindu in the narrower 
interpretation of that term, which excludes Sikhism and Jainism 
as well as Brahmoism. This is the argument which our 
contemporary has reproduced from an article in the Modern Review 
for April by Professor Dhirendra Nath Chowdhury, M.A., and flung 
in our face. Such distinctions are no dojibt very clever. Subtle 
tenoning of this sort may pass in ft/court of law and save 
the perjurer, from the legal consequence of bis perjury. But 


there is a tribunal higher thAn those on earth, and it may be 
difficult to succeed there with such pettifoggery Is it or is 
it not a fact that in the last Census Report members of this Samaj 
were returned as Brahmos and distinct from Hindus, and had 
petitioned the Census authorities to be returned as such? 

Unity and the Mvnster which publishes this fact, may well say, 11 we 
do not know what charm there was in Mr. Basu’s Bill which could 
metamorphose them now from Brahmos to Hindus.” 

We think that the time has come when the Government should 
insist on a dear definition of Hinduism for legal and ad¬ 
ministrative purposes We have no concern with any creed, 
and mean no disrespect to the faith of any individual or 
community. Hut wc think it only fair that a term which vies 
with the eel in its slipperiness, and a community that bids fair 
to outrival the octopus in its comprehensiveness shouid be clearly 
defined once for all. Names are given to things, men and commu¬ 
nities to distinguish them from others, and a label which confuses 
more thAt it distinguishes »s clearly one that should soon be replaced 
by anoLher and a more distinctive one. In moving, in the Madras 
Provincial Confeience, the resolution welcoming the Hon. Mr. 

Basu’s Bill, Mr S. Srinivasa Ijenger said ' 

Tlurc were no definite articles of Hinduism absolutely filed. The term l 
Hindu iL*ir was a modem term of uvtgc. It was merely a conve -1 
muit description of the congeries of faiLhs which inhabited the! 
continent, but which could not lie classified under any other well-1 
ki.uwn religion. What was Hinduism? It embraced every variety I \ 

Oi faith and imfiuth> all kinds o f discordant views and antagonisticf I 
practice, monistic and dualislic philosophy, faith that was purely I 
U'lcllcctual anti faith'' that wre dogmatic and devotional, faith■ I 
1 hat were cruel and obscene and faiths that weie humane and noble. I 

These are not our words, for we dare not say what Hindus 
arc permitted to say of lhe;r faiths and of each other. But we 
0 rtaiiily do not agree with Mr. lyengcr in considering the term 
Hindu a " convenient description ” of all these remarkable varieties. 

We should like to ask our contemporary the Indian 
Messenger to U 11 U 3 whether Jelaluddin, Piyan Bibi, Abdul 
Ghafur, Miss Morgan, Catherine Scott, Ethel Colcord and 
Henry Maitland are Brahmos or not ? If they are Brahmos, 
we would like to know if they arc Hindus as well; and if 
bo, .n the narrower or the larger sense of the term. We care 
not whether the difference between these Brahmos and those 
vhu are Hindus and make the declaration under Act III 
of 187? — rather untotlhngly—is merely historical or credal and 
theological as well We ask a simple question and expect a simple 
answer Arc they Hindus or not? If the contention of the 
Indian Messenger and the Sadharan Samaj is right, they must 
be Brahnos in every sense and Hindus only in the larger sense. 

Now what we require is a definition of that larger sense. Is 
that interpretation of Hinduism based on creed or on 
r.iciai ongm ? According to racial origin they are certainly no more 
Hindus than the Laplanders and the Esquimaux. And we should 
like to know whether they ever regarded themselves as Hindus 
m creed or were included in the pale of crcdal Hinduism by the 
other Hindus. These are somewhat puzzling questions no doubt, 
but m the tluee and a half pages of his reply to the Government 
of Bengal Dr. Sircar could well have included a solution of 
these nddles in preference to three pages of arguments dealing 
with the Bill in its relation to the " Hindu Community,” which 
appears to be exclusive of Brahmos all through his letter. 

Tt would not be out of place to consider what the Hindus think 
of the Brahmo Samaj. We know that Pandit lswar Chandra Vidya- j 
sagar, who was consulted on the subject of the forms of Brahmo 
marriages, replied that they could not be reckoned valid or legal 
according to the Hindu shastras. The Pandit also declared that 
marriage without kusandtka could ncveT be valid or legal, and 1 
that if Sudras and other castes married the girls of Brahmins and 
other superior castes these inter-marriages were pratilom and neither | 
valid and legal in ancient times nor in the kaltyuga . The Pandits ] 

of Benares had also declared in 1871 that 11 those who do not respect ] 
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the authority of the Vedas, whether they be now Brabmos 
Of Adi Brahmos, are both looked upon as fallen 1 (Patitam 
degraded) by the followers of the religion of the Vedas. 11 This was 
the opjoion of Hinduism forty years ago, and we do not know 
whether it has changed that even to-day. 

A Brahmo correspondent, writing in the Indian Messenger 
itself, wrote: “I know what Bmhmoism is. It is universal 
More than anything else caste, forms an important part 
of Hindu religion. We mast break it in a vindictive spirit, 
killing it with as much zeal as wewxihibit in killing a snake . , . 
They tolerate us with the sole object of absorbing us 
among the Hindus . . How we can avoid absorption should be 
a question with everybody." On this Cntfy and the Minister 
comments that “this Brahmo seems to us to be more consistent 
in his views than the conductors of the pajicr in which his letter 
appears. He at any rate does not play fast and loose with the long- 
cherished ideals of Univcrsaliwn of the Brahmo Samaj in order to 
appear all things to all men in the vain hope of being in the good 
books of a certain class of Hindus.” Our best course would be to 
slip away unobserved out of this controversy, and leave the various 
branches of the Samaj to decide whether they are Hindus or 
Brabmos, both or neither, And—for how tong. Far be it from us 
to Interfere in the journalistic amenities of Unify ami the Minuter 
and the Indian Messenger . We are anxious that the system of 
Caste should go, and if this Bill would kill it we would welcome it, 
provided that it* application is restricted to Hindus But we 
certainly think that the declaration against Islam must continue 
to be required no matter what amendment is mide m the Act 
of 1872 

Pauperism in India. 

1. 

Since days immemorial India enjoys the reputation of being 
a fabulously rich country, and hAs in consequence attracted 
in [last ages the fatal attention of conquerors like the redoubtable 
Mahmood of Ghazni and others. Bui whether rim proverbial wealth 
has lasted to the present day or has Iwen drained away by successive 
conquerors nnd free trade agencies is not known. One thing, 
however, is known that there is do country richer in pauperum 
than India. The Census returns of iyoi show that 4,934,000 or 
nearly 5 millions were living on the charity of their neighbours and 
had no other means of making a livelihood than begging alms. 

A country with such a numerous army of beggars can lmidly desert e 
to be called a /icIS country. It may be rich m its soil, m its 
mines, in its prinlueticc capacity, in anything but its labour power. 
And these 5 million drones arc not only looking on with folded 
arms while the remoinuig mill ions are toiling, hut they arc active 
Agents in the consumption cf “wealth." There are such cater¬ 
pillars of the national wealtu in every society but not in such 
enormous numbers From an economic point of view it is a sad 
• State of affairs, and with the giowing complexities of the struggle 
tor existence in the comiictilion of countries, it will not lie easy 
for India to gain die lost [pound without raising Us labour power, 
by diminishing the number of ;icople dependant on the charity 
of others, namely, *he able-bodied paupers. The question of 
the unemployed is almost an unsol/ed problem of the day, and 
is receiving the attention of some of the best minds of the age. 
But in India just at present the problem is not of the want of 
employment so much as of the professional beggar and the 
religious mendicant It is only at times of seasonal droughts 
and scarcity that the agricultural classes are thrown out of work. 
The British Government has met this difficulty very successfully 
by introducing on admirable system of relief works. But famines 


requiring relief works occur seldom and far between and Qttl&by 
the diversity of occupation they change (heir font ioto mf* 
laxity of employment spread more evenly over a oun^ee of 
years there is no danger of what is termed “hard tunes 11 Of 
industrial crises. The need of the moment, however, is Co find 
out the best way of utilising the productive capacity of the 
able-bodied poor who would not work Simply because they get 
enough to live on without it. 

Extreme state of poverty ends in pauperism, and the causes 
that lead to that stage of poverty in India as elsewhere may be 
classed as (1) Natural, (3) Industrial, (3) Social, (4) Religious. It 
is a patent fact that the climate, soil and physical geography of a 
country play a very conspicuous part in the formation of a people's 
character. India is one of the most fertile countries in the whole 
of the Asiatic continent And it looks like being a law of nature 
that man works in order Lu eat and doth not eat in order to work. 
It is only natural therefore that the inhabitants of a fertile country 
should be indolent, and in a hot climate indolence takes the form of 
habit, and habitual indolence carried to extreme in a more complex 
state of existence ends in pauperism. This is as much true of 
India os of any country on which the smiles of Dame Nature are 
showered in abundance, and the tension of Apollo’s bow b seldom 
relaxed. 

But while the bounty of nature may by a judicious use of it bo 
turned Lo account and economic baUnce be thereby adjusted, there 
occur certain circumstances which are beyond human foresight and 
control. The benevolence of the gods is sometimes crossed by a 
sportive malignity as if they envied mankind too complete enjoyment. 
And India is periodically visited by some heavenly wrath in the 
shape of famine, flood, tire or plague. 

A famine * in economir terminology is the suspension of the 
agricultural industry with consequent distress and want of employ¬ 
ment among the labouring classes, India being essentially an 
agricultural country, its staple industry js agriculture, and by a 
famine, therefore, the whole Indian community is involved in one 
economic calamity. In the pre-British times the effects of the 
famines were most dreadful and the inability of money to satisfy 
the hunger of man was made evident by the fact that on such 
occasions it had no value at all. The poor and the nch suffered alike. 
But now that the means of transport of grain have improved a 
great deal, though the base of the area affected is widened, the 
ruinous effects are less severe. But while the rich ran withstand 
the fall in the prices to famine rales, the brunt of the famine calamity 
remains lo be borne by the poorest, particularly of the rural classes. 
Thousands of them go without food, and have to leaie their homes 
with their families in search of sustenance. It is not only their 
being thrown out of work that makes them so helpless, but in addition 
to this they find a scarcity of all kinds of eatables Hordes of these 
starving people of the rural classes aie thus mode homeless, and not 
unfrequentiy their distress is intensified by the visitation of death. 
In cases where the breadwinner of the family is carried away by the 
arbitrary caprice of the fates the women and the children, 
the aged, the sick and the infirm, that are left behind without 
any support and without any means of livelihood, cannot help 
being ushered into a stale of pauperism which it is imjio^sible fdr them 
to avert. The same class of people under more normal condjtioQ* 
of the season would not have become such a dead weight on 
Society, and but for the visitation of famine the country would have 
been sparedi'this addition to the number of its unproductive hand s 
Thus it is that the legions of paupers are reinforced by periodical 
famines. 

And what is true of one form of calamity is also tree of other 
forms like flood, fire and plague. 

Apart from these sudden manifestations of heavenly wrath thjtre 
are other causes at work which take away from man aB.his economic 
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nlu«. Thin, physical inability to work through age or sickness leads 
Qtit in spite of oneself to live on alms, and renders one totally 
incapable of taking part in the production of wealth. Such eases 
are obviously too numerous to need any comment. 

The middle class in India is of very recent growth and the 
parable of LAzarus and his rich neighbour, Dives, in so far as it 
heightens the contrast between the condition of the poor and the 
rich is as true here Unlay as it was in the ancient times. While the 
great zemindars and the wealthy taluqdars are 11 mildewing in their 
thousands,’’ the poor tenants and labourers at their very doors arc 
living on the verge of starvation. The fewer the needs the happier 
the person \ but when even these are not met the end is obvious. 
The poorest people in IndiA live on the cheapest food and this is 
one reason why any rise in the prices of grain brings thousands of 
them to a state of starvation. The poor labourer who in times of 
good harvest can only afford to have for his :ood vegetable mixed 
With the cheapest grain or khichrt (a mixture of rice and pulse), has 
nothing but the bark of trees and roots of plants to resort to in times 
of scarcity. IF wheat and muiton or any other food stuff of equal 
quality had lormed the principal part of his food, the labourer could 
have managed to retrench in a season of scarcity But having 
followed up his substance to too close a limit in ordinary times, he 
has in seasons of scarcity hardly anything to fall back upon except 
beggary or crime. 

Apart from tins, there arc some purely industrial causes that 
have forced pauperism on the poor artisan classes. The change in 
our social habits and cusLoms has brought about a rhangn 1:1 our 
tastes, and has thereby considerably affected the demand and supply 
of certain articles in the market. Tinsel work, for instance, has greatly 
suffered of late; Kamkhw&b and Zarbaffc, Kashmir, Dacca and Benares 
cloths are no longer in demand. Thus came about the cullapse of 
old domestic industries and the gradual extineti >n of the chief 
Indian occupations began to tell on the earning capacity of the 
artisans employed in them The more destitute of them being thrown 
out of their profession and being loo old rc enter a new one, found 
no other support, and had to lean on the shaky crutch of pauperism. 

Freedom of exchange with foreign markets has also had unde¬ 
sirable results and the native industry had been languishing under 
the stress of foreign competition Of nil the classes that have 
suffered by the advent of new forms of industry or by foreign com¬ 
petition the weaver has perhaps bthe hardest hit He 
bps been ousted out of the market altogether by the inroads of 
Lancashire and has eventually found his occupation gone. 
He has been partially revenged within recent years, thanks to 
the Swadeshi propaganda. But ha has >ct to settle accounts. The 
following extract from Mr. Rose's evidence during the economic 
enquiry ,n the United Provinces will tnrow much light on the 
economic condition of working classes in genera] ind the weaver 
'lass in particular:— 

,f The caipenter and blacksmith receive their remuneration at 
dich harvest «nd while far fiom a position of anything, which appro¬ 
aches affluence, they do not, except in times nj scarcity^ probably 
Suffer from an inadequate supply of tcod. But there is one class of 
artisan . . ■ which more nearly appiuached than any other the 
position in which the sufficiency of daily forjd becomes a question of 
uncertainty. These are the weavers and in a less degree the 
cotton carders ... He (the weaver) is paid at the rate of 
an anna for 5 yards, this quantity representing a day’s work. As 

an instance.I will take the case of Kaza Julalia of 

Usia. This man is seventy years of age. Roza has no land and 
is entirely dependant on the proceeds of his weaving. He and his 
wife are, however, too Old to weave, and lus son cannot do more 
than 5 yards of cloth daily. ...... I question whether 

such a family as this does not know what the meaning of a fast 
is and whether their daily meal is as regular and sufficent as it 
should be. A few suck families could undoubtedly be fund m 
every populous village .'Raza told me that fifty 


years ago he was far better off than he is now and that the consump¬ 
tion of the country cloth had much diminished of late years in 
consequence of the import of European goods." (The italics are 
mine.) 

It is clear from the above description that the weaver is not the 
only pauper existing in a village, but that the carpenter and the 
blacksmith, who in times of harvest are better off, usually live from 
hand to mouth. Raz&’s case brings out not only the pitiable 
condition of the weaving class, but also the fact that competition 
with good9 of foreign manufacture has hod a very baneful effect 
on the home industry. Fifty years ago,* old Rasa said he was for 
better off. Another 33 years that have passed now must have 
made the condition of Raza’s brothers in the profession worse. 

Besides the natural, economic and industrial causes, thrte are . 
certain social causes that have been on incentive to pauperism. 
Many prehistoric customs and forms of a primitive state of existence 
are still in vogue in India. The joint family system of the Hindus, 
for instance, is based on the patriarchal form of family life. 

In this the father of the family being responsible for its upkeep^ the 
system is responsible for producing the drones who would not work 
because they get enough to eat The weakest point of this system 
is that the many depend on the earning power of the few, and on 
the death of these few the many which constitute the family are at 
once reduced to a condition which is near akin to pauperism. 

The seclusion of women is another remnant of barbaric days 
and is still an important feature of Indian feminine life. In Spite of 
all that may be said about the idleness of the fair sex, it coftnot 
be domed that woman is not without her economic value. Among 
the labouring and poor classes in India, while men are employed 
in outdoor work of a harder nature, the women do not only Bpend 
their time in cooking meals and carding cotton ; but some of them 
eam money by weaving tinsel work, by needlework, by picking 
seeds in the fields by cutting and selling grass and wood, by acting 
as midwifes and maidservants. Thus the poor class women earn 
enough for their own maintenance and live quite independent 
of the earning? of the male members of the family. But With the 
introduction of the purdah system the economic value of woman 
has greatly suffered. The rural population is still to a my large 
extent free from this self-imposed bondage, but in largo towns 1 
purdah is regarded as a mark of respectability, and even the 
poorer classes, quite unconscious of its indirect effect on their 
needs, have taken to it. Secluded women, irrespective of their 
social position, become unfit for the hard struggle of the work-#> 
day world; and when the male breadwinner of a poor family which 
has taken to purdah dies, Or is permanently disabled from 
work by age or sickness or accident, its earning power folia to 
{amice puint, in spite of the contributions made by the work of the 
women done in purdah. At any rate the earning capacity of tho 
women without purdah would have been much higher and they 
could not have fallen an easy prey to beggary in bnrqa. j 

Another very sourceful cause of the destitution of Indiana j 
is their love of display shown in spending large sums of money 
on social ceremonials of various kinds. It is not only the rich 
and the well-to-do that hAve to make this false display of wealth on 
such occasions, but the poor and the indigent too have to pour Lihationa 
m honor of this god of custom. The poor and the rich alike spend : 

above their means in all social ceremonials, and consequently have 1 

to fall an easy prey to the Indian Shylocks; and he must be a very f 

lucky man indeed who gets out of their clutches easily or soon. j 

I 

1 

I 

Mushtak Ahmad ZahidjA j 

\ 


Mf. ItoK made the inquiry in iSSS. 
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Short Story. 

Harachand Raja-Ki-Purie :* or the Shilpi’s Talet 

(Recorded in an old manuscript found in the Temple of Biratpur.) 

A man of noble bearing stood’hi the presence of the Hindu 
King of Hindustan in his private audifipce chamber. A scroll was 
in bis hand, and having bowed low, he stood silent. The Emperor 
returned his salute and asked: 

11 Is the design ready, Sir Architect ? ” 

11 Yes, Sire,” said the foreigner, for such he seemed, and handed 
the scroll to the King. His Majesty took it and, unfolding the 
rolls, gazed at it intently in silence for a while. A look of wonder 
and delight passed over his fine features and half rising from his 
seat exclaimed: 

11 It is marvellous I Where got you this design, Sir ? ” 

11 The creations of man—poet, artist, musician or sculptor—are 
all inspired, Sire, but I beheld with my own eyes such a palace- 
only more beautiful, mure marvellous. It was not of human 
workmanship." 

11 It is magnificent; but thou speakest strangely, Sir Architect.” 

II Yes, Sire, for it is a strange talc, and if thou permit test me 
I shall tell it thee.” 

II I would hear it. He seated, Sir,” commanded the King 
pointing to a low seat, “and tell it me now, for this morning I am 
fieo from the cares of woTk and can give thee an hour or sn " 

Bowing low the Architect obeyed, and facing the King began 
his tale 

11 1 knew not kith nor kin, and some marking iny hgbt-colored 
hair and eyes said 1 was a foreigner. But my father was a Hiudu, so 
I was told by the old Rajput who reared mo from childhood. In 
my youth I had a passion for learning and the fine arts and m a few 
years had the reputation of a scholar. I was accomplished, too, in 
Music and Art. It was at this time that Prince Haiish Chandra of 
the Surjya line of Kings engaged me as his tutor and companion. 
We travelled in many distant countries over land and sea. After 
five years spent thus news came of the death of his old uncle who 
was on the throne, and the Prince who was the next heir was called 
to take up the government of his State. We were then in Persia 
and on receiving the news turned ourselves homewards. The Trince 
wan then a young man, handsome and brave, generous and nobie, 
extremely fond of study. The Prince's territories lay beyond the 
plain of Mairta'near the Anivaili Mountains” Uere the King 
exclaimed in a tone of interest: 

14 Dost thou speak of the Mad Prince of Biratpur ? v 

"Yea, your Majesty, and this tale will explain the history of his 
madness as well as the mystery of the design before thee,” answered 
the Architect, and then resumed his tale. 


* The name given to Ihe mirage of Lhe Indian desert by the common folk. 

" Whoever hai the desire to see tirn grandest phenomena ui nature let him 
repair to the plauu of Murt*or Ilwuu and wands before the son rises, ihe fairy 
palace of Haracharala, infinitely grander And more imposing than a sunrise on 
the Alpine Helvetia, which alone may compete with the Chittram of the Desert M 
—Tod’s Rajasthan. 

One version of the many btorles about Raja llarachand, or Haruh Chandra of 
the Sujya line of Kings, an ancestor of Rama, is that on aercrant of hu great 
virtues he ascended bodily Into Heaven, but descended again and remained in 
mid air.' His fall 4 a attributed to his pride in relating his own good deeds on 
entering Heaven. 

f SHilpl—architect or workman. 


44 When W6 crossed the river Sutlej and came to the borders Of 
the great Indian Desert we found a cavalcade of horses and camels 
and men with provisions and tents awaiting out coming in order to 
escort us across the Desert. They were the loyal subjects of the 
Prince brought hither by his faithful old Dewan, Dharam Singh. 
Saluting and greeting him as their liege lord they awaited hie 
commands. The shadows of evening were fast falling on the city 

of S_ where we had halted and it was resolved that we should 

begin our journey across the desert at dawn We pitched our tents 
therefore under the shade of some trees. 

41 The Prince who had left his country some years ago was eager 
to know all the tidings, so he and the old Dewan talked far into the 
night At morn we got ready for our journey and were soon 

moving. The city of S-was left far behind and only the vast 

expanse of the desert looking like a calm white sea in the pale 
light of the rising sun met our eyes. The oases became less 
frequent and only a few bushes here and there or a stunted 
tree could be seen. 

II At dusk, hot and weary, we halted at an oasis where there was 
a collection of huts and after partaking of food rested for the night. 
Thus we journeyed for days and days and sometimes before the 
break of dawn a floating mirage, transient but lovely, met our gaze. 
Embattled lowers, lakes And shady groves, lofty palaces and temples 
lay suspended on the horizon till the ’sun in his might’ dispersed 
the vision. It underwent a thousand transformations and we halted 
often to gaze m rapt wonder at this marvel of nature. To the 
Prince who had left his country when quite a lad this 4 Chittram of 
the Marustbali ’ seemed to have a great fascination. 

11 At last we came io the plains of Manta and there being no 
oasis in sight wc decided to spend the night under a group of bare 
stunted trees Huge masses of *and-clouds ever moving could be 
seen and in the distance looked like waves of the sea. Soon 
darkness settled on the silence and solitude of the desert. After 
midnight the shrill cry of a bird awoke us all. The moon was setting 
and the night not spent yet. As we all arose and came out a 
beautiful mirage burst on our view. At first it seemed to be veiled 
in mist, slowly it became transparent ; and then as if touched by the 
enchanter’s wand it was revealed to us in its full beauty, 1 Ah J 
how beautiful,' exclaimed the men. f It is Harachand Raja-Ki- 
Purie, his city and palace floating in mid air 11 It was beautiful 
indeed! 

11 A palace of white marble glittered in the lingering rays 
of the silver moonlight The architecture seemed stupendous, 
grand and such as we had never seen before or since. 
A town with towers and temples lay beyond, while a beautiful lake 
encircled by shady trees seemed to ho before it. 

14 Motionless and silent I stood and gazed enchanted at tots 
lovely vision, when an exclamation from the Pnnce made me turn 
away my eyes from it, and I looked at him. 

14 An earnest startled look was in his eyes which were fixed on 
the mirage, He stood as if spellbound, and then with a wdden 
movement turned from us, leaped on to his house, and rode acral 
the sands towards it. 

III Maharaj, Maharaj,’ I colled, 'where goes* thou alone—it fe 
the chittram of the desert, a vision of the air I ’ 

11 But he seemed not to hear arid jrode on more swiftly, while' I 
followed on my horse, shouting and calling. All oUr men stood in 
silent astonishment while Dharam Singh gesticulated wildly. Signing 
to them to wait there I rode on, folloirieg the Prihce. ■ Our borps 
seemed to have gamed supernatural powers and moved On the 
heavy sands with the same speed as on the plains I The hjjtoge, 
instead of receding frota us as I had expected ft to, seetbedHo have 
come nearer, and we soon come dose to the lake tth the other date 
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of which *M lha palace. A broad path ran along its banks towards 
it The Prince had not once turned his head, nor did he seem to 
be OWtre of my presence, He seemed impdlod by some irresistible 
power. As n osme to the margin of the lake my hone came to a 
standstill and refused to go an, further. Some unknown power 
seemed to force me back too and I rode back slowly a few steps and, 
diunounting, tied my horse toatree, resolving to spend the night there 
and see what happened. I was too bewildered to think calmly, and 
resting against the tree watched the Prince disappearing under 
a magnificent sculptured gateway. Fatigued with the heat and long 
journey of the day I lay down while a cool breeze wafted from over 
the lake booed me. No human being was in sight j no sound was 
beard; all was silent as death; and soon an overpowering drowsiness 
came over me and I feel asleep 

M Suddenly I awoke. The noise of men and women, music and 
rejoicing, shouts and cries reached my ears and, wonder of wonders, 
the palace was a blase of light I Garlands of lamps hung on the 
trees, from the arches and gateways, and shone from doors and 
windows. It was & scene from fairyland The spot where I 
rested was deserted Brilliantly lighted boats derked with flowers 
glided about on the surface of the lake Men and women gaily 
dressed were on it. The Prince was nowhere to be seen. 
A boat glided by and a man or noble bearing richly attired 
exclaimed in Sanskrit: 

" 1 Truly our Princess has won a noble brdegroom. Long live 
Prince Harish Chandra! 1 

“ I sat bewildered and amazed wondering at these strange words, 
staring at the mysterious scene before me in silence. Soon the 
first blush of Dawn overspread the sky, a grey mist seemed tn 
enshroud the palace and its surroundings ; and as the sun appeared 
in the sky in its youth and glory, the whole scene shimmered and 
quivered and then vanished I From the fast disappearing mist 
Prince Harish Chandra came galloping forth on his horse and 
halted near me. Dismounting slowly he fell in a heavy swoon 
on to the ground. Only the wide expanse of the desert meeting 
the blue vault of heaven on all sides was around us I I raised 
the Prince's head on to my knee and looked on his face. Suddenly 
a beautiful ring on his finger arrested my eye A large and 
brilliant diamond such I have never seen flashed and glittered 
like a star. More aaaced than ever I drew it off gently and put 
into my vest. Thus 1 sat for some time when I saw our little 
cavalcade approaching us. They came near and Dharam Singh 
questioned me in Low tones. I told th^rn that the young Prince, 
fascinated and lured by the vision, had ridden towards it like 
many a traveller and had at last lain down exhausted. 1 deemed 
it prudent to be silent about our strange adventure. When the 
tun was high in the heavens the Prince awoke and sat up His 
face was pale. He gazed around in a dazed way and passed 
his hand over his eyes. Then turning to me ne said in low tones, 

4 Friend, 1 had a strange dream last night' 

11 'Dreams are always strange for they come from another 
world.' 1 replied. 'Come, Prince, it is time to begin our 
journey; instates.' 

Without a word he arose, dressed and ate, and we resumed 
our journey. The Prince was singularly silent aP day, a thoughtful 
dreamy look cm his face, add at times be gazed around in a dazed 
manner. Towards evening the city of Biratpur could be seen 
tq*the distance for we were now in the Prince's domains. At night 
we halted at an oasis and pitched our tents. 1 lay awake, h o wev er , 
tvondering at the strange experience of the previous rfight Had 
net the ring been in my vest I would have thought it all a dream. 

H After midnight theiPrince started up from his sleep, exclaiming, 

• j come I I comer and rising at once mounted his horse and 
rode forth. I rose too, and on coming out was amazed to see the 
tame beautiful palace at some distance ftomifi. We soon reached the 
same take, but freight I rode on without' any impediment. The 
Prince aligtad near a pillar and tied hi* house. I did the same. 


'The palacef was deserted and silent that night hot brilliantly 
Plum mated From courtyard to garden, through halls and 
corridors, balconies end chambers, the Prince wandered, I following. 

11 1 gazed enraptured at the elaborately sculptured marvel* 
ious designs and at the diversified architecture of the structure. 

I marvelled at the stones, each one carved delicately and 
laid skilfully I looked in awe and wonder at its majesty and 
grandeur and its simplicity and loveliness. The walls were 
inlaid with beautiful stones of all colours and gems and 
pearls, m exquisitely intricate designs. It Was all engraved on 
my memory never to be effaced. The skill of the Shilpi could go 
no further 1 Being an artist myself and a true lover of Art, 

I forgot the Prince and everything in my rapt admiration, till I was 
startled by the sound of a voice speaking. I saw the Prince stand¬ 
ing on a balcony near by with a lovely maiden by hfa side. Lovely 
beyond human dreams,—with a beauty and sweetness such Si 
enthral the hearts of men, and make all who behold long for it. A 
face from which the pure soul shone forth. She was speaking in 
the Sanskrit language, her voice heavenly in its sweetness. 

111 This is the palace of thy fathers, Prince, and I come a bride 
as I have done since all age ; but we part to-night for ever! 

Thus have we met and loved only to part again and agaizt since 
thousand* of years For it is written in the Book of Fate that 
our meeting shall be brief and transient like a flash of lightnings 
and then we shall part to meet and love again in another lifay 
only to be severed and lost again in a great yearning such as True 
and Pure Love alone knows. Thus it will be from life to life till 
by the greatness of our love and the yearning of our hearts our 
twin souls shall be one 11 

" She ceased, her voice dying away Ike the vibrations of muric. 

Then the Prince answered , 1 1 mind not to be freed from thta mortal 
frame if each life has tktc for my love, beloved.' I 

11 Farewell, my lord; I may not stay longer, dhe aaad. Be 

EVince held out his arms as if to dasp her, but at that instant the 

lights went out, a mist hid them from my eyes * a n d aH Wanfahiedl j 

The sun had risen on the boundless desert and the Frinoa My i 

near me iu a heavy swoon. 

Our companions were advancing towards ns. The Prince slept 
nil noon. Then he awoke, and without so much as looking at WS 
rose, and mounting his horse turned its head in the oppoan 
direction to our route ana rode forth. 

> ( Whither dost thou nde alone, Prince P 1 1 mfced, fbHowicf 
quickly. 

"‘To seek my bride!' he replied,and spurredhiifaeed on. 

We all followed. Silently the Prince rode through the desert, wander¬ 
ing in all directions nil at dusk, hot and weary, he tamed to vs, aaked I 
fee food, ate, and lay down to sleep. 

<f By the light in his eyes I knew that Reason had left him 
and that kt had gome mad*" < 

" ( The evil spirit of the Maruathali has driven ttaF rigy mad,’ 
said our men.” 

The Architect paused in his tale, and in a voice which shook ' 
with emotion exclaimed - i 

11 Ah ray poor Fnnce, to be thus bereft of reason in thy youth 
and strength—while a throne and loyal subjects awaited to welcome 

thee! Life, thou art ever a mystery to man \ 19 He then con tu rned_ 

11 For days and days he roved about thus till Hunger, which is 
the greatest of all desires in the human fnune^aye, greater even than 
love and hate, sorrow and joy, overpowered him, and Sleepy kind 
nurse of man, took him to her breast 

" At last thus wandering he reached his own capital, but it was 
naught to him. Five yean have passed since and prill the Prince ! 

wanders about unceasingly, aimlessly, sometimes in silence, tome- 1 

times muttering in low tones. The throne lies vacant, for his stater, j 
the next, of kin is but a child. His sorrowing subjects have always 
a guard of men equipped with teats and provisions who follow him 
about in his aimless wanderings. May the God of his fathers release 
the weary spirit from its wandering frame! 11 
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^^The Architect paused awhile, then raid: 11 This, Sire, is raj 
tftle. I have tried to reproduce as faithfully as 1 can the magnificent 
stmctttfe I saw and entered id the desert of Rajasthan. Thou 
knowest now that it is not of mortal thought.” 

11 Thy story is strange indeed, Sir Architect,” said the Kin& 
11 but I believe thee. No human architect could have planned it. 
Yet human hands shall erect this fairy, palace and neither money 
nor labour shall be withheld,” said the Hindu King, rising in his 
enthusiasm. 11 When years go by apd generation after generation 
rule this land it will stand erect in its Ibeauty and grandeur and men 
of all nations will gaze and wonder!" 


The magnificent edifice still stands erect and noble, defying 
Time, marvellous in the beauty of its design, wonderful in the skill 
displayed in its structure, having a simplicity, chasteness and 
grandeur combined, such as no other land possesses. 

There was no chronicle left to tell men of the Sftipi—the 
master mind which derigoed and carried it out. Men of all nations 
come to this land of a mysterious unknown past, to gaze and wonder 
at it. And now after ages has the mystery been revealed 1 

Snenalata Sin. 

Selection. 

Wagons of Warmth. 

Bv a Justice or tub Peace. 

Thebe were five of us on the magistrates' bench this particular 
winter’s morning—mainly successful business men and professional 
gentlemen. On my right was a manufacturer, who said he had been 
so frequently "taken in" by workmen whom be had helped that 
he was now convinced the poor were a bad lot. fl Any man," lie 
remarked, "who was thrifty and temperate could make his way 
in these days." He therefore spent a lot or his time in giving 
his workmen opportunity both to be thrifty and to hear him dis¬ 
course on the virtues of temperance On my left was our chair¬ 
man, a living proof that quite a lot of alcohol may Hail to make some 
people poor. This gentleman had just delivered a homily on the 
evils of intemperance to a "drunk and incapable,” whom he dis¬ 
charged on condition that he signed the pledge. 

Then, in response to their names being called, five desperadoes 
trooped from the well of the court to the defendants' rail. The 
clerk read out a charge uf 11 trespassing upon the railway and 
thereby endangering their lives” The desperadoes were each 
dressed in a short, shabby, and dirty frock, and when they heard 
the charge read ovdr—not a word of which could they understand, 
our clerk being an educated man—-they stoic timid glances at each 
other with eyes like those of the captured hare. 

The first and only witness was the watchman, who swore 
that the desperadoes had crossed the railway, line, by the colliery 
where he was employed, to pick coal from the refuse heap. u A 
great deal of damage is done by the prisoners and others, yer 
worships, n he testified, u an 1 we misses a lot o' coal froth the wagons 
on the line.” It would seem tbit our watchman, when at home 
with his wife and bairns, was as murh of a human being as most 
people ; but having been given great trouble to watch and catch 
these desperate defendants, he degenerated on this occasion into 
a mere watchman So he volunteered the advice that 11 small 
fines won't no use, yer worships, they wanted making an example 
on." For which, the Chairman, as a reward for his consideration, 
gave him a peremptory " Silence 1 ” 

11 would appear, also that our Chairman, a 11 man about town,” 
who on more than one occasion had been "taxi-ed*' home limp 
from his clubt to appear a few hours later the same morning, sitting 
in judgment on those who couldn't afford taxis, was nevertheless 


something of a human being. He gaxed on the defendants—gW* 
n to 14 yean of age; five startled dirty, little fawns; budding 
sources of the future race. Had he one of the children in Ida 
arms, the throbbing little bosom would have driven from the man 
all the magisterial consequence. 

"Are the fathers of these—uh—children here? Has your 
father come with you, Ellen Jones. 

" Please sir, I J ave no father.” 

"God bless my soul! Constable] Where are the parents of 
these children ? 11 

They’re 'ere, y'worships. Only two of them 'ave fathers. One 
of them is working, and the mothers of the other four are 'ere present" 

14 Let the parents stand behind the—the—ah children, then." 

There then emerged, rrom the body of the court, a sad 
procession to the defendants' rail—four careworn, poverty-stricken, 
be-shawled women, and one weakly man. They may or may not 
always have treated their children well; but now, at least, one 
father and four mothers were glad to be near their children, and 
the children, perceptibly responded when they felt upon their 
■boulders the touch of their only protectors. 

A catechism of the parents revealed stories of grim struggle 
with "the wolf", stones told apathetically and hopelessly, os 
from those lo whom misery was a commonplace and no mitigation 
of offence against the law. The father who was working was in 
kittle better case, as he had secured work only that morning after 
months of unemployment Some of the children had gone un- 
commanded to the refuse heap to join the others in A 

little warmth Their little fingers, surely fashioned to pluck prim¬ 
roses and summer flowers, hod become grimed and hardmed, 
whilst a black and, alas! unenlightened resentment against a world 
which refused the barest comfort to those who, to them, were the 
best in all the world, was deforming their young souls. 

I looked along the bench There was not one of the cleaned- 
groomed five of us who was not much more deeply s tained time 
these superficially soiled lilies of childhood. 

We retired. 

"Weill What can we do, gentlemen?” inquired the 
Chairman. “ This is an exceedingly dangerous practice, you know, 
besides there being a lot of coal stolen.” 

The five J. P.’s became human beings and decided that the 
children could scarcely be punished, but that the practice moat 
be discouraged. The Head Constable was interviewed; *it was 
arranged that the fine we were about to impose should not be 
enforced, and we returned to court. 

Buzz, buzz, hum-ra-m, hum. 

" Sdcnce I Silence in court 1 ” 

The solicitors, reporters, officials, etc., respectfully stood until 
we five criminals had taken our seats on the bench. 

The Chairman spoke. 

"The magistrates have taken into consideration all tbb 
mitigating circumstances in these eases and find themselves 
compelled to fine each of the defendants s/6 and costa” 

The children and parents were told they might go horn #* 
They went—, lo the same empty cupboards and the same cheeriest 
fireplaces, near the same colliery refuse heaps beyond the same 
railway line where the wagons of warmth were. 

The bench went to lunch, just a plgjn aOk|iy—roast chicken 
or fish with vegetables, followed by biscuits and cheese, toil 
rounded off with coffee, or whisky, and dpi*. One Justice of 
the Peace dunk home, avoiding the main thoroughferes, He 
addressed a Socialist meeting that night They said he spoke 
bitterly. 
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The Tom Coat: An Unfortunate Affair. 

There were four persona concerned in this affair : little Mabel 
Moflatt, just arrived from the country on a visit to her invalid aunt; 
Adolphus Thompson; the object of the affections of Adolphus 
Thompson, and the cab-runncr 

Little Mabel Moffatt’s four-wheeler drew up at a certain house in 
a quiet street in Kensington, lhe cab-runner appeared from 
nowhere in particular, and earned her trunk upstair - Little Mabel 
gave him a sixpence) and then, because he looked fierce and said it 
wasn'l enough, she gave him another Little Mabel’s aunt's inaid 
then offered to shut the front dooi out you cannot shut u front 
dooi when a cab-runncr’s l?g is planted across the threshold Thu 
cab-runncr proposed to withdraw the obstacle on the receipt of a 
third cun, but Mabel’s spirit rose, and sue declined to give it. Then 
the cao-runner began to embroider liis lemarks. The four-wheeler 
had rolled away, and no male being was in sight but the cab-runner. 
I have said that it was a quiet street 

Adolphus Thompson cam e round the comer suddenly. He was 
on his way to Kensington G ardens, because lie thought it more inan 
likely that the object of bis affections might he on her way there also. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, he parted mil to the cab ninne. 
that his nether limb was out of its proper environment. The 
cab-ruimur, who hid Lost all patience, replied by aiming a blow at 
his head Adolphus had just time to duck his heid and receive the 
full impact of the blow on his silk hat. The unexpected dislodg- 
itirtit of his head gear irritated him so seriously that he flung himself 
upon the cab-runncr. 

The cab-runner was the bulkier, but Adolphus Thompson was 
the winer. For some fifty seconds—it seemed far longer to little 
Mabel Moflatt—they swayed to and fro upon the threshold. Then 
they fell with a crash, and rolled down the steps on to the pavement. 
As they rolled over and over, there was the sharp and discordant 
sound of rending cloth. When they reached the pavement Adolphus 
was on top, with has two hands firmly clutching the gullet of the 
^Hnmncr, and his frock-coat split from waist to collar. 

It was a fortunate thing that at this precise moment a 
policeman came upon the scene, because Adolphus was able 
to give the cab-runner m charge for assault and battery. He 
would certainly have lifted his hat to little Mabel Moflatt, who 
was overwhelming him with gratitude and commiseration, had it 
been upon his head. But it was not j it was in the gutter. It 


had been raining, and there was a good deal of muddy water 
in Lhe gutter, too 

Adolphus Thompson may be pardoned if the note of conviction 
was not conspicuously present in his repeated assurances to* 
little MAbel Moflatt that it was nothing, that it was quite a pleasure, 
Lbat wrestling wasn't bad fun, but that it might be as well to leam 
the Japanese kind with an eye to future emergencies. He got 
away at las* , and feeling that the state of his attire was scarcely 
up to Lhe standurd uf Kensington Gardens, he determined to 
go home and repair damages 

He was a shy man sensitive and punctilious. He knew 
in his heart of hearts that the one thing that he could never forghre 
was ndicule The objecL of his affections possessed, unhappily, 
a keen sense of the ludicrous Ai the comer of the next street, 
oifting to a miscalculation of Lime—as fate would have it—the 
two found themselves face to face 

Unaware of the full extent of the damage which his frock- 
coat had received, Adolphus knew that the condition of his hal 
was quite abnormal He turned, with the instinct of the self- 
conscious, to fly Then it was that the object of his affections 
beheld the total ruin of the irock-coat, and gave way to a fit of 
unseasonable merriment 

l Jo not see that anyone got much out of this occurrence. 
It is true that the cab-runner got a term of seclusion from his 
fellow-men, but tie did not value it. As to Adolphus Thompson 
, and the object of his affections, it is feared among their friends 
that they arc permanently estranged. 

On the whole, little Mabel Moffatt got most. Adolphus 
Thompson is her hero. In the retirement of her rural home 
she hourly goes through the scene of that homenc struggle 
If only some happy cliunce would bring him to her 
neighbourhood f 

H, C. Minot in. 

Pelty Larceny. 

(Bv Our Special Kleptomaniac.) 

[Motto.— "Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find it ."—Ripnarole Veda.] 

Member, or women's clubs in Boston, U.S.A., must take their 
cocktails and gin-fizzes while seated. The ladles, on the other h—f 
are determined to stand up for the right to drink in any pnaw^n 
they prefer. 
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Mistress 41 Well, Cooper, what is the weather to be like ? " 

Gardener. 11 Well, Mum, I dunno; but the paper do say 
1 Forecast.'" 


[Captain MacI i wains suggests that men should wear beards 
-out o i regard for the memory of the late King.] 

One haunting dreAd makes me afeard 
To grow this crop of loyal beard. 

Since I’ve been bald fur many a day, 

Will it be old red, or new grey ? 


boy who has just begun to struggle with the intricacies of the 
German language at school, and his feelings towards the country 
concerned grow daily more bitter. 

“ The Church pronounced against polygamy, or, to continue 
the use of the good Anglo-Saxon word, ‘ bigamy. 1 "—London 
Magazine. It's jolly to think that there is always an Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent, even if it’s not quite so forcible as the imported word. 


It costs more to maintain a vice than a family. 


Pknki oi'K has always been an original girl and would never 
do things just " because other people did them." When it came 
to making arrangements for her wedding, her dislike for the purely 
conventional showed itself as usual, and among other things she 
declared that she would have her own favourite hymns sung, or she 
would have none at all* But she could not understand why her 
friends laughed when she announced that one of them was to be 
,J Fight the good fight»” 


You must treat the public as you treat women \ you must tell 
them nothing but what you know they would like to hear. Goethe* 

A spell that would diminish debt may sound like an absurdity 
in the twentieth century Yet the Simplified Spelling Society 
propose to cut it down to " del.” 

Rei» iapr ogam » We are informed that the request tut mixed 
bathing should be allowed in the water which flows round the base 
of the Queen Victoria memorial has been refused. 

Mr. Tast's pacihc proposals have set some of our poets 
rhyming. Peace has its terrors no less than war. 

■* Yrs, Clarence, 1 said the beautiful typist, patting the million¬ 
aire^ scant grey hair, “ I will marry you, but I have one request to 
make." 

11 Name it, my love/’ said thf doting old man. 

" Let me select," she replied, 41 my successor at this desk ,J 

AGkxman statistician has calculated that, roughly, tlirn. arc 
1,300,000,000,000 bees in the world. It is, of course, impnssihlc to 
give the exact figures, as so many persons hide their bee 1 , in their 
bonnets. 

Japanese pali-mts, we arc told, aie ne\er asked Tor fees. They 
pay, unasked, *jus* what they can afford. That is, of course, after 
the deduction of funeral expenses. 

The Coronation is eclipsing everything this year. The Gov¬ 
ernment expedition which went to the South Pacific to observe the 
eclipse of the sun only succeeded in obtaining some photographs 
of the Corona* 

"Nearly everybody m London seemed to be present at the 
ball which Mr. Ludwig Neumann gave for his nieces at tjie 
Ri it,'*—Evening News* 

Then some of the six nulli on must have gone uninvited. 


We are glad to see that the present occupant of the Woolsack 
has kept his wool on and declined the back. 

Professor Siepir suggests that, with a view to bringing about 
a better understanding between the two countries, the study of the 
German language should be promoted in England It is dangerous, 
of course, to generalise from a particular instance, but we know a small 


11 There is a period in a woman’s life when she thinks of 
nothing but dress .' 1 

11 What period is that ? ” 

“ From the cradle to the grave." 


St UotolphN College at Oxford—I will not give its real 
name—is, to put it mildly, a fast college. 1 lie other night an 
undergraduate gave a champagne supper, and one of his intimates 
remonstrated with him on the needless extravagance of such a 
proceeding. 11 A bowl or two of punch would have done just as 
well," he said “ I daresay it would, 11 retorted the devotee of the 
credit system, 41 but where was I to get the ready money for the 
lemons ? " 


Irrevkreni Youth 11 1 suppose if they offered you one of 
those Veto Peerages you’d swallow the insult?” 

Pompous Radical (his uncle by marriage) : 11 1 hope I should 

be prepared to make any sacrifice fui my country’s welfare, no 
matter what it cost me 


ALL GIRLS. 
A Protest 


Sir,—I wish as a man to record an injustice to men and to 
lodge a complaint against theatre-managers and dramatists— 
whichever of them it is that gives new plays their titles. 


My grievance is that the impression conveyed by these titles is 
that only women are interesting on the stage. Go to any play 
yon like and you will find that the men in it are ns important as 
the women , and yet if the title is to be trusted, women, and only 
women are involved. How often does a man get into the title ? I 
ask you One did recently—in "The Man from Mexico”—and 
before that wn had u A Man’s Shadow” and "The Man from 
Blankley’s;" but how few and far between I Look at the plays 
oi the moment in any newspaper. The first to catch the eye ra 
11 Quaker GirL” Girl, you observe. Why not Quaker Boy ? Because 
(1 am told) no one would then go to see ir I True ' but what an 
injustice to man, equal to any of the so-called injustices to women 
of which we hear so much—too much. Then “Peggy,” then 
<k I*dy Patricia," then " Doll’s House," then “Fanny’s First Play " 
(why not 14 George’s Last Play ” for example ?), then 11 Cousin Kate,” 
then 11 The Girl in the Train "—always girls, you notice. There are 
men in this train too—otherwise there would be no drama (there 
isn’t very much anyway)—but do you suppose it ever occurred to 
the author or manager to name it after them ? Never 1 And what 
had come before it ? 11 The Girls of Gotteuberg,” 14 The Shop 
Girl," 41 The Balkan Princess.” 11 The Dollar Princess,” 41 The Merry 
Widow ” (are widowers never merry, then ?), u The Wotoaii in the 
Case,” and myriads more. 


Girls, girls, girls—that is the rule; and the nauseous part of 
it is (as I must admit) that the rule was drawn up by men* There 
is no esftiit de corps. Hilt is what England wants— e&tt it corps. 



I am, yours, ett., 

An Interothco Man. 
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NOTICE . 

When writing to the Manager please 
quote your Register Number\ hut not 
C — 596, which is the number uf the 
paper in the Fbst Office. 

We hm>e received many comp faults 
from subscribers about non-receipt of 
the paper and have forwarded them to 
the Rbstmastei- General, who is very 
kindly holding an inquire We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
the fbslmader-General of their Circle, 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made The date of the missing 
issue should he gn*en in every tase 
A postal complaint does not require a 
postage stamp, if the words “ Postal 
Complaint ” are written on the envelope 
It our subscribers 1 0-operate with us 
we hope to check this growing evil 
very soon 7 HE MANAGER 


THE PAPER 

— FOR- 

ADVERTISERS 

F« nta aftlr to:—MANAGER, 
“The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


(j- MUNDAMEL (ju 

Prepared according Co the formula of 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Shamndln J. SulemanL 
late Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. 

Beat Eabmestioa for lojarict. 

The Great Household Remedy for liuuriea 
of eU Idnde to Man, Horae, Bollock, etc. 
It Stops bleedhf blatantly and wound 
HeaU very rapidly without Pus beift| 
formed. 

Always keep with you 11 Mundamel" in the 
house, play grounds, and when travelling, as 

it fives immediate relief from liuuriee. 

Ip be h*i>i al — 

Samanta Bio Chemical Pharmacy, 

]6. Upper Clntpor Koad, Calcutta. 
M r Madon l Co., 

24, Abdur Rahman Street, Horn hay 
Muty.iL A Co , Station Road, Hyderabad 
l 4 - A Th. Costa \ Co , Ilyderahad (Sind) 
Esabhai Helmihhai, Kanpil, Sural. 

G. N. Hakim, Kuopura, Baroda 

Sated Brother*, Rod Rood, Ahncdabad. 


Tha Miihwarah.-V Mr, historical literary and 
economic, illu&tniinl monthly magurine uf tint lest than 
70 page*, giving uoi teas Ilian lour illuMraiionn every 
month The articles jiuUihHmI are the best oprriinsna 
of Urdu The no, nun devoted to Poetry u alwA>n 
goad Palrortiwd tiy |r idtng Indian Gentlemen 
Annual Kulwa-ipuon R&. a I o only 
Single copy a 4 a 

Edited bp—NOULAVI 3YED YAKUB-AL-HASAN 

f-at fun be r particulars write 10 ilie Manager, 

fna Masiiwahaii, Jebbuipert, t P 


r i -1 JbOl-- 

Urdu Trjtnskit'on >il Prof. VamLury's 

Western Culture in Eastern Lands 

(Brail III) Willi Portia.!'. ol Prof. Vain Wry and 
If. H. The Aga Khan lo whom 'hg Imok is 
dedicated b> -/ \V \R OM A R, r a., 

Td hr had nl— Price Re. 2-0. 
The Dntjr Book Depot, Aligarh. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical x 
Correspondence Fib. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books. 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted. 

Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to an enlightened Indian Nobleman. 
Willing to travel if necessary. Apply 
to a< Seuex," c/o Manager this paper. 
Highest references furnished. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latu Words and Phrases 

Umd in Leage’s Roman Private Law 

By 

Mr. Mo a mm Ali, BA. (Oxoo.), Bar.-at-Law, 

of Rena sad Ea yfah Lew 
st the Patna Law Celkge, BenkSpore. 

Price JO Annas. 

To be had at— 

fl» Office of “The Comrade,’’ 

109, Kpon Street, 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Household Furniture 

“A Speciality." 

“ Bedroom Suites ” | 

44 Dining Room Suites ” 

M Drawing Room Suites" 

“ Occasional Chairs ” 1 

Eetimatea submitted for the complete 
furnishing and decorating of Residences. 

We also supply Every Description Ol D 17 
of Household Furniture on BA 1 IV El • 


Complete Catalogue of Houeehold 
and Office Furniture on application. 

HIRE TERMS MODERATE 


New and 
Artutic 
Designs. 
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wanted 

_ CANVASSERS 

Apply for terns toMANAGER, 
“The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA- 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Coamiitton, Travelling, 

Advertising, and Indenting Agency. 

Mofussil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices We can pur 
chase the some things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

fVntt to - 

S. H. BED1L, 

Man AC is, Musi km Communion Aufn<y, 
R os It an Buildings Bellasu R*>ad, 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work- 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants C!an send you anything 
from a pin 10 a motor car at cheaper 
rates than yon could buy direct from 
Bombay Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO., 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS 



HAKIM'S NATURAL TABLOIDS. 

Lnurilv made til harmless ami nnmu.uis 
indu'd it nli \ rt liahk* runedv for diabetes 
.mil kidnn iruubli of every kind Remove 
aecmiml ifcd L'rir Ami uml tliortnij'hlv lR aise, 
risture nnd mvi|»or.ile kid.toys Pricr, Re 18 
per pluv.I nf 16 PoSil‘Vf '1 L'vtr .1 

kAAllAl K I (A.vIM, 

\i ur .tnd t/nwn Mulitfl A'suiiiitiun, 
AV, /! urf, A«/, /tomboy 

J Air. 


Dinapore Railway Accident. 

FOR SALE PI iu(os of the Railway 
Accident lictwren Neorn and Suhsopore, 
K 1 R , 111 5th April 1911 Prices set of 
6 view*, pwUard sire, and rahinU size, 
innun In and tkjst finish. Ks 0, Each view 


Head Office —133, Fiwre Road, Fort. 
Boh hay. 

Brooch i-Miapal, Kathiawar 
Talfiphtc Addiwi i-^AIIg." Bombay. 


jiosLcrtrd Eire. V 3 ; .md cabinet si re, irmantcd 
and licit firnsh, Re 1 - 1 . Postage extra 

Apply to- K. BEHARL 

Sodioopora, E. I. R., 

Diet. Patna. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 

*> CALCUTTA <*» 


To be puUiihed shortly 

ESSAYS: 

Indian and Islamic 

BY 

S. Khuda Bukhah, M.A. 


Prica 5/ or 6' not. 

LoNUO!., Wr. I'ROUSTIIAIN & CO, 
bfarrh tqn Oiuntal PubHsktrs. 

Ordrrs will ht waved at — 

“ The Comrade " Office, 

10*. Ripen SMA CALCUTTA. 


Parsons & 

Repairs to all kinds of Fire-arms and 
Bond Instruments, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchant^ Contractors and 
Auctioneers, 
jo 4 *ii 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to push the sale 
of “The Comrade." For terms. 

Communicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


The late Principal of Doueton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles') School, Bhopal, CL, is 

at present ope* to engagement Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to 41 Omega , 4 
t'o Manager, ‘The Comrade” 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced\ 
3 

Communicate with 

M. c/o The Manager 

of “ The Comrade," 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


WANTED SITUATION 

by a Second Clans Mechanical Engineer 
and graduate of the Aligarh College 
KW terms write to — 

ALI AllMED KHAN, b.a. (Ahg.), 
Bash Danish* and an, 

/ulfyaMur Ctty. 


FOB HJULAIU. MFLUORA ft Ml 

Um BaiHwalb's Agua Mlatura or Pflh, a* 

DATL1 WALLA'S TONIC PILLS cure Narw 
ExhauiOcn and Contlltoiwnal Wok nets, Ife 
BA? 11 WALLA'S TOOTH POWDttt h vWi- 
flcallf made of Native and Englkh Xp such u 
Muyaphal end CwbonR Add H. PAl 4/^ ’ 

BATUWALLAS RINGWORM OINTMENT JU 4. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSO IV Dt A L 
Bad!walla, Worii Uhontory, Ladar. Bontay. 


Matrimonial.— A. young Sunai 
Muhammadan, M.A., Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, of a Syed and respectable family, 
intends contracting marriage alliance 
in the family of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Banister or High Government official 
of Pehir or up-country. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications common to 
the sex is desirable in the bride. All 
communications will be treated as 
strictly confidential. For particular* 
please communicate VUb A. B. c/o 
The Manager, 44 The COMRADE," 
109, RipofbStreet, Calcutta. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

Present discontent. 


MOHAMED ALI, b.a. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 



To 6c had hom 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADE,” 

109, RIPON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES OP MATERIAL SENT ON REQUEST. \ ? 

Agmti .—SAMUEL FUZE 4k CO, LTD, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, KARACHI ^ 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou ha&t, that all may share 
Be hold, proclaim it everywhere 
They only live who dare 1 


— M(*rrts. 
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The Manager will he much of tigfd if those uf out readers who 
hare hem receiving copies of this paper as spec miens will kindly 
notify whether they wild; to become subscribers or not Tk%* is 
so ItUlr to ask that We feel sure they wtU ''imply with the Manager's 
request. 

We are happy to say that an * ow in a position to supply 
11 7he Comrade " to Muhammadan students who apply to us during 
the month of June at the reduced rate of Rs, 2 etwy three 
months paid in advance and tn twH-MosUm students at the srtll 
fewer rate of Rs J every sir months. 


The Week. 


Imperial Conference. 

Mr. Fisher niov»ad a resolution regretting that the Dominions 
had not been consulted in reference lo the Declaration of London 
and said that such Consultation while not weakening the Motherland, 
would strengthen the Dominions and make them feci that they were 
sharers in everything done for the best interests of the Empire, 

Mr. Asquith defended the Convention, explaining its advantages 
a^d answering objections. 

Sir Edward Grey said the only thing tp secure safety in war 
lime was the supremacy of the British Navy. That being main¬ 
tained die other points were of comparative insignificance. Con¬ 
sumption with the Dominions would h^e.been difficult as they 


lud not been consulted about the Hague Conference and the Prize 
Court Convention The Government, saitl Sir Edward, entirely 
agreed that the Dominions ought to be consulted They would be 
consulted before the nevt Hague Conference and consulted automa¬ 
tically about everything arising therefrom. No complaint would be 
possible in future There weic, however, some cases of treaties 
vhere it would be exceedingly difficult to consult the Dominions, 
but so far as was possible the Government would do so. 

Sir Wilfrid I^auner said that as regarded non-commercial treaties 
the consull ition 01 the Dominions might lie most embarrassing. 
Thu Imperial views and those of the Dominions might differ The 
consultation nf the Dominions on a matter possibly leading to war 
would imply the necessity of the Dominions taking part in the war. 
S11 Wilfrid said it would be better to trust entirely to the discretion of 
the Imperial Government Canada supported the Declaration. 

fho Imperial Conference agreed to the resolution of Sir Joseph 
Ward that the Declaration of London should be ratified. The 
Australian Delegates, while concurring, abstained from voting. 

In the ifuuse of Commons Mr. Lloyd asked if the Govern¬ 
ment would ask the opinion of the Imperial Conference as to the 
Advisability of more direct representation of India at the neat 
Conference. Mr Asquith said he did not propose to do so Repre¬ 
sentation by the Secretary of State for India met all reasonable 
requirements. 

According to the official report of the Imperial Conference 
Mr. Pi'her on Friday moved that it was advisable in the interests 
both of Great Britain and of the Dominions to support the efforts 
being made to favour Hnush manufactures and shipping. 

Mr Pearce pointed out that in 1906 the Commonwealth pro- 
loosed to give a preference to British manufactures brought in 
British ships manned by Britishers. The Royal Assent was 
withheld on Lhc ground that the proposal conflicted with certain 
treaties The Commonwealth thought it its duty to assist British 
shipping to compete with its subsidised rivals, and the Imperial 
Government might denounce the provisions of treaties preventing 
this, lie admitted that ships carrying lascars were excluded from 
the preference, but the question might be discussed quite apart from 
that matter, which was not the ground for the rejection of the 
proposal. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton said it was not merely a question of 
denouncing treaties. The matter must be considered in the Light of 
British shipping throughout the world. Our trade elsewhere might 
be seriously affected. 

Sir Willnd Laurier gave notice of a motion requesting the 
Imperial Government to negotiate with the countries in the question 
with a view to enabling the Dominions to withdraw from the 
operations of a Treaty without irapanng that Treaty in respect to the 
rest of the Empire. Further discussion on the subject was post¬ 
poned until the i6th instant. 
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On the discussion of the Navigation Laws, Mr. Pearce, Mr. 
Brodeur and Sir Joseph Ward urged that the Colonies should have 
greater powers in dealing with navigation matters. Sir J. Ward 
demanded emphatically liberty to deal with coloured crew*. The 
Dominions should have power to prohibit the employment of Asiatics 
and other aliens wherever they deemed it advisable. 

Mr. Buxton accepted a Resolution declaring the desirability 
of securing uniformity of treatment for'British Shipping and prevent¬ 
ing unfair competition from foreign subsidised ships and of promot¬ 
ing the employment of British spamen in British ships. The 
Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Canada. 

Mm. Fielding, Canadian Minister for Finance, writes to the 
papers deploring the dragging in if the Reciprocity Agreement with 
Amenca into British party politics. Mr. Kidding reproves British 
statesmen for indulging in criticisms of u Dominion Government 
which were not justified by the facts and which in any rase might 
have been left to the Opposition in the Dominion Such attacks, 
says Mr. Fielding do not tend to promote mutual confidence 
essential to Imperiar unity. He corrects the statement made by 
Lord Selborne that this is the first time a part of the Empire will 
enjoy preferential treatment not shared by the rest and quotes five 
previous coses. 

Indian Army, 

Mr. MontaCpU, Undersecretary for Indio, replying to Colonel 
Vote, said His Majesty’s Government did not contemplate any 
reduction of the British forces in India, but was fully prepared to 
consider favourably any proposals the Indian Government might find 
it in their power to make for effecting such readjustments hi native 
units, with a view to economy, a> could be carried out without 
loos of efficiency to the army in India as a whole 

The 7imes, while expressing relief at the announcement that a 
reduction of the British Army in India is not contemplated, views 
with grave misgiving any attempt to *Ml down the army at 
all, whether British or Native, as the present is not the time to 
meddle with dm safety of the Indian Empire The Tuttes is 
reluctant to accept the suggestion that the army which l^ord 
Kitchener reorganised contains troops unsuitable for war, but, if 
a portion ol the Native army is inefficient, the first duty of the 
authorities is to moke it efficient The suggested disbandment of the 
Native troops will not give satisfaction even tn the NAtivc politicians 
who will not welcome steps being taken to deprive their countrymen 
of a chance of an attractive career. We ought, the journal sajs, to 
induce more Indians to serve the King instead of shutting the door 
Upon them. The Times lecalls that the firu Lord Hardinge order¬ 
ed a wholesale disbandment of the Native Army, believing India to 
be tranquil for many years In a few months the country whs plung¬ 
ed in a fierce campaign. ’I he Standard urges that in view of the 
serious neks involved any reductions in the expenditure on the Indian 
Army should be subjected to dose scrutiny Hefei nog to Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson’s statement that Sir O'Moore Creagh had expressed 
his intention to ieduce unnecessary expenditure, the paper jicints 
out that Sir O’Moorc l*ad but recently succeeded a distinguished 
soldier whose aim during the previous seven yeais had been 
to get the utmost value for lhe money spent. Sir ( harles 
Crosthwaite anting in the Times warns against the danger of 
leaving wide areas without garrisons. He says experience has 
taught him that trouble might anse in districts believed to bo 
moat peaceful. It was a corollary to Lord Kitchener’s policy 
that each Laical Government should raise a body of armed police 
sufficiently stong to deal with small emeutes and maintain order 
in default of the regulars. In any case, it was right that the 
Civil Government should dispose of such a force. But there was 
always the risk of leaving large portions to depend on a police not 
well disciplined and inadequately officered Reductions m the Native 
Army could not be made without the abolition of the still remaining 
few smaller cantonments, consequently denuding stilt wider areas. 
As an argument against reduction in the army, the writer refers to 


the annexation of Upper Burma without any addition to the army 
and to the fact that the boundary on the eut and the north-east now 
marches for hundreds of miles with that of China who, he says, bis 
begun to overlay and envelope the Indian Empire since the Tibet 
Expedition. 

Morocco. 

Colonel Gouhaud’s column, assisted by General Dalbiez 
from Fez, reached Fez on 36th May after heavy fighting. 

A telegram from Tangier states that the Sultan has asked 
for a garrison of five thuusand men to be stationed at Fez and 
Mequinez in order to maintain order. The Sultan declares that 
the withdrawal of the French from Fez will be a sigtul for 
revolution 

The correspondent of the Tunes at Tangier wires that 
despite the assurances of immunity by the French and by the 
Maghzen, the fertile district of Limta, outside Fez, was sacked 
and burned on the very eve of the relief of the city by a detach¬ 
ment of Fez garrison commanded by the officers of the French 
Mission. The correspondent adds that eighty women and children 
were publicly sold in the market The Moors under British pro¬ 
tection suffered severe losses. The Sultan appears to be actuated 
by a spirit of vindictive cruelty and the impression created among 
natives in Fez is almost indescribable. 

The 7 tmes explains that the raid on Limta was made 
in consequence of the barbarous cruelty of the inhabitants to the 
French couriers. The sale of women and children is positively 
denied. 

On the arrival of General Moinier the Sultan dismissed his 
Vizier, K 1 Glawi, whose speculations and tyranny have been notori¬ 
ous Nevertheless 11 is thought likely that the tribesmen may 
resent his dismissal as an interference by an Infidel in Moorish 
affairs. 

The Government of Spain has despatched a cruiser-transport, 
carrying two hundred Lolomal infantry, to l^irache as a result of 
threatened disturbances there. 

General Mouner’s column, while operating in the country 
round Fez, was attacked at Kas Elma on the 2nd instant by swarms of 
Moorish hoi semen who charged in the face of heavy rifle and mitrail¬ 
leuse fire to within one hundred yards of the French lines, only 
retiring when dt-cimated. The light lasted eight hours. The 
French lost a Surgeon-Major and three legionaries killed and thirteen 
wounded. The Moorish loss was heavy. 

The German legation at Tangier has been instructed to investi¬ 
gate the circumstances of the expulsion of an expedition representing 
the Mannesmann mining interests from Dcbu by the French. 

Turkey. 

The Times correspondent at Cettingc slates dial the 
Mirdites, the most powerful of the Albanian tribes, who h^vo 
remained neutral up to the present, have attacked the Turkish 
garrison at Alcssio, proclaimed Albanian autonomy and appointed ’ 
a provisional Government. 

Following on the several collisions on the Furco-Bulgarian 
frontier in which soldiers have been killed on both sides, it is 
semi-officially announced at Athens that a sharp fusillade has taken 
place between the soldiers on the Turco-Greek frontier as a result 
of which four Turkish soldiers were killed. 

Forty kilos of dynamite and an apparatus for the manufacture 
of bombs have been discovered in the district of Koepruehra near 
the railway on the Saltan’s route for his Macedonian tour. The 
Sultan has started on his tour of Macedonia sailing for Salonika in 
a battleship escorted by another battleship and two cruisers. He 
was given an enthusiastic send-off. ' 

According to private letters received on Wednesday week from 
Yemen it is stated that the Mahdi of Asir, SyOd Mahomed Bin 
Idrees, is now investing Abha, the head-quarters of the Goventmeirft 
of Asir. It is believed that the Turkish garrisdkl are prepared to 
meet the Mahdi's attacks and are likely to hold Aor own. It is 
just reported that the Sherecf of Mecca has started from Mecca With 
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10,000 men to relieve and co-operate with the Turks in crushing the 
Mahdi. News from Hodeidah dated 29th May show that a messenger 
from Sabyeah, the stronghold of Idrees, reports that the insurgents 
have captured Abba, the capital of Asirr, which has a garrison of 
3,000 Turks and three batteries with several big guns. The Grand 
Shereef of Mecca has sustained a reverse while on his way to relieve 
Abba. On the other hand, it is stated that Izzet Pasha has gamed a 
complete success, the Yemen tribesmen submitting wholesale, 

Jeddah. 

Jeddah lias been declared clean of plague 
U. S. A. Presidency. * 

President Tai> 1 lias been assured of Mr. Roosevelt's unqualified 
endorsement of his presidential campaign m 1912 and also that 
Mr Roosevelt will on no account allow himself to be nominated 

London Mosque. 

AT THE annual meeting ol the AIL-Indui Moslem Uague, Sir 
Erie Richards reported remarkable progress with the seneme (or a 
mosque in Ixuidon and expressed the hoi>e that the mosque would 
be a standing mark ol the importance and numerical strength of the 
Moslems ot the Empire He also trusted that it would bt ul especial 
benefit to Moslem students 

Kelernng to lhe problem o! Indian students in England, Sir Erie 
questioned Itie necessity of their coming to England 111 order to be 
called to the Bar. it they were called lO tilt Bar m India they 
would avoid great risks. He admituM, however, tliat tin 1 lunge 
could not be made in a huiry. 

Mr Ameer All, dissenting irom bir Erie Ruiu'ds insisted thai 
a sojourn in England was ol gicat ediiLatiunal value. It was* the 
duty ol Englishmui to encuuiage Indians runuug to E'.gia.iU and 
to bring students under whole sums English influences, lather than 
to leave them to drill in diroctiuii-. wnere tney might imbibe ideas 
not altogether tavourable to the ucmuneiUL ol the connection 
between India and England 
Moslem Representation. 

The United Provinces Government has addressed Letters to all 
Commission*-is of Divisions on the question oi securing adequate 
representation of Muhammadans on District and Municipal Hoards. 
It rt fers to the report of the Royal Decentralisation Commission 
w Inch called attention to tho neressuy for this and to the 
cLinger of allowing undue predominance to any one class. 
The letter stales that if on general grounds*t is (malty decided 
that sepauue i*iectuiiucs shouhl be louned fur Muhammadans it will 
bt ruacssary to decide principles ci which the ainuunL of 
representation to be given them snail be fixed It is suggested as 
the basts ol discussion that it sepri.HL olecioraies aie approved 
lor Muhammadaitfi they shall be half as much again as the proportion 
which Muhammadans bear to the total population in the area under 
consideration. Thus, ui the case of a Municipality in which Muham- 
madanl form eight pc’- cent of the ixjpulaia.ui it might be said that 
twelve per cent, of the scats would be reserveu toft* them. The letter 
goes on to sa/, it it is found thut a tentative scheme for proper 
qualification tor electors to District Boards will not g ve a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans it mil be necessary to consider whether 
a special qualification for Muliam madams should be fixed as was done 
in the case of electorates to the Legislative Council. The lurther 
question is whether Muhammadans shall vote in general electorates os 
well as for their own special members It is pointed out that the 
problem is not so much to prevent double voting as to secure 
adequate representation of an important interest If Lhe 
Muhammadans are entirely confined to their own special constituencies 
it is most probable that there will be no opportunity in the future of 
testing the question whether Muhammadans can secure adequate 
representation m a mixed electorate and their participation m 
this seems desirable for that reason also. 

Modem University. j 

With reference to the statement published on the authonty 
of the Hem. the Raja of Mahmudabad, that the grant of a charter 
for the Muslem University had been sanctioned provisionally by the 


Government of India, the Raja of Mahmudabad points out that he 
has been incorrectly reported. What he actually 9aid at Moradabad 
and subsequently at Cawnpore was that if twenty-five lakhs of rujwes 
were deposited in a bank, be felt sure that the Government would 
not refuse to giant a charter It appears the speeches in question 
whirh were delivered in Urdu were incorrectly translated by the 
correspondents concerned 

Bengal Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

A puiimc meeting of the Muhammadan residents of Calcutta was 
held in the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon formally to invite the 
6 th Session of the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
Bengal, to Calc utU. There was a fair and representative gathering. 
The following resolutions were passed *— 

(a) That the Provincial Muhammadan Educationa 1 Conference, 
Bengal, be invited to hold its 6th Session in Calcutta in Octobei 
next 

(b) That a reception Committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen, with powers to add to their number, be appointed to 
make necessary arrangements for the sitting of the Conference. Mr 
Justice Sharfuddm, Nawah Sultan Alum, Mr. Ahmed Sharfuddm, Mr. 
Mohamed Ah, Moluvi Mujibur Rahman, Nawab A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman, Mr A. Rasul, the Hon. Moulvi Shamsul Huda, Mr. S. M. 
Sheriff, Nawab Syud Mahomed, Khan ItahAdur Moulvi Mahomed 
Yusuff and others 

(c) That Mr. Justice Sharfuddm be appointed Chairman of 
the Recepnon Comm 1 fee 

Western India Turf. 

Tnr following press-note has been issued by the Government 
uf Bombay ■—In order to prevent misunderstanding and misrepre¬ 
sentations as to their policy in regard to betting on race-courses, 
the Government desire to nuke it clear that they issued no orders 
They merely Uiiunuted to the Stewards of the Western India Turf 
Club the cor elusions at which they arrived after a prolonged con&i 
deration and cnqiiii) No action, executive or legislative, is contem¬ 
plated until Lhe reply of the Stewards have been received. In any 
case, it is not proposed to make any changes in the conditions of the 
forthcoming race mruing at Poona, nor to eliminate bookmakers 
until after the conclusions of the next year’s Bombay meetings. 

Commenting on the fir^t racing communication of the Governor 
uf Bombay to the Western India Turf Club, the Standard of Lhe 
Oth msUnr says that Sn George Clarke's ultimatum was a dangerous 
exercise of despotic authority which was bound to arouse resentment. 
It is a fact that there Ims been an increase in the number of profes¬ 
sional bookmakers “ All the more reason," says the Standard 
** why the authorities should proceed cautiously.” 11 If there is any 
re.d need foi stringent reforms," the paper adds, “ the Western India 

p 

Turf Club might be ousted to carry them ouL without the unveiled 
ll reitf uf Government House A Bill on the lines indicated might 
doubtless pass with the help of the official members, but it wdl not 
say much foi the greater independence which is supposed to have 
.been conferred on the councils.” If the measure is disapproved by 
the public generally, the Standard adds, the measure could be 
enforced by exerting an authonty no other Provincial Governor 
in India would think of claiming. 

Calcutta Turf. 

An Oi.d Indian writing to the Times quotes the opinion of a 
well-known Indian gentleman as to the demoralising influence of 
the Calcutta Race Course upon the young Bengali and adds that 
all friends of India will welcome Sir George Clarke's action recently 
and wish that the Governors of other provinces may be strong 
enough to follow lus example. 

Afghanistan. 

Two European Electrical Engineers passed through Peshawar 
en route for Kabul. The Amir is hoping by thier aid to establish 
electric power installation for his factories where scarcity of fuel has 
been a serious difficulty for the past few years. There is apparently 
water power available within a short distance of Kabul. 
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We are sorry that there h again a lull in Lht work (if rollcumg funds 
for the Hindu University and much precious 
The Hindu Uaivenity. time is being lost. We do not wish to imply 
that the questions which need settlement 
and are Agitating this great community are unimportant. In fart, 
we know only too well how very important they are and that on 
their right solution depend* the future stability of the proposed 
Hindu University. But while discussing them with an open mind, 
the promoters of the University should not foiget that a speedy 
collection of funds is very necessary if they wish their efforts 
to bear fruit At the august Coronation of His Majesty We shall 
be happy to hear news of a repetition of the triumph at Kheri, 
and would request the workers to send us full details of the funds 
promised and collected from time to time We would suggest the 
issue of weekly bulletins, as we have done m the rase of the sister 
University of Aligarh, and would place our rolumns al the disposal 
of the promoters of the Hindu University far tht ‘ pubLcaliun of 
such bulletins and other Hems of interest to the public Wc urge 
the Hon. Pandit Modan Mohan Malaviya to pud up Ins loins and 
settle all doubts about the early foundation of the Unncisity by 
collecting the necessary funds. The difficulties in bis way are not 
by any means insurmountable and we wish l.im to surmount them 
at an early date. But the work of collection must go on Now 
is the time. 


Mh. W S 1 rw,n oT Motihari wrote a leucr to the Pioneer some 
tune ago on the subject of police praciicen in 
Camaraderie. Behar m which he brought to the notice of 

the authorities and the public how Madhubon 
Babu, one of the claimants to the Bettiah Rai, was being harassed 
We do nor wish to enter here into the merit* of lire Bahu’p grievance 
or the accuracy of Mr. Irwin's statements, but >c cannot help 
deploring the attitude of our Anglo Indian contcnporaiy, the 
Indian Banters Gazette, which writes about this affair in the follow¬ 
ing manner — 11 Who ever heard of a pother of this son in the brave 
days of the past ? Men worked when they worked and played when 
they pU>ed then, and had no ume to waste in Giuri or in newsi*pers 
over zemindars' grievances- The camaraderie between all white 
men in the : ndigo districts, both planters aud officials, was so 
complete that any man championing a matter tlial did not concern 
himself personally would instinctively have realised thaL he was 
running dead against public opinion. More fervour would have 
been spent over a point at the weighing scales after a race, and all 
disputes were settled with a breezy good nature and an absence of 
acrimony such as is not known at the present day.” If " the 
brave days of the past 11 were indeed such as our contemporary would 
have us believo—and we fear we must concede that our contem¬ 
porary's description of those days is only too accurate—we are glad 
we live in a changed present. If 11 more fervour would have been 
spent over a point at the weighing scales after a race ” than on an 
injustice done to an Indian neighbour, and if (l the camaraderie 


between all white men in the indigo districts "was to exclusive that 

championing a just cause which did not concern a man personally 
was an offence against public opinion, we can well understand the 
feelings of our countrymen in those regions. A student of the 
political situation of to-day who wishes to discover the original 
germ of sedition and the mother-cell of disloyalty would be well 
advised in studyirg the views of the Anglo-Indian planters in 
"the brave days of the past." Every Indian must regret that 
a crop which was profitable enough to the cultivator is now 
past resurrection owing to the artificial indigo of Germany ; but 
if the indigo planter has gone along with the indigo crop, there 
is at least some reason to believe that the discovery of German 
dyes was not an unmixed evil. What we are shocked to sec is 
that the old spirit still survives and the mark of indigo has proved 
too indelible We, however, hope that the organ of the 
planters is narrower in its sympathies than the planters 
themselves, far if they arc equally narrow in their views we have 
reason to wonder how Government can nd the country of 
sedition It is not by enacting Press Laws and Seditious Meetings 
Acts, by wholesale prosecutions in gang cases or letting off 
criminals who plead guilty, neither by the extension of rcprescntaion 
in Councils, nor even by the admission of Indians into the highei 
branches of the administration, that the poisonous plant of sedition 
ran be rooted out of the soiL It is rather by the recognition 
of the common humanity of white, brown and black that the germs 
of the disease would be destroyed. H>mo stein , mhil humam 
ft tnr ahfnnm puto (I am a man, 1 consider nothing human to he 
alien to nie) is a motto which should guide the Englishman in 
this country, whether he im an official, a merchant or a planter. 
It is only by living up to it that an extensive camaraderie am 
be established, and that alone can deal a death-blow to disloyalty. 


Ot’T of sheer curiosity we turned over the pages of the Hindustan 
Review for June to see how the Hon. Mr. 
Classification. Sinha ends what he had begun so merrily m 

the month of May. His review of journalism 
extends ibis month over the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay 
and Madras, and be it said for Mr. Sinha that he has been consistent 
throughout. The Congress organs are praised, the Anglo-Indian 
journals partly patronised And partly criticised, and the Moslem papers 
condemned outiight. The poor Panjmbce, which is often too 
candid to be courteous, is rebuked far aruistonal lapses from the 
high ideals uf Mi Sinha; but the exception only proves the rule, and— 
incidentally gives the critic an opportunity of redeeming his reputation 
far impartiality We learn, however, that the Hon. Mr Sinha is nut 
only an expert in nomenclature but also an authority on classifica¬ 
tion. In the United Provinces there are four English papers, and 
Mi. Suiha has labelled each very neatly The Pioneer is ■* Anglo- 
Indian,” the Indian Daily Telegraph *s 11 Anglo-Musjalman,’ 1 
the Leader is 11 Indo-Anglian," and the Aeh'txate is 11 Indo-i,ngbsh” 
We waded through a wilderness of quotations and some original 
writing to discover if there was a single '* Anglo-Hindu 7 or 
11 Hindu ” paper in any of the four provinces traversed by the Him 
Mr. Sinlia. Though there are Hindu editors in galore, and there 
is a plethora of Hindu proprietors of newspapers, yet we failed 
to discover one to which Mr. Sinha had affixed the label 11 Hindu- 1 ' 
Even the Hindu apparently bears a false name, for it too is “ Indo- 
English." This is indeed as sad as it is surprising. To think that 
there should be no organ to voice the views and advocate the c&roA 
of the hundreds of millions who, because they do not belong to 
the lnskgnifieant minorities calling themselves Pam or Christian, 
Jew or Moslem, must be Hindus. Had there been no "Hindu 
interests "—ab there were, according to Mr. Saha's school of 
politics, no " Moslem interests "—we would not have had occaakm 
to deplore this terrible void in Indian journalism: But “Hindu 
interests" have been discovered at last to suit * Hmdu Sobhas," 
and there can no longer be justification for this unfilled gap. 
We certainly think that the Census enumerator has not done W* 
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duty fully. That successful missionary left the Indian Daily 
Tdcgrapk stiU half Moslem, and, while thrusting upon us a faith m 
spite of our faithlessness, labelled not one of our contemporaries as 
11 Hindu" Perhaps his shortcomings may yet be atoned for by 
another circular letter, this time demonstrating equally clearly the 
need of at least one 11 Hindu " paper when there are such a lot of 
Moslems, Muhammadans and Mussulmans to voice the views of 
41 an essentially militant community " 


We fuuushed letters or Mrs r Sakhawat Ho^am or ij, Wriiullah 

Lane, Calcutta, in earlier issues drawing puhlic 
Sakhawat Memorial attention lo Lhc Girls 1 School which she had 
Girls’ School. so generously and self-sacrificmgly opened. 

We hear from time to tune of ihe success of 
her noble enterprise, and are glad that the Managing Committee 
< f the Central and National Muhammadan Association in its 
monthly meeting in May expressed sympathy with the objects 
of the school, and circulated the letter of the Secretary 
of the school among its members for such support as they 
may individually be able to give it. The school needs a 
regular income of about Rs ‘.oo a month to supplement its 
resources as ‘here is a growing demand for admission. Fur 
mlure is alsu needed , but the most uigtrt need is a covered 
omnibus to convey girls to school and back. A generous 
patron of the school has already gnen .1 horse, and funds are 
now being raised fur ihe carriage and furniture. We oust our 
readers will not fail to appreciate Mrs Sakhawat Holm’s *ul 
in the cause of her sisters' education, and that they wi'l show it 
in a practical manner by freeing her from such petty fmnnuAl 
cares She—a woman—has done htr duty Will the men vil 1 lag 
behind—as usual ? 


Whh^, a qualified doctor would study his cay* carefully and 
would mul pi escribe any physic before he was 
Indian Students sure of his diagnosis of the ailment, the quack 
m England. would give a do/en lostruiris and perhaps 

kill ih* patient befoie lie discot citd the 
malady h veryone is an authorty on the F* c l, from the* six weeks’ 
expert to the five-yeaT old admmis'rau.r, u-j’epl—the Oriental hm> 
self, and all sorts nf nostrums aie pr sciibed hr the troubles 
of Pers.a and Turkey, Egypt and India Bus if 14 lh« rliscoi.lei:Ltd 
Babu ” wants Swaraj and is dubbed “ an im|iauefU idealist 11 fm >l, 
(he phrase makers of England shorld invent a phrase to designate 
those who show as much impatience iu suggesting administrative 
short-cuts for a journey which mu 4 f mm it» very nature be long 
and weary. Gag the 1 ’ress, stop political meetings. uicicaae Lht 1 
British garrison i debar Indian*' from high official appointments, 
shut up the schools, dose the I .egiblauve Councils; deprive 
municipalities of self-government, cmasculat ttye High Courts, 
Disrobe the lawyers declare martial aw . do any or all these and, 
according to thtse impat.cn. quack., loyalty will wire more ue 
established throughout the land, and not a single 14 Esbu” 
would remain discontented W'c fear He must inc'utie the piescnpron 
of Sir Eric Richards in the same category. He seems to think Lhat 
if Indian students ceased to po to England for ihe Ba- all would 
be well with India. On the contrary, the Rt. Hoil Mr. 
Amir All thinks that the trouble will begin only just then. It is 
indeed a curious phenomenal when eminent Englishmen and 
Indian* vie with each .jthtr in being out of love with their 
own nativity and disabling all the benefits of their own country. 
Though wc must deplore—and we have often done so—a state of 
affairs in which, as Rosalind said, Indians have to sell their own 
lands to see other men’s, and illustrate her aphorism, “ to have seen 
much and to have nothing, is lo have lich qyes and poor hands, 11 
we cannot agree with that sprightly damsel ul wishing to have fools 
to make usmerry ratherthan experience to m^e us sad. Educational 
arrangements in India are still far behind those of Europe. But 
even if they could compare favourably' with the arrangements of 


Western Universities and l*oly technical Institutes, we would still Advise 
that Indians should visit Europe, and specially England, during the ini' 
pressionable period of their life, so loug as Providence in its wisdom 
and foresight has placed India in its present relationship with England. 
It is a pity that Englishmen make such a poor attempt lo learn 
anything from India, except the technique of administration ; but that 
makes it all the more necessary that Indians should learn much from 
England. Better teaching in the Colleges of England is no doubt an 
advantage But far more beneficial is die training that Indian students 
get m thtse institutions and in English Society, and that not only on 
account of self-culture but also for the great advantage they derive 
by leummg lo understand English customs and manners, English 
modes of thought and action—in short, by learning to understand 
Englishmen and Englishwomen with whom they have to live and 
work in this country If wc could afford it, we would send every 
student lo England if only only fur a short time Even a short 
sojourn would be a liberal education in itself, and His Highness the 
Gackwar spends considerable sums on sending not only scholars to 
European and American Universities for two or Lhree years' study, but 
also young officers in his service fur nine months’ travel in England 
and on the ( eminent It is true " the England-returned "—as he is 
called iu absolute defiance of euphony, grammar and sense— 
becomes a more independent man than his stay-at-home companions. 
But indeptnderct is not always bumptiousness; and even bump¬ 
tiousness is not necessarily worse than sycophancy and cringing 
servility. Ir i*- only a matter nf the point of view. But if Sir Erie 
Richards’ view was to prevail, i* would only be fair lo check the immi¬ 
gration of English barristers, professors, doctors, engineers and 
traders into Ind.si And we shall still have the problem of the 
I C b to deal with 1 


1 1 i) ofttn oa uued iu us whether those who come forward in India 
us champions of the women love their cause more, 
Ladic»' Park. *»r hate ihe purdah system in a greater degree 
If they hated the purdah chiefly, and for its own 
sake, no fault could really be found with them, for their omissions 
are su^h that in recent limes purdah has become a far greater 
misery than it ever was to the piirdahnashvn, But if they love 
the cause of their sisters more than they hate purdah, then we 
have a world ot complains to make against them. They know 
that, in spite of varying degrees of seclusion in different parts 
of thf country, the majority of tbcif sisters in the higher strata 
of society in India do not mix with or appear before mtn. 
And yet there are few purdah Schools and Colleges, few really 
competent lady doctors, nn purdah Medical Schools staffed 
exclusively by lady teachers, no ladies’ parks or theatres or 
ladies’ wings m hotels, and noL always a sufficiency of purdah 
accommodation in railway trains. It is not, therefore, difficult 
to judge of the hardships of purdah ladies m these days. 
No purpose can be served by arguing Lhat such things did 
not exist in the past cither The facL is that, as in the case 
of travelling in the pre-railway day, arrangements were made 
by individuals fer their own families and not collectively by com¬ 
panies and corporations. Individual requirements were studied 
and provided for Houses were built on a plan suitable for purdah 
families. As the better class of the population was not so migra¬ 
tory as to-day, ladies of one family could easily associate with those 
of other families living in close proximity to them from generation 
to generation. Family schools lor girls were numerous, and mid wives 
were supposed to lie sufficient for ordinary ailments. But to-day 
there is more travelling to be done, and individual arrangements are 
out of the question except for the very rich. Most people live in 
hired houses built on a general non-purdah plan. Large courtyards 
and walled gardens are rare. Men have to move from city to city 
and even province to province in search of livelihood, and their 
families go with them. The close intimacy between ladies or different 
families which existed in the olden days is not possible in the here- 
to-day-flnd'gone-to-monow kind of life. A higher standard tof 
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education now prevails, but governesses, even of the old type who 
tAught in family schools, are rare. Midwives have dwindled in 
numbers and are far from efficient, while greater efficiency is required 
to-day in doctors than contented the people a few genera¬ 
tions ago. The world has changed a good deal, but in spite of 
a growing freedom of movement in women, the purdah has not dis¬ 
appeared. ft may disappear or it may not, and we shall not discuss 
here whether it should or it should not. Hut it is manifest that 
it exists Unlay, and that hardly any of our arrangements are made in a 
manner indicating that we undbr&tood this fact It may safely be said 
that whatever the views aliout purdah it w ill not go yet And it is not 
wise to leave the (mtdahnaskim wholly unprovided for, till 
the dawn of the Radicals' millenium, in Ihc nutter of schools, 
medical aid, sanitary surroundings and places of recreation. 
In Ilaroda, His Highness the Gaekwar has with his usual forethought, 
arranged that on Saturdays the Puhlic Park should lie closed for men 
and be open only to female visitors A Saturday Club for ladies exists 
and is much appreciated by purdah ladies In Gujral, however, 
purdah is the exception, not the rule, and more was perhaps not 
required But in Upper India and 111 Bengal where purdah is the 
rule we are surprised to find that not even this is done 
for the pufdahntnhxns . It is gratifying to learn, however, that a 
week or two ago, the leading men of Delhi assembled at the 
house of the Commissioner of the Division to discuss the 
desirability nf starting a Purdah Ladies' Club with .1 Park 
attached, to be named after the Queen-Empress. It is proposed 
to invite Her Majesty on the occasion of her visit to Delhi to a |>arty 
A Committee has been formed to suggest the best means by which 
the Club may be established This is a move in the right direction, 
and we hope no self-rcipecUng Municipality would be content 
without making a Toadies' Park within its limits, or at least reserving 
in its ordinary gardens two days in the week, i r not three, lor Indies 
only. Wc have out lined the needs of the pnntohnasfim ■>, and 
hope Delhi will lead in the matter of making due provisions for 
a claas of people which every one wishes to refemn according to 
his own pel tl\porics, hut which few care to provide for according 
to its oWn wishes and needs. 

Thu Finance Member of the Syndicate or the M A.-G. 

Coilegf Trustees has published very 
Aligarh Finances. opportunely a statement of ihc subscriptions 
collected and the donations given to the 
College under one bead or another since the death of its founder 
in 1898, ill addition to the statement of annual income, and a letmii 
showing the amounts in hand We regret that the expUnatorj 
memorandum does not explain all the items and those who abhor 
figures or have hitherto been blissfully ignorant if Aligarh 
finances will not be able to understand the various statements 
readily But ;hdy will at least realize from the totals given in 

his memorandum by Mr. Shaikh Abdullah that m the 1* years 

that intervened between the death of the founder and the year 
1909*10, which is apparently the last year for which figures are 
Available— though we do not know why the figures hr 191011 
should not now be available—the (allege received donations 
amounting to nearly Rs ijtf lakhs, and tliat the balance m hand 
on the 31SI of March 1910 was over Rs. 8# lakhs. No 

statement is given to show details of the expenditure of Rs. 4% 

lakhs which arc Stated m 'flu? memorandum to have been sjient 
during the ra years nor m it quite clear whether the balance 
is cash in hand available for future expenditure. But it may be 
guessed fiom the statement that 11 most of the expenditure forms 
part of the Collegt capital in the shape of buildings ” that such 
assets are not included in the amount stated to be the balance in 
hand. A striking feature of the statements is the multiplicity of 
funds started from time to time and then left languishing. Mr, 
Shaikh Abdullah states that out of all the contributions received the 
share of the richer men of the community, of Native States and the 
Government is 8J per cent, while the general public bos contributed 
only 15 per cent. He rightly takes the poorer men to task for con¬ 


tributing so little to the funds of on institution which mainly benefits 
them , but all would not be disposed to agree with him in rebuking 
such friends of the College as have complained of the lack of energy, 
persistence and business capacity of the managers of various funds. 
We do not know what basis of classification the Finance Member 
of the Syndicate has adopted to distinguish the richer men of the 
community from the poorer and for arriving at the percentage 
of the contributions of each But presuming that his classi¬ 
fication is correct, what practical lesson can we learn from 
the facts as stated by him ? He hnnsilf has been in charge of 
one of the chief funds lor raising the College to the standard of a 
University, namely the Sir Sycd Memorial Fund, to which the poorer 
Mosalmans could have been invited to contribute It seems from the 
figures „'nen in his statement that during the last seven years no 
more than R&. 32,6^0 were collected, and out of this amount 
Rs 27,118 wet e collected only in the last two years, probaby as 
the result of the benefactions at the Conference held at Amritxar. 
It is certainly sad to reflect that in the years 1903-04, 1904-05, and 
190506, the sums collected for this fund Amounted to Rs. 827, 
Rs 260, and Rs 88r respectively. Anolher fund with which the 
Finance Member has been directly connected for the lost few 
years is the One Rupee Fund, which was meaet for raising 
subscriptions from the poorsr Mosalniars mainly The figures 
gnen in the statement are a sad reading because they show 
that whereas Rs. 19,756 were collected in the year 1903-04, 
ihc collections in this fund in 190801) -vere only Rs. 1,873 
and dwindled down in 1909-10 to the dismal figure of 
Rs 917 If wc are not mistaken, it was as the Secretary of 
this fund that, with reference to the suggestion of a deputation 
to be 'cd by II. IT the Aga Khan, Mr Shaikh Abdullah sent a 
circular letter to the vernacular Moslem Press denouncing those who 
did nothing but propose impracticable schemes and expected impos¬ 
sible successes, and announced that even if the H. II the Aga Khan 
led such a deputation and it achieved the success expected fiom 
it. it would only result in the foundation ol a Science College while 
the One Rupee Fund- • for which he had been able to collect the sunt 
of Rs. 917-13-2 that year —would result in the foundation of a Univer¬ 
sity one day Wc do not wish to rake up the past; but it appears from 
Mr. .Shaikh Abdullah's rebuke administered to the public and to those 
who complained that the puhlic was not appealed to in a fitting 
manner, nor allowed a voice m the affair* ri the College, that even 
to-dAy, when unity should be the watchword and all bickering* and 
quarrels should be bushed, Mr Abdullah is convinced that the only 
pci son who urn do no wrong is himself and that the community 
m general and hi*, critics in particular can never be rebuked too 
often We shall, however, leave all this for the present, and turn 
to the mam story told by the statements Over and above the 
donations in tosh, the permanent annual income of the College ha* 
been increased by no less than Rs 44,329 which if capitalized at 3# 
pel cent constitutes a capital fund of another Rs 13 lakhs. It if, 
therefore, dear that since the death of Sir Syed Ahmed, when the 
annual income of the College from all sources was no more dun 
about Rs 70,000, the College has secured a largo capital Of 
Rs * 6)4 lakhs for the Moslem University If the community 
collects Rs 25 lakhs now, the Aligarh University would practically 
have a capital of more than half a crore, over and above A College 
such as Sir Sycd Ahmed Khan left at his death in 1898 This 15 
no small capital with which to begin a University with the nucleus 
of a College such as Aligarh was twelve years ago. But we hope the 
Mus&alman? will not be content with subscribing Rs. sj lakh s 
only A University equipped in keeping with the needs as well 
as the traditions of the Muhammadans should have a capital of a 
crore of rupees os H. H. the Aga Khan bad originally estimated at 
Delhi in 1902. The annual income of the College was, a lakh at tbe 
time, and that together with the income from an endowment 
of a crore would have aggregated Ri. 4# W*s a year. The 
present income of the College exceeds two lokh% end the Muss&l- 
ifians should now moke every effort to raise at least 50 l a kh s 
so that the income of the Univemtf together with additional 
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income from fees due to increase in the numbers of students 
may be no less 4 lakhs a year. It is only with such an income 
that Denominational Universities could surpass Government 
Institutions in point of efficiency, which must be their goal. 
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Wj. ha ve been requested by the Chier Inspector of Mines to 
publish, in advance of his Annual Report, the 
Goal. following as the correct figures relating to the 

output of coal in British India during the 


year lyio — 

Bengal 

Central Provinces 
Punjab 

Eastern Bengal and A sum 
Baluchistan ... 

N W. F. Province 


i°i 777.3°6 tons 
«o,437 „ 
49.189 n 
297.094 „ 
43i6oo „ 

9° .. 


Total i 1,387,716 tons 


Verse. 


In the Woodland. 


I 

Adown a merry woodland dell 
A noble Prince came riding ; 

And how. I ask, was he to tell 
When Cupid was in hiding ? 

II 

Upon a bank of hyacinth flowers 

The Beggar Maid lay dreaming . 
Like violets in dewdrop showers. 

Her eyes she op’d, all gleaming* 

III 

Her cheeks were like the wild rose leal ; 

Her lips as cherries rosey, 

Her hair shone like a gold corn sheaf, 
Her throat a lily posey I 

IV 

The Prince forgot the crown he wore, 

And all his great possessions ; 

Forgot the royal name he bore, 

The dignified processions. 

V 

He only knew the woodland dell— 

The Beggar Maid was Queen there— 
And how, I ask, was he to tell 

That Cupid had just been there. 


The Restoration of Oudh 

There is an clement of pathos in the agitation which with its still 
small voice asks for the restoration of Oudh to the descendants of 
the last king, who died in Calcutta in the >ear 1887. Were it not 
for this touch of pathos the vain effort of those who are advocating 
this measure would be ridiculous. After his promising action at the 
time of the Peascnts’ Revolt, Richard the Second was never an attract¬ 
ive figure in history except in the lines of Shakespeare at the time 
of his deposition , and it could be said of him that nothing during his 
reign became him so well as the ending of it It is indeed pathetic 
to see this proud king humbled at last .ind exclaiming, 

11 0 that 1 were as great 
41 As is my grief, or lesser than my name r 
“ Or that I could forget what I have been, 

11 Or not remember what 1 mubt be now." 

Paler, writing about Shakubprearc's Kings, says—“(tof 
Skakespeare's Kings are not, nor are meant to be, great 
men rather, little or quite ordinary humanity thrust upon 
greatness, with those pathetic results, the natural self-pity of the weak 
heightened in them into irresistible appeal to others, as the net 
result of their ro>al prerogative. It is that irony of kingship^ the 
sense that it is in its happiness child’s play, in its sorrows, after all, 
but children’s grief, which gives its finer accent to all the change- 
ful feeling of these wonderful speechesthe great meekness of 
the graceful, wild creature, tamed at last ” 

No reflective mind could take the agitation about the restoration 
of Oudh senously. If restorations became the order of day, the 
lugic.il conclusion would be that Britons would take to their ships, the 
Mussulmans would go back to Central Asia and Arabia, except 
such ab arc the descendants of Hindu converts, who^ with the Hindus, 
would return io Central Asia—or the Arctic home of the Aryans 
according to the theory of Mr Tilak—leaving the Bhils, Goods, 
SantaL as masters of India, unless perhaps the apes of the forests 
ind other beasts also claimed a restoration of the land to its first 
inhabitant*. It is too late in the dav to demand a scrutiny into the 
rights <.t those who rule the world to-day, and it could serve no 
purpose to revive discussions about the justice of annexations, whether 
of Oudh or Nagpur or any other part of India. Nor do we think 
could Ihe lax-payers in India be benefited by any restoration 
of British Indian temtory to its former rulers The old order 
churgeih giving place to new, and it is not restorations of territory 
10 old .Tiling families that would gratify the Indians of today. India 
is no more a collection of groups attached to dynasties. The ambi¬ 
tions of Indians arc|different, and they are far more legitimate than 
those of any particular dynasty of the old rulers of British Indian 
territories. No doubt all communities cannot yet be treated 
a r j of equal political importance in all affairs; but even the advocates 
of such communities must recognise that the future is for those 
who live in the present rather than those who died in the past. This 
is the law of evolution and nothing is gained by ignoring it. 

But though we hold this view, we cannot deny that there is an 
irony of kingship which gives its liner accent to the otherwise laughter- 
exciting claims of those who like to see Oudh restored to the sons 
of Wajid Ali Shah. We are informed that far from being allowed 
ro go to Lucknow, they cannot even leave Calcutta without the 
permission of the Local Government, while the unction of the 
Government of India has to be sought if any of them desire to 
go outside the limits of Bengal. It is dear that these unfortunate 
people, who certainly are not as great as must be their grief, ore 
not even allowed to be lesser than their name, nor ro forget what 
they have been. In matters of this character it is the duty of 
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the public and the Press to presume that Government knows he»t 
how to deal with them, hut we should have thought that a sufficiently 
tyig time had elapsed after the annexation of Oudh to remove 
all restrictions such as those to which wc have referred. Bui if 
the Government thinks otherwise, it is only lugic.il lo conclude 
that the Government is equally conscious that the sons of WAjid Ah 
Shah cannot be expected In remember what they must be now 

Moreover, the very restrictiqris imposed by Government on 
their movements have narrowed the avenues of life for them 
and their children. They are nc^ like other men, and it is hardly 
possible for them to improve their position or financial resources 
by their own efforts The natural result is that without the education, 
not only such as befits a king's descendants, but Also such as some at 
least among the middle class Indians receive, they have to bring up 
growing families on the same income which was allotted to them when 
they were in some <ascs mere children They hail applied for larger 
allowances than Rt,. 500 a month, winch eat li of the younger 
sons receives, to the Earl of Duffcrm in 1888 , and wlnlr, disclaiming 
legal rights, had pressed their moral claims on the Government, 
quoting in their |)etition from the minutes o( General Luw, for 
many years Resident at Lin know, and of Lord lUlliousic. Noi 
succeeding in their effort then, they Applied next year to the Secretary 
of Slate for India, quoting largely from the report uf Lii utenant- 
Colonel Pridcaux, Agent Lo the Governor-Genera! with the late King 
of Oudh, desiring that they should at Icmunl get the same allow¬ 
ances and other benefits as the members of Lite Mysoie family This 
effort was equally fruitless, and similar efforts were made dunng 
the Viceroyalties of the Marquis of lamsdownc and lx>rd Ciir/on. 
The results, however, were no heller, and it is believed that they 
desire this lime Lo approach His Majesty the King-lvmpeior The 
eldest son, Prince Kamar Kadar, receives a srpend ol K.s 4,000 
a month, and though this is il much larger •aim than that which 
each of the other brothers gets, it cannot l>e regarded ns an 
adequate provision lor one who might have been a king to-day, 
were it not Tor the action of laird Dalhousie. 

Rut these are by no means the ony people who can expect 
more generous treatment at the Coronation. The descendants 
of those who ruled at Delhi and weir the masters of the 
Oudh King's anrestnis arc in many rases in a much worse 
condition than the sons of Y\ujid Ah bhah Is Jt not time 
that the Government considered all these casts together and 
devised arrangement* to secure Tor the scions of the Kings of 
HindiiHtan an education which could bring them up to the level of 
the mpectabJc middle class at least ? As the Quran says, 41 Thou 
honoured whom Thou likcsl, and degrades! whom Thou likexi, ^nd 
in Thy hand is good. 1 Hut U will be an act of graciousnm in our 
King and Emperor if he ordered provisions to be made in a more 
suitable manner lor the children ol those mi whose throne he sits 111 
accordance with the will of God and ti e best wishes of his loyal 
subjects It ifas customary in Indio to weigh its Kings m gold at 
the time of their coronations and 10 distribute the nrenoux metal 
among the pooi The proposal to revive this ancient custom does 
pot meet with the approval of the public, which ha* a inter and 
more thoughtful notion of charity But we do ncl thinlr ever the 
democrats of modem India would objift to the expenditure of a 
few lakhs a yw more un th* education of the children uf those who 
are doubly poor—poor a* men arc ordinarily adjudged, and poorer 
because of the prwenr experviiturc v h»ch their position in the past 
entails, and hecause of the memory of happier things 

While making thU aj>peii for the living and in some cases those 
yet unborn, slmli we forget to bring lo the notice of His Majesty 
the claims of the dcadi The Hon Malvarajadhiraj of Hurdwan 
who had very rightly asked for repairs to the Sntnadhi of Sivaji 
must be thanked for achieving thereby the objeit very dear to 
many millions in the DeLcan and desirable to All. It wifi be duly 
repaired as on ancient monument within the meaning of the Act 
He also took up our suggestion and appealed in his budget speech 
for a more suitable grave for the last King of Delhi, and we can 
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assure His Majesty that his gracious attention to this little matter 
would bind many millions of his subjects closer to him, his throne, 
his Government and his country Such magnanimity will be in 
keeping with the traditions of British sovereignty, and well worthy of 
the happy and unique occasion of His Majesty's Coronation at 
Imperial Delhi. 

Albania. 

How many sided the troubles of Turkey are becomes ea*sy to J 
guess even from a scrutiny into the Albanian rising. Albania is 1 
not a single entity, for like the Ottoman Empire iUelf it, too, is aj 
mosaic of races and religions. Muslims and Cbuttians, Catholics j 
and the Orthodox, those who use the Albanian language and the j. 
Arabic character and those who use the Albanian language and * 
the Roman character, form a kind of political hash which cuuld \ 
not be much to the t&ste of the Or toman isiug Young Turks The 
Roman f’athoi c Bsbop or Scutari has declined to exert his in¬ 
fluence m favour of peace, and according to a Vienna telegram 
from the 1 unn' correspondent, it appear; Liai if the Turks attempt 
to penetrate into the mountain parishes the clergy will head the • 

resistance, < Voss in hand On the frontier, Montenegro Has been * 

stirring tin. tribes, and when 'Turkey sends troops lo prevent the ( 
mischief, the Iwby kingdom of the Black Mountains proteases 
perfect innocence and finds in Russia a ready advocate of her cau*i r 
Italy, loo, appeared at one tune to be interested in the Albanian 
rising, and General Ruciniti Ganbaldi was believed 10 be manning 
an international jehad But the Times correspondent wires from * 
Vienna that ilnee 'Turkish toqiedo boats have reached San , 
Giovanni de Mcdua with orders lo prevent the landing of foreign ® 
volume* rs, while il number of Italian cruisers and destroyers have ' 
been fur some weeks nast engaged in jwlrollmg the Adriatic coast * 
of July to prevent the departure of Ganbaldian Volunt^rs. f 
The Rome correspondent, however, declares the rumour of the jehdd ^ 
lo be baseless Smh an enterprise, fie a ires, finds no encouragement i 
even fiom General Ricciotti Garibaldi, who is understood Lo K ihc ’ 

(hief sympathizer with the Albanian revolt 'I he Mbanian agitator, i 
Ivaney Bey, has been impelled from Italy in spile of the protests- 01 J 
the Albanian Committee. YVc hope all this is true; but itnot drfncuh I 
to guess what the attiLude of the Italians is even from llie assertion ul J 
the Tune*' correspondent that their sympathy for the Albanian rebels ■ 
is purely PUtonu. In love affairs Byron has not much misjudged * j 
Plato, .tnd if carefully judged he may not go quite scotfree in matters j * 
warfare either. '1 he Times' correspondent at Scutari, however, gave / 
the lie dir cl to the Rome corespondent and wired that a sailing i 
boat flymg the Austrian flag landed near Stinzi 2,000 nfles from 1 * 
Italy which were successfully distributed among the Mtrdites, and * l 
that several Italian revolutionists were among the Mirdiies en j 
ciiuraging them to revolt We see this confirmed in the result wired j 

by Reuter this week 

But the must disquieting news is that conveyed by the Near 
East corre^jHindent of the Pioneer , who condemns Hakki Pasha, the 
Grand Vi/u:r, for being little more than Chief of the Secret Police of 
the Empire, having been guilty of discovering a plot which throws 
considerable light on the Albanian trouble Some time ago tlvera was 
a nsing m the neighbourhood of Damascus, financed by a committee 
having its headquarters at Pans, in which the principal men were 
Izztl Pasha, himself a Damascene, and a certain Rashid Moutran 
Effendi, a Catholic Arab. That nsing was soon suppressed, bur it was 
immediately followed by the rebellion in Albania, and it Jtuked 
out that the arms supplied to the Albanians came from the same firm 
which had furnished arms to the Syrians. It further became known 
that Pangcns Bey Alcko, an ex-Director of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, and for many years the go between the Palace and the Bank, 
was in the habit of visiting Ixzet Pasha in London and then 
running over to Paris to Moutron Effendi. He was watched, and 
discovering this selected another route lo Pans. It was essential 
for the Young Turks to obtain evidence how laige Sums for arms 
were supplied. They discovered tlpt^ the arras were invariably 
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paid for in bank notes. The English notes being more easily 
traceable, it was found that certain notes which had been paid into 
a Vienna bank by the Skoda firm had been issued by the Bank of 
England to the Imperial Ottoman Bank This was another due. 
Working on these, the Young Turks watched Pangcris Bey through 
their agents when he left Tendon lor Southampton. He broke 
journey at Winchester and dined there. On reaching the steamer 
he discovered that his note case had disappeared. The next morning 
it was brought to the police station at Southampton by a workman, 
and it was found that although all the bank notes were intact, the 
cheque on the Imperial Ottoman Bank for fifteen thousand pounds, 
which was of no value to a thief but a perfect piece of evidence 
for the Young Turks in connecting the jierson who signed the 
cheque with the supply of arms to the Albanians, was missing. The 
Pioneers correspondent condemns the Young Turks for following 
the tactirs of the old r^ginr in discovering their enemies , but sane 
people all the world over would odnnre their desire to take no 
action against any one on mere suspicion, and their persistence and 
skill in discovering who has been at the bottom of the troubles in 
Alhania. The correspondent thinks that it is proved 11 beyond 
doubt that the risings in Albania and S) na are fostered by th ^entourage 
of the lati Sultan.” 

'I his is most unfortunate, for one does not know where it 
nay end Field-Marshal Mahmud Shcvkat Pasha has been 
staying for some weeks in Salomon, and the Plonca's correspondent 
thinks that though he has gone there ostensibly to prepare for Lhe 
visit oF SullAn Mahomed V. to Macedonia, it is in reality to 
deal with a widespread conspiracy which exists for the purpose of up¬ 
setting the present r/gmc Beset by open enemies on its frontier* and 
Platonic foes amongst the Powers, troubled by the Chi istian com 
munitics within the Empire and even Muslims in the Yemen, Young 
Turkey had a Herculean tA.sk to perform But the latest news of 
a conspiracy foi med by the reactionaries is most hsturhing, and 
tho«e who love liberty, even though it be in Muslim lands, 'annul 
help admiring the Young Turks fur their persistence in dealing 
with their manifold troubles and perfecting at the same time an 
army, which Alter the re organization of their Generalissimo, Mahmud 
Shuvkat Pasha, may number a million ana half in war hme The 
sympathies of all right minded men must be with the heroes ol one 
of the most suu.essful revolutions ^ ihc vorul 

Short Story. 

A Modern Deity 

“ B\ Joyk, you fellows, hat e you heard the news ? Chowdry 
has been arrested on a < barge of complied) m the last bomb outrage 
Hp of all men I IPs absolutely incredible. Why I was dining 
with the man only last night. Out never can tell dUml these 
natives, buL I could huve slaked my head that a steady convcntij.ul 
chap like Chowdry, who seemed to have never a thought about 
anything beetle his cases and bndgt, would nevir have mixed 
himself up in such fishy Lungs afl pohiiLS. But, as I said before 
you never can tell 1 Heic boy, peg lao t I want a drink badly 
after this startler/' 

The men in the card room of the club all looked up eagerly 
as Manton burst in with this extraordinary piece of news. It was 
indeed a startler. 

Dhiren Chowdry was a quiet staid barrister of some ten years 1 
standing. He was liked by all, because of his quiet non-interfering 
ways, but beyond that and being on excellent bridge player there 
was nothing particularly interesting about him. He was a 
steady fellow who spent threc-fourtlis of his time over his work. He 
did not care much for society—in fact, never went anywhere except 
to a few very intimate friends, and his only relaxation was & quiet 
rubber of an evening at the club. He wa? liked by most people, 
and spoken of generally as a nice qu^t fellow, but no one gave 


him a second thought beyond that. He did not care much for the 
society of women, considering the tune wasted in the exchange of 
banalities with them might be more profitably spent in working up 
a bnef. He was a man of very steady fixed principles and had 
achieved a certain position in his profession by dint of steady hard 
work alone. 

11 Isn't Mrs. Chowdry somewhat of a firebrand in these matters/ 1 
said one of the men. “I remember going to tennis there one 
afternoon and somebody happened to say something disparaging 
about natives, and, by Jove, didn’t she rub him down. She’s 
awfully keen on politics even if her husband isn't,” 

“ Yes, and she has the most extraordinary views on most 
subjerts and she doesn't hesitate to air them.” 

I( But m spite of all that, she’s jolly decent, and one of the 
most interesting women I have met. As far as anarchists and 
bombs go, 1 know she docs not approve of them, for T have heard 
her say so myself.” 

The rubber caine to an end and the men all dispersed, still 
discussing the news that Manton had burst in with 

Sarula Chovulry sat alone in her pretty sitting room. She was 
absolute!) bewildered by the events of the afternoon. In these 
times every Indian was prepared to have his house searched, and 
his private papers ransacked But her husband, how could he be 
mixed up in any way with these affair*; henever took any interest 
whatsoever in poliliu , he never had time for anything but his work. 
How often had she tried io draw him into a discussion on the stirring 
events of the limes to elicit his opinion, but he hod never shown 
ihc faintest interest. 

She got up and went auoss to his study. The papers were 
ly.ng in hopeless disorder. They hod been thoroughly ransacked 
by the police, bui they had found nothing at all incriminating. 
They had Lai or. nothing—only her husband. 

The only evidence against him was the word of an approver. 
This man had mentioned her husband's name as one of the ring¬ 
leaders lie swore that on thj afternuon when the bomb was 
given to the lioy who had been caught her husband had been present, 
and that it was he who hod handed the bomb to the hoy 

When was all this supposed to have taken place ? This was 
Friday , the bomb had been thrown on Tuesday evening ; the 
very same afternoon it was handed to the boy Why, how ridiculous 
a story > Her husband must have been in court at that time. 
He could not have been at the garden, where the approver swore 
he had seen him It was perfectly ridiculous ! He had only to 
Miy he wa i at the High Court—any number of people could testify 
to that Why had he not told the police and not suffered the 
indignity jl being taken by them ? 

Her heart grew lighter, however, for she felt certain that matters 
could be explained quite easily. Perhaps he had already given 
, his explanation and was on his way home A motor was heard 
coming up the drive. She hurried down. It must be, as she had 
thought Her husband had explained and had been released. Yes, 
it was their own motor. As she ran to the door, a man stepped 
out of the car and came towards her, 

u Where is Dhiren ? Hasn’t he got away yet ? What a ridiculous 
mistake the police have made in arresting him I How could he 
have been at the garden that afternoon when he must have been 
in court? Have they released him Mr. Sen? When will he be 
hack?” 

Saroli led the way to ihe drawingroom as she spoke, and 
turned up the lights. As she turned to her visitor the light words 
died an her lips, her smiling face met no response. Mr. Sen stood 
looking nt her gravely and pityingly. 

11 What is the matter ?" she said in a low voire. 11 Why do you 
look so serious ? Please tell me at once.” 
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He *did not reply immediately. After a minute's hesitation he 
laid, “ I am afraid Dhiren will not be able to come home to-night 
These will be some little delay. As soon as he has given a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation, he will I hope—I mean I am sure he will do so— 
when he has seen you ”—he hesitated again and seemed unable 
to continue his speech. 

Sarola turned to him swiftly. Her quick brain grasped at 
once that he was hiding something from her—trying to break 
some news. 

41 Pleaie tell me everything, ^raightaway," she said- 11 1 can 
bear the tru*h, whatever it may be—but not suspense. Are they not 
going to release Dhiren ? Surely he has only to tell them he was 
at court nt the lime he was supposed to be at the garden and all 
will be perfectly simple " 

Jotin Sen drew a deep breath. 41 He was noL at court that 
afternoon,” he said in a low voice. 

11 Not a* court I ” repeated Sarola m astonishment. 14 Where was 

he then ? 11 

11 That's just what he won't say ” 

14 Won't say 1 What do you ineAn ? I don't understand ! ” 

11 He absolutely refuses to say where he was that afternoon. 
He left court after lunch in a ticca—but where he went and how 
he spent those hours from 3 to 6 he absolutely refuses to say.” 

SarolA put her hands to her head with a bewildered air “I don’t 
understand nt All, he could not have been at this dreadful garden , 
he never would mix himself up with these people I Why doesn't 
he say where he was and clear up the whole matter ? ” 

“ We have all done our best to persuade him, but he is as 
obstinate as a mule! The only answer he gives is what does it 
matter if they deport me fur a few months, there’s no hLigma in 
that. Mrs. Chowdry, I have come to you, to ask you if you can 
throw any light un the subject (Jan you tell us where he was on 
that afternoon? l)o you know anything ol his movements?” 

Sarola shook her head. 41 1 had no notion until now that he 
was not at court as usual 1 can't understand it at all Its dread¬ 
ful I And why won't he speak? Oh p Mi. Sen, please take me to 

him , perhaps he will tell me why he is behaving like this, perhaps 
he does not realise what it may mean. Is lie shielding any one ? 
But he doesn't know what this suspense means to me. Let me 
go to him ” 

Her voice broke and she turned uwiy her head to control 
her feelings, fotin Sen waited a minute and then said gcrtly, “ Yes, 
perhaps if you go to him, you may be able to persuade him to 

speak. It is useless trying to go to-night, but 1 shall get an order 

from the magistrate and take you early m the morning. Don't 
give way, Mrs. ('howdry. 1 am sure everything will be all nght 
when you have seen him ” 

Sho held nut her hand to him. All the joy, tlu* buoyancy 
seemed to have left her How full of hope •die liad Urn wiien 
he came, and how dark everything sremed now. 

" Good night* Mr. Sen. I can't thank you for nil y mr goodness. 
You know how deeply 1 feel it, but I can'f—her wjicc broke again 
and she turned away and slowly left the room. He stood there for a 
minute and watched her slender form going up the staircase and 
then turned to the door with a sigh. 

11 Poor gir 11 She doesn't realise what trouble is in store for 
her. If only that 1 wrstd fool would speak , but even then— ,r 
He shrugged his shoulders an<J walked down the drive rapidly. 

> Sarola made a pretence *>f eating dinner, but the food seemed 
to choke her. She iclt deep was impossible, and tried to occupy 
her mind with a book But try as much as possible she could 
not control her thoughts What was her husband doing at that 
minute ? What hardships might he not be endunng. Was he 
thinking of her ? Could he realise her anguish, her dread ? Why 
would be not speak and what dreadful mystery underlay the 
whole affair ? The thoughts crowded on her brain in fierce confu¬ 
sion, until she felt maddened. Throwing aside her book, she 
paced up and down the room. Her glance fell on the writing 


table with the papers all heaped up in confusion Just as they 
had been left by the police that afternoon. She mechanically began 
to sort and arrange them, putting the books and papers neatly back 
in their proper places. It took her some hours to do all this. As 
she finished and closed the drawers, she looked :ound the room. 
A piece of paper had fallen under the table and she stooped to 
pick it up and put it amongst the rest. A few words caught her 
eye, ‘Tuesday afternoon at 4-’ Unconsciously she read them. 
What significance did they bring to her ? What had she been thinking 
about in connection with Tuesday afternoon ? Why, that was the 
afternoon when her husband was supposed to be in the garden 1 Had 
this piece of paper any connection with it ? She looked at the paper 
again. It was a letter. The notepaper had a familiar look. 
Where had she seen it ? She picked it up, then hesitated Dearly 
as she loved her husband, she had never read any of his private 
letters without his giving them to her expressly. She held that 
even husband and wife had no nght to look into each other’s letters— 
that even they were entitled to privacy. Would he mind her 
reading this letter ? She could bear the suspencc no longer. It might 
throw some light on his movements that Jay ; it couldn't be any¬ 
thing that he would wish to hide from her. Even if he were shielding 
another, rven if there were any secret that he did not wi$h to 
betray,—that he was guarding by his silence,—he would know that 
she would be trustworthy 

She took up the letter And unfolding it turned to the beginning. 
It was not a long letter—two sides of n dainty sheet of notepaper, 
She stood holding the letter in her hand as though turned to stone 
Her eyes were looking straight in Trent of her, but (hey saw 
nothing : every vestige of colour had fled from her face—from her 
very life IIow long she stood like this she did not know She 
could not realise what the words on the paper meant Then the 
meaning seemed to beat into her brain as with a hammer. 

So this was the reason of his silence, this was what it meant ? 
But what did it mean to hei ? The whole hideous situation 
seemed to stand out d istinctly before her The feels were perfectly 
clear, but she had no conception a£ to how she was to act nn 
them. The letter in her hand would absolutely vindicate her 
husband of the crime of which he ua& accused. She had only 
to go to the magistrate with the letter; the slightest enquiry 
would establish its truth, and her husband would be acquitted 
But after that—what was the future before them? Another 
thought came to her- could she betray the seat* that her husband 
was keeping at such a cost to himself? It was not his own secret 
only Was she justified in betraying it And yet, how could she 
keep silence and let him be condemned for a crime of which he 
was innocent? She must save him. Mechanically she moved to 
the window and stood staring out. At length Sarola came to 
a decision. Sb* went to hei room and slipped on a long cloak 
which covered her dress entirely, and threw a lace scarf over her 
head. The house was quite silent, all the servants had retired, 
the road was absolutely deserted , and no one saw her leave the 
house 

Sarola walked swiftly down the load. After a few minutes 
she stopped in front of a pretty one-storied house. A light vis 
burning in one of the rooms and a woman could be Been sitting 
at a table writing 

Sarola walked across the lawn on to the verandah and stepped 
into the room. At the sound of her footsteps the other woman 
looked up and gave an'exclamation. 

“ Sarola ! You here alone—at this tune of the night-- what 
is the matter ? Is Dhiren—is any one ill ? " 

Sarola came close to the table. 11 Haven’t you beard that Dhiren 
was arrested this afternoon on a charge of complicity in the bomb 
case ? He was supposed to be at the garden when the bomb was 
given to the boy, and although be denies having been there, he 
refuses to say where he was on Tuesday at 4. Where he was on 
Tuesday at 4?” 

The other woman started to her feet. “ Tuesday at 4! Why, 
he * w she stopped, and after a pause continued in a scarcely 
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audible voice. "Why won't he say where he was? Surely he was 
at court" 

"No,” said Sarola, “ he was not at court—and her finger tight¬ 
ened over something she held in her hand. Then her forced calm 
left her all of a sudden. 11 He is beeping silence because he fears 
that by speaking he may compromise—because—because—oh don’t 
pretend to me, I know all—I know all. Look ! * And she flung on 
the table a letter she had held crumpled up in her hand. The 
other woman snatched at the paper, and came forward almost 
defiantly. 

11 He loves me—he ha&always loved me 1 Yes, it is tnie he 
was with me. 11 

There was dead silence for some minutes; then Sarola spoke 
again, the words rutting the silence. 

11 Then save him—send that letter to the Magistrate, and he 
will be released at once. 11 She turned and left Lhe house without 
another word, and returned to her lonely home 

It was nearly dawn. In a few hours he may be released— 
he may return to her Could she bear to meet him now that 
she knew all —knew that ho had never loved her—had loved this 
other women—still loved her ? What was there left in life foi her ? 
All her interest in life, her heart, her soul, had been bound up 
in her husband. 

She sat in her room staring stupidly 111 Irnnt of her Her brain 
seemed numbed and crushed out of all feeling, even imperceptible 
to pain The day dragged wearily on. No news had come of her 
husband, and she hardly dared to scnJ for news. The grief the 
anxiety she had felt at his arrest, all seemed swallowed up liy the 
greater pain. Was it posable he had really never V\r,d her? 
He was a quiet, undemon$trati\c man SI ^ had often complained 
of his want or sympathy, of hit ^oldness, but slu h.;<l always 
reassured herseK by saying that Ins nature was such, ihai outward 
expression of emotion was not natural to him Hu nud always 
taken so little interest in her hfe—in things that inierestec her— 
had left her sc much to herself She hud excused this thinking 
that his work engrossed him, that he naliy loved her in his own quiet 
■way But what did a 1 ! these thoughts matter now ? 1 he ore fact 
that stood out clearly, was that he r,o longer loved her he belonged 
to anothei woman The legal bond bttween them Sarola held as 
nothing when the love which wan i»ic real hood had gone—and in 
spite ol it all ihe loved b.n. Nothing could change her love, 
although it meant eternal pair, to her 

There wiu only one thing for her to do. bhe oust give turn 
up. He would lie liappy, and *he would find some happiness in 
that knowledge. 

A dock struck ten. She hud beer sirring there for horns. Just 
then she heard a coinage come up the drive She looked out, it wu 
her husband. Shr waited motionless. After a few minutes she 
heard his footstep on the stairs, then he entered the mom. She 
could find no words with which to greet him He came up to her 
and bent down to kiss her Have you bem very anxioo c about 
me, dear?" She turned h^r face away and avoided nix caress. He 
took no notice and went on, 41 What a stupid imstalcetheymn.de' 
Well, anyhow, alb well that ends well 1 I am glad to be back again 
and comfortable at home. It wasn’t ovei-iuvunocs lost night I 
can tell you." 

Sarola looked at him m silence. She could not undeistand him 
He seemed to behave as if nothing had happened—as it all was 
usual between them. This pretence was intolerable, knowing all 
she knew now. 11 Why have you come back here ” ? she said in a 
hard, cold voice. 

Dhiren looked at her. “ Why, what’s the matter with you, Sarola ? 
Where should I come if not back to my own home ? You don’t 
seem veiy pleased to see me I What’s upset you ? v 

11 Have you seen her yet ? * 

11 Her—whom do you mean ?" / 

11 Don’t you think we might speak/the truth to each other 
without any further pretence. There is no need of lies now. You 


need not be afraid, I shall not stand in the way of your happiness. 
I would never have done that if you had told me all frankly. I 
found the letter you dropped. I took it to her, and she must have 
sent it to the Magistrate ’’ 

Dhiren looked annoyed and slightly confused. So Sarola 
had found out and she was naturally annoyed. He now 
understood how the letter had got to the Magistrate, He had 
wondered and had not been able to find out What a fool he had 
been to leave it lying about ? He hoped Sarola was not going to 
make a fuss over Lhe matter. He must try his best to pacify her. 

“ Why, Sarola, I do believe you are jealous < Surely a sensible 
girl like you isn't going to make a fuss about this. No one will 
know anything about it The Magistrate is a very decent chap and 
has let me off without making the matter public, and if you like 
I won’t see her again It would br just as well, to avoid talk and 
scandal, people are so confoundedly sharp at nosing out these 
things. Won't you forgive me, Sarola, and be fnends once more?” 
And he again bent down to kiss her. Sarola moved away, 

44 I don’t understand I thought you loved her—you were 
willing to suffer imprisonment for her sake—to save her name. And 
now you talk of giving her up—that nothing matters because no 
one will know Do you love her ?" 

44 Well, even if I do," he answered sullenly, 14 it’s no good. 

1 must be very careful now or else people are sure to find 
out something, and there will be a pretty scandal, My whole 
future would be biased. I knew there was no evidence agAinst 
me, and l was bound to be let oft Whereas if I had told 
people where I was on Tuesday, there would have been no stopping 
the talk Come, Saiola, don't be angry with me; I promise you I 
won't see her, again if you like. Be a sensible girl or else people 
will put two and two together and Lhe whole story will come out." 

44 You Ml me you love her, and yet want me to ‘behave 
sensibly ’—us you call it—to accept your pretence of love. If you 
have ceased to love me, there is no longer any bond between us—I 
Imve no claim on you. 1 have told you, I will not stand in the 
w.ty cl your happiness If you really love her, your love should 
be strong enough to face a little scandal—to brave convention. 
Whac does society matter, or the talk of a few busybodies when 
it is a question of the haopmess of three human beings—of their 
’vhole lues ? " 

“You are talking absurd nonsense, Saiola. No one can 
alfoul to despise society. If you take up this ridiculous attitude 
everyone will know the whole truth. My life will be spoilt, my 
professional career ruined. Then, again, think of the pain we 
shall cause those near and dear to us. I tell you I will 
g've her up, but for Heaven’s sake don’t make a scandal. Come, 
Sarola, be a sensible girl and think it over calmly. After all I have 
not done anything worse than hundreds of other men I Surely 
you can forgive one lapse If you really care for me, you will 
not spoil my whole life. You are over-wrought and over-excited 
now When you have thought over everything calmly you will see 
1 am right. And you need not be jealous, as I have told you. 
It’s no good discussing any further , after all we are husband and 
wife and have got to live our lives together " 

He stood silent for a minute, and then left the room It was 
best to leave & woman to herself when she was like this, he 
thought. She was sure to come round after a bit. What 
nonsense to make an awful scandal over a matter like this 
He was really behaving very decently in promising not to see 
her again—and he meant to keep his promise. He couldn’t risk a 
repetition of these scenes, or anything coming out He was fond 
of her, but it couldn’t be helped. It would be madness—lu nacy 
to do as Sarola suggested. Such were Dhiren's thoughts. 

And Sarola ? She sat thinking deeply—wondering if there were 
any truth, any reality in the world—wondering how many more 
lives were to be sacrificed on the altar of the god Convention. 

Lu. 
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The Restoration of Oudh. 


To iif e Editor of '‘The Comrade " 

Sjk, 

It is a secret—but I divulge it to you—that I used to write 
upon Indian topics, chiefly political, to a very esteemed and 
affectionate friend of mine in London, of European reputation and 
fame, who is, alas! now dead. He was a great and voluminous 
writer on a variety of subjects ; and his contributions to the political 
literature, which appeared in the leuding newspapers and magazines 
of England and Germany, contained, 1 am pioud to say, copious 
extracts from iny letters to him. By the way, for this and similar 
considerations shown to me I am exceedingly obliged to him. 

Turning over my old cuttings, I came across a communication 
from his mighty and influential pen embodying large extiacts from 
one of my letters addressed to him. IL was published so long ago 
as September 1887. Amongst other matter* it mentions the fact 
that 11 1 venture ujioii more difficult ground by pleading in favor 
t if the Ex-King of Oudh being allowed tu go vein Lucknow and 
his rule being permitted to extend, say for 1 1 miles around° 
“Surely* 1 I continued, “to allow him to come to Lucknow is not 
j great matter There is no danger, no question of rebellion. The 
people arc too quiet, too loyal tn think of such a thing ” etc., etc. 
This was thrown nut nu a suggestion in 1887 It hud as little 
chance as the one of restoring to the Pope the Government over 
Home and a strip of the country reaching to the St*. 

The proposal of the restoration of Oudh which is now made 
by Nawab Uiuuddawlah is a far more ambitious proposal. It is 
lieycnd the sphere of practical politirs. it is simply impossible. 
But the suggestion that our gracious Empcrbr may be pleased, on 
the happy and august occasion uf his Commit lotvDurhar at Delhi, 
to center some feyor upon the Royal House of Oudh seems reason¬ 
able , for instance, the bestowal of the title uf Nawab Wazir with 
n suitable pension ujKm some of us representatives. 

It is only natural dial on such a angularly happy and unique 
occasion we, as Indians, should expect such boons from our Gracious 
Emperor. The burden of iny <*ongs sung in this country and at 
Home us—do not make the rommg Durbar a sham, a larcc or 
.1 team ha. Something of a permanent character—and I have made 
elsewhere not a few suggestion*-- must be done, something which 
would bung closer the rulers and the ruled, something which may 
b'nd them in strong ties of sympathy and affection on the one hand, 
and true loyally and devouon on the other. 

Hamid Am Khan. 


Lucknow. 


Pauperism in India. 

11. 

The two main religions of India arc Hinduism and Islam. 
Both encourage charity and giving of alms. Charity in feet 


is the essence of all religions. But indiscriminate charity and 
misplaced benevolence defeats its own end and Hindus and 
Muhammadans have been the greatest sinners in this respect 

A Hindu, strictly speaking, is bound by his religion to be 
charitable on three occasions. The alms he has to give in his life¬ 
time are called Sh&nU Dan . He is liable to a second Dan 
at deathbed; and the third occasion is only after one has died, 
when the personal property used by the deceased is given 
away in aims. Grek Dan is made obligatory on the rich 
only at least once in their lifetime. Now, whatever be the nature 
of these dans or alms, the point to be noted is that the recipient 
of these alms must be a Brahman, learned m Vedas and Shastraa, 
wearing the .larred thread and choh t and bearing high moral charac¬ 
ter. This qualifying phrase has made the object of the Dan clear. 
The Brahman who spends his time in acquiring knowledge is in 
need of the wherewithal, and must be supported by the community 
to keep up his studies undisturbed. It is only meet, therefore, that 
such a deserving person be made an object of charity. From an 
economic point of view, too, money thus spent on learning or 
education is not a money thrown away. But there is difference 
between such a person and a Sannyasi. The latter belongs to a 
class ol beggars who go about very scantily dressed and beg 
from door to door. Hindu Law makes no provision for Sannyasis 
on the ground that as they do not care to observe the rules of 
society, and have discarded the use of janev (sacred thread), 
have shaved off the choti , and live naked, they cannoL have any 
claim on society for their support They may live on the roots of 
trees and leaves of plants. 

There is nothing, thus in the Hindu doctime of Dan to justify 
the conduct of the Brahmans and others in taking up mendicancy 
as a profession. But the fungus growth of sentimentalism choke* 
lip the fundamental principles of religion, and as a matter of 
fact mendicancy and beggary have received more impetus from 
the false doctiincs and misinterpretations of religious sanctions 
than fiom the true dictates of religion itself. Among the Hindus r 
for instance, there have sprung up innumerable sects of religious 
mendicants all of whom Affect to teach morality and claim to be 
worshipped on that account Mr. J. N. BhattachArjee in his book, 
11 Hindu Castes and Sects, >v dealing with the subject in a very 
masterly manner, remarks .— 

11 It is a fashion nowadays to speak of the Hindu sect founders 
as so many religious reformers— 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended 
Looked at in the light of sober cnmmonsen.sc And unbiassed 
judgment the net result of their so-called reformation is that they 
let loose on society an army of able bodied beggars, with rhe most 
preposterous claims on the chanty and the reverence of the laity. 
They leach their followeis to sing songs which tend either to 
corrupt their morality or to make them indifferent to work for 
the production of wealth. 0 These followers are required "to paint 
and brand their bodies in some particular manner and to show 
rvery possible honor to their spiritual guides and to the bqgging 
mendicants." At another place the ume author says. 11 Many of 
the so-called religions of men tend more to corrupt their mofrljty 
than to purify it. There are in fact some religions, as, for instance,, 
those ol the Tantries, Kauh , /Carta Bhajas, Btrja Margjs r 
Jala/tYiis, Aghnn$\ etcwhich have perhaps not one redeeming 
feature in them and which tend only to make their follower 
wallow in the nure of abominations 0 It is thus that religious 
mendicancy amongst the Hindus has become a power in giving 
licenses to beg and* the amount uf miscMef done by thus 
encouraging able-bodied men to neglect the proper sphere of life 
and live as drones on public charity is simply incalculable. 

Id Islam it is esteemed as a virtue of the highest order for a 
true believer to be charitable, but there are distinct orders against 
taking up mendicancy as a profession. Begging' « strictly for 
bidden for all able-bodied persons, and it is enjoined on every 
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Mussalnian to earn his bread by the <weat of his brow “ Verily 
the best things which ye eat are those which ye earn >ourselves or 
which your children earn/' sa)S the prophet of Islam. g * We ha\e set 
apart nights for your rest and days lort he earning of your bread,” 
is the injunction the Holy Quran liven m cases of calamity 
and distress a person is not permitted to resort to tagging. 

11 Look for help to patience,” is the commandment lor those who are 
in trouble In addressing his followers on the suite ol penury 
the Prophet says, “ Verily 11 is more meet foi you In 
take a rope and a bundle of wood upon your hack and sell 

jl_ m which case God guardeth your honor—than to tag of 

people whether they give ydru or not If they do not g\e you 
your reputation suflereth and you return disappointed, and if 
they give you, it w worse than that, for it layeth you under u\ obliga¬ 
tion.” The words arc simple and the command is explicit A 
labouier is considered to be more honourable »han is a bcggai 
pegging costs one’s self respect and independence 

The founder of Islam was ncvei tueil 01 making lie lollowcrs 
understund him He always keot in view the practical rather than 
the doctrinal aspect of religion The best test ol a religion is 
whether or no it is true as a principle of life, and Islam more than 
any religion answers to this le&i Many a s:ury has been related to 
show the great value rhe Pruplci uttai hed lo labour as uga.nst beggary 
It is said, foi instance, that once a man tame a tagging lo tin 
Prophet He inquired if the beggar had any property whatever 
The beggar said he had .1 cat pet and a wooden cup , the one lie 
used in covering himself the other for drinking water ** Ketch 
here the carpet and the bowl”, said the Prophet The miicles 
having been produced in the presente of the PiopheL. lx sold them 
to the highest bidder for two silver pieces which he gave to ita* 
Jakir and said, “ liny food wilh one rum and a hatchet with the 
other, and bring the latter to me’ And die fakir did as he-was 
asked to do. The Prophet put a handle 111 the hatchet with his 
own hands, and said lo the fakir, 14 Go and use this hatchet in 
cutting wood, and make your living by selling the *imand do nui 
see me for a fortnight " And at the end of the fortnight return? J 
the fakir widi ten silver pieces, Ins earnings of tta foitnighi. The 
IVophct thus addressed him “ Better lur you js this manual 
labour than appearing belore God un ihc day ol Resurrection wiili 
black spots on your lace Kor vtnlv tagging ro nn honest man is 
what blotches are to a fu e Then he who wishes to guard Ins fare 
agttin v t these blotches and mark*, let him riot beg unless that he 
asketh from'.us pi nice 01 under • arums antes over wlmhlie has 
no control.” 

Nothjig 1 a.ih 1 be more explint 0:1 the poml. His advice 
wa-s acted un by Ivs Caliph., It u /elated ol Omar that 
onct a tdkir knocked at tta* Caliph s don: anJ asked foi some bread 
as he was very hungry. Omar oid^ied the bread to given. Soon .liter 
he met the faku tagg'ngagainmlhc street 'Hie Caliph inquired, “ Have 
you rot been given anything, ” and o.j approaching found his hag 
full of all kinds of food much exceeding tnc need of the lakir. He 
pulled the bag ufl the hxndu or the fakir placed its contents before 
the camels, of the Ban-ul-oud —iick knowing to whom to return the 
food—and had the vagrant flowed 

This is how Islam treated vagrant*, and mendicant* The 
only kirid of cliarny imposed by Muhammadan law is Zakal. a lav 
0 [ 2 yi percent on all tho-e Moslems who at die *nduf a year 
have a balance ol over two hundred in their personal property and 
no d*bts to pay The really destitute and disabled poor only 
can lay claim to a share in tb is ; but the Syeds can do so une'er no 
circumstances Begging h only permissible 111 the following 
circumstances ■ — 

(1) V r hcn a man has reduced his circumstances to poverty 
through his kindness to someone eise, as by standing a surety to 
a Moslem brother, (2) when a man looses all he has owing to 
unforeseen circumstances or what is called in law “act of God," 
(3) when one is on the point of starvation. I11 each case the 
nee< jy cau beg wly to meet his want, anti otter anti ahwe that 
is illegal and sinfut. 

Thus it is clear from the above that Islam and its law permit 
no beggary of the kind that is prevalent nowadays. All that 
is allowed is to beg only to meet one’s immediate wants and under 
circumstance^ over which one has no,control. But with all this 


sinlul humanity will have its course and Moslem fakirs will live 
by begging because there is no Omar lo take them to task and to 
have them whipped. 

li is a common failing of mankind that they catch at a straw 
when they have no better support for the breach of a well established 
law The sayings from the Quran and the injunctions of the Prophet 
were misconstrued into all kinds of meaning by grammatical quibbling, 
and the best of principles were changed into most abominable dogmas. 
Islam preached contentment and resignation, but the idle and the lazy 
mistook them for doing nothing and letting others work for them. Con- 
lent nn nt means to have few wants, and resignation means to take things 
ns they come The wrong conceptions, of these otherwise very useful 
principles gave rise lo asceticism and monasticism in Islam in the form 
of Sufi ism,—something which is directly opposed lo the true teaching 
of the idlgion. The Sufis in course of time degenerated into ordinary 
l>aupere living 011 aims It is mostly due to Sufi-ism that the various sects 
ol religious mendicancy in Islam have grown up. Like the Hindu gurus 
and nuihanK, the Miissalmanx of India, too, now have their Murshids 
am] lhrs—religious leaders' and reformers, and what Mr. ltottacharjee 
has said of the Hindu reformers of this kind is fully applicable to 
th^sc Muhunnnndan Pits 

('.rave worship is another feature which is most detrimental Lo 
the religious as well as secular interests of Mussalmans. Hundreds 
of thousands arc spent annually in keeping up this grave worship. 
Il is |>erhaps the worst form of fetish-worship It is all very well 
■ v i keen alive the memory of a religious hero, or a saint for that 
matter, by annual gatherings at the place of his death , but what 
idigious authority is there for making the hero’s tomb a veritable 
object ol worship ? 'Die hero may hav'taen an iconoclosi of his day, 
but as the 11 ony or fate would have it the bricks and mortar that 
i over his body have been taken for an idol by his enthusiastic 
admirers and his shrine has become a regular temple. At such 
u mplcs oflenngs amounting to very respectable sums are made 
annually, daily mid hourly llie&e offerings are a very rich source 
of the income of the kqcpcis of these shrines. Besides these there 
aie endowi'iu•!.; *nji. hed tc every shrine 

If a reckoning he made of these offerings and endowments 
and the way in which they an- spenL one would be astonished 
to find whai an cnnrmuns wealth is thrown away in an imaginary 
pursu-L of religious /.cal li is not only that so much wealth is 
I brown away, bet it is utilised in producing so many white ants 
ol the national wealth Why else these offerings and endowments? 
If for the upkeep of the mausoleum or the shrine, one could 
see that a much lesser amount S expenditure was needed for 
the repairs of the tomb and the building over it including the 
services of a guardian. The shrine at Ajmer alone has an income 
which co-ild suffice to keep half the shrines 111 India m perfect order. 
Some of the chief shrines may he looked alter hy the Government 
just as other ancient buildings and mausoleums of kings and 
queens are being taken care of already. But U is an open secret 
that t ls not keeping up the shrines hut those dependant on these 
shrines that costs such tremendous sums to the community at 
large, and keeping ihem up right royally too. It requires no 
prophets to tell us that some of these shrine keepers are 
rolling in wealth and are suffering from all the ills that the possessor 
of the filthy lucre is heir to. O, for a Cromwell, the malleus 
monachontm 1 

But to revert to the main topic, it is 10 be noted that religious 
mendicancy and beggary in vogue in India are not based on the 
true religious teaching either of the Hindus or of the Muhammadans, 
and arc certainly open to legislative restraints in a limited sense. 

It may be admitted that by simply enumerating the causes 
that have mode this curse of pauperism stick to India one can 
no more strike at the root of this evil than can medical research 
extirapate rhe thousand and one ailments human flesh is heir to. 
Pauperism has existed, is existing, and shall exist as long as 
humanity is what it is. Only a society based on a ULopian scheme 
of mathematical calculations and flawlessly adjusted like so many 
parts of on automaton can he free from pauperism. What cannot 
be cured must be endured. But just as medical men helpless 
in stamping out plague arc trying to meet the situation hy devising 
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means lo prevent the encroachments of the epidemic by segregation 
and inoculation so can society make an attempt at stemming 
the tide nf pauperism. 

Mushtak Amman Zuiioif. 

Selection. 

The Modem King. 

When Portugal the other day thought it worth while with plots 
and midnight marchings to make an end of kingship, the rest of the 
world which counts itself progressive viewed the movement with a cur¬ 
tain patronising tolerance. It was no doubt a very trenchant and Ingi- 
cal application of a theory which few of us would dispute. We none 
of us care to argue with the eighteenth century If the ghosL of 
Benjamin Franklin, or Anacharsis CluoU, were to challenge u* to 
debate the abolition orkings in the Farringdon Memorial Hall, we may 
doubt whether a single practical politician would be found to accept 
his cartel. U would be left to Mr Bernard Shan to maintain that 
kingship is the incarnation of the modern socialistic spirit, 
or to Mr. Chesterton to argue I hat it is the perfect expression of 
the revolutionary idea. For the rest of us the whole argument rings 
distant and spectml, like the clatter or a harpsichord or the rhythm 
of a gavotte. From time to time, indeed, a Combat pontiff may 
come forward, like the Bishop who provoked Matthew Arnold’s 
raillery by his anxiety to do something for the doctrine ol the Trinity. 
Nothing, indeed, is lacking save that Oxford should become the 
home of the Republican cause We have accepted the modern 
constitutional King os a survival which serves to remind us of the 
evolution through which we have travelled But, indeed, Lheevolv 
ing democracy has found a positive use for us kings, and employs 
them aa the instruments of its own advance. We have lived to 
discover in the Crown’s Prerogative uf creating Peers the corner¬ 
stone of our essential liberties. 

There met on Tuesday in St James's Park the two contrasted 
types of modem kingship. The Memorial to Queer Victoria 
celebrated the success of kingship in a settled and conservative 
land If we are progressive, it is also true that progress lias become 
with u$ a settled habit. If our Empire expands, it i* by the 
unconscious and inevitable muiurnlura of its own mass. Internal 
change and outward growth arc alike with us a normal function. 
We add colonies to our possessions as on oak adds the yearly ring 
to Its substance. The practical function which Queen Victoria 
fulfilled was primarily negative. Her letter* show her as a formid¬ 
able conservative force, At all events in the domain of foreign 
affiiirs, which she made peculiarly her own, opposing the policies 
of impulse and sympathy, advocating at every turn the wisdom 
of abstention and Muvtfnrr, making herseit at every crisis the 
firm voice which upheld the legal reading of international obligations, 
and spoke for*.a certain fraternity among settled governments 
and legitimate dynasties, while vehemently opposing new and 
unauthorised movements, springing straight from the people, like 
the Italian Risurgimento. Her voice was the voice of an .Empire 
which changes by habit and conquers by inertia. If the Rawer 
has become perhaps the foremost personality of the civilised 
world, it is because lu: typifies the spini of a new Empire, whose 
acu are the work of the conscious will, whose changes are the 
steps uf a deliberate plau, whose expansions represent the tense 
efforts ol a vigorous muscular iystem. Germany did not grow. 
It paa made. It will not expand. It may annex. It is a people 
regimented and drilled for those calculated efforts of national 
volition which havi found expression in this new-old type of 
sovereign. He is the inevitable culmination, the necessary leader, 
of a national life which is a sort of movement. To us the very 
word movement in its public sense involves something sectional 
and partial. The consciousness of the coming inevitable change 
stirs first in some set of cells in the organism. When everything 
required the emancipation of the working man, it was first the Chartists 
and then the Radicals, and at last the Tory Democrats, who made a 
41 movement" When the whole structure of modem civilisation re¬ 
quires today the emancipation of women, it is the suffrage societies— 


a little more conscious, a little more concentrated in their perception 
of the organic cliange—who make the “ agitation.’ 1 

But the 11 movement ” of Germany is a marching in step. It is 
the whole process of a deliberately ordered education, on elaborately 
organised commerce, a restless hut consecutive diplomacy, a 
quasi-official art, a legislative machine that obe> bureaucratic 
direction. The patriotism of these islands is of necessity a somewhat 
sedentary sentiment. It requires no leader. It is content with 
a dignified figure-head. It is in its roots defensive, and, when it 
degenerates, its expression is apprehensive. It vulgarises itself in 
panics and alarms. The patriotism of Germany is the csfint dc 
corps of a marching regiment, which is always under arms. In times 
of profound peace it is still stepping to the conquest of new spheres 
of trade, and preparing in its diplomacy for the acquisition of 
some 11 place in the sun ” Its Kaiser is, perforce, a military leader, 
and nn orator whose speeches are orders of the day. 

It is a total misunderstanding which has classed this picturesque 
and [jaradoxical figure as a reactionary. His occasional medievalism, 
his rather boyish use of metaphors drawn from the romantic 
ages, may have courted th^ misconception But he stands for a 
sort of progress intei preted in a narrowly nationalist sense His 
progress is n movement forward for the sole benefit of a German 
race, regarded only as a race, close-knit and carefully uniformed. 
When history comes to measure what the Kaiser as an individual 
has contributed to the life of modern Germany, it will probably 
assess lus influence rather higher than his contemporaries 
are templed In do. We know that the concentration on the 
creation ol a great Navy is primarily his work We know that 
it is his ambition to be the creator of this Navy in the same sense 
in which Ins predecessors were the makers first of the Prussian 
and then nf the German Army We know, too, what disturbance 
and delay in their own natural evolution this departure of the 
Kaiser’s has involved in the life ol other peoples. 

But even more important than this concrete tendency is the 
vaguer moral influence which the Kaiser has exerted on the habitual 
thinking of Germany. The rigid pose, the solemnity of drill, the 
immunity fmni humor and self-criticism, these have been dictated 
and imposed b> a whole elaborate etiquette and a constant stream 
of suggestion It is the chief miracle of human nature that crowds 
do not laugh when they see rnea marching in medieva’ uniforms 
down a modern street It has been the Kaiser’s wisii lu make 
public Iffe a military parade. By* the sheer repetition of grandiose 
anachronism!*, the German public hai been weaned out (Slaughter. 
The collective mind has been so drilled and educated by this 
barrack room tusLencts lint banality and philistinism have settled 
upon all its creative work. The Court painter, the Court poet, 
and the Court dramatists have achieved an ascendancy and an 
acceptance without a parallel m any other land The noisy 
architecture, the robust music, are the expression of a mind 
determined to cultivate wily the male side of life, and to turn 
the arts to the service of a material patriotism and a disciplined 
military spirit Germany is an Empire to-day, and net choir of 
sinning birds lias become a brass band. It is not a decay of talent 
or a decline of spirit which has wrought this change. The race, 
with the Kaiser as its leader, has set itself largely to the artificial 
cultivation of the moods and gifts which assort with the ends it has 
willed. It has banned the critic, outlawed the pessimist, and 
ihr artist to the composing of marches. The idea) of the nation 
in arms mvolvca the closing of the paths which stray to speculation 
and the poetry of impulse, as surely as it involves the combating 
of feminism and Socialism. The KAiser has achieved greatness and 
power, because he is the simple exponent of this conscious apd 
strident virility. There are no nuisances in his mind, as there are 
no reticences in the architecture of Berlin. Without him this spirit 
would still have reigned. With him it achieves a crowned ascendancy 
and vocal dominion. History wi'J recognise how powerfully his 
personality has contributed to the unity and concentrated purpose 
of a great people. He has vindicated the rights of personality on a 
throne. But he has also deepened the ultimate purpose of revolt. 
“ a man cannot be in a passion with his Sovereign,” said Dr. Johnson, 
after a conversation with George III., and we imagine that the lame 
might be said of Lhe last three English monarch*. #ut George III 
was fat from being a modern King. 

„ —-The AfeAo*. 
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The Male Sati. 

Ajov Dass had been badgered a good deal in the liar library 
by the Radicals who insisted on considering &tiU to be .loihing better 
than suicide, and had felt the full force of the argument that if 
wifely devotion was typified in the self-immolation of thu widow, 
why should not the fidelity of the husband be dcmon-lrated uy the 
self .mmolatioii of the widower. Ajoy Dass was the cham|i.on of 
Orthodoxy , but his three years in England, passed during the heat 
of the Suffragette controversy, had ciealed .a his mind vogue nut'ons 
of the equality of the sexes, and when his Jefence of the time- 
honoured institution of drew upon him the retort that men ..hould 
be no less devoted to their spoils* . man women, he felt that the coping- 
stone could be put on the fibo: of Lis orthodox cieedonlyby 
his advocating se'f-iramolatiuu for widoweis as well. 

Theie were his cogitations as Iv drove back from the High 
Coa't ir. his Office Jaun. But they were rudely disturbed as li' mot 
just round the corner in the lisplanade his bwuvr who came 'tin¬ 
ning to inlorm h<‘m that Mrs. Dass had become suddenly indisposed, 
and that the doctor who lived in the neighbourhood and had been 
called in : mmedi»tely after the indisposition »iad declared it to be 
serious illness. 

Wbrn he learhed home he found anuihei doctor, the best 
physician in Calcutta, in Jeep consultation 1 with the Indian 
practitioner who had first been called in The two gave him an 
awful shock, and when he learnt that hi« wife's life just then hung 
m the balance, poor Ajoy Dww Could not help bursting into tears. 
In his own way he had loved bis young wife dearly, though he 
had always in his married life regarded himself as the lord and 
master, and had taught his docile wile to love and obey her lord in 
spile of all that he himself may do. According to the instructions 
of the doctor, his wife was not to be disturbed, as her only chance 
lay in perfect quietness, and Ajoy unwillingly betook himself to his 
studv. 

Though he could not see his wife, he saw the doctors 
several times in the course of the night, and towards morning, 
when they regretfully told him that there was no hope of recovery, 
lie broke down for a while, and could hardly be consoled even 
by bis aunt who tned to comfort him lyy the usual common¬ 
places and the advice to show himself a Win at such a juncture. 
After all, he was young, of a good position, and fairly 
rich, and could count upon securing as good a wife again 


as the one lie was losing This last remark of his aunt jarred on 
him not a little, though— 1 strange as u may seem—there occurred 
tn him at the same time the thought of the fair Mirinalmi, daughter 
of the attorney, Chiiru Chunder Sen, who, besides his great wealth, 
could secure him an excellent practice at the High Court, .which, 
again, coold lead ir, time to other successes in the official or 
non-official world. He snuggled against the idea, for he was not 
a liad husband anJ wis lui loo human to wish to get mamed 
again when Ins wife was actually on bei death-bed. But struggle as 
he might, confused visions, in which Mirinalmi, Charu Chunder, 
briefs, the H.gli Court bench, and even membership of the Executive 
Council figured, floated before him 

It wa* morning now, and his next door neighbour, Nogen Lahiri, 
who had pooh-poohed his views on Orthodoxy on the previous day, 
camc j to borrow one of his law books. When the latter learnt of Mrs. 
Dust’s hopeless condition, he expressed much feeling and speedily 
departed. But hu arrival had d.sturbed Ajoy's train of thought, 
and inbtead of dreams of a second marriage and all that it could 
be expected to bring with it, he saw visions of the crackling 
funeral pyre where his wife was being burnt, and then of 
another figure rushing into the flames, which was no other 
than Mr. Ajoy Dass, M.A. with honours and gold medallist of 
the Calcutta University, of the Middle Temple barrister-at-law, 
defender of Orthodoxy and champion of the Suffragettes in India. 

, Tint second vision so worked on his mind that his fertile imagina¬ 
tion pictured the sequel to this strange evenL of a male Sail , a 
pilgrimage ot people of all shades of belief to the scene of Ajoy's 
martyrdom, the place which had witnessed the sublime consumma¬ 
tion ot marital devotion, the supreme manifestation of nuptial Love, a 
unique event fraught with the serious import of the triumph of 
mind over worldly circumstance, and having an inner spiritual 
meaning for the thinking portion of mankind. It grew so distinct 
that he could actually see his house strangely transformed 
into a shrine and his drawing-room mantlepiece converted into 
an altar. The arches or the corridors were covered with palm 
leaves, and inscriptions on the walls showed the place where Ajoy 
Dass fell a mass of flames to be converted soon after into a handful 
of ashes. One of the inscriptions ran:— 11 In memory of the extra¬ 
ordinary devotion to his wife. In the 14th century the ideal male Sati, 
being afraid of the loss of his wife, when 25 years of age sacrificed 
his life at her feet by burning himself on the 9th Joists 
1317.” On the improvised altar, draped in saffron coloured cloth. 
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Itood hit latest photograph in which Hoffmann had skilfully 
flattered him, surrounded by wreaths of jassamine, while in 
the useless chimney lay a mass of flowers. The Sankirfan 
parties with their cymbals and conches arrived one after another and 
invoked the deity to bless the house of the male Sail generation 
after generation. A stream of beggars could be seen wending 
their way to his doorsteps wherfc provision had been made for 
feeding thousands. Amidst the dm of cymbals and chanting of 
hymns, rhildren of the locality flitted to and fro, and women stole 
in quietly to serure a pinch of the ashes, and to pray that the maids 
may marry husbands like Ajoy, and the matrons may convert their 
own lords and masters into angels like him. 

Ajoy Dass rose from his easy chair with a start, for he was now 
decided in his mind. He went up to his writing table, pulled out a 
few sheets of sermon paper, and wrote this letter to Nogen J^thiri — 

Dear Nogen, 

When you get this 1 shall be no more in the land of the living. 
Vou little thought that my championship of Orthodoxy 
and abhorrance of your Radical views was so sincere 
as you would now be compelled to believe You 
thought that the orthodox compelled widows to im¬ 
molate themselves in the good old days and now 
opposed their rc-marnage because they demanded from 
wives a devotion and a sacrifice which they themselves 
were not prewired to return Vou will now know how 
baseless your insinuations were. My own case would 
prove to you that not only was I sincere in yesterday’s 
arguments but that tin devotion which men of 
our highly spiritual diameter demand from their wives 
they are also prcpaicd Lo show to them, and that the 
sacrifice which they expect from their spouses they aie 
themselves prepared to make No one after my example 
dare scoff at Orthodoxy as hard on women and com¬ 
placent towards men I can foresee how mudi you would 
repent, and how you will become, the laughmg-stock of 
the whole of the Bar Library My friend, 1 pity you, 
for in life you will be subject to ridin.de, and after death 
vou will feel still more the punishment which your gross 
materialism is sure to bring on you. Reform in time and 
follow the example of 

Vuul departing Irtcn J, 

Ajoy 

Having written this letter, Ajoy went to the nostril pillar juM out¬ 
side bis gale and posted it He ihui went lo the servants' quariei, 
brought a tin of kerosine, and was ju-l going lo bprmkle .he 
inflammable liquid on bis cli it In s before lighting them when n 
occurred to him that it was not very heroic to die *> suddenly 
without experiencing to llie lull the pangs of a slovly approaching 
death. Thereupon he lighted a tamp in his room, placed a on the 
floor between two chairs, and intended to lay himself down on the 
chairs, bo as to hu»n himself slowly to death, and write m his 
diary a vivid account of his suffering* as he was dying He bad 
read of a suicide n which a bntntist had immolated himself in this 
heroic manner, leaving a true and accurate account of his dying 
pangs for the sake of same and posterity Could he not do the 
same for a wife ,ind Orthodox) •? 

After having made these ar range in tins, he laid himself flat op 
his stomach on the chain, notebook and jiencil in hand, and allowed 
the wick of the lamp first to burn his shirt and then the skin of his 
chest near the heart. He scribbled a line or two, but the process 
however scientific was too painhil to be continued. His shirt flared 
up and be could not bear any longer to remain lying on the chairs. 

In bet, it was with considerable self-control that he restrained a 
shriek. He got up in a great confusion, and in doing so kicked one 
of the chairs, which upset the lamp, and, luckily for Ajoy, 
extinguished the wick. He rushed out of the room with the burning 
shirt, and his dhoti soon caught the flame. 


lOlK June. 

Just then there rose before him once more the vision of 
Mirinalini and her father, the briefs and the bench, and ail the rest 
of it, and he shouted for help As be entered the drawing-room, he was 
met by one of the doctors who had watched his wife throughout the 
night. The tatter saw at a glance the perD in which Ajoy then was, 
though he could not guess at all how he came to be in such on awful 
plight. With considerable presence of mind he lifted from 
the drawing-room floor a Kashmir namdah and wrapped it round the 
burning man. He heaped a few more on him and held him down 
to the ground while he called out to the servants and sent for some 
medicines from the chemist near by. After a little tune the medicines 
arrived and were applied on the blistered body of Ajoy. It was lucky 
indeed that the dhoti and the shirt *hich he was weanng were of 
very flimsy muslin and in burning caused him less injury than \ 
thicker material would have done. 

Ajoy could not explain to the doctor very clearly how the 
accident" occurred. But as the doctor suspected nothing he 
did not go deeper into the matter. What pleased Ajoy almost as 
much as his own escape was 'he news given him by the doctor that 
his wife's illness had taken a turn fnr the better and there was 
fair hope of recovery. 

■ 

Mr. and Mrs. Mass now live happily together Mr. Doss is no 
more the >ord and master in the house, bu‘ only a submissive, 
sh) liusound who studies the least wish of his wile- He is the 
Secretary of the Social Reform Association, of which his friend Nogen 
Lahin is a very turbulent member, who never misses an oppoi tunny 
of duffing the Secretary, and often refers to a mysterious lelier. 
And,though it -s hardly it relevent detail, it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Dass recovered from the Bengal Fire Insurance Company 
Rs. ij-ti ij as the price of a Mott and shirt burnt "accidentally' 1 

Petty Larceny. 

(Bv Our bracuL Kleptomaniac.) 

[Mom—"Wit is your birthright, therefore steal it where- 
soever you find it .”—Rigmarle Veda ] 

" 1 >i d you tell olu Joe us 1 was a bloomin' Jmr ? 91 

" No, I thought 'c knew " 

Orator 11 Who threw that egg ? The man who threw that 
egg is a-a- " 

Voice from crowd . " A good shot, mister 1 * 


Mistress . "That's a very startling fiat you've bought, Mary ” 

Maid “ Yes, mum, i^n't it ? if you'd like to borrow it to make 
some of your friends jealous, you can have it f Tl 


“ 1 0Nf * E gt* a man take out a j£s,coo life policy, and he met 
with a fatal accident within a week." 

‘‘You must have wished your persuasions had been less 
successful.” 

11 Oh, 1 don't know You see, I married the widow! 


li was reported at a meeting of the Hambledon (Suir*;y) 
Guardians that a married couple who hod four boys had called two 
of them George and two John. The Government which is anxious 
to encourage targe families, is now said to realist the difficulties 
$pme persons have m thinking of fresh names for their offspring, 
and there is talk of issuing a list of the one hundred beat names. 
The selection will be in the hands of Lord Avebury; 


Hoax : 11 Has NeerdoweU gone to Australia to settle ? " 
Joax: fl No; he's gone to Australia ttravoid sefttinff-’ 1 


The Comrade 



Oth Jjime, 


The Comrade. 
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NOTICE. 

When writing to the Manager please, 
quote your Register Number ; hut not 
C — 5 <? 0 , which is the number of the 
taper in the fbst Office. 

Wc have received many complaints 
from subscribers about mn-receipt of 
the paper and have forwarded them to 
the fiistmastef- General, who ts very 
kindly holding an inquiry , We would 
request out subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to cordplaxn to 
the Postmaster-General of their Circle, 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made The date of the missing 
issue should be given in every case. 
A postal complaint does not requu e a 
postage stamp , if the words “ Pistal 
Complaint " are written on the envelope. 
If our subscribers co-operate with ns 
we hope to check this growing evtl 
very soon. THE MANAGER 


(j* MUNDAMEL (ju oU) 

Prepared according to the form a U of 

Khan Bdkador Dr. Shamradha i. Sukmonl, 
lata Chief Medical Officer, Bareda SWa 

Bait EahneatiM far Iijaritf. 

The Gnat Household Remedy for Injuries 
of all Irinds to Man, Horn, Bullock, etc. 
It slept bleed lag instantly and wound 
boats vary rapidly without Pui being 


Always keep with you 11 Mnndamel” m the 
house, play grounds, and when travelling, as 

it gives immediate relief hum Injuries. 

To be had at — 

Sam ant a Urn Chemical Pharmacy, 

36 , Upper Ghitpor Ruatl, Calcutta. 
M T Madon At Co., 

24 , Abdur Rahman Street, lloniltfty, 
MciiyaIa Co , Station Road, Hyderabad 
F A Da (’hlu I Co , Hyderabad (Sind). 
KsaLhai Hehntbhai, Knnpii, SumL 
G. N Hakim, Kaopura, Uaroda 

Steed Brothers, Reid Road, Ahmedabad. 


WANTED 


A qualified and efficient LADY DOCTOR for the 
SIR JAMES HOSPITAL for Women, Khairpur 
Mirs (Stito). 

Starting Salary Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 150 by annual 

increment of Rs. 10. _ 


Apply sharp with Copies of TESTIMONIALS to — 

S. SAD1K ALI, Vazir, Khairpur State. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 


The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books. 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300. Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


C»-1 —* 

Urdu Transition of IW. Vambcry’s 

Western Culture in Eastern Lands 

(Hunk III) with Purl rill Is or Trof. Vambcry and 
11. 11. The A«»a Khan to whom the book is 
dcdi(.alu1 by- ZAI'AR OMAR, B.A., 


To be had at — 


Price Rs. 24). 


The Doty Bosk Depot, Aligarh. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 

Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage’s Roman Private Law 


Mr. Muizau AH, BA. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, 

Professor of Honan and English Law 
at the Patna Law College, Bankipore. 


Price 10 Annas . 

To be bad at— 

The Office of 44 The Comrade," 

109 , Ripon/ Street, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Household Furniture 

“A Speciality.'* 


“Bedroom Suites" 

“ Dining Room Suites " 
“Drawing Room Suites" 
“Occasional Chain" 


Near and 
Artietie 
Designs. 


Estimate* submitted for the complete 
furnishing and decorating of Residences. 

We also supply Every Description lllllP 
of Household Furniture on HlliCi 

Complete Catalogue of Household 
and Office Furniture on application. 


HIRE TERMS MODERATE. 
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WANTED 

¥¥ CANVASSERS 
Apply for Unu to:—MANAGER^ 

“The Comrade,” 

106, Ripoa Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 
CtniwM, TnnKUi 
Adnrtnuc, aad Indmtiof A|mey. 

Mofuftsil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. D> 
dating with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
nte and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

Wrttt to— 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Hanaoii, Mwlam Commission Agency, 
Kasha h Buildings, BtUasts Road, 
BOMBAY 



< , 
a?, 

•f 



T* 


v, 
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An Aligarh Old Boy has lieen work- 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can Bend you anything 
from a pin to a motor car at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO., 

MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Hoad Office 1 —133, Frws Rood, Fort. 
Bombay. 

Broach Katblowor. 

lUegnphlc Addraos“Allg." Bombay. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 

PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


3B0. BOWBAZAR STREET 
* CALCUTTA -► 


The Comrade. 


A««^' 

PLEASING 

urn 


IB ALWAYS 
PRODUCED O 
BY OUR • • 
COLOUR • B 
LINE B HALF 
TONE BLOCKS 
ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IN THE 

corfwurv of 

TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHY 

OLOTTA PHOTOTTR 0 

1CROOKBBLANE 
CALCUTTA 

mpraiitanfiiuni 



THE PAPER 

- - FOK - 

ADVERTISERS 

For rates apply to : -MANAGER, 
“The Comrade/ 1 
109 , Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Wanted. 


Advertiser an educationist of ripe 
scholarship requires post of Secretary 
to mi enhghtenuJ Indian Nobleman 
Willing to travel if necessary Apply 
to 41 Sen ex/’ c/o Manager this paper 
Highest references furnished 


The M»Bh#u*b--Ar alik, hMuru Iiiciai} mrl 
enmnnuc, Ua«Lr&ibd rmnlhlv ntncn/nir uf niu le>i itan 
70 giving nol len rlian limr illuMraliom c\rry 

month llio article* published lie iht Ixil mm i mem 
OT Urdu, PSe mjrtuin devoted lo IVitlry I* ilw I>n 
„ uod Pnironi id by li^riing Indutn OentlcWiri- 
Aiinual wlu-aifunin Rn, e B o ceil) 

Single iniw 0 4 0 

UHrifcr-limAVI SrED rAKUV-AL-HASAN 

F at Amber purtknLira write lo the Maiw.rr, 

1 fir MasuwaJiam Jubb+lfioH, C F 


To be published shortly:— 

ESSAYS: 
Indian and Ialamic 

VY 

S. Khuda Bukhah, M.A. 
Price 5/ or 6/ net. 

IiONDON, W.C. PROBSTHAIN & CO., 
Mar eh igii. Oriental Publishers . 

Orders will be needed at — 

“ The Comrade " Office, 

109, Ripoa Stmt, CALCUTTA. 


Parsons & Co •/* Luawow.*" 4, 

Repairs to all kinds nf Fire-arms and 
Band Instruments, also Coach Builders, 
Wood Merchants, Contractors and 
Auctioneers, 
io-6-ii 


Wanted 

T ¥ ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to push the ante 
of "The Comrade" For terms, 

Communicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


The late Principal of Doveton 
College and Alexandra High 
(Nobles') School, Bhopal, C I L is 
at present open to engagement Oners 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physical 
culture to the sonB of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required. 
Terms on application to "Omega," 
c/o Manager , "The Comrade m 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

[Moderate ly~Priced. 

Jb 

Communicate with 

Af. c/o The Manager 

of “ The Comrade, n 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


WANTED SITUATION 

By a Sciond Class Mechutral Engineer 
and graduate ul the Aligarh College, 

For terms ante to— 

ALI AHMEI) KHAN, b a, (Alig.), 
Basti Dam.shmandan, 

Jutfundiur City. 


m MALAJUA, uaUEHZA A HID FUm OF PLACUI 

Use UatHwilla'n Agni Mbrnm or Filh, Re. t. 
BATLIWALl A S TUNIC PILLS an 
EwhauaiidD and Constitntionil Wealcnoai Re. i-B. 


RATLIWALIAS TOOTH POWDER b _ 

fically nuiJe of Native aiui Engllsb drUL gucb aa 
Maynpbal and Carbonic Add B F Aa. 4 . 

BATtl WALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT, Ah «, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSO *Y Dr. H I* 
Ball! walla, Worli Laboratory, Dadar, “ 


Matrimonial— A young Sunni 
Muhammadan, M.A., Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, of a Syedand respectable family, 
intends contracting marriage alliance 
in the family of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Barrister or High Government official 
of Behar or up-country. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications common to 
the sex is desirable in the bride. AH 
communications will be treated as 
stnctly confidential. For particulars 
please communicate with A- & c/o 
The Manager, u The COMRADE,” 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

I-Wi. * 
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THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

Present discontent. 

. . by . . 

MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To bo had ham :— 

The Manager of “THE COMRADE,” 

109, R1PON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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ADVERTISE! 

A PICE AND A HA LF PER WORD. 

Have you anything to buy or sell or let on hire ? 

Have you a situation vacant? 

Do you need a situation? 

IF SO Zltl fiiSLt THE COMRADE 


For 

Advertiser’s address must be added to and paid for as part of advertisement. 

Cost or Insertion, 

words 
not more 

One. 

Four. 

Thirteen. 
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{ Please fill in the above form and forward it tuitk remittance to— ] ’'U 

THE MANAGER OF "THE COMRADE,' \ f 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta, 

s ** 1 

P lease (five consecutive insertions to above advertisement for which 1 enclose .*b4 

stamps worth (or am remitting per M. O ) Rs. As. 

1 N • , : 

Name Address v ' 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

The truth thou hast, that all may share. 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere. 

They only live who dare! 

— Morris. 
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The Manager will be much obliged tf those of our readers who 
have been reserving copies 0/ this paper as specimens will kindly 
notify whether they wish to become supscri&ers or not This n 
to little to ask that we feel sure they will comply with the Manager'* 
reguest 


We are happy to say that we are now tu a position to snpph 
v the Comrade " to Muhammadan students who hpply to us during 
the month of June at the reduced rate qf /?j t 2 evay three 
months paid in advance and to n>n*Moslem students at the still 
itoter rate of Rs. 3 evety six months . 


The Week. 


Itapsrisi Conference. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Conference on the 8th a discus- 
lion took place on a memorandum dealing with the proposed 
: Citation Of an. Advisory Standing Committee or the Imperial Con¬ 
fine to consider matters of common interest. The memorandum 
4 eji#|una that as the Standing Committee will be advisory and not 
--«j*afcubve, it is unnecessary to confer the power to vote. It will 
,/^enl only with matters concerning past and future Conferences or 
ytiotton which seem-to be appropriate, between' the Conferences. 
4 ,fbe Dominion Governments vrfU be consulted regarding thei r 
CwipngDess for the niblnission of ques^On* to the Committee. 
: ;i.CjW&«ry confidential CB Utt &aicsti a ps btttfeeii the Secretary of State 
‘I’qnd Govatnors-Gcaerat, tapart ftoM Conference questions, will 

+ " v l '' i t / 


continue as at present. It was explained that the Imperial Government 
did not desire to press the proposal through. If the Dominion 
representatives were willing Government believed it would be 
advantageous for securing efficiency. As regarded Secretariat a nd 
Conference, the Committee would be really subsidiary to the 
Conference meeting at more or less regulai intervals for the 
transaction of business referred to it by the Secretary of State with 
the assent of the Dominion Governments. The memorandum 
mentioned that the Imperial Education Conference recommended 
such an Advisory Committee in connection with its objects. 

Sir Wilfred Lauricr said he should view with serious apprehen¬ 
sion the interference of anybody between the Home and Dominion 
Governments. The organisation of the Colonial Office had given 
ample satisfaction and matters should be left as they were. 

Sir Joseph Ward, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Batchelor supported the 
proposal though suggesting minor amendments. 

General Botha said he was unable to accept the pro posal as it 
stood, lie wholly favoured subsidiary Conferences attended by 
Overseas Ministers to consider special questions. The Secretary of 
State would do what was required as well as any Committee. 

Mr. Malan said that the Committee would lower the status of 
the Dominions as compared with British for if it was advisory to the 
Secretary of State it would seem that the Conference itself was 
merely advisory to the Secretary of State. The day might come 
wnen different arrangements would be necessary but then they 
would hav.. to be on the sound British principle of not government 
by officials but government by people elected hy the people and 
responsible to them. 

Mr. Harcourt said that the Government in no wise intended 
the proposal to be derogatory to the 'position of the Dominion 
Governments. It was dear, however, that there was not suttae pt 
unanimity to nuke it worth while to proceed further A suggestion 
was made to meet the desire of some of the Dominions and did not 
represent any conscious desire on the part of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment The present machinery had been sufficient for all Imperial 
purposes. 

Sir Joseph Ward then returned to the charge, arguing at length 
in favour of the need of a permanent body. Questions of vital 
importance which had been considered by previous Conferences were 
still unsettled for want of machinery to thrnaii out details by the 
representatives of the different Dominions. He gave as suitable 
instances of matters for a Committee to deal with, questions of 
Income-tax, Death-duties and the Suez Canal. The opponents 
seemed to dunk that the proposal would help towards the establish¬ 
ment of an Imperial Council. The latter would be neither M p ed 
nor prejudiced thereby. 

Mr. Harcourt undertook to give effect before die next Con¬ 
ference to all agreed questions decided by the Conference and its 
Committees. 
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General Botha said no Government would allow itself to be 
ruled by a Committee. The creation of such a Committee might 
lead rather'to breaking down than building up. The action of 
Govgipment in taking the Premiers into their confidence on all 
subjects was a step in the right direction. Along those lines work, 
although slow, would be sure. 

Mr. Harcourt said that in view of the opinions expressed he 
withdrew his proposal. 

The New Zealand resolution for the reconstitution of the 
Colonial Office was withdrawn for similar reasons. A resolution 
moved by Sir Joseph Ward in favour of an interchange of selected 
Civil Servants in order to acquire a knowledge of administrative 
work in other parts of the Empire was amended by the substitution 
of the word 11 visit ” for 11 interchange 11 and was carried unanimously. 

The Imperial Conference on Saturday, at which Mr. Bums 
was present, re-affirmed the resolution of 1907, that the Government 
of the Motherland should encourage emigration 10 the Dominions 
rather than to foreign countries. The Conference has also agreed 
that the Dominions should co-operate with the Imperial Government 
to enable the latter to deal more effectively with undesirable aliens 
who are returned to British ports. 

According to the official report of the debate on the Imperial 
Court of Appeal at the Imperial Conference, the Australian 
delegates dwelt on the anomaly of having different Courts of 
Appeal for the United Kingdom and the rest of the Empire A 
single court was another step towards Imperial Unity 

Lord Lorebum said that the pmonnel of the two courts was 
substantially identical. He did not know of a case where there 
was any conflict between their decisions. He suggested that 
each part of the Empire should formulate it6 wishes m regard to 
the tnbuDAl it wanted, especially whether they desired British 
judges only, whether there should be a permanent judge from earli 
Dominion, whether those judges should deal with all appeals from 
their respective Dominions. He suggested that the case., of a 
particular Dominion should be heard consecutively at a time 
convenient for the attendance of the judge of that Dominion. With 
regard to the United Kingdom, tire Government was not prepared 
to change the judicial ptrsomnti of the l/irds It was already 
possible to add any distinguished judge from the Dominions. If 
each Dominion would say what kind of Court it preferred the 
Imperial Government would do its utmost to meet their views. His 
idea was to add to the highest Court of Appeal for both the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions two English judges of the finest 
quality and make a quorum or fi;e. The Court would sit successive¬ 
ly in the House of Lords for appeals from the United Kingdom 
and in the Privy Council for appeals from Overseas. 

Sir Joseph Ward thought it hardly practicable lor New Zealand 
judges to roige to England to deal only nith New Zealaud cases. 
He suggested having a permanent judge from each Dominion. 

Mr. Malan said that South Africa was generally satisfied with 
the present practice but a deal sometimes depended on a name If 
they bad one Imperial Court perhaps in two divisions for the United 
Kingdom and for Dominions and India, the difficulty might be 
solved. Souih Africa would not send a resident judge. 

Several delegates objected to the judges of other Dominions 
sitting on appeal from their Dominions in new of the different 
systems of law. 

The Resolutions were withdrawn, and a resolution was Adopted 
asking the Imperial Government to formulate its proposals and 
communicate ihera to the Dominions at the earliest possible 
moment. 

During the debate in the Imperial Conference 00 the question 
of naturalisation, Mr. Winston Churchill said that any system of 
uniformity in regaid to naturalisation must be based cm the assent 
of Local Parliament* He suggested that any person who possessed 
local naturalisation in any Dominion and who had resided for five 
years in say part of the Empire should be able to apply for a 
certificate of Imperial naturalisation. 


The Dominions would be left free to grant local naturalisation 
on such terms as they thought fit. The validity and effectiveness of 
local laws regulating immigration, and differentiating between classes 
of British subjects would remain unaffected. Mr. Harcourt em¬ 
phasised the fact that the acquisition of naturalisation elsewhere 
would not entitle a man to rights in South Africa from which 
he had been previously excluded by laws relating to colour or 
anything else Mr. Churchill moved a resolution approving a 
scheme based on his proposals, and it was carried unanimously. 
Opium. 

The House of Commons re-assembled on the 13th instant. 

Mr. Ashley asked whether the cost of meeting the loss on the opium 
revenue would fall on the British or the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr. Asquith replied that at present the extent of the loss had 
not been determined. It would depend on contingencies, and it was 
impossible to foresee it accurately Hitherto there had been no loss. 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Mr. Lrov;i Geokue had a remarkable reception at Birmingham 
on the 10th when he explained his Insurance Bill to an audience 
of 3,000 There were 140,000 applications fur tickets of admission 
to the meeting The crowds cheered the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer along the route from the station to the Town Hall 
Mr Lloyd George compared the care devoted to a brewer’s horse 
or to a piece of machinery with the neglect of workers A sense 
of proprietorship in workers, he said, must be cultivated in the 
State, of which they were the greatest asset He would treat a man 
receiving rents or ground rents for insanitary dwellings as a receiver 
of stolen property If Great Britain were to be made worthy of the 
splendid empire of which she was the centre she must be deATtsed 
of foul habitations. 

Morocco. 

Frrnch newspajwrs unanimously regret the Spanish landing 
at Larache. They consider that Spain’s reason for that step was 
a mere pretext for a hasty and hostile action which may possibly 
compromise the peace of Europe. Spain has informed the Powers 
of the landing hi Jjirache, and states that the Moorish adminis 
tration will be retained. The Spanish Press hopes that the Powers 
will not oppose the disinterested mission which Spam is carrying 
out as her share of the Algedvas Act. 

It is officially stated in Madrid that the French entered 
Mequmer after some fighting, in which heavy losses were sustained 
cm both sides. Mut&i Zain was made prisoner. 

A telegram from Fez, dated the 5th instant, states Lhat the 
Berbers attacked the French camp on the previous evening. They 
wpre repulsed by the artillery with heavy loss On the following 
morning .three columns marched out in the direction of Sefru 
and were ferociously attacked almost immediately by six thousand 
Berbers. 7 hey were dispersed by the artillery with heavy loss. ^ 

The Spanish troops which have been in harbour at Lararhe 
on boardships occupied the town on the 8th, apparently ewirtg 
to a somewhat harmless Moorish mid upon Alcazar. F,my 
Spanish advance under the impulsion of public opinion and Of the 
military party in Spain causes anxiety to France, as tending to 
complicate the international situation and enable Germany to 
interpose with demands of her own, Five hundred Spanish troop! 
occupied Alcazar on 10th June meeting with no reeistance, < On " 
the contrary they were well received. The French newspapers 
continue to publish most lively protests against Spanish action and 
even foreshadow a temporary rupture of diplomatic relation* 
Various reports suggest that the so-called raid upon Afoaamr was 
carried out by Spanish prater *«. These report! arc indignant}? 
denied at Madrid The occupation by^tha Spaniards of USnehs 
and Alcazar has created a ferment in Fumes and is denounced 
as upsetting every agreement and paving the wwy for the partition 
of Morocco. It is also calculated to cause W any circumstances 
a dangerous riring in Northern Morocco, fhfc Moorish Govern¬ 
ment has protested against occupation of Alegar. Tw* hundred 
mm troops have mikd from for llaache to maintain 

communication with Akgzar. ‘ * 
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Two Englishmen making their journey from Sefm to Fez were 
attacked by the Berbers. Their guide was killed. One of them 
took refuge in the mountains while the other succeeded in 
reaching Fez. 

The French accounts of the affair in the cfcstrict of Limta state 
that the French officers had left the Vizier’s Mahalla when the 
ruthless chastisement of villagers began. They further state that 
it is untrue that there was ag open sale of women and children 
outside Fez. A few small boys were sold in a clandestine manner, 
but afterwards when the facts were known they were restored tn 
their families 

General Moinier has * established a garrison of 1,500 .it 
Mequinez 
Turkey. 

The Turkish Government does not attach much importance 
to the attack by the Mirdites on Aiessio It is explained 111 
Cettinje that the attack was made with the object of enabling a 
ship to land a cargo of munitions at the port of Giovanni Mcdua 
and that when this was affected the Mirdites withdrew. 

In the Italian Chamber eleven Republicans have introduced 
a motion urging the Government to take the initiative in inter¬ 
national action in Albania with a new to compelling Turkey to 
observe Article 22 of the Treaty of Berlin Replying to criticisms 
on the Government’s foreign policy, Marquis Di San Giuhano, 
Foreign Minister, said it was to Italy’s interest to maintain the 
existing balance of power m the Adriatic. The best means of 
attaining this was the immutable alliance between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary, therefore Italy would uot take any dangerous 
initiative as the Republicans suggested, with the object of compel¬ 
ling Turkey to observe Article 22 of the Treaty ot Berlin in Albania 

The Austrian official paper Frmdciiblatt warns Turkey to 
desist from unnecessary measures of ruthless repression in Albania, 
on whose loyalty, the paper says, the existence of European Turkey 
depends, 

The Russian Novoyc Vremya vehemently tesents Austria! 
policy as displayed in an article appearing in the Fremdmblatl 
on the 8th instant The Novoye Pretnya says that the policy 
followed in the rase of Bosnia and Herzegovina is being repeated 
with greater effrontery and is n brilliant move of diplomacy in 
defiance of international morality and law The paper anticipates 
from the articles in Frcmdcnhlatt that petitions will be presented to 
the Austro-Hungarian Caesar from the real or fictitious representatives 
of Albania to protect their long-suffering population, 

Foreign criticisms ot the Government's policy m Albania, though 
at the cutset they were resented as foreign intervention, have 
produced a strong impression. The Turkish newspapers are 
moderating their language and now favour the consideration of any 
reasonable demands put forward by the Albanians. 

An affray baa taken place ai Chairh on the Tur^o Greek 
Frontier. It is alleged that the Greeks fired on the 'Turks, mortally 
Winding one man. The Porte has protested to Greece 

The Sultan on the 8th arrived at Salonika. The town waj 
decorated with Bags and much enthusiasm was displayed. 

The Sultan arrived at Uskub 011 the mh and was loudly 
cheered. He was met at the station by deputations from the 
province including the Albanian Mayor Tne tram stopped at 
several stations between Salonika and Uskub and everywhere loyal 
demonstrations were made. 

Telegrams from Vienna and Athens indicate that the end 
of the Albanian revolt is imminent. The Turks are prepared to 
grant an amnesty and make political concessions if the Albanians 
submit. 

Persia. 

A pody of Persian Soldiers attempted to take sanctuary m the 
British Consulate at Shiraz on account of non-receipt of their pay 
'Hie Consular guard prevented their entrance and shots were 
exchanged. One soldier was killed and two mortally wounded. One 
lepqy bad a finger shattered The Persians subsequently retired. 

The Persian commander has apologised for the conduct of his men. 

/ 

The Amir has sens one of his Turkish officers to the cantonment 
Bhere m companies of Infantry cure s tajto qe d* 


Army Reduction. 

Field Marshal Sir Charles Brownlow, writing to the Times t 
warmly endorses Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s letter recently. He says 
it is necessary to keep the tribes on the North-West Frontier in 
check, but declares that the massing of the best fighting regiments 
of the same clas9 and on their own soil is politically a mistake 
Nnw that Russia is out of immediate reckoning, continues the writer, 

11 it is possible that quite a third of the native regiments are not of 
the fighting material. Nevertheless, they have their uses.” 

Indian Cricket Team. 

The Indian cricket team played the first match of their tour 
at Oxford on the 2nd. The University won by eight wickets. 

The Indian cricket team on the 7tb played against South 
Wales at Cardiff. The Indians made 51 runs in the first innings and 
South Wales 205 On going in again, the Indians scored 233 
runs, of which Meheromji made 75 and Mulla 98. South Wales 
made 83 runs for three wickets in the second innings and thus 
beat the Indian team by 7 wickets 

The Indian cricketers played a match against the M. C. C. al 
Lords on the 8th. The weather was glorious and the wicket 
perfect. The Prince of Wales and Prince George were present 
The Indian team went in first and made 204, of which Mistri made 
78 in eighty minutes lie gave a fine display of driving and 
knocked up sixteen 4 1 *) The M. C. C then went in and scored 
223 for four wickets The weather was dull and there was a small 
attendance at Lords mi the second day when the match between 
the M. C V and the Indian cricketers was resumed. Maryle- 
bonc in the first innings scored 468, of which E. Sewell made 
129 and Wcigall 103 In their second innings the Indian team 
made 96. The M. C. C- thus beat the Indian team by an innings 
and 168 

In the match at Cambridge between Cambridge University 
and the Indian cricketers, Cambridge went m first and made 434. 

The Indians in their first innings made 183, of which Mistri 
scored 53. Lockhart, the googly bowler, took six wickets for 55. 

The Indians followed on and made 1S0 in the second innmgs 
and thus were defeated by an innings and 71 runs. 

In the second innings Mistri scored 39. Falcon took 5 
wickets for 50 
The Congress. 

The Leicester Mcn-ury states that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
hr* accepted the Presidercy uf the next National Congress. 

A complimentary luncheon was given at Frascati’s on lath 
June to Sir William Wedderbum and Mr. Bhupendm Nath Basu, 
delegate of the Bengal Congiess Committee and of the Indian 
Association, in recognition of the work they are doing to bring 
together different sections of the Indian people. 

Sir Mancherjce Bhownagree presided. He dwelt on the way 
the Congress was once distrusted and how it was coming to be 
recognized as an agency which might be utilized as an advisory body 
to tnc Government 
Provincial Finance. 

lAst autumn the Government of India submitted to the 
Secretary of State proposals for carrying out m detail many of the 
suggestions of the Decentralisation Commission for raising the 
limit of the financial powers of Local Governments and granting 
them increased authority under the various financial codes. The 
reply of the Secretary of State has now been received and its tenor 
is in the mam to sanction the proposals put forward by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, It i9 understood that a Resolution will shortly be 
issued, giving effect to His Lordship’s orders. 

Sir E. Baker. 

It is taken as practically settled that Sir Edward Baker, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is proceeding on leave next month 
owing to the serious illness of his second son. The question of his 
officiating successor is yet unsettled. The leave is to be for 4 months. 

E. B and Assam. 

Although no official announcement is yet forthcoming, Sir 
Lancelot Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam! will retire from service shortly after Sir Edward Baker goes 
on leave. 
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Since the beginning of 1906, at least, there has been going on a 
frontier dispute between Turkey and Persia, 
Turkey and Persia, the Turks claiming and occupying points 
alleged by the Persians to be on the Persian 
side of the mountains between SalmAs and Margawar, west of 
Urmiya. In August 1907, Margawar was occupied by the Turks, 
and immediately afterwards 6,ooo Turkish soldiers with artillery 
threatened, it is alleged, Urmiya itself, while a Persian force sent 
against the Kurds was defeated by the Ottoman troops. Questions 
of frontier demarcation arc a source of great international irritation, 
and it is very difficult to say whether a particulai pomi, specially 
in a mountainous region, is within or without a Power's tenitory. 
This can easily be understood by those who have had anything to do 
with survey work, for land disputes of this character continue 
for many years even in districts which have been fully surveyed 
Boundary disputes between two Native States, or a Native State 
and the British Government, take much longer, and in the case 
of frontier disputes between two Powers the delays and the 
difficulties are similarly multiplied. Though such a dispute may be 
an ordinary occurrence, it was unfortunate that a disagreement 
between Turkey and Persia should exist Russia certainly mode 
capital out of it, and though she had troops of her own at Tabriz and 
Qazvin, and hungered after the whole of North Persia, she found 
occasion to taunt the Young Turks who sympathized with Persia, and 
after the Constantinople meeting of protest against the British 
Note last year, English journal* followed suit and indulged in 
gibes and sneers. The Ottoman Government, however, cid not 
fail to note the e/fcct of such an outstanding difference, and 
Turkish Ministers showed some months ago that they were ready 
to come to terms and delimit the frontier. The English mail 
now brings (he welcome news that an agreement seems to have 
been reached between the two Governments. There is to be a 
Boundary Conference at Constantinople which shall submit to the 
. Hague Tribunal any points which it finds itself unable to settle. 
The decision of the Tribunal will be accepted as final. This is 
a most sensible course to adopt, and we trust the Conference of 
the two Powers would be able to settle all points without the 
necessity of going to Hague for the settlement of such small 
differences. What is needed is an Arbitration Treaty which should 
make war between Turkey and Persia an impossibility, and we 
are hopeful that this too will come about in the fulness of 
time. Whatever may have been the justice or the motives of the 
Turkish occupation oT Margawar, we are certain that the presence 
of Turkish troops so near Tabriz had a wholesome effect on the 
Muscovite It was this rather than the non-official sympathy 
of Young Turkey vith rejuvenated Persia which moved Russia 
to taunt the Turks. Verily, there are wheels within wheels in 
intemadonal politics, for who could suspect that there lurked in 
Russian gibes any other motive than to see justice done to poor 
Femst 


We do not know what end the /Yomw's London correspondent 
had in view in wiring that the Police are 
The Mischief* taking special pains to ascertain the names 

monger, of all Indians and Russians who have taken 

seats to view the Coronation and the Royal 
processions. The Police have their duty to do, and on an occasion 
like this many innocent men are likely to come in for Police 
suspicion. But they would certainly resent it if they knew that 
the Police in any way suspected them, and the Police would also 
suffer by the publication of their secret suspicions. In this instance^ 
the Police could not have gained by the light thrown on their 
actions by the Planet?* correspondent, and we know that Indians 
would feel a good deal of justifiable resentment. Russia, too, if 
one of the three Powers included in the Triple Entente, and is not 
likely to receive very cordially the news that her subjects are 
selected for special suspicion on this occasion. Who could have 
gained by this reckless blundering—except the mischief-monger 
himself? His Majesty will soon be in India, where instead of a 
handful of Indians now in London he would be in the midst of 
three hundred millions of his loyal and devoted subjects. It is evident 
that His Majesty trusts his people, and who cares whac the London 
Police or the London correspondent thinks ? But the 

mischief of the mischief-monger is like the sting of the scurpion, 
which, according to the Persian poet, is not used of a set purpose 
to cause pain but in obedience to the dictates of its evil nature, and 
it is so much time wasted if we try to discover the motive for such 
mischief. 


Dr Morton has done a service to lovers of Urdu and Persian 
literature by drawing their attention by means 
GhahVi Grave. of a letter published in the Planter to the 
condition of Ghalib’s grave. We learn for 
the first time that it is situated at Ni/amuddin, Delhi, outside 
the general enclosure. It has a broken enclosure a wall of which 
is crumbling, and the debris has almost covered the reclining slab 
of sandstone. The headstone is of matble with an inscribed verse, 
which is also in danger of being buried. During the next rain or 
two it will entirely disappear, and Dr. Morton is right in saying 
that with it will go one more important landmark of Urdu literature. 
1 >. Morton’s suggestion of raising a subscription to erect a suit¬ 
able monument over the grave is excellent, and if no one else 
nearer Delhi will do it, we are ready to undertake the work ourselves. 
The Lucrary Section of the All-India Muhammadan Educational 
Conference, of which Mr. Aziz Mirza is now the Secretary, should 
interest itself in the matter. Mr Hamid Ali Khan, who writes 
to the Pioneer offering hi3 assistance, says that he visited the grave 
some years ago, and gives a translation of the Chronogram by 
Majrooh. We hope the grave was not in a neglected condition 
when he paid his homage to it, for in that case his eagerfnes* 
to assist now will be seriously discounted. Poor Ghatib-~« 
genius that could challenge comparison with the greatest poet 
of any age or country-—bad a hard struggle in his and 

though his prophecy of being appreciated after his death it ooxnfog 
true, the lovers of Ghalib have hitherto done nothing to show 
their appreciation of his genius publicly. There is no good life of 
Ghalib, for Halt’s Yadgar x though excellent in its own way, is neither 
worthy of Ghalib nor of Hali. There is no good edition of his poetry 
or prose, and new cheap editions are miracles of inaccuracy. Them 
is no Ghalib Society, and no Ghalib Lectureship. And now that we 
have discovered his grave, we oan only repeat hie own regrets 

* ** & r 4 t 4 

(If by dying we ere themed, why did wo not die diem 
ourselves ? Never would the bier here been denied, nor would 
there beve been e grave anywhere I) Would node of opr reader* 
m or near Delhi visit this neglected memento nl KiK* Niuisbsh, 
Asadullah Khan, Ghalib, and tend w en ettugdte of the cost of 

'to 
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urgent repairs which must immediately be carried out, pending the 
erection of a fitting memorial ? This is so little to ask that we feel 
sure we shall not have to wait long for the fullest information. 
Would Urdu be served by merely quarrelling with the Nagn 
Pracharini Sabha and the Hindus ? 


The administration of Mysore is certainly superior to that of 
many other Native States and His Highness the 
A Maharaja and Maharaja is to be congratulated on the step he has 
hia Critic. taken in supplementing the Representative 

Assembly which meets annually by inaugurating 
-an Advisory Council. But we fear much has yet to be done m 
Mysore in order to convert a government by officials into a govern¬ 
ment if not of the people, at least one controlled even partly by the 
|>eople. Of course we recognise that speed is not so important 
as the direction in which the ship’s head is turned, and that safety 
is very often compatible only with hastening slowly. Hut we are not 
quite clear about the functions of this new Council and all that 
distinguishes it from the older Assembly. Nor do we feel sure that 
we have grasped to the fullest extent the significance of the infor¬ 
mation supplied to the public that the new Council will have 
nothing to do with politics In England, where only recently unem¬ 
ployment and invalidity insurance was brought on Lhe legislative 
anvil, the exclusion of politics from the functions of the Council 
meant to advise the State m its administration will lie wholly 
unintelligible; and even in India, where fam:iy endowments and 
inter-caste marriages arc political topics lo-iky, this lcstriction will 
prove purzling to many On the 10th instant His Highness ihc 
Maharaja opened the proceedings m the lirst meeting of the Cuuroil, 
and while deploring the economic inefficiency of the people, invited 
their attention to the shocking contrast between the earning jiowcr 
m England, which was between Rs. ooo— 700 per head per annum and 
in India, where it did not exceed Rs. 30. His Highness ^nd that 14 edu¬ 
cation is the sovereign remedy for all economic evils ”, and compared 
the proportion of the entire population who can read ard write in the 
United Kingdom and Germany, whctc it is 90 per rent., and in Japan, 
where it is over 3 o per cent., with thaL of Mysore, where it is 
only 5 per cent His Highness ulj'i showed that wheieas 
the death-rate in Mysore, as in th« neighbouring British districts, 
is over 30 per 1,000 of the population, it is n, low as 15 to 18 i**r r,ouo 
in England and Germany. These rempar'sens hd His Highness 
’o appeal to his people 11 to become skilled and capable and to Irani 
their children to become the same ” His Highness very rightly said 
that “ although we have lagged behind and .ire late in the field, the 
remedies are very cleaf. We liave only to follow the methods and 
the example set by the peoples who have attained a bi t ;h degree of 
economic efficiency. Tlwre is no royal mad to success '* Evidently 
these unexceptionable remarks huy worried one of on- local 
contemporaries, and caught it in 0 terribly tiad mood 
Says the Englishman •' It i*? common knowledge that the 
greatest advantage India possesses over all 4 other countries 
a plentiful supply of cheap labour, and if she becomes a great 
industrial and manufacturing country she will be m a position u, 
compete with her industrial rivals —s long as she has cheap latioiir. 
Once the cost ol Indian labour approaches thit of Bmon, lhe 
Continent, America and Australia, India will be wholly unabie to 
compote with those countries. This, 11 adds our contemporary in the 
plenitude of wisdom, “ira point which should never be lost sight of” 
A little further it refers to the Maharaja’s advice about education 
and says that it is 11 an axiom of political economy applicable to 
European countries. In India the people have from time 
immemorial followed hereditary trades and professions. To spread 
Western education among these people would be to take them 
awfiy from callings in which they are adepts to swell the ranks of the 
half educated, and therefore the number of useless or unemployed 
people. The evils of this system are now bo^g realized in British 
India. The Native States of India have been happily free from such 
a condition of things; but if they follow the advice of the Maharaja 


of Mysore they may find themselves in no better position than 
the Government of India. Education in India to be effective 
must be confined to the classes among whom learning or 
education is hereditary 1 ” We iqust confess we have never 
before seen so many fallacies grouped together in such a 
small space We do not know if our contemporary be¬ 
lieves it can convince even a school-boy with such reasoning 
We could hardly think it Iws convinced itself. Comment is 
superfluous, but we may say that if we are not much mistaken 
our contemporary intends to prove that the most prosperous 
country in the world is not one which has a high average Ol 
earning power but one in which labour is cheap, as in India, und 
where the average man earns the magnificent sum of rupees 
two and annas eight per month This is a paradox which would 
have been quite worthy of a Chesterton had it not been wholly 
deioid of brilliance, besides being staled by usage in the columns 
of some Anglo-Indian journals like our Hare Street contemporary 
Its other argument is equally stale, for wc have been told only too 
often that what is the meat of Europe is the poison of Asia. We only 
wonder whether the logicians who use such arguments would be 
equally willing to accept the converse doctrine and swallow some of 
the poison or Asia as a substitute for the meat of Europe 1 If we 
understand our contemporary anght, education should he confined 
only to the Brahmins Amongst the Hindus, for among them alone 
learning has been hereditary. The rest must remain ignorant and 
depressed But if the administration of Native States, which 
14 have lieen happily freefrom the evils which are rampant in 
British India, is so much admired by our contemporary, we should 
live in the hope of seeing it propose to the Government to parcel 
nut British Indian territory anr add the divisions to the Native 
States as a soveieign remedy against existing evils. Perhaps our 
contemporary has no objection to this proposal, and hAs less confi¬ 
dence ici Government by provincial satraps assisted by Councils than 
m Government by Residents—resisted by Rajas ■ 


RunjciioNh ore always painful things and nobody is ever in love 
with retrenchment. But economies are most 
The Indian Army distasteful when demanded in expenditure out 
of other people’s money. Ixird Haldane was 
roundiy abused b) the Tories when he reduced the Regular Army in 
England and substituted J01 it the cheaper Territorials. In those 
days when Mr Lloyd George had not presented his 14 revolutionary ” 
Budget it wfli not the landed gentry that contributed so much to the 
revenues of the country, and economy was, theiefore, very dis¬ 
agreeable Hut liOrd Haldane is no less human than the arisocrats 
who had abused him for his pruning He would not scruple to use 
the same argamenls and possibly the same lauguage against Indian 
politicians and those who sympathise with them in their desire to 
reduce rhe heavy burden of military expenditure It is true that 
we have the Burmese frontier to think of, and that China is no more 
the land of the lotus-eater. But if the Russian menace 15 really 
Removed by the Anglo-Russian Convention—as the supporters of 
the Convention think—or by the joint fear of Geimany—as we are 
li_d to believe—the Yellow Peril in Burma and on theTibeLand 
Assam borders cannot be thought of seriously for a moment as an 
adequate set-off. Russia was aggressive on her frontiers and all the 
more so when torn by anarchy at home. China, on the other hand, 
is still cm the defensive, and there is no present indication that she 
is rapacious. She has enough land in her own country and her 
work is cut out for half a century. It is the comolidation of her vast 
Empire, and the exploitation of her great resource^ without the 
meddling foreigner. At any rate, China can be dcah a heavier 
blow by the British Navy than the Indian Army It is also 
true that the Afghans on the border are no more the ignorant 
Pathans who tried to stop the havoc wrought by artillery by 
thrusting their heads against the cannon’s mouth. What with 
the gun-running in the Gulf—from which they gained modern Arms 
and the British, and latterly French, firms gained splendid profits—and 
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the sale or rifles made m Kabul to a population which knows no 
Arms Act, and which could not and would not be en*sculated 
by disarmament, the Afghans are no more the easy prey that they 
were to our troops. But they do not wish to conquer India. 
They would be quite happy if left to fight among themselves and 
settle their quarrels in their own primitive fashion And it is 
monstrous to say that the British garrison is needed for internal 
peace more to-day than it was fifty years ago It is not by sword 
alone that England can ruiriaip in India and the troubles of the 
country can be more effectively settled with the help of th'j 
statesman’s head and a good man’s heart than the soldier’s hand. 
A reduction of the Army in India is clenrly necessary, and Lord 
Haldane would no doubt be better pleased if the reduction was 
effected in the Indian rathe 1 than in the Brnish forces Out we 
fail to understand those of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
which show a distinct inclination to acquiesce in the reduction 
if it is jii the Indian troops only So far their argument was that 
a reduction m the number of troops would be dangerous The 
argument of their opponents was that retrenchment needed .1 
reduction Now, so far as our information goes—and in a land 
where the Arms Act is in existence and educated Indians have 
no prospects in the Army An Indian must speak on military mutters 
with much diffidence and subject to correction—the reduction 
of not less than three Indian soldiers would result in that economy 
which the reduction of one English soldier would produce. In the 
Appropriation Accounts of 1908-09 the European troops cost in 
pay Rs. 5,58,14,000 and in provisions Rs. 80,85,000 or a total of 
Kl. 6,38,99,000. The Indian troops cost in [my Rs. 5,68,84,000 and in 
provisions Rs. 15,50,000 or a total of Rs 5,84,34,300. In other words 
the Indian troops which form more than two-thirds of all the forces 
cost less than the British troops which are less than a third. Other 
things being equal, the maximum of economy and the minimum of 
danger would result from the reduction of the British garrisons, and the 
minimum of economy and the maximum of danger from the reduction 
of Indian forces. Unless the advocates of bigger battalions arc ready to 
stand confessed as insincere, they must auk for the lormer rather than 
the latter alternative. But it may be said that the Indian Army is not 
so reliable as the British garrison. Well, it is the same Army that ale 
the husks while it gnve the rice to the British soldiers or Clive. 

It is also the same Army, it may be said, which mutinied a hundred 
years later. But it is also true, and the British admit, that the 
mutiny was due to insensate blundering on the pul of the military, 
and a good deal of indifference on the port of the civil authorities 
At any rate, rhe mutiny was suppressed not only by British troops, 
but with the help of Indians of all classes, and we hope the jwlicy 
of the present Government will prove still more successful than 
the policy of the Government of the East India Company had 
been in creating an active loyalty in the people of India. We must 
say we see no reason to doubt the loyalty uf the Indian Army Dr of 
the Indian people as a whole, and we ferr a reduction of 
the Indian forces alone would in a measure be actually resented by 
those that remain in the Amy. They have fought brawl), and their 
.Royalty has stood the strain of fighting against their co-rdigionisu 
on the Afghan border. This is the lime when the Indian troops 
expect concessions from their Sovereign, and w© trust His Majesty 
would show bis confidence in them by ordering at the time of his 
Coronation the creation of Military Schools on the model of Sand¬ 
hurst lor Cadets chosen from the families of old Army men in the first 
instance. Thus, educated Indians with martial instincts and 
predilections in favour of the Army could follow in the steps of 
their fathers and not take to less arduous civil occupations simply 
because they are more paying. We do not agree with our contempor¬ 
ary, the Tribune, that the disbanding of Indian troops would result 
in unemployment. After all, the Indian Army is none too well paid, 
and it h not the mui.elary gain so much as the instincts of the men, 
the traditions of their families, and their active loyalty that are 
tbe moving forces in inducing them to enlist. It is not unemploy¬ 
ment that is the worst evil, but the consequences of discouraging 


these moving forces which have built up one of the most splendid 
Armies of the world, and the still more mischievous consequences of 
any lurking distrust of that Array. 

We are certainly not very thankful to Reuter for the meagre 
news that the admirable Baron has been 
The In dian Cricket supplying to us about the doings of the 
Team. Indian cricketers now in England. W.: 

could certainly do with a little less at 
information about the pugilistic performances of the boxing chain 
pions of Europe and America, and now that racing and betting on 
races are evidently not in great favour, at least with one local Govern¬ 
ment, it would certainly not be disagreeable to India if we heard 
less about the odds on Sunstar and other favourites. We know 
that 0111 cricketers have not covered themselves with glory on the 
green ^ward, but if Touchstone could feci proud of Audrey and say 
of her, 11 An ill-fa/oured thing, Sir, but mine own,” we cannot help 
having a special regard for them and being desirous of knowing 
how each of them has done in the matches ft was certainly not 
an encouraging start which the team made at Oxford in losing the 
match hy eight wickets. But they had hardly hod a week’s practice, 
and Oxford is this year a particularly strong team, having beaten 
only a few days before the encounter with the Indian XI such a 
powerful county as Kent by seven wickets. But the result of the 
second match was very disappointing. To be beaten by South Wales 
by the laigb margin of seven wickets is certainly a poor result, and 
when in the third match against the M. C C the team suffered a 
terrific collapse resulting in a defeat by an innings and 168 runs, we 
must say it became difficult to retain the confidence we had in our 
cricketers when they left Bombay. The match against Cambridge 
has not proved any more successful than the earlier contests 
But there is some hope in the performances of Mistri, Mehromji 
and Mulliii who have put up good scores The other 
batsmen are not inferior to any of these—except perhaps to Mistrt— 
and if they return to their Indian form after a little more experience 
of English cricket, there is no reason why die batting results 
should be as poor as they have hitherto been. But we do not 
think our bowlers have found their proper pace and length, for the 
high scores of Cambridge and the M. C. C. do not tally with the: 
skill and power that we have learnt to associate with the attack of 
Shafqat, Bulsara, Warden, BaIoo and Sal&muddin. A correspondent 
or the Purw wrote a graphic account of the Leam's progress 
at the nets at Lord's immediately after its arrival in London, and 
we were glad Lo learn that Salamuddm wus appraised as a difficult 
bowler to play. Mr. Sewell in his letter to the Times of India confirms 
this estimate and think well of Syed Hasan's wicket-keeping 
also. We had not a little misgiving about the results, 

considering that the team left India quite a month too late, and 
had no eh&nci of getting four or five weeks' practice at the nets 
and in scratch gam*s. We are afraid the team will have to pay tbe 
penalty of this initial blunder not only in losing games tbit it 
may otherwise have won, but perhaps also in developing accute nerve* 
which may persist much longer than they would ordinarily have 
done. Next week's mail would bring us 9ome more particulars 0 i 
tbe games played early in June, and we shall perhaps be able to 
judge better of the chances later on than we can to-day. AQ tbe 
same, we wish better luck to our sporting representatives. Wa must 
also express our gratitude for tbe hospitality that has been shewn 
to our countrymen in England. As we said before, the Englishman 
is par excellence a sportsman, and if one watits to see him at his 
best he must go lo a cricket match and see for himself what a 
grand fellow even a frigid Englishman can be. 

We commend to tbe attention of all Englishmen, in this country 
the following'passage from the revised circular 
True Imperialism. of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council addressed to the authorities 
of the Council’s schools in regard to the procedure to be 
adopted 011 the occasion of the celebrafign of “Empire 
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n on 20tlrjune. It refers to the manner in {rfiich the relations -J 


of Englind to India and the Crown Colonies are to be treated. * ^ TT 

41 Our fellow-subjects in these lands are to be reckoned in tens ofV > J, 

millicms. They diffei widely among themselves in race, language * - 

and religion ; and it is highly important that in dealing with them / ^MofOCCO. 
we should abandon merely Bntisli prejudices. We must guard/ T HR ^ ngllJ 
against the view that coloured races exist in ordei that they may w ^, 

be ruled by whites. Children are only too ready to conceive ol S p 0n d enl , n j 

our connection with Hindu and negro as a relation of proprietor Moinier made 
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ship somewhat after the model of Crusoe and Friday They should 
understand that Great Britain rules in su ch States not as a master 
over servants, but as a friend and experienced adviser In these 
States, then, as in the self-governing Dominions, vie can retain our 
rule only as long as we retain the love and esteem of the governed 
—only as long as oui rule is a privilege and not an oppression The 
native must never lose faith m the British ruler, in clher words, the 
Britisn ruler must never break faith with the native Here, as else¬ 
where, the child has a personal interest, Tor the character of British 
rule will always be a reflection of British public opinion, and every 
child now at school will one day be a part of th.u collective voice " 
This advice is as ntcessiir> fur most glow i-ups in India as for the 
school children m lamdon 

Tut 2 imc\ gives an a< count of the wrestling match between the 
Indian wrestler Ahmed Haksh and dc Ria/ 
Indian Wreitluig. of Switzerland, *hu m h took place at the ( rjst U 
Palace on the : *th of Maj Ahmed Maksl, 
who won the match “with consummate ease," gained the firs* fal 
in a little over n minute, getting an ami hold and pressing down Ins 
Swiss opponent who had no chain c nl escapi h tnc second 
bout de Ria/, although he was ?m the defensive throughout, showed 
much better form and thrice extricated himsel from apparently 
hopeless positions. In the end he-, however, fell a victim to a 
half nelson and a press down in a littk over three minutes The 
spoiling reporter say* that ” evidently it will be difficult to find 
heavy weights good enough to beat these Indians who have the hark 
of all-round athletes, possessing long clastic muscles, great pace and 
quickness of vision—qualities generally absent in the Continental 
wrestler who is a piodurl of the gymnasium.’ He regrets that they 
do rot grow big wrestlers in Uncashire “ eise otic might look there 
fur a mail to beat then” We fear the writer has not had much 
expeuence ol our bantams and other light-weights whoaie hcllct 
skilled m wrestling than the. h’javy-weights. Unfortunately wrestling 
if not so popuiar in England or Amenta ps boxing or ; t would ha»c 
been possible to send nut a f**w light-weight* from India to tackle 
Lancastrians Bui we fear wrestling will die out unless the bcltei 
classes take to Indian exercises and wrestling once more It ^ 
nowadays considered infra dig. Even to take interest in pro¬ 
fessional wrestlers. Perhaps the borJucs of Bombay and Poona 
wiM find it paying to turn their attention front racing to wrestling 
and then we shall see our dandies patronizing the akhara\ ak 
they have patronized the turf hitherto 

Verse. 

Our Troubles. 

Our troubles come so thick and fast, 

And vainly do we fret and moan , 

They test our faith, they test our trust, 

So vainty do we weep and groan. 

The storm will not outlast the morn, 

Nor pouring rain outlast the noon , 

Why should we feel ourselves forlorn 
While there may be a change's 0 80011 ■ 

' B Ahmed. 


The English Mail brought this week the Times issue of the 
26th May, which published a telegram from its Special Corre¬ 
spondent in Fez, dated 21st May. He wired that “General 
Moinier made history to-day when he rode up to the walls of 
Fez at the head of the relief force. It was a wonderful sight 
to see the inhabitants nf this marvellous town trooping down to 
witness in startled silence the arrival of a foreign army which 
inarched impressively under the great walls with bands playing 
and bayonets fixed Fez has known no such event since the 
Turks came down upon it generations ago. For the moment 
Fez and the tribes arc stupefied by the sudden raising of the 
veil by a European army, but it is not certain that this stupefac¬ 
tion will be long-lived ” All this is unfortunately only ton true. 
Genera! Mninirr has no doubt made history on the 21st of May, 
and he must be .1 foolish prophet who could say what the sequel or 
Lhat history would be 

As the iVaiuat says, “the French expedition to Fez turns 
uuL to lmvc been, as wc anticipated, a wanton machination formed 
on a baseless scare There has been nothing quite to equal 
it in fundamental mendar -ty since l)r Jameson set out to rescue 
the women ana children of Johannesburg from massacre by the 
Boers.” The 11 startled silence ” of iho inhabitants of Fez is easily 
understood when we know that there n as absolutely no necessity of 
the so-called relief The French Colonial party, composed of 
groups of stock brokers who deal in Moorish loans, and of armour- 
plate firms which belong to the ( r tmn dcs Mines, has at lost succeeded. 
There will be morj forced loans on still higher interest, Moorish 
finances would be furthei involved; and the same risings and rebellion 
would continue with perhaps greater vigour, Hitherto some 15 
million francs were required to pay the annual interest on loans; 
and as the revenue from Customs amounted to 12 millions only 
and there was a million and a half of other revenue—all 
hypothecated to creditors—ihesi* sources were insufficient to pay 
the r u ll amount, of the interest itseir No doubt by “good 
administration,” which generally means much the same as the 
t xactions of Mulai Hafiz and his mimstei, they will be made to 
yieid llir interest. But what of the Sultan and the needs of his 
Government i' It was for these that irregular taxation, benevolences 
and special levies weie resorted to, and so long as these needs 
remain the tyrannous exactions will have to remain, whether veiled or 
open A French estimate of the Sultan's needs and the expenses of 
the troops which he had to maintain was 14 million francs a year. 
In other words, whereas the regular income was one the regular 
expenditure was two If this docs uol mean bankruptcy and ruin 
we du not know w hat else does 

To-day the tribes may be stupefied by the sudden raising 
, of thu veil by a European army, but the Times* correspondent 
u. right in sa>mg that this stupefaction will be shortlived. 
The eye.i of the populace will he opened only too soon, and 
the going away of the French army will not be so sudden as its 
incoming lias been According to the Times , M the chief object of 
France is to strengthen the position of Mulai Hafiz ”, and if this be 
acqrpled, there is little difficulty in accepting that 11 as an indispen¬ 
sable means to this end, she must provide him with & disciplined force 
strong enough to preserve some degree of public order.” We may 
well believe that u the French have no intention of remaining in Fez. 
any longer tlian may be absolutely necessary but who is to declare 
the period of time that is “absolutely necessary'? The Times 
agrees with the French in their determination not to return to the 
coast without visiting Mekinez in order to suppress the possibilities 
of fresh trouble caused by the presence there of Mulai Zain and 
inflicting upon Zaers the punishment for the minder of Lieutenant 
Marchand and his comrades, and, finally, making provisions for a 
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speedier return in future by establishing a series of posts on the route 
from Casablanca to Fez and setting up a telegraph line Nor are 
the French content only with these steps. As the Times says, they will 
“ doubtless insist that the Government vhich they uphold shall treat 
its subjects with Borne measure of elementary justice and humanity.” 
He must indeed be the veriest political tyro who thinks 
all this could be done in a few # months or without much blood¬ 
shed. The Tangier correspondent 01 the Times telegraphed on 
the 24th May that 11 one of the first acts of the Sultan will be 
the proclamation of a general omnesLy foi the past,’* that the rebel 
tribes appeared to be already informed lliat there will he no 
reprisals, and that Mulai Zain was similarly secure in his mind and 
in fact ought to expect commendation for his conduct in restoring 
ami maintaining order at Mekinez and protecting the American 
missionaries there. All this notwithstanding, the latest news has 
shown dial in the district of Limta ruthless brutality was resorted to, 
and even women and children sold openly outside Fez, that General 
Dalbiez is conducting punitive operations against the tribes, driving 
them 'run the mountains, and inflirting upon them heavy losses, and 
that the French entered Mekinez and made Mulai Zain a prisoner. 

This does not look like peace But what is lar more ominous 
is that the German legation at Tangier has been instructed to investi¬ 
gate the circumstances of the expulsion from Debu by the French 
of on expedition representing German mining interests, and that 
Spain, which had despatched a cruiser-transport carrying 200 
soldiers to Urache as the result of what were made out to be 
11 threatened disturbances," landed the troo(is on account of what is 
reported as 11 a somewhat harmless Moorish raid ujwn Alcazar" 
France is not strong enough to denounce openly the latest move of 
Germany, but her Press is condemning Spain outright for taking a 
step which is regarded as a mere pretext for hostile: action. Since 
then Alcazar has been ocrupied by 500 Spanish troops, and it can be 
judged how far European nations believe in the honesty of each other 
from the reports suggesting that the so called raid upon Alcazar 
was carried out by Spanish proteges. Spam, of routs, , indignantly 
denies aJl this, and its Press hopes that tht Powers w>|| not oppose 
“ the disinterested mission which Spam is carrying out as her sliarc 
of the Algocims Act. 1 She has since sent mort troops to Ijirache to 
maintain communication with Alaiwir. 0*ir own Government cannot 
certainly be accused of any sinister designs on Morocco . but two 
Englishmen who chose to make a journey from Sufru to Fez in th^se 
jieaceful times are reported to have been attacked by Berbers, 
and though one of them Look refuge in the mountains, while the 
other succeeded in reaching Fez in spile of the barbarous 
hordes, their guide was killed. We do noL know whether this 
calamity is in any way less disastrous than the 14 somewhat harmless 1 
raid of the Moors on Alcazar, or the expulsion of German 
miners from Debu. Here is excellent m.uerial for diplomacy to 
work upon, an^ id the last resort for the sons of Mars to settle 
Wc do not know if Morocco Mould prefer petre in the shape 
of a permanent French occupation or war between die nations 
of Europe. The Times may bless the successful arms of General 
Mofeier, and congratulate its "French friends very heartily upon 
the complete and Almost bloodless success of then advance upon 
Fftr." But if France will do now what she did in regard to Ujda, 
the Beni Stiasscn district, and Casablanca, and having got to Fez 
will stay there and realize h*i traditional policy nf fy suis.fy 
wiir, we can foresee no end to the complications of France 
and her European neighbours, and an end of all hope of Morrocan 
reform from within France may have caught Europe and 
America the tason of liberty, but Tunis and Algeria are as 
great strangers hi it as ever. Even la Egypt a liberal administrator 
like Sir Eldon Gorst comes forward with a pitiful confession 
of failure in the experiment of self-government, while Turkey, 
which has not had the same advantage of direct contact with 
European methods of administration, has a p&rliamenatry Government 
in full working order, and many Europeans even go so far as to 
suggest to her the grant of autonomy to her component parts. 


Is there, then, any hope for Morocco under the heel of France ? 
Having almost lost her liberty, Morocco may becut.ie reckless and 
welcome the wedge of internationalism which has been inserted 
so forcibly by Spain, and say with the poet, 


h it peace ov war ? Better war 1 loud wax by land iuid by *e* 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 


The Moslem University. 


As the date of His Majesty's intended vis«t to India draw*, 
nearer those who are working for his laying the foundation-stone 
of the Moslem University grow more and more anxious lest there 
should occur a hitch in the smooth progress of the movement. i 
But when we consider the magnitude of the task of creating 
a University we do not so much feel anxious about the work 
that 19 yet to be done, ns marvel at what hits been accovn 
plished in a few short months. It must be remembered 
that H H the Aga X ban’s deputation took only six weeks, and 
what the Mussalmans had dreamed of for 40 years was almost 
accomplished in as many days. But money is iiot all A 
proper constitution has to be provided for the University, 
and obviously it needs careful consideration and mature deli¬ 
beration. The Constitution Committee was formed early in 
February, but could not meet before the middle of April. 
Fortunately, however, its late lamented Secretary and Dr. Ziauddin, 
who now fills his place, had prepared a draft which supplied 
an excellent working basis for the Committee Bui only the main 
(mints were then settled, and a detailed draft had still to be pre¬ 
pared after an informal consultation between some of the 
members of the Committee and the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The sudden death of Dr Belgrami must have 
dislocated the work a good deal, but the Hon. Raja All Mahomed 
Khan, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Bahadur and two other members of 
the Committee were Able to meet some members of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the last week of May to ascertain how far the 
(Government agreed with the views of the Committee Three week*' 
have elapsed since then, and considering that there were no material 
differences of opinion, the Secretary of the Committee should by 
this tune have sent to the members the revised draft, so that in an 
another week or two they could meet and finally discuss it. 

We do rot know what has caused all this delay, but whatever 
the cause, it «s highly regrettable. Even members <pf the Committee 
are ignorant ol much that passed between the deputation and the 
representatives of the fGovernment At this rale there is no elumce 
of the public—whom the Committee represents—getting an early 
opportunity of discussing the constitution. Public patience has its 
limits and should not be taxed too much. If the community is invited 
to offer ns opinion towards the end of July, there will nut br 
bufficient time for a full discussion of all the questions, ami as 
the collection of funds is rn sorru measure dependent 
upon the satisfaction which the community may feel about the 
constitution, any delay in placing Lhe final draft beftirfc it will 
mean delay in the realization of money. The vernacular Moslem 
Press has already commenced to express its views on the subject, 
and the silence of the Committee is likely to he misunderstood- 
But as wc said in a recent issue, the public should not mistrust the 
Committee. No doubt it is not an elected body ; but how could 
it be elected and by whom ? All the same, it is composed of some 
of the best men in the community, and what is still more important, 
no set of views is without an exponent Our esteemed con¬ 
temporary, the Vakil of Amrltw, which has no party axe to grind, 
but is always anxious for the good of the MuxLcra .community end 
tempers its most trenchant criticism with th& 4 ollest responsibility, has 
written a senes of articles and notes on the Subject of the 
constitution of the Moslem University. Its motive, is unquestion¬ 
able, and its desire to secure for the Mussulmans the utmost 
freedom in directing and controlling the University is generally 
shared. But if there is any criticism which wi! feel exiled upon 
to offer it is that our Contemporary's criticism i^uot sufficiently 
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constructive. It very sensibly admits that no Mussulman would 
wish the University to have no connection at all with the Govern¬ 
ment. But it does 1 not show exactly what relationship should 
exist between the two. It refers to the opinion of the late 
Justice Mahmood, who framed a scheme for the University 
in 1873, that "the management of this institution should 
be perfectly free from official control of Government beyond 
supervision." We had ourselves quoted this opinion in the issue 
■of 15th April, and had shown how bir James La Touche, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the ynited Provinces, had expressed the 
same views in 1898. But the question has still to he considered, 
■how best a supervision which is not control can be exercised ? 

The Vakil is of opinion that the Viceroy should be the PAlron of 
the University ex-efficio, just as the Lieutenant-Governor or the 
United Provinces is now the Patron of ihe College. Fciliaps our 
contemporary has not devoted much care to a study of the powers of 
the Patron in the constitution of thef Aligarh College. For the benefit 
of those who are not conversant with the details of that constitution 
we gave long extracts from the regulations of the Aligarh College 
bearing on that subject If our contemporary would refer to our 
leading article on the subject in the issue of 29th April it would see 
that we agreed with us views in this matter, but with an important 
reservation. We would give to the Viceroy in the University the 
powers which the Patron enjoys in the College only if the University 
received an imperial grant in the same proportion to its other 
resources as the College now receives from the laical Government. 

So far the constitution of the College can be an excellent guide, 
and we do not think that any body proposes to give to the Govern¬ 
ment higher powers in ihe “ management ” of the University than it 
enjoys in the case of the College. Where we have to think for ourselves 
and without any assistence from the consiilutution of the College is 
in the matter of the purely academic functions of the University. At 
present the Allahabad University is the despot whom Aligarh 
has to obey, and in that University the Lieutenant-Governor 
is almost all in all, as he has the nomination of all but 15 
Senators out of a total of noL less dun 40 nor more than 
75. Obviously the Moslem University could not accept Lhe same 
arrangements, for, whereas the Government is responsible for the 
financial stability of the AUahahad Umversitj and the maintenance 
of most of its colleges, in the case of the Moslem University the re- 
ponsibility would be wholly Moslem. In fact, in a University like 
this ;he academic functions, too. could have been exclusively 
entrusted to the Moslem managing body working through me 
agency of the teaching staff. But two circumstances have to be 
considered, fn the first place, in view of its peculiar position in India, 
the Government cannot consistently with its duty to itself remain 
indifferent to the kind of instruction which is imparted in the educa¬ 
tional institutions of India. For this purpose, we prefer the regular 
presence of certain nominees of the Government to a demoralizing 
system of espionage or the occasional attentions <*f the Police. At 
present the Allahabad University supervises the teaching in all affilia¬ 
ted Colleges, while it fixes the curriculum itself, With this supervision 
removed, Aligarh would have needed some other Government 
supervision, and, as we have said, we prefer the arrangements which 
would make the University immune from open or secret Police 
interference. As the Persian saying is, 

— wJ I) iw l** j I I wJ (4 uU a S lyT 
{Ht whose account is dear cannot fear the audit,) 

In the second place, m the present circumstances of Lhe Mussul¬ 
mans they cannot afford to do without the Government's recognition 
of the degrees of the Modem University, and it is necessary to 
invite the Government to take part in fixing the curriculum, 
•and to indude among the examiners for the degree examinations 
4 certain number of external examiners. We do not think that 
the Mussulmans would be conceding too mud* to the Government 
in authorising the Vifceroy to nominate ten/per cent of the Fellows 
in a purely academic Senate. The/^acuities, the registered 
gaduates, and the nominees of tjte managing body would 


still be in a very large majority, and the Government minority 
could only serve the purpose of keeping the Government well in¬ 
formed about the value of the University’s teaching and 
degrees, and offering a certain amount of outside assistance which, 
no University need be ashamed to receive 

While giving no power to the Government to dictate \ib own 
terms in the 11 management 11 of the University or in directing its 
academic progress, the Mussulmans must be prepared to allow 
the Government a veto on their actions. Th/s, we ddmit, is not & 
small matter; but we arc afmid that placed as the Mussulmans 
arc they cannot expect to persuade the Government to divest itself 
of its inherent powers. After all, a Government which can give 
.1 charter can also take away a charter, and it is better that 
.1 particular action of the Moslem Universuy should on occasions 
be vetoed rather than its very existence should be jeopardised. 
Hut, as we have said in an earlier issue, a power retained is not 
necessarily power to be used thoughtlessly or too often. We 
hope the Government's veto would be a thing as rare as tbe 
creation ol peers in England to carry out the wishes of the 
people. These are safety-valves, and they serve their purpose best 
when the knowledge of their existence is sufficient to make their 
use unnecessary. Trust breeds trust, and we hope the Government 
and the Mussulmans would show their confidence in each other 
now and hereafter. 

What we consider to be a greater necessity is that the teaching 
staff of 'be University should become more and more Moslem and 
Old Aligarhian. After all, u is not the managers of the University's 
property or the representatives of the Government that constitute 
the University. Its largest and most important constituent, after the 
undergratuates themselves, is the teaching staff, and reasons of 
economy, patriotism, and *he desire to create an atmosphere of 
learning at Aiigrah—which cannot be created by professors’who retire 
to another country after they have just become ripe enough to bnng 
a much-needed mellown^ to a city of learning—all these persuade 
us to urge that steps siould be taken at a very early date to secure 
Indian MussaLmans, and to a large extent Old Boys of Aligarh to 
take part with the English staff at present engaged in the College 
in icMchmg and moulding the character of its undergraduates. 
This is the work of time, and as the poet says, 

* k-BrJ j | Ojjik, Jilp wQ 0 ii <>£ ^ (yl 

* ^ t J - * Jlk 

(Years are needed before a little child through the excellence of 
its nature can become wise and accomplished, or a sweet-tongued 
poet). The best course tliat we can suggest is that out of the 
Old Boys of Aligarh and other exceptionally able Muslim 
graduates half a dozen persons should be selected and sent 
to England, and in one or two cases to America or Germany, to 
qualify for a professorship of the Muslim University. The College 
sends every year a graduate for this purpose to one of the English 
k Universities, and there are already two or three scholars studying 
in England and Germany, either wholly or partly at the expense 
of tbe College, There are others who are studying at their own 
expense and one or two of them may care to return to Aligarh 
ns a professor. But this will not he enough. Of course tbe finan¬ 
cial consideration is important; but it is not impossible to collect 
funds for a year's study, say, for five scholars. Next year the 
University funds could be used for awarding these students 
scholarships of j£aoo a year. If it is not possible to collect about 
Rs. 20,000 for the first year's scholarships and travelling expenses, 
then the Trustees of Aligarh should try to obtain a loan from the 
Duty Fund, or partly from the Duty, and partly from the Old 
Boys 1 Association and the Educational Conference. Perhaps His 
Highness the Aga Khan may pay in advance for several years the 
annual grant of Rs. 3,000 which he gives for this purpose. We invite 
the attention of the Trustees of the Aligarh College, and in particular 
of His Highness the Aga Khan and the Hon. Raja Sir AH Mohamed 
Khan Saheb of Mahmudabad. 
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As regards the community in general, we urge again the 
desirability of paying up at least 25 lacs before the end nf 
July. Wc regret to have to say that in several cases the 
Provincial Committees have not yet responded to the call of the 
Central Committee at Aligarh to furnish the weekly figures of 
subscriptions promised and realised. This work is of extreme 
importance and any slackness now may possibly end in losing the 
battle after having almost won it. Towards the end of a boat-race 
the cox of the boat calls upon tlic grew to 11 give her ten/ 1 so that 
victory may be assured. It is the lfg-drive of these last ten strokes 
and the perfect swinging together of the oaismen that distinguishes 
a good crew boni a bad ono. We call upon the Mussalmuns to 
swing together, and just 11 give her ten" 1 

Moslem Representation on Local Bodies. 

An excellent repudiation of the Hon. Mr Sinhn’s classi¬ 
fication of journals in the United Provinces is furnished by the 
contrast between the silence of the Indian Daily Telegraph and the 
volubility of the Loader on the subject of Moslem representation 
on local bodies. The paper which Mr. Sinlia year after year and at 
much expense of printer's ink insists on calling 11 Anglo-Mussulman" 
has not a word to say on the subject, while the 11 Indfr Anglian ” daily 
of Allahabad has devoted between the 7th and the 15th instant 
no less tlian six leading articles to a condemnation of the acting 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provienrcs and of the Mussalmans 
on account of the lion. Mr. Hum’s letter to the Commissioners inviting 
them to express their views on the question. Thu leader considers 
that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor u has not shown the |iower of 
statesmanship in raising the question gratuitously.” It thinks that 
“nothing worse could have been done to kindle angry controversy 
afresh over the vexed questions of communal representation and 
separate electorates,’ 1 And yet it was thic very paper which differed 
from every well-known Indian politician- -except the mover—when 
the Hon Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya kindled angry controversy 
afrcih by moving his resolution in the last session of the Viceregal 
Council Of course, it is a veil-known jmrty device to wish all 
questions to be dosed wherein the settlement is in favour of 
the party and to rake up every old question in which the parly may 
expect better luck in a second settlement. To our mind ihe action 
of the United Provinces Government is the logical conclusion of the 
heniTical rtforms associated will th»* names ol lord Morley and J/Ord 
Minto, and the United Provinces Government is only trying to put the 
coping-stone on a still incomplete edifice. To be more accurate, while 
(lie fabric itself had been erected with due care, ihe foundation on 
which it rests was manifestly too weak to support it, and iho building 
must be underpinned if it is not to be levelled with its foundation. 
Holding this vjovirtis wc do we shall only be repeating all the old argu¬ 
ments which have been used in favour of the refor.v of Councus, just 
as the opponents of Muslim claims are repeating to-day the arguments 
Which have been sufficiently dinned into the ears of the public and the 
Government In dealing, therefore, with this question wt; shall not 
cover the old ground by defending once more the creation of separate 
electorates and opposing the fallacious test of numbers in the matter 
of representation. We shall content ourselves with showing that a 
reform on the lines of Mr nprn’s letter is a necessary corollary of 
the Councils reform, and that these lines have already been accepted 
by the Government or India in a general way, the duty of Local 
Governments being merely to suggast modifications 111 details in 
accordance with varying local conditions. 

The Panjabir says in its issue of 13th June that the United 
Provinces Government “have referred to the Government of India 
'pledges 1 to the Muhammadans that they should have separate 
representation," and it asks in blank astonishment, 11 Where ? Is it in 
the {.legislative Council alone or is it in the Local and Municipal 
Boards abo ? Where is the specific document in which Lord Minto 
has given the 1 pledge 9 to this favoured religious body, and where was 
the occasion in 1907 to include the Municipalities and Local Boards ? 


Neither did Lord Minto nor Lord Hardinge allude, when speaking 
on the painful subject of special representation, that the 'pledge 1 
includes local self-administration also. ..... We are almost sure 
that the historical 1 pledge 1 given to the Muslims did not, and could 
not possibly, refer to the details of Local Self-Government which are 
guided by different principles." Now, if our indignant contemporary 
had abated a little of its vehemence and referred to the most 
important document in which Lord Minto expressed the views of his 
Government in reply to the Muslim Deputation at Simla, it would 
have seen much that would have brought it nearer to truth and 
accuracy. On the memorable 1st of October 1906, Lord Minto gave 
a " pledge” at Simla which is os emphatic as it is clear. The Mussai 
mans in their address had stated as follows 

As Municipal und District Boards have to deal with important local 
interests, affecting to a great extent the health, comfort, educational 
needs and even the religious concerns uf the inhabitants, we shall, wc 
hope, lie pardoned if we solicit for a moment your Excellency’s 
Attention lo the position of Muhammadans thereon before passing to 
higher concerns. These institutions form, as it wtre, the inilinl 
rungs in the ladder rf self-government, and it is here that the principle 
of representation is brought home intimately to the intelligence of Ihe 
people Vet the position of Muhammadans on these boards is not at 
present regulated by any guiding principle of general application, 
and pr acL ice varies 111 different localities ...... We would there¬ 
fore lespcctfuUy suggest that local authority should in every case he 
required to declare the number of Hindus and Muhammadans entitled 
Lo seats nn Municipal and District Boards, such proportion to he 
determined in acoorduncc with the numerical atrenglh, sacial status, 
local influence and special requirements of either community. Once 
their relative proportion il authoritatively detei mined we would tugged 
I hut either community should be allowed severally to return their 
own representatives xi is the practice in many towns in the Pur/ib. 

This was the “ occasion ", and we give below the words of the 
11 historical pledge ” itself which the Pnnjabcc appears to be so 
anxious to discovtr. Said Lord Minto — 

The pith or your address, as I understand it, is a claim that in any sy\lau 
of left*saltation, whither it affects a Municipality, n Distrut Board, 
ota fcpualwe Council , in which it is proposed lo introduce nr 
increase an electoral organization, the Mrfiauimittan community 
diould be represented as a community. Vou point r ut that in many 
cases electoral bodies as now cunstitutud cannot be expected to 
return a Muhammadan candidate, and that if by any chance they did 
su it could only lie it the sacrifice of such a candidate.’s 
views to those of a majority opposed to his own community, whom 
he would in no way represent, ant. you justly claim that jitur position 
should be estiuiutcd not merely np your numerical strength, but in 
respect to the political importance 'if your community tad the 
service it has rendered lo the Jbnapirc. 1 AM ENTIRELY in AQCaiO 
Mm VOU. Please do not misunderstand me; 1 moke nu attempt 
tc indicate by *hat means the representation of communities car 
be obtained, bm I am ns firmly convinced as T believe you to is that f 
any electoral representation in India would be dcomad to mnwhuv- 
ous failure which aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and tradition* of tha comm undies company 
the population of tlm continent. Tba great masa of the poppfe of 
India have no knowledge of representative institutions. / agrit wfrAym 
ntlmen, that the initial rungs in the ladder iff self-gam* iwwnt are to 
hi found in the Municipal and District Boards and that tint* that 
dilution that we must look for the gradual political education of ike 
people. 

We must apologize to our readers for giving such lengthy 
quotations from the Muslim address and the Viceroy^ reply; but 
then is a claw of peqple who hate a proverblaHy short memory and ■ 
it is necessary to correct them some times when they indulge man 
unusually groas misrepresentation of tacts. Our Lahore Contemporary 
is evidently better versed in more recent Vicerepl pronouncement*, 
and in its issue of the retb instant has give* in s footnote the words ’ 
pf His Excellency Lord Hardinge with a great show of enacdtnde. * 

We now invite the Fanjabet’s attention to thorn,wa r ds , end, lest oar j 

contemporary with a convenient memory mayagamforget them, 
we beg leave to quote them here ourselves. Sasd Lord' Hardinge 
in reply to the address of the PuttjabMustiro fin ag my " Yon may 
rest assured that Ptiooes onto utvpt sy GovmtMurr wn* wot ■ } *_ - 
M.UROMRI" V 
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We do not feel the necessity of further arguments at this 
stage of the controversy, because we have shown in the above 
quotations what a clear and emphatic pledge hod been given to 
the Mussalmans by Lord Minto in 1906 , and even if his successor 
had not allayed the doubts and suspicions of the Mussalmans by 
giving his own word for it, we would never have suspected that 
a pledge given in 1906 would be broken in less than five years in 
1911. The Panjabu wrote thAt it could not think that the United 
Provinces Government was justified in "holding the authority 
of the Government of India pledge to justify the perpetration of 
the second blunder ” We are afraid that even our contemporary 
would now admit that it has gone wrong in its reckoning, for we 
are still dealing with the first " blunder" perpetrated by tho^e two 
great benefactors of India, Lord Minto and Lord Morley. 

As Lord Minto had said in 1906, he made no attempt to 
indicate by what means Moslem representation could he obtained, 
and it was not till three years afterwards that the means of giving 
adequate representation to the Mussalmans in the legislatures were 
finally settled. The question of Moslem representation in local 
bodies was deferred for a time as it was known that the Royal 
Decentralization Commission appointed in 1907 was to deal with 
the subject of local self-government. That Commission had to 
deal with the powers of the Government of India, the Local 
Governments, Divisional, District and Sub-divisional Officers and 
local bodies. It found that the Loral Governments were 
anxious to obtain many of the powers till then retained by the 
Government of India itself, while not being overanxious to parr 
with the powers retained by their own Secretariats for winch Commis¬ 
sioners and Collectors were clamouring Similarly, it found that 
while these officers were dissatisfied with the Secretariat Rulc,thry were 
loth to part with their own powers in dealing with local bodies. It 
was a case of snatching all that could be got from the si perior authority 
and giving nothing to the autborty below. Under these circum 
stances it was only just and right that the attention of the 
Commission should have been drawn to the fact that in the local 
bodies themselves there was a predominant party which, while 
anxious to secure as much freedom of action as possible and to 
reduce the control of the ofhtiaU, was lod> to share tho powers 
it possessed or demanded with the minority which was crushed under 
its heel. This led to an nJmost uniLiimous opinion of the 
Commission tuat the interests of minorities should be secured by 
methods different to ifco3e which had til tnen been in force. The 
Commission wrote in paragraph 789 of its report that— 

.V regards the methons of tliMiar,, v*i arc ir entire arrurd Mnlh 'he 
resolution of 1882. as to the impossi'ulity fiown iay general 

system and Hie desirability n( trying different scheme* m different 
localities including methoda of p> oportioiul representation and 
election! by castes, occupation! cl c. Slaving regard ti ihe diffcn-ni 
circumstances of different arns we tunk ,1 eswiilial that the system 
adopted m odi should be Midi as to provide io(thc due represents m 
of coherent communities, creeds anti interests. It has alwiys 
been recognised that it 19 the duty of the British administration to 
protect the internet? of the various communities in India and to 
tccuc impartial treatment to all. Moreover, in the cognate matter 
of the selection of members r nr legislative councils the discussions 
which resulted in the passing of the India Councils Art of 189a 
embodied the emphatic testimony, not merely of disnngimdiud Anglo- 
Indian officiate, bat cf British statesmen as to the funnily far securing 
special rcfrc'tntctfioK of Muhammadan and ether minorities , and as to 
the danger of allowing tmdtu pretUmtnenn to any one caste. 

In other words, a Commission appointed by His Majesty on the 
advice of bo liberal a minister as Lord Morley, and composed of 
some bf the most broad-minded official and non-official members, 
confirmed tbe testimony of distinguished Anglo-Indian officials And 
British statesmen, with only a half-hearted dissent of the late Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, who considered the system of Government nominations 
to help minorities a wise exercise of poweft and could not say any¬ 
thing more against the views of his colleagues than that "separate 
election by castes and creeds is not known elsewhere in the British 
Empire/ 1 and that the people of India had generally been taught 


“to ignore distinctions of caste and creed in civic life." With re¬ 
ference to this we can only regret that while the predominent majority 
is fully cognizant of the educative value of municipal elections and 
wishes to avail itself of them, one of its most distinguished members, 
now unfortunately no more, still considered the system of Government 
nominations sufficiently helpful for the minorities Had the people 
of India learnt the lessons of British rule like apt pupils and in 
practice forgotten distinctions of caste and creed, there would 
have been no need of Government nominations to help minorities, 
which, unlike most minorities in other ports of the British Empire 
are less numerous communities outvoted for the simple reason of 
differing from the majority in caste or religious belief. This shows 
that the conditions of India are almost unparalelled anywhere 
else in the British Empire, and our evils being different, there need 
be no hesitation in providing remedies not known elsewhere in 
the British Empire so long as they suit the disease. 

Dramatic Art.* 

f Continuedfinm “ What is Art "f) 

Dramatic Art is no exception to this rule. What the drama 
seeks to bring into the full light of day, is a profound reality which 
is hidden from us, often in our own interest, by the necessities of 
life What is this reality? What are these necessities? All poetry 
expresses stutes of soul. But amongst these there are certain states, 
which arise especially from the contact of man with his fellows' 
These feelings are the most intense, as well as the most violent. 
Just as electricities call to each other and accumulate between the 
two condensing pUtes from which the spark emanates, so, by the 
mere juxtaposition of men, profound attractions and repulsions are 
generated—complete ruptures of equilibrium, in short that electri¬ 
fication of the soul which is passion. If man were to yield to his 
emotional nature, if there were no social or moral law, these explo¬ 
sions of violent feeling would be the ordinary thing in life. But 
it is expedient that these explosions should be suppressed. It is 
necessary that man should live in society and consequently bind 
himself by some law. And that which interest advises, reason 
commands: there is a duty, and it is our destiny to obey it. This 
twofold influence has created for the human race a superficial layer 
of feelings and ideas, which tend to become rigid, which aim at being 
common for all men at any rate, and which conceal, when they 
are powerless to extinguish, the internal fire of individual p»ssfa ns 
The slow progress or humanity towards a more and more peaceful 
social life, lias consolidated this layer little by little, as the life of our 
planet itself nas been one long effort to cover with a cold and solid 
c'ust the fiery mass of metals in ebullition But there are volcanic 
eruptions And if. as mythology would have it, the earth were a 
living being, I think she would like, while resting, to dream of these 
, brusque explosions, in which she suddenly realised herself to her 
utmost depths It is a pleasure or this kind that the drama pro¬ 
cures us. Under the humdrum tranquil life which society and 
reason have composed for ns, it seeks to stir up within us something 
which luckily does not break out, but whose internal it 

makes us feel. It gives nature its revenge on society. Sometimes 
it goes straight to the point ; it calls up from the depths to the 
surface, passions which make everything jump. At nrtif . times it 
strikes obliquely, as contemporary drama often does srith a clever¬ 
ness sometimes sophistical, it reveals to us the contradictions of 
society with itself, it exaggerates whatever artificiality there may 
be in the social law; and thus, in a roundabout manner, it n^V es us 
again touch the bottom, this time by dissolving the outer covering. 
But in both cases, whether it enfeebles society, or whether it rein¬ 
forces nature, it pursues tha same object, which is to disclose to us / 
a much-hidden part of ourselves, that might be called the tragic i 
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dement in our jiersonality We get this impression on leaving a 
fine play. We have been interested, not so murh by what has been 
narrated about others, a h by the glimpse that has'Eeen shown to us of 
ourselves, —a whole confused world of vague things, which would 
like to have been, and which, fortunately for us, have not been 
It seems also as if an appeal had been launched within us to 
infinitely old atavistic memories—so dgep-seated, so foreign to our 
actual life, that for some moments thjsiifr appears to be something 
unreal and conventional, to which one must serve apprenticeship 
anew. Thus it is only a deeper reality that the drama seeks 
underneath life’s more useful acquisitions, and this art has the same 
object as all the others. 

Hence it follows that art always hears upon the the individual. 
The painter fixe s on canvas that which he has seen in a certain place, 
on a certain day, at a certain hour, with colours thaL will not 
he seen again. The poet sings a state of soul which was his, 
and his only, and which will never be again. The dramatist places 
before our eyes the unfolding of a soul, a living web of feelings 
and events, in abort something which has happened once, never 
to be reproduced In vain do we give these feelings general names; 
in any other soul they will not be' at all the same. They ore 
individualised, That is why above all they Delong to art, because 
generalities, symbols, types even if you will, are the current coin 
of our daily perception. What then gives rise to the misunderstand¬ 
ing on this point ? 

The cause of this is that we have mixed up two \ery different 
things,'—the generality of things, and that of the judgments we form 
about them. Because a feeling is generally recognised to be true, 
it does not follow that it is a general feeling. Nothing is more 
singular than the personality of Hamlet. If he resembles other men 
in certain aspects, it is certainly not on Account of those that he 
interests us most. But he is universally accepted, universally held 
to be living. It is only in this sense that he is universally true. 
The same for all the other products of art Each of them is 
singular, but if it carries the mark of genius, it will end by being 
accepted by the whole world. Why is it Accepted ? And if it is 
unique of its kind, by what sign does one ierognise it to be true ? 
We recognise it 1 think, by the very effort il makes us put forth 
to see sincerely in our turn. Sincerity is communicative. No doubt 
we shall not see again what the artist has seen,—ar least not 
altogether the ranie ; but if he has seen it for good and all, the 
effort he has made to remove! the veil imjioses itself on our 
imitative faculty. His work is an example which serves as a lesson 
to us. And the truth of die work is measured precisely by the 
efficacy ol the lesson Truth, then, carries within her a power of 
conviction, of conversion even, which is the sign by which she is 
recognised. The greater the work, and the detper the tiu’h 
caught sight of l# the longer we may have to wait for the effort, but che 
more also will this effect tend to become universal. The universality 
then lies here in the effect prodvcedi and not in the cause. 

The aim of comedy is quite different. Here the generality 
lies in the work itself. Comedy paints characters that we have met, 
that We shall meet again on our way. It takes note of resemblan¬ 
ces. It endeavours to place types before our eyes. It will even, 
if necessary, create new types. Therein it stands apart from all 
the other arts , . . However paradoxical the assertion 

may appear, I do not th nk that the observation of other men is 
necessary to the tragic poet In fact, we find at the outset, that 
very great poets have led a very retired, very humdrum life, without 
being given the opportunity of seeing around them the free play 
of the (onions which they have faithfully depicted for us. But 
even supposing they had witnessed this spectacle, I don’t know 
whether it would have mattered much to them. As a matter of 
fact, what interests ui in the work of the poet, is the vision of 
certain very profound states of soul, or certain conflicts of our 
innermost nature. Now this vision cannot be seen from outside. 
Souls are impenetrable to each other. Externally we never per¬ 
ceive anything but certain signs of passion. We only interpret 


them,—and that always defectively,—by analogy with what we 
have experienced ourselves. Our experience then is the e»otsaI 
thing, and we can only know thoroughly our own heart, if at all 
wc come to know ic Does this mean that the poet has ex¬ 
perienced what he describes, that he has gone through the situations 
of his characters, and lived all their inner life P Here again the 
biography of poets would give us the he. Besides how can one 
suppose that the same man should have been Macbeth, Othello, 
Hamlet, King Lear, and so many more others ? But perhaps one 
ought to distinguish here between the personality one has } and all 
those that one might have had Our character is the effect of 
a choice which is being constantly renewed. There are points of 
bifurcation (or apparently so) all along the road, and we perceive 
many possible directions, although we con only follow one of them. 
The poetic imagination seems to me to consist precisely m retracing 
one's steps, and folio*ing to the end the directions perceived. I 
quite agree that Shakespeare was neither Macbeth, nor Hamlet, nor 
Othello, but he might have been there various personages, if 
circumstances on the one hand, and the consent of his will on the. 

other, had brought to a state of violent eruption what was in him 

only an internal bias. It is a strange misconception of the rile 

of the poetic imagination, to believe it composes its heroes with 

bits borrowed from right and left, as if to make a Harlequin's coat 
Nothing living would come of that. Life does not recompose itself 
It only allows itself to be perceived. The poetic imagination 
can only be a more complete vision of reality. If the personages 
created by the poet give us the impression of life, it is because they 
arc the poet himself, the poet multiplied, the poet diving deep into 
himself with such a powerful effort of internal observation, that he 
seizes the actual in the real; be recovers within himself that which 
nature had left as an outline-sketch or mere plan, in order to make 
a complete work out of it. 

Comedy springs from a totally different kind ol observation. 
It is an externa] observation However curious the comic poet 
may be about the ludicrous elements in human nature, I don’t 
think he will go so far os to search for his own. Besides he would 
not find them we are only ridiculous on that side of our personality 
which is hidden from our consciousness. This observation then 
will be rxercised upon other men. But, from that very (act, it 
will assume a character of generality which il cannot possess when 
it is turned on ones own self. Because it will fix itself on the 
surface, and only reach the outer covering of person^ by which 
many of them come in contact with, and become capable of 
resembling, one another. It will go no further. And even if it 
could, iL would not wish to do so, because it has nothing to gain by 
it. To penetrate too far ‘nto the personality, to connect the external 
effect with too intimate causes, would be to compromise and finally 
sacrifice all the laughable qualities of the effect. In order that wv 
may be tempted to laugh at it, we must locate its cause in a middle 
region of the soul. Consequently the effect must appear to vs at 
most as an average—as expressing an average of humanity. And 
like all avenges, it wili be obtained by the approximation of 
scattered data, by a comparison of analogous ones of which one 
expresses the quintessence, in short by a process of abstraction 
and generalization similar to'thal which the scientist brings to bear 
upon facts, in order to extract laws from them, In fact, here 
the method and object are of the same nature as in the inductive 
sciences, in the sense that the observation is, always external, 
and the result always genemlizaMe. 

We come back thuB, by a long detoup % to the double conqhtsiort 
which has been elicited during the course of our study. On (be 
one hand a person is only ridiculous by reason of a disposition 
which resembles a distraction, by reason of something which lives 
on him without organizing itself with him, after the fa s hion of a 
parasite: that is why this disposition is observed ftom ou t sid e , end 
can also be corrected* But* on the other h a n d, this correction itself 
being the aim of laughter, it is nacepup that It shooW hU open 
the'greatest possible number of people at one- stroke. That is 
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why the observation of the comic instinctively seeks the genenil 
It chooses amongst singularities those which are susceptible to 
reproduction! and which consequently axe not indissolubly bound 
up with the individuality of a person, which are common singu¬ 
larities, so to speak. In bringing them upon the scene, it creates 
works which doubtless belong to art, inasmuch as they consciously 
only seek to please—but which stand out distinct from all other 
works of art by their general character, as also by the unconscious 
motive of correction and instruction. We have then a clear right to 
say that Comedy lies midway between Art and life. In organizing 
laughter, it accepts social life as a natural environment, it even 
follows one of the impulses of social life Herein it turns its back 
-on art which is a break with society and a return to simple nature. 

Srhuti Indira Dlvi. 

Short Story. 

A Tale of the Rohillas. 

In a weak moment I had promised a Rohi’la brother to 
write not only one but a senes of Rohilla talcs for the Cnmratk. 
It was easy enough to promise but quite another tiling to keep 
it. Where was I -an incoherent, irresponsible chattel er —to raise 
a story worthy of that high class weekly 1 wa-* thinking seriously 
how best to keep or gel out of the promise—preferably the latter — 
when I was roused by a 11 Salaam\ihikum, Sahab, 11 and turning 
round I saw just the man who could help me 

GhafTar Khan Bhayya —affectionately tailed by the whole 
of Ramnagar Bhayya (brother)—had just n. turned from Mecca 
and had called in to see me He was looking rather "idirii and 
tired. The land of Heja/ had dealt unkindly with ban, fat 
before his departure, only four months ago, he was as straight 
as an arrow and carried his 72 years very lightly 

Years ago wLen I was a tall, slim youngster at A) ^arh, with no 
more serious occupation during the Long Vacations than to mr>abmc 
my chest and biceps every morning after m huur’i hard exeicise 111 
the wrestling ground, I had seen him for the fiist time 1 can 
never forget that scene of our first meet ng. The fluoi of the best 
room in the big Dewan-khana was du.^ up nr.d turned into an ak tiara .. 
We had finished our morning's bou and exercises, and were drying 
ourselves with the cool clean clay and nibbing each othei’s backs In 
the open courtyard were my unded, with a large number of sons, 
nephews and friends* Wt were roused frui.1 the sweel lethargy 
-after the exercise by a hearty SalaanC utaikum, and on turning round 
saw a tall, powerfully built man, dressed 10 a spotlessly whit*? 
muslin 11 wgaikha 11 fitting rlostly on his at)iMir frame, tight *lnte 
pyjamas turned up at the ankles, and plain l>Jhi “Salim Miat.i" 
shoes. On his head ue had a bi* light pink Unban Pod 
jauntily in the swagger Ramnagar fashion, while under hie arm, 
wrapped in a scarf of the same colou* a sword He wa^ 
dressed like all the smaiL men of Hariinagar in th* eighties, 
when there was no Arms Act lo worry peopl* and when practically 
every day one heard of friendly bouts ending ui a httle bloou 
letting. The man was six feet two mdirs in height, powerfully 
built, in the pink of condition with not an ounce of fat on him 
He was not handsome, but lus rugged tenium, laughing cyei, 
pleasanl voict and a mixture of dcvil-me care and hail- 
fellow well-met expression alirart&d you to him at omr. You 
fell that you could trust him Everyone had gol up or nearing 
bis voice, and I saw him rushing up to my uncles to touch their 
feet. But they did not allow linn lo do it. Everyone seemed to 
be happy and eager to embrace him. He thanked my uncles with 
a husky voice for all they had done for him in his troubles. 

Apparently the presence of the heads of the family was a cons¬ 
traint on the younger people, tor when they left a few minutes after, 
a regular pandemonium burst out. rl Ho tell us, Bhayya, how you 
passed your life in that royal palace ? Who aere your friends and 
companions ? By Jove, you are looking fine aud fit 1 They did not 
starve you there at any rate. Give us a song., Have you any new 
wrestling tricks to teach us? Let us see /your sword. Is it a 
Damascus or Ispahan blade or our own Bharfisia ?” The resourceful 
Ghafiar khan Bhayya was ready with answpts to satisfy all. “ Thank 


you, Mians; it does one's heart good to see you all; but by 
Jove, you have grown during these last ten years. 1 had- a fine 
time in the Royal Hotel. We had a set of our own—very exclusive. 
As for my health, look at me and don't ask questions; and here is the 
latest way of doing f Dhobi Pat, 1 that wonderful trick to throw 
your adversary over. No Damascus or Ispahan blade for me. Give 
me my own trustworthy Ramnagar Bhamsia and I will cut through 
a bhaxus (buffalo). And who wants the latest charbait? 11 Before 
we could answer, he sang in his powerful and pleasant voice 
the latest Pathan ballad, composed in the Ramnagar jail by a 
well-known cutthroat proud in the possession of a single optic, 

(The world is ringing with the fame of Jurnma, the one-eyed.) 
Wc roared with laughter and joined in the chorus. He saw 
the clay covered lot Alsu and came up to us. 1 We welcomed 
and salaamed hun. He singled me out of the rest--was it that 
the notorious Aligarh stamp marked me ?—and said, 11 You must 
be the Chhote Mian’s -»on that is going lo be a great Mu I la 
in English. Mulla or r.o Mulla, you look a Ramnagri. I 
do wish my master, your fatner, was alive to see you to-day. I 
suppose you don’t remember him. Why, if I had not heard of you 1 
could never have recognized m you the little boy whom I used to 
give ndes on my back Well, from to-monow I am coming every 
morning to do 1 kasrat 1 with you I must go home now to see 
the wife and kids ” 

It was exactly like him to come to his benefactors first and 
then go to see hie own relations after ten years’ separation. GbaflTar 
Khan Bhayy / had been in our service for many years and was 
devoted lo our house. We repaided him not as a retainer, but 
as a member ol our own family and, to tell you the truth, in point 
of blood and breeding he was as good as any of us. Now, where had 
he come From ? I )ear readers, don’t be shocked. He had just com¬ 
pleted his ten years’ term of imprisonment for what the world would 
call murder. Yes the presem-day world would call it murder 
and give him a*! k.nds of ugly names , but there was not one man in 
Ramnagar wl o did not envy and admire the so-called murderer. 

His coming in like this gave me my cue, and I said, “Now, 
GhaTar Khan Bhayya. \ friend not overwise has chosen to starve 
hinuiclf with his eyes open, and of all things has become a journal¬ 
ist in India » He wants a story , I can’t wnte one , now, you must help 
me Better tell me how and why you went to jail thirty years ago. 
Tnal would be fine." Ghafiar Khan Bhayya smiled the old smile 
again, and said, “ I am an ild man now, and must forget those mad 
days of youth. When in the sacred house of God in Mecca, I 
pniyed 10 Him to forgive me for a'I the insane things I had done, 
and here you are reminding me agan., and insisting on my recount 
mg to you some of them. However, J can’t refuse." The old man 
straightem d himself and gave me the following stoty in his quaint, 
picturesque expresuve Urdu spoken in Ramnagar. 

“ In those early days nearly ill the youths of Ramnagar 
we*e lark mad—nund, no vices. But then we had such 
high spirits that unless wc were doing something outrageous 
we were not happy You must have heard wild stories 
how Mahmud Khan in sheer light-heartednebs jumped from die 
noof of a house three storeys high and nearly crippled himself 
for life, of Jangi Khan, that fearless mad cap nder who jumped 
with his horse into a blind well, killing the poor brute—God 
knows how he escaped himself, of Kabir Khan, that queer shi kari 
who used to shoot tigers and other big game on foot with a gun in 
one hand and a httqqa in the other. When he saw the infuriated 
beast ruling up at him he used to offer him bis huqqa politely 
and then shoot him. Ours was the maddest set, and we waged 
war with all the budmashes } thieves and dacoits, and, occasionally to 
keep up practice, fought Amongst ourselves But we were a steady 
lot—all except one, and him we adored dearly and obeyed blindly 
The Pirzada was our leader—brave, fearless, handsome, beautifully 
built, and with a heart of a lion. But this big heart of his was 
susceptible to the charms of die other sex and he had generously 
parcelled it our into small bits and distributed it all n\cr the town. 
So far there was nothing very bad, but—one unforunate day to 
met Nazirjan at a friend's wedding party, and ilwt day finis bed 
both him and her. 
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11 Well, Nazir was not on ordinary woman. 1 have travelled all 
crvjjr India, and in my 72 years seen many betutifal faces; but not 
oiie b that could be a patch on hers. She was tall and graceful, 
with music in all her movement's As for her eyes, they were simply 
glorious. I wouldn't attempt to describe her, for 1 can't. Half of 
Rainnagar wa* in love with her, and used to frequent her house, 
where in the evenings one met with all that were worth meeting. 
The babbling poet, the polished ^outlier, the learned maul vie, 
the ascetic pundit, the hard-worked official were all there, doing their 
bout to amuse and please her. And above all—there was Nazir herself. 

11 True, she was a ' tawaif VI dancing girl But don't mistake 
her She was not like the coarse, simpering ogling dancing girl of the 
present day who drinks whisky, smokes cigarettes and in the evening 
puls on a |>owdcTcd face I hat reminds one or a limekiln. They are not 
• ia waifsthey belong to the other tribe and deserve the other name 
Na/ir had descended from a famous family of 'tawaifs' that for 
generations had sung before kings and kept company with them. 
In point of manners and wit she could hold her own against all those 
that frequented her salon When she was still a little girl she 
was employed by the rich, well connected, proud and ill nalured 
Mahibzada. who was detested And feared by all 

•« Well, it was a ruse ol lost at fust sight between the IMrzada 
and Nazir We knew what Ihr consequences would he and were 
afraid. The* Pirzada had collected all the scattered little bits of 
hi* heart from ihi beauties of the town, had patched it up only 
to pul ihe whole at Nazir's feel, who, on her side, refused to accept 
any further the liberal stipend she received from lici old [wlron, 
the Sahibzada Tliert were quarrels in the house of Nazir, when, 
all the relations were angry at hci throwing up a rich |»lron tneiely 
for the sake of a handsome fare We, loo, wire quarcllmg with the 
Ihr/ada for neglecting 11s all, his ohl friends, for iIih sake of a pretty 
woman. And in the hliu k heart of the Sahib/ada there was jealousy 
and rage But the two eared not for all the quart els and rage in the 
world and were liftppy m each titliufs company. It was whispered 
lhat the Sahibzada was thirsting and plotong fur revenge The Pn 
aula heard the news, hut did not uuc I loo heard and— cared 
The Pirzadft’s aged mother, tunning of my love for hei son. omled 
rue to promise to look after him, anil I had prom.sed I w itched 
him front the mimile In went out of lus housi in the time lie 
returned 

The Sahibzada being ion towardl) in fight Imnself had lured 
assas sins to do his dirty work, and urn- Kant/an night, when 
people were taking thtir Sahn (morning mud), me of them 
called out to the PirradA to come out ind see him. He sus|>ccted 
no trearhery, and e\pictmg to meet miiuc Irnnds (pint, out 
unarmed, and was attacked by these braves Whi 11 he wils down on 
the ground, the cowardl) Salnh/iidn who was watching the whole, 
scene came out of his hiding place and finished him Heslorc 
any body could come up the blackguards had bolted- Well, 
Sahib, I cannot tell you what ] felt when I *iiw Jmt beaul’lul 
body ol my dearest mmd thus cut to pieces I was mnd 
The grid ^1 the agtd mother for her only hon mnde me still 
worn. She stni for me inside the zenana— there < ould be no purdah 
on such a day There in the centra was what rema.ned of my friend, 
and round it was a circle ol all the relations, men and women The 
old mothii caught hold of my ahnulder, looked long into my face, 
wild then spoke in a voice i shall uevei forget only these fnc 
words, “ Ghaffa-, give me my son»'' Ws, I was mad. with the body 
of my friend beO»rt me, with the crowd of weeping men and women 
round me, with the Hot scorching words of the distracted mother 
burning me through and through. Well, only the mother and 
l couW not find a drop m om eves la shed on the blood-stained 
body ol him we had toveti. Hut ! lock an oath that whatsoever 
ntay happen 1 would see nstice done in this case. 

The whole of Kni.inagar was present at the funeral prayers 
and escorted the body 11 the burial ground. This done, I devoted 
all my time to prove the guilt of the Sahibzada in the court. 
Thera whs no lack of proof. People had been him and his servants 
running away wuh blood-smeared swords; but then he had 
money and influence and these saved him in the Mufti's Court. 
BtU there was another and more trustworthy court where justice 
was rate and certain, and in it I alone was to be the advocate, the 
judge and die executioner. I gave up all my old friends, all old 


pursuits People saw me seldom. But when they did they thought 
there was something wrong with me. 'I suddenly became very 
gay, sported most extravagant fashions 1 and < clothes, kept low 
company, argl in keeping with all the other tomfooleries carried 
two swords instead or one. The Sahibzada at first was afraid of 
me and would never venture out of his house alone, but when he 
saw me going about like this he became careless. 

11 1 was watching Tor my opportunity and I had not long to wait 
He had taken to riding and one day as he was passing through a 
mongo grove I jumped in front of his horse, pulled him out of the 
saddle and lashed the beast so that it bolted. 1 Come on, coward, and 
fight, you cannot escape from this court of justice; I will send you 
to hell tu-day for the foul murder of my Pineda. Come and take 
either of these swords' He was white with fear ; he begged and im¬ 
plored ; he swore lhat he had nothing to do with the murder. But 
I was deaf. I slapped his face. I apat on him, f Come, coward, 
take one of these swords and fight You can't escape Lo-day For 
if you don’t, I swear I will kill you all the same, and my consciciict 
will be clear of your murder 1 He saw that there was no way out 
of it but to fight, besides, the insults I had heaped on him had 
done their work He chose the right-hand sword and I gave it to 
him He was a powerful man, Sahib, and by no means inferior to me 
in fencing. But I hadn’t the least doubt about the result that da> 
i had tlie strength uf ten giants and the cunning of ten devils. Hl 
fought with skill and at times pressed 11m hard 1 was slight!) 
wounded, hut in the end overpowered him leaving his body then 
I went straight to iht kbhvuli and surrendered myself. 

Within hair an hear the whole town was ringing with the news, and 
people said that after all justice was done. Gf course, I was tried 
.uid would have received the extreme penalty of the law if it was not 
fur the popular feeling m my favour The powerful friends and 
relations nl the Sahibzada tried their best, but then your 1 big unclc r 
interceded and Sir^r could not say ‘no’ to him. I was s- j nl 
for ten years tu the jail, and some day will 1 tell you how we 
farad there ’ 

“ And, fi/to) )'ft, what happened to Nazir?” asked I 

" Well, Na/irs sorrow—though she was a dancing girl—wa*. as 
great as our own She went into purdah , gave away all her money 111 
chanty, and disappeared from her old surroundings. Only at the 
annual gatherings at the saintly ihnnes ol Piran Kaliar and Ajmer* 
one heard of a veiled woman coming in the early hours ot the 
morning to the tombs ol the saints to pour her heart out in musu- 
Those who had once heard her said they had never heard the. 
like of it before I was curious and went. Thero in the centre of the 
crowd, catching hold of the silver bars round the saint's tomb, stood 
,i woman in a while burg ft, pouring out music that one heard or.l> 
once m a lifetime. She wa* singing Ghalib’s famous (elegy)- 

oil tile death of his nephew 

*;,l ** Wj* 

(You ought to have waited for me a (ew day. more. 1 

Now that you have goue alone, you must wait alone a few 

days mow; 

Silly are the |«ople, Ghalib, who say, 1 Why do yon live ? ‘ 

My heart has got to yearn for death a few days more.) 

" When she had finished, she walked out in sotatnn sillence 
and no one dared to follow her. I ajofle knew who she 
was and followed- Seeing me she turned round haughtily and 
enquired what I wanted. The words and the music had touched me 
and I waa sow at heart I could only say* 1 Nazir.’ She came 
nearer) and then-recognised me in the dim moonlight- 

“‘Is it you, Bhayyal 1 am glad to see y0o' F bat why have yotr 
come? You give me pain. I tried to forget, but cannot. Day and 
night that one face is before roe. Pray to God that I may either 
forget uf join him soon. Good-byt 1 And she Walked sway into die 
dark shadow of the trees.” 

** Tug AurmkH Barb/mua*,’"' 
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English Etiquette for Rajas and Raises 

Preface. 

I have noticed with many regrets that there is i«o exhaustive 
and well-informed work on the English etiquette necessary for Rajas 
and Raises when paying their respects to English officials. As the 
subject of social intercourse n coming to the fore nowadays, it i- 
veiy essential that such a desideratum should no longer exist. 

It is given to very few mortals to enjoy the superb sensation 
of being towed by an A D. C. m spotless uniform in a Government 
House. But there is a fairly large das* of people n India who are 
honoured with flitting smiles from CmJ Secretaries and hurried 
nods from Commissioners , while a much larger number is privileged 
to rest under the peepaPs shade in the compounds of Joint Magistrates 
and D. S. P.'s; and scarcely any Ran ex sts in India whose dallies 
are not accepted by kind-hearted Station Masters, and Imperial 
spirited Permanent Way Inspector* 

It is plain, then, that some writer should lake upon himself the 
duty of imparting to a Urge and eaget public-a thorough knowledge 
of the niceties of Anglo-Indian eUquerte. It need not be stated 
in detail how many fortunes have been wrecked by regrettable 
incidents, slight in themselves but rich »n black eyes and bleeding 
noses, not to speak of “foot-prints on the sands of honour 1 ' 
It will be idle to speculate how many more Khan Bahadurs and 
Rai Sahebs India would have had, and how many lawer nephews 
and sons-in-law of our aunts* maternal second cousins would luve 
been forced to be Goods Clerks and Judges’ Courts witnesses, if a 
work as is now contemplated by me had been ui existence earlier 

It is the custom of authors to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to those from whom they have received help. Bui mine 13 a 
thankless task because this great work owes its creation almusL 
entirely to the author’s own imagination. I have of course occasion' 
ally indented upon the rather unpleasant experiences of some of 
my acquaintances; but I should think they would prefer, oblivion to 
a public acknowledgement of their usefulness. It is hoped 
that this work will be appreciated by the Rajas and Raises for 
whom it is primarily intended. It will, no doubt, benefit in the 
end our Altars and Baityas also* who often need paper for then 
dainty little butyas of Res A a Khatmi apd bad cardemonis. At 
any rate, the author will be rewarded by the proud consciousness 
of duty done. 


DEDICATION. 

TO 

ALL THOSE 

WHO HAVE PASSED SI.EKPLR.4b NIGHTS IN ANXIOUS SUSPENSE 
AI.OUT THE NEXT MORNING'S INTERVIEW 

with Political Officers , 

ALL THOSE WHOSE WALER PAIRS 
vnd Arab ponies havi> hkfn ridden to death in the 
cause o* 11 Administrative Efficiency”; 

ALL THOSE 

WHO HAVE 1 RUMBLED FOR THE SAFETY OF THE FAMILY HONOUR 
LEFT. TO THE TENDER MERCIES 
OK SAI LOW SKINNED TICKET COLLECTORS, 

ALL THOSE WHO HAVE MOURNED 

BECAUSE OF THE 1KKR1ULY INEXORABLE DICTUM . 

‘"The fihiopian cannot change his skin", 

ALL THOSE 

WHO HUT BEEN PACKED IN EVIL-SMELI.ING THIRD CLA$» 
CARRIAGES BECAUSE THEY HAD FIRST CLASS TICKETS, 

ALL THOSE WHO HAVE SUFFERED 

i'KF KANGS OF AN AYAH’s COLUNESS OR A BEARER’S CONTEMPT 

THIS BOOKLET 

IS RESPECTFULLY (ibDICArFD 

BV THE AUTHOR 

Petty Larceny. 

(By Our Special Kleptomaniac.) 

[Motto— 11 Wit IS your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you And it.”— Rigmarole Vcda.\ 

“Fine day," observed a railway passenger to his vis-dws ., 

" Ves.” 

“ I say it’s a fine day.” 

“And 1 agreed with you ” answered the other man, who was 
trying to read a newspaper. 
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"Be a lot of trouble with the crops, though, if the rainy weather 
comes along " 

" Yes." 

"It’s all right, though, 1 think Whatever happens is all 
right,"'*’* 

" Ves.” 

" I say, that was a good game at billards last night" 
"Yes." 

" I don’t know anything abqut billiards myself, but I am told 
itS a fine game I'd rather see good football Wouldn't you ? J 
"Yes." 

" Do you believe in the Suffragist movement?” 

" Well-" 

" Do you think they arc right in their tactics ? ’ 

" Well-" 

11 Perhaps your wife is in sympathy with them ? 1 
" Well-" 

" Anything new in the |>apc:r this morning ?" 

“ Yes. Man killed in a railway-carnage " 

"How?" 

" He wag talked to death 1 " 


11 lln.i.sON anil his wife wenl off for their honeymoon in a 
motor-rar" 


Jenkins 11 Exactly what I told them at the meeting, your 
ladyship. 1 said: ‘ Do you want to drive away the goose that 
lays the golden eggs ?'" 


" Here, boy, 11 called an English commercial to newsboy in the 
Joint Station, Aberdeen, " ran and get me a sandwich, and bring 
it along to the Deeside train as fast as you can." 

The lad got twopence, and was about to start off when the 
commercial added - " Better have one for yourself when you are 
at it," and gave him another couple of coppers. 

The train was just moving out of the station when the smart 
little fellow jumped cm to the step of the carriage, munching a 
sandwich Handing the commercial twopence, he remarked :— 

“Here, maister, here's your twopence, they had only one" 


Motto for Lhe dining saloon of an ocean steamship- "Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that little long." 


Wk \(;kle with Dean Hannah that " there is nothing in life 
so easy as turning over a new leaf." But it is the keeping it turned 
that bothers us. 


Fussy Lady Pvtient "1 was suffering so much, Doctor, 
that 1 wanted to die ” 

I doctor» " You did right to call me in, dear lady i M 


" Where did they spend Iheir honeymoon ? ” 

" It was a hrand-new, large Inuring car the brides father lent 
them for the occasion." 

11 Where did they spend their honeymoon ? ’ 

" Billson drove the rar himself He didn't know anything 
About driving, but I us wife trusted him " 

" Where did you any they spent thur honeymoon ? 

11 They whizzed along at about sixty miles an hour, ami -" 

" Yes ; but when did they spend their hrmoeymnnn ? ” 

" And Billson steered the? car with i ne hand and held ATrs 
Billson with the other/ 

" But what I wont to know is, whne did you say they s|>»nt their 
honeymoon ? 11 

" in the hospital 1 ’ 


THE PATENT MILITARY HAT TRUNK. 

Till* Patent Military Hat Trunk is constructed so as to hold die 
complete equipment of service hats required by every officer, i/jdfc 
" Dress Regulations, 1908." 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk is exceedingly strong, being 
made of sled with gun metal hinges. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk can be easily moved hy A 
fatigue jjurty of one N.C.O. (sergeant, if possible; and 19 men. 
The stores required are as follows — 

1 20 ton " Jaik " lifting hydraulic. 

6 planks, oak, 10 inches by 17 inches by 3 indies. 

8 0-inch ground rollers, elm. 

1 heavy gun Uickle, a treble and double 9-inch block, with 
a fall of jJ^-inch rope, 15 fathoms long. 

1 crab capstan (when moving the Lrunk up ail incline) 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk CAn be converted into a strong 
case lor the grand piano. 


A nibUNOUiMiMi scientist tells of >i verbal encounter he* 
had with a London cabby, in which, of course, lie came off 
i-econd best. » 

M I boarded a four-wheel*r," sard the proffer, “and hade 
the Jehu drive to C-. 

"He drove me at a snail’s pare. Exasperated—P* J 
already fate for luncheon -I put out my head and shouted - 

“ * Lo<>k he re, cabby, we’re not going to a funcial 5 

"The raboy looked at me, took out his pipe, and frowned. 

"■No/ he said, ‘and w« ain’t gmV to no bloomin' lire, 
neither*" 


The Patent Military Hat 'Frank may be used on service 1* 
m absolutely 11 ipregnable obstacle, or a bomb-proof shelter. 

1 he Patent Military Hat Trunk will be found, without its hd, 
a perfectly seaworthy eight oar gig The lid may be used os a hath. 

J he Patent Military Hal Trunk is an ideal receptacle foe the 
mess silver, the baud instruments, and the regimental trophies. 

The Pa ram Mihtary Hai Trunk. 

Colonel Currie Liver, C.B., wnles: " I found no very great 

difficulty in moving the trunk when we left Picklekidnto for Dfevilwh- 
poore (our present station) as J was able to charter a traction-engine 
fiw the purpose * 


airelrss idegraphy reminds me of a groundless 


"This 
quarrel," 

"What possible concretion is thee between the two?’ 
" It's practically having words over nothing ” 


Lady Bountiful: "Well, all I can say is, Jenkins, that if 
these people insist on building those horrid little cottages near 
my gates 1 shall leave the place.” 


l have persuaded my husband to let me use his fascinate 
trunk for my hats/’—H Delaney Knox (Mrs.). 

"We wish you every success I A boon to trade, h un 
doubtedly fills a gap.”—Manager, West-Eastern Railway. 

The Patent Military Hat Trunk: 

Notice. 

Owing to the Army Council's recent issue ot a new “Shako/ 
PalCBt Hal Tnwk wfll necessarily hive to be enlarged 

^ x r * 

|f\ 

V 'If u 
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NOTICE. 

When writing to the Manager please 
quote your Register Number , but not 
C— 500 , which is the number of the 
taper in the /b st Office* 

We have received many complaints 
from subscribers about non-receipt of 
the paper and have forwarded them to 
the Postmaster -General, who is very 
kindly holding an inquiry . We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
not receive their paper to complain to 
the Postmaster-General of tSeir Circle , 
and inform us also that a complaint has 
been made . The date of the missing 
issue should be given in every case . 
A postal complaint does not require a 
postage stamps xf the words u Postal 
Complaint ” are written on the envelope . 
If our subscribers co-operate with us 
we hope to check this growing evil 
very soon. 1 HE MANAGER . 


Wanted 

«► 

Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agents for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves. For 
terms write to— 

The CKCana ger 

of the " Comrade ” 

109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 

The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 

The Card Index. 
Loose Leaf Books. 

Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


WANTED 


A qualified and efficient LADY DOCTOR for the 
SIR JAMES HOSPITAL for Women, Khairpur 
Mirs (5tsa). 

Starting Salary Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 150 by annual 

increment of Rs. 10. _ 

Apply sharp with Copies of TESTIMONIALS to — 

S. SAD1K AL1, Vaxir, Khairpur State. 


(•H-—| Jj il » 

Urdu Translation of Prof. Vambdry'a 

Western Culture in Eastern lands 

(Hook III) with Portraits of Prof. Vambdry and 
II. II. The Aga Khan to whom the book u 
dedicated by— ZAFAR OMAR. B.A., 

To be had at— Price Rs. 2 - 0 . 
The Duty Book Depot, Aligarh. 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 
I a tin Words and Phrases 

Used m Lngt’i Roman Private Law 

By 

Mr. Mourn AS, BA. (Omul), Bar.-at-Law, 

Prefeaser of Rsmb and Engfish law 
at the Patna Law College, Baulripore. 


Price 10 Annas. 


To be hod at- 

The Office of “The tymradt, 

109, RipoiL Street, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Household Furniture 

“A Speciality.” 

“Bedroom Suites” 

“ Dining Room Suites ” 

“Drawing Room Suites” 

“Occasional Chairs” 

Estimates submitted for the complete 
furnishing and decorating of Residences. 

We also supply Every Description Vlinr 
of Household Furniture on lllllC. 


Complete Catalogue of Household 
and Offiee Furniture on application. 


HIRE TERMS MODERATE . i 


/ 


New and 
Artistic 
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WANTED 

TT CANVASSERS 

Apply for torn toMANAGER, 
"The Comrade,” 

109, Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

Commission, TrtfiUinf, 

Advertising, and Imbnting Agency. 

Mofussil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail firms they have 
to pay high prices. Wo can pur- 
duue the somethings at a much lesser 
mte and supply them to our Mofussil 
clients. 

WntHo- 

S. H. BEDIL, 

Manages, Moslem Commission Agency, 
Roshan Buildings , Bellasis Rnad t 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your wants. Can send you anything 
from a pin too motor-car at cheaper 
rates than you could buy ducct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

SYED MOHAMMAD & CO., 
MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS. 

Head Officer—133, Frere Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Branch i — MabjtoI, Kathiawar. 

TolurapUc Addreu r-“AU«." Bombay. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


300, BOWBAZAR STREET 
CALCUTTA +> 
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ElTK!®d 


IS ALWAYS 
PRODUCED O 
BY OUR • • d 
COLOUR • m I 
UNE e HALF I 
TONE BLOCKS I 
ESPECIALLY 1 
WHEN IN THE P 
COHPAMY OF 
TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHY 

aLcuiumomw 

I CROOKED LANE 
CALCUTTA 




THE PAPER 

- ■ FOR- 

ADVERTISERS 

For rate, apply to:—MANAGER, 

M The Comrade,” 

109 , Ripon Street, CALCUTTA. 

Back Numbers 


Of the Cnmtade if available, can 
be supplied to subscnbcrs at As 4 
per issue If 280 applications for the 
ibt number (which is out of stock) 
are received it will be reprinted. 

Write to The Manager 


To be published shortly 

ESSAYS: 
Indian and Islamic 

H Y 

S. Khuda Bukhah, M.A. 
Price 5/ or 6/ net. 


London, W C. 

March j Qir 


PROBSTHAIN Sc CO., 
QrumtaJ Puhliskcti, 


Of dm wtli he received it — 

“ The Comrade ” Office, 

109, Ripoa StrMt, CALCUTTA 


TbO Maali»irill.-Ar tbit, bittoriaU. lilsrBry sad 
economic, IHusImmI inaJtthb nuadM of Dot lme duo 
yo pBffUifivmf not lew than lour (Uuitmtiaac trery 
monlh The wrldea poulifibed era the beet epedmaoe 
of Urda. The partiud devoted to Poetry b elwoyi 
good. PniroeUed by Itadlng Indian GanlLmien. 

Anouxf subjcription JU. a B o only. 

SjpW-lftuuvi SID MdaUkLEMM. 

For (hither pornettbra write to the Mauaaor, 

The I^sHWiliH, C A 

WANTED 

Element]^ Lessons in Urdu two days 
in the week, one hour each day. Apply 
stating terms to A S,, c/o Manager, 

3k tearala," 109,Rjp«St,CelaKe. 


12 * Jm. 

W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to puah the aele 
of “The Comrade.” For term,. 

Communicate with the Moanier, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


at present open to engagement Offers 
a refined home, sound education, in¬ 
cluding drawing, painting, and music, 
careful character training and physios! 
culture to the sons of noblemen. 
Highest references given and required 
Terms on application to 11 Omega," 
clo Manager \ “The Com ram ” 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced, 


Commamcate with 

M. c/o The Manager 

of “ The Comrade 
109, Ripon Street , Calcutta. 


WANTED SITUATION 

B> a Second CIms Mechanical Engineer 
and "radiiAU: of the AUgtuh College. 

For tetma write to— 

ALI AHMF.U KHAN, b.a. (Altg.). 

BaSTI DANifltMANDAN, 

JuUmdkm dtp. 


F0« MALARIA. tNFUTOA i MSB FOtMl OP RAfill 

Uso BrUiwkIIi'i Aftu Mlitnri nr PTO* Ra, §. 

batli wallas tonic pills ate 

EahaiuUon and Conrtlmiional Wwlum* Ra. 

B ATM WALLAS TOOTH POWDER it kmbL 
fic^ly made of Nuliw mi EngUah drug* Jock u 
Mavapbtl and CarbwOc Add R P A? f 
3 ATLI WALLA'S RINGWORM Of NT WENT, A% * 
SOLD EVERYWHERE and ALSO BY IK ft L 
Bmliwallt, WorL Laboratory, Dadu, Boabsy. 


Matrimonial.-— A young Sunni 
Muhammadan, M.A^ Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, of a Syed and rmpectable family, 
intends contmctmg marriage alliance 
in the family of some Rais, Zemindar, 
Banister or High Government official 
of Better or uponutry. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualifications common to 
the sea is desirable in die bride. All 
communications will bn treated as 
strictly confidential. For particulars 
please communicate’ with A B. c/o 
The Manager, “The COMRADE,* 
109, Ripon Street, Qdmittm 




The Comrade; 


s 


THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

PRESENT DISCONTENT 


MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To be had hom 

The Manager of “ THE COMRADE,” 

109, RIPON STREET, CALCUTTA 
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MEN’S High-dan UNDERWEAR. 

“i —If ■ ■ Balbrigan Buttoniets Vesta. 
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Cannano re White Qauze Vests. 

Quality 442m Short Sleeves. Light Texture. Quae cool and rom for table. 
Onr Leading Line. 

Cheat 38 10 3 a 34 36 inches. 

Price, Ha.— 6*12 7-4 7-10 2-4 9-0 per doz. 

Chert s— 38 40 43 44 incites. 

Tnce, Kh. 9-8 10-0 10-8 11-0 per doz 

Quality 419. Popular Texture. Improved quality Strong and durable. 
Very comfortable. Short blcuvea. 

Cheat 28 io ja 34 36 inches. 

Price, Rs.— 9-4 9-12 10-8 11-4 12-0 per dor 

Cheat — 38 40 43 44 inches 

Price, Ki — 12-8 13-0 13-8 14-0 per dor 

Quality 413. Litre strong make. Very cool and absorbent. Special soft 
fyiuh. Kitted with Molhcr u' Pearl Buttons Short Sleeves. 

Chest — 28 30 32 34 36 inches 

Price, Ks.-- 9-11 10-4 10-14 12-14 13-10 per dm, 

Chest i— ]8 40 42 44 inches. 

Price, Rs.— 13-0 13-10 14-4 15-0 per doz. 

Quality 400. Same as above, but slightly heavier, vert strong and lasting 
Cheat — 96 38 30 32 14 inches. 

Pore, Ra.— 13-0 13-10 14-12 15-12 17-0 per do/ 

Chert.— 16 38 40 inches 

Pn<Y Hs.- 18-12 19-8 20-12 |*r do/,. 

Cannanora Callular Gauze Vesta. 

Quality B. M. ]. Short sleeves, very Am. 1 / woven, und and comfortable 
Pinnlted m the liest style with Silk Tope round ihe neck and filled 
with Mother-i/Puirl Huttons In P-nk, Green, Light Blue and 
Pure Wnile 

Chest.— 34 36 28 30 3 a 34 inches. 

Price Ha.- 13-0 13-14 14-12 15-10 16-10 17-Bperdo/. 

Chest — 36 38 inches, 

Price K*.—• IB-4 19-5 per dor. 

The “Silkini" Vests. 

QUBlIty 420. Kxtrn Superfine Quality White Imitation Silk Wsta. Made 
from the best Mercerised Imitation Silk Yarn* Beautifully fine huish with 
very soft silk fronth and non-tearing necks 
Cheat 28 30 3 J 34 j 6 inches 

Price, Rs.— 13-14 14-12 15-10 16-10 17-9 perdiu. 

Chert.— 38 40 4 a 44 inches, 

Price, Ri,—18-8 19-7 20-7 21-7 per doz. 

The “Bengal" Pure White Silk:Vests. 

Mode from Pure Silk Exceedingly c?ol and nlisorbfnb Very fine quality 
TIw liert vufor evrr offered, 

Cheat +- aH 30 31 34 j 6 38 inches. 

Piiee, Rs. 3-12 4-0 4-2 4-4 4-6 4-8 each. 

The “ Ideal" Aero Vests. 

Ti>e in'At Light, Cool and Comfort 
able Veals ever introduced. Woven 
hh optionally fine with a deliglrt rally 
smooth finish, they, as then name im¬ 
plicit, make ilie wearer feel if he 
v;n dot)led in air. 

Absolutely the most perfect wear for 
Chi Indian Hoi Wealhr.r 

Finished in the heat of style, streng¬ 
thened with Silk Taj* round the neck, 
and dried with Mother-o'-Pearl Buttons- 
Silk Front*. 

We offer these remarkably Cool Verts 
at prices that cannot be beaten ami 
are prepared to refund every pice of 
their purchase money if you don't think 
them worth the price. 

Note their Prices. 

Chest-- pS jft ji 34 3 * 3 * 40 4 » meta*. 

Price KU— 18-0 10-8* 18-0 19-8 per den. 



Chest •- 
Jkfrc* Rx- 


40 48 inches. 

19-8 perdu. 


Quality B. K C—Durable and exceedingly good and cheap Verts »t the 
price. They are rtightly heavier than ntu 11 Wonder " Game Vests, but are 


not to be beaten ft r rough wear. 
Chests- 28 30 

Price, Hi.— 4 ~6 


Vests, but are 

38 inches. 

I* 

per doz. 


The “ Wonder ” Gauze Vests. 

Hundreds Sold Daily. 



Pan Whit, fat Cana From or Bottaalaw 
Vote. 

Quality B. R C—Ideal Wear for Hot Cl unites, 
made without buttons and specially strengthened 
at the neck to prevent tearing. 


Clifsi — 24 

Price, Rs — 4-4 

Chest - 32 

TriLt. Rs— 5-4 
Chest — J 6 
Price, Rs — 6-4 


28 30 inches 

k-B 4-12 per doz. 

34 inches. 

5-12 per dor. 

38 inches. 

7-4 per d'»/. 


“Nothing to Bent" Vests. 

Quality B M 3 .—These arc slightly heaver lhan 
the Gauze Vests but considerably inure durable and 
lasting Wc confidently recommend them for hard, 
rough wear. They are pure white with short sleeve- 
nnd arc fitted with Moilier u'-Pearl Buttons. Quite 
cool and comfortable. / 

Offered at Record Prices. A 


Chtu - 26 

28 

30 

32 inches. 

Free, Rs - 3-14 

4-0 

4-4 

4-12 per doz. 

Chest — 34 

36 

18 

40 indie* 

Price, R*«,~ 5-2 

5-8 

6-0 

6-8 per doz 


Exceptional Value. f < 

Men’s Gauze Drawers. 

Cannanore Gauze Drawers. 

FxCfllilor Quality. Reach right down to the ankles. Well and strongly 
made throughout. Finely Woven And Light, Cool and Comfortable. 
Unequalled for durability. 

Waist:— 30 33 34 36 3 * 4 ® 4 > 44 

Price, Rs. 2-0 2-2 2-4 2-8 2-14 3-0 3-2 3-4 etch* ' 

Satisfaction Buaraiitwd. Warranted to Waar W«U. 

The “ Knock-about ” Drawers. 

An out anri-out cheap line tn Bnlbngan Drawers. They re*fi|h V* 
live knee and are ideal pants for hard, rough wear. Their durability 
unquestioned. Thoroughly well-made and o r sterling value. , 


Waist:- 28 30 3 * inches* 

Price *— Abdm 10 tseh. 


34 36 38 40 inches. 


Waist — 
Price — 


“KNOCKABOUT” Paata m ppHad to tm 
right dam 2 uUa at ONE ANNA «ack 
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The Week 



Imperial Conference. 

According tathe official report of Thursday afternoon’s sittuig, 
, Sir Herbert Samuel said that the Imperial Government considered 
i the speedy establishment of a chain of State-owned wireless stations 
throughout the Empire as most desirable, both strategically and 
> *&*aMtdaHy, The Government proposed to begin with six stations 
Vjfc fegfend, and at Cyprus, Aden, Bombay, the Straits and Australia. 
, ftau Australia they would be continued to New Zealand later, 
&A South Africa would be connected vid task Africa or We# 
A&o, or both. It was suggested that GreatyBritam should bear the 
df the stations iti England, Cyprus apd Aden, India the cost 
rf&tt a* Bombay, and Australia and New Zealand the cost of 


,* 

their stations. The cost of the Singapore station, which was mainly 
a link in the chain, would be divided. The working expenses 
and receipts of the whole scheme would be pooled. Sir D. P. Greaff 
supported the scheme. As soon as a station was erected at Aden, 
the Union Government would consider the question of providing, 
the necessary link. 

Sir Herbert Samuel said the Imperial Government was unable 
to support a proposed universal penny postage, owing to the cost 
Sir I). F. Graaff also opposed the resolution on the subject, which 
was withdrawn. Hie resolution regarding an Imperial postal order 
was adopted. 

At the Imperial Conference on Friday Sir Wilfrid Laurier moved 
a resolution requesting the Imperial Government to negotiate with 
Foreign Governments who have commercial treaties applying to the 
Dominions with a view to securing liberty for any Dominion to with¬ 
draw from the operation of a treaty without impairing that treaty 
with respect to the rest of the Empire. Sir Edward Grey accepted* 
the resolution which was adopted. 

A morion by Sir Wilfrid Laurier that a Royal Commission 
representing the Empire be appointed to enquire into the Empire’s 
trade relations was adopted. Sir Wilfrid's motion was a substitute* 
for the Commonwealth resolutions in favour of co-operation m com* 
mercial relations. 

Mr. Harcourt proposed to add—“ And by what methods, con¬ 
sistent with the existing fiscal policy of each part, the trade of each 
part with the others may be improved and extended." Mr. Fisher, 
Sir Joseph Ward, And General Botha concurred in the motion with 
the addendum. 

Mr. Asquith said that Sir Wilfrid Laurier's was a practical pro¬ 
position And would prepare the way for effective action at the next 
Conference. He emphasised that in matters of policy the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions must each remain masters in their own 
home am) must pursue their own fiscal policy. The Commission 
would make a tour of the Empire and the Government would dot 
spare any pains to secure the ablest representatives. 

Mr. Fisher, Sir Joseph Ward, and Sir Wilfrid Laiiner thought 
that the Dominions should contribute to the ekpenses. The 
addendum was adopted. 

The text of Sir Wilfrid Lauder's motion for an Imperial 
Qiminfaskfft to enquire into the Empire’s trade relations was as 
fellowsThe Commission is to investigate and report on the natural 
fqpgrees of each part of the Empire and the devetupmenk attained 
and fiweftwiifo together with facilities for production, manufacture, 
god distribution. It will also investigate and report on the trade 
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of each put with others and with the outside world, upon food 
and raw the requirements of each, and the sources thereof 

available; finally, to what extent, if any, trade between different parts 
is affected by existing legislation in each, beneficially or otherwise. 

According to the official report of Friday afternoon's sitting 
of the Imperial Conference, General Bctha urged that persons 
with small incomes resident in tl^p Dominions should only pay the 
difference between British and Colonial income-taxes. This would 
stimulate investment of British Capital in the Empire. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that the abolition of double income-tax would involve 
a loss of two millions. It was impossible to face this, at any rate 
■o soon after the great struggle of 1909-10. Mr Lloyd George 
continuing said he would consider the matter and if it would not 
involve a large amount it might be arranged. He would ascertain its 
effect and communicate his decision later. Dealing with the death 
duties, Mr. Botha urged that the present system seriously interfered 
with the investment of Bntish capital in South Africa He suggested 
charging duties on rorfipanies only in the country in which they were 
registered. Mr. Lloyd George said the concession would cost two 
and a quarter millions. The existing system applied to thirty-five 
Colonies and was generally satisfactory, although it did not appear 
to work well in South Africa. But if the companies wanted to take 
advantage of the British market, it was only fair that they should 
pay for it. 

Mr. Malan asked Mr. Lloyd George to consider Mr. Botha's 
suggestion in connection with the death duties as well as the income- 
tax. Mr. Lloyd George promised to do so but said it was rather a 
different matter. 

The Imperial Conference held two sessions on the 19th. Sir 
Joseph Ward's resolution proposing that the self-governing 
Dominions should be entrusted with wider legislative powers in 
respect of British and Foreign shipping was carried, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand abstaining. 

Sir Joseph Ward's proposal with reference to uniformity of 
the laws of the Empire concerning copyright and trademarks, 
immigration, etc., were referred to a commission. The resolution 
of the Imperial Government regarding the onforcement of com¬ 
mercial and arbitration awards in different parts of the Empire 
was carried. 

According to the official report of the deliberations or the 
Imperial Conference, Lord Crewe stated that he could discover 
no complete solution of the problem of the treatment of natives 
in the Dominions. The Imperial Government recognized it was 
impossible to maintain the idea of absolutely free interchange of 
all subjects of the Crown. Also that in the United Kingdom 
it was easy to underrate the difficulties experienced by the 
Dominions whether Indians were to be regarded from the stand¬ 
point of national history, pride of descent, personal character 
or intellect. They had a real claim to consideration as subjects 
of the Crown and as men He confidently submitted that the 
relations of India and the Empire might be materially improved 
by the cultivation of mutual understanding. The India Office and 
(he Government of India would always do their best to explain to 
, the people of India how the position stood with the Dominions, 
Oft the other hand, he thought they were entitled to ask the Mini* 
ten of the Dominions to mike known how deep and widespread 
was the feeling on the subject in India. Lord Crewe suggested that 
it would he possible for the Dominions within the limits laid down 
for the admission of immigrants to make entrance for Indians 
outer and pleasanter. If it were to become known that within 
those limits Indians would receive a genuine welcome, a great deal 
might be done to effect better relations between India and the 
Dominions. The position could be improved if by force of sanc¬ 
tion!, ***** *°d religion were invariably recognized. Lord Crewe 
xppaded to the Dominions to inform public opinion as to the claims 
of Indians to considerate and friendly treatment as loyal follow- 
subjects. It was rather a question of spirit and attitude than of 
fegipfetion. 


Sir Joseph Ward, moving his resolution, mid New Zealanders 
were most friendly to Indiana The resolution aimed at the estobhsh- 
ment of economic competition of coloured with British crews. 

Mr. Malan (South Africa) declared it was not so madia 
question of labour as of self-preservation. In view of the dverwhdm- 
ing African population, it was impossible to allow the introduction 
of the Asiatic problem. 

Lord Rosebery in an eloquent speech welcomed the Overseas 
Deputies at the luncheon offered by the Members of Parliament. 

He characterized the luncheon as a unique gathering of parliamen¬ 
tarians in the historic centre of the Empire. He did not believe 
that any Parliament in the world had yet reached its final shape, 
but they must remember that Parliaments were made for the people 
and not the people for Parliaments, They saw in the Imperial 
Conference the germs of a mightier council that would be the most 
august Parliament the world had ever seen. Lord Rosebery 
xdd fd he believed that owing to the external pressure of the world 
and other causes, one day we should find ourselves a Federated 
Empire. 

Mr. Balfour, presiding at a luncheon at the Constitutional 
Club in honour of the Overseas Premiers, spoke with emphasis 
of the part the Premiers’ visit was playing in building up something 
the world had never yet Men, namely, the coalition of free self- 
governing communities, which would still be parts of the greater 
whole, for their mutual interests. 

Morocco. 

A telegram from Fez dated the 10th instant stales that General 
Moinier while on his march to Mequinez encountered a force of 
Berbers strongly posted. The advance guard was compelled to 
assist in getting the guns across a deep ravine, and this encouraged 
the enemy to deliver their attack, which was so fierce that the 
French would have been routed but for the artillery. The French 
captured three guns. General Moinier arriving at Mequinez on 
the 3th instant met Mulai Zatn surrounded by his court. Mulaj Zaio 
shook hands and surrendered. He was informed that he would 
be handed over to Mulai Hafid, but meanwhile his safety would be 
guaranteed. The French casualties were slight. 

The Sultan of Morocco has pardoned Mulai Zain, who was 
handed over to him on 8tb instant by General Moinier. 

The Spanish cruiser Carlos Zuinto has arrived at Laroche 
and landed 500 men. The Spanish official defence of actum in 
Alcazar sets forth a long series of agitations and acts of murder 
and pillage. 

M. Cruppi, interim Minister for War, replying to an interpella¬ 
tion on the subject of Morocco said 11 We shall create a 
Sherreefian army to carry out reforms, organize the poBce, restore 
the Sultan's authority and maintain commercial liberty. General 
Moinier will then return with his troops to the coast after chastising 
the murderers of the French soldiers last winter." 

Turkey. 

Tiie final contract for a Dreadnought of a 1,500 toss has 
been signed by the Minister of Marine and a representative of 
Messrs. Armstrong, with the undertaking that a second Dread¬ 
nought shall be ordered when the Turkish Parliament votes the 
necessary credit. 

An official communiqut granted ten days to the insurgent 
Malissoris in Albania to submit and surrender aims. They will be 
granted an amnesty if they obey. The Sultan will a bo grant 
j£io,ooo for the reconstruction of the houses destroyed during Am 
operations. 

In Government circles in Vienna pleasure i* expressed at the 
more friendly disposition of the Porte towards the Albanians. It is 
hoped that the Albanians will respond in a proper spirit 

Telegrams report continued fighting between Turks and Alba¬ 
nians despite the amnesty. 

The Sultan attended SelamKk on the historic plain of Kossovo 
in the presence of 15^000 AKbophefc* The scefeh was 
rive, e$o Mullahs mixing with Ate ctowd and tedUng preym-. Tbd 
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Grand Vizier m the name of His Majesty expressed confidence in 
the loyalty of the Albanians and regret at the bloodshed of last year, 
which had been the result of ignorance and evil counsel*;. The 
Grand Vizier announced the amnesty grant&d by the Sultan and 
exhorted the Albanians to abandon blood feuds, which were contrary 
to religion. He added that the Sultan had given ,£*0,000 to 
liquidate outstanding blood debts. 

Mosque of Omar. 

The Sheikhs of the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem and other 
officials who are accused of abetting the British exploring party m 
their attempt to gain access to a certain spot by way of the Mosque 
have been sent to Beirut for trial before a special court 

Greece. 

The King lias signed the revised constitution amidst general 
enthusiasm 

Chinese Railway. 

The prospectus has been issued of an Imocnul Chinese loan 
ol six millions sterling in five per rent, bonds at the price of ioo l /i 
for the coDtfttaction or 1,124 miles of railway r.i the provinces uf 
Hunan and Hupeh connecting the Canton Hankow and Pekmg- 
Hankow lines. The subscriptions to the Chinese loan were dosed 
in Ixmdon and Berlin immediately 
Opium. 

The Foreign Office publishes iht reports of bir Alexander 
Hosie upon his recent investigations of poppy cul'ivation m China. 
He ib satisfied that it has been supposed in Szechuan .md reduced 
by 75 per cent, in Yunnan, 

Indian Police. 

Mu MauCullum Scon and Mr. O'Giady asked a scries of 
questions drawing attention to the methods of prosecution of the 
police in the Howrah, Nattore murder, 10th Jats and other recent 
cases, and asking whether enquiries would be instituted The 
answers indittted that m some instances the l>oral Government 
was ob tain ing a report of the circumstances with a view to enquiry. 
T/)rd Crewe was communicating with the Indian Government with 
regard to procedure in such cases. The procedure in gang and 
dacoity cases and the use made of the evidence of informers was 
receiving the careful attention of the. Government ol the United 
Provinces. The Indian Govern men I would then consider the 
subject in connection with the procedure in oilier provinces II 
was not proposed to prosecute the jnfoimers in the Howrah .ind 
J«t cases for perjury 
Hie 10th Jali. 

Ik the House uf Commons, Mr. Wedgwood axked a question 
rajsing the case of Colonel Pressey of the 10th Jals, and asking 
for an enquiry will) a view to reinstatement. In reply, it wa* stated 
that disciplinary action against Colonel Pressey and other officers 
was necessitated by the condition of the regiment and was not 
taken without a most careful consideration ol ihe circumstance^ 
of the caso, whirh Lord Crewe did not propose to re open 

Beaftl Cases. 

The Times discussing the verdict ol the Dacca usM^sors, 
he murder of Mr. Ashe and ihe Howrah and Khulna cases asks 
the reasons for all this muddle. The journal says tkaL the first 
is unquestionably the weakness and inefficiency of the Bengal 
High Court The second is hostility between the courts and the 
police. The third is the evident determination of the Indian 
Government to have the country suitably whitewashed by the end 
of the year. This, the Times says, is a most dangerous and 
unwise course. No amount of excellent intention and praiseworthy 
desire to accomplish political window-dressing can take the place 
of a vigorous determination to rule with firmness and repress 
political enme. 

Cambridge University. / 

At the conferring of Honorary Degrees on the Maharaja 
of Bikaair and the Aga Khan at Cambridge on the 14th, Doctor 
Sandys (Public Orator) described the former as acting on the 


Roman rule, “ Salus populi suprema lex." I)r. Sandys »ud t/)t( 
the \ga Khan had no temtorial possession, his realm was in the 
heart of his adherents. 

Entertained ai lunch dunng his visit to die (Cambridge 
University, ihe Maharaja of Yhkamr replying to the Vice-Chancellor's 
loasl said that Rajputs were more at home when indulging m 
warlike pursuits than with pen or with speech-making Never¬ 
theless he accepted the compliment they had paid him an behalf 
of the Princes of India who were staunch Imperialists and yielded 
to none in their loyalty to their beloved King Emperor The 
cause of education and ihe welfare ot our people, added Ins 
Highness, ore very Hose to our hearts 
Indian Cncket Team. 

Warwickshire beat the Indians by ten wickets at Edgbaston 
J'lie Indians completed their second innings lor 185 Shivram 
made 91 and was then caught. He batted lor three hours, and made 
a fine defence, knocking up a five and Leri fours, Crawford look six 
wickets lor jh Warwickshire in ihe second innings made 65 for 
no wickets 

Owing to ihe rain at Mam hosier, little progress had been made 
with the match between the Indian cricketers and Lancashire. The 
Indians went m first and up 10 the present have scored 75 runs for 
seven wickets Joiler news showed that the team was beaten 
Supreme Council. 

lr is practically settled that the Supreme legislative Council 
will meet at Simla in September lor a brief auLumn session. The 
nature of business to be brought before the Council must necessarily 
depend upon the progress of the several Bills which are now under 
discussion It is quite possible that the Iusurance Bill will be 
taken up, but even that is unsettled, as the Secretary of State is 
consulting Board uf Trade experts on the draft 
Tinnevelly Outrage. 

Mr Ashe, Collector ol i innevelly, was shot on the 17th at 
Manyachi Junction Station on the South Indian Railway by a 
Brahmin youth who kept himsHf concealed in the railway station 
closet. Mr Ashe held the inquiry in the Tuticonn not cases Iasi year. 
He was badly hit and died on the way to Tinnevelly. The assassin, 
who is Mid 10 be a Brahmin vakil, committed suicide on the spot 
Mymennugh Outrage. 

In forma non has been received that a C i. LI. bub-Inspector 
named Kajkumar Koy was shot dead at Mymensingli on the night 
uf the 18th near a Bengal Police station. The deceased received 
the shot in his forehead. 'The Lrams from Mymcnsingh have been 
thoroughly searched. It is not yet known if any clue has been 
obtained as to the culprit. 1'urther details received gn to show that 
the deceased was about to enter the house after an evening stroll. 
Suresh Babu, Court Sub-Inspector, was with linn. Several bullets 
pierced his body and death was instantaneous. The District 
Magistrate with the Superintendent of Police hurried to the spot to 
hold an enquiry II is said that the assailants were three in number. 
No face of them has yet been found 

Coronation Honours (English). 

l.nRr> Rvav (ex-Govemor of Bombay) has been created a 
Knight of the Thistle Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum has been 
created a Knight of St Patrick Earl Crewe has been mode a 
Marquis U»rd Curzon of Kodleston has been created an Gorl Sit 
J ames Mackny (Member, India Council and cx-Chaimian of the 
Chamber of Commence, Calcutta) has been created a Baron of the 
United Kingdom. Professor Waller Raleigh (Professor of English 
Literature at Oxford and formerly Professor at the Aligarh College) 
has got a Knighthood. The following have got the G.C.B. —Sir 
Courtenay Peregame llbcrt, General Sir A. Hunter, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Beauchamp Duff (Military Secretary, India Office). 
F. A. Hirtxel (Secretary, Police Department, India Office) gets a 
K.C.B. F. H. Lucas (Principal Secretary to the Secretary of Stale 
for India becomes a Companion of the Bath. Sir Eldon Gorst 
(BntisbAgent in Egypt) gets u G.C. M. G. K G. Gupta (Member 
India Council) has been made a K.C.S.l. 
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On 22M» Juni? George V. was crowned King of Great Britain 
r 1 1 and of the Dominions be>ond the sens and 

The Coronation. m Emperor of India The historic Abbey of 
^ Westminster, where the unique ceremony 
was performed, resplendant with wealth of colour and doth of 

* gold, with it h brilliant throngs of courtiers, functionaries, soldiers and 
statesmen, ambassadors and envoys, princes and royalties, nobles 
and high dignitaries of Male, must have rung with echoes of the 

( immemorial times that hod witnessed similar scenes within its 
> walls King George waa crowned, and for one supreme moment 
the British race must have felt to a man the pulse of unity and 
been lifted to u plane of reeling where past, present and future 
merge into one long vision ol effort, achievement, aspiration 
and givi the race its eternal symbol To a great imperial race, 
with a past as glorious as its present is assured and its future 
hopeful, moments like this have a sanctity all their own They 
bring it fare to face with its destiny They brace anu nerve it 
, up for futuru effort- They reoolish the edge of its purpose, blunted, 
it may be, through battling with circumstance, and send it forth 
joyously in quest of fresh achievements and vaster glories The 
breast of eveiy Briton must that day hast swelled with pride and 
emotion when lie mused over the great, varied and splendid 
achievements of his races in commerce, in science, in art, 
ill empire, and surveyed with peculiar grainication the licneficent 
work he has accomplished in breathing new life and vigour into 
the races brought under his tutelage. Empire means responsibility, 
and With all mistakes inseparable from human effort, the Bn tun 
has acquitted himself nobly m the discharge ol this high and 
solemn trust Millions or His Majesty's subjects m India arc 
eagerly wailing for the opportunity when they will in persona 1 
i homage testify to llit deep sense of gratitude lor the solid and 
lasting benefits they have derived from the connection of India 
with Kuglanc^ And though thousands of miles awa> from hi* 
island home, they, nevertheless, feel the solemnity of the occasion 
and pray for the safety and long life of tin King and his cousort 
whose consecration lo their high And August offices is :yi>ibnlical of 
•the |ieace, justice and enlightened rule which Indians enjo> This 
prayer goes forth m no conventional tones, for the King-Erqieror has 
won a permanent niche in the heart ol the Indian people by ihr 
noble note of empathy he struck in his memorable speech at Guild¬ 
hall. lace to fare w.*h on audience com jawed of the members of 

* his own ran-, and creed, the then Pruice of Wales when giving an 
account of the picturesque and interesting experience^ of his travels 
in the East, delivered tus histone message of sympathy in teems 

1 that have re-ecnoed throughout the length and breadth of the 
” Empire Thoy reveal n humanrty that has gone straight lo the heart, 
{coming iu» they did froir, the heart And the union of hearts that 

I they have wrought will endure longer than the strongest chain even 
though the chain Ikj of gplil ^ 

AtTER tile adoption of strong measures and salutary legislation, 
diluted no doubt with a strong dose of con- 
The Outrages- dilation in Ithe teeth of the loud protests of 
11 no d—m nonsense " school of journalism, it 
was devoutly hoped that the viper—the political assassin—will be 


killed. But he has hardly yet been scotched, and has claimed two 
fresh victims in the persons of Mr. Ashe, Collector of Tinnevelly in 
Madras and Sub-Inspector Raj Kumar Roy at Mymcnsingh in East 
Bengal. This brings up the total to 19 in the list of the outrages 
perpetrated or attempted by the u liberators of India” whose 
mission it is to seek their path through anarchy and blood to 
swaraj It is useless to bewail the loss of useful public servants 
at this moment, although the heart of every true and sane Indian will 
go out in deep s> mpathy to the families of the victims. The urgent 
and most tormenting question—a question that would not wait—is 
“why is this possible. 1 ’ It is no use trying to wake up sleeping 
[Missions and rake up the angry controversies that the Morley-Minto 
regime strove hard to bury under a wise policy of 11 forget and forgive.” 
But to a dispassionate student of the political situation in India, 
the whole question seems to be the result of misunderstanding tem¬ 
pered by malice. Reasonable hopes and aspirations thought by most 
educated Indians to be long deferred gave birth to unreasonable 
assumptions and developed a mood of fanaticism in minds scarcely 
fit Lo grasp the entire problem in all its bearings. The “ foreign 
Kerin ghee,” “ the swaraj/’ 11 the Bande MatAram ” are but the 
poses of that mood which found expression through “samihes” 
bombs, picric acid, and pistols. “ The Moderate politician,” in many 
cases u gentlemen or fluid fAith and nimble views, was horrified to see 
the stem progeny of his indeterminate talk of the good old times a hen 
he played at “emperors and kings” amidst an admiring crowd 
of dupes and dotards. He now lays his hand on his heart and 
confesses to a sense of horror at the weird spectre he has raised. 
Hut the wonder is that he makes no attempt to lay chat ghost to rear 
It won’t do Lo talk loyalty from the platform and the Press, and call 
for three cheers for the King-Emperor when an occasion offers. 
The assassin will walk abroad in the land as long as the 
communities from which he springs do not actively exert themselves 
to wipe him out of existence He is here still—a moustrous 
cross on the normal course of affairs in tins country—because he is 
at least feared and tolerated, if not actively or passively sympathised 
with Lei that nebulous assortment of good intentions, the 
Moderate. ciystalW >11 to a person of faith and fortitude, and either 
courageously disown lum and put him dewu, or still more courageously 
embrace him as his brother in arms. To sit on the fence and watch 
in the hope ot leaping down on the winning side in the end, and in 
the meantime to wink encouragement to either, is, to say the least 
ol it, a clumsy subterfuge India wants men with convictions and 
masters with sympathy As we said before, it is only when 
horrible crimes like these shocks the people that remedies are 
suggested But that i> neither the lime to suggest really useful 
remedies nor to consider them dispassionately. Just as there is no 
shortcut lo jwaraj witlun or without the Empire, there is none to the 
elimination of sedition The path of progress is long and 
wearisome, and the goal can only be won by Indians by developing 
self-knowledge, self reverence and self-control ; and while Indians 
should court the sympathy and esteem of the British, the latter should 
court the affection of the Indians, an emotional people, in order to 
convm a passive disaffection and at best a futile loyalty into on actm 
friendliness which would be willing to take risks in safeguard^ 
the lives of the British and ferreting out die political assassins. Tha 
Police ia by no meAns as efficient as it should be, but iso police 
m the world could succeed when the communities from which the 
anarchist is recruited are as apathetic And sullen as some are m India. 

Mr. kutvuu.AM Rv mamuAT i contributes a letter on the subject of 
the Special Marriage Bill and the Mussalmans, 
The Special Mir- criticising our leading articles on the subjeet 
riage Bill. at a length which would have ordinarily 

proved a bar to the publication of the 
letter Ht. however, publish it in foto as we do net wish to* 
apjiear desirous of choking criticism. Our correspondent would 
have been much more to the point if he had, spared us the 
tirade against Muisalmans and their alleged anti-national and 
separatist tendencies. These accusations have been brought 
against the Mussalmans times out of number, but they lUtve little 
relevance in this discussion* Besides, we fear it does not become 
one community to cast aspersions on another fey its -sBpguI 
narrowness when withiiV its. own supposed -ridd no two: fewy 
can even touch a third- Mr* Kopfegam Rs&ktotfti cattpot bn 
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unf&roiliir with the unparalleled degradation of the Panchamas in the 
Madras Presidency which has added the word 11 pariah 11 to the 
English vocabulary. Would he tell us of any community or 
country in the world which had seventy millions of untouchables ? 
So long as a single human being exists in India whom the Hindus 
could not touch for reasons of caste, Mr. Ramamuiti’* aspersions 
against any other community would remain a parody of nationalism, 
a travesty of unity and a hollo* mockery of patriotism Instead 
of courting the co-operation of those who would readily lend .1 helping 
hand in any effort to demolish caste among Hindus, our correspon¬ 
dent has pitched into them for no other reason tlmn that they 
feel no necessity of any change in theii own matrimonial laws 
It appears that his opposition to the Moslem is more intense than his 
Jove of reform in Hindu society, and so long as this remains we do 
not think he 'am succeed in his efforts at Social Reform. There has 
been a world of opposition to the Bill from the Hindu community 
itself, but Mr Raniainurti evidently reserves his hostile criticism 
fur the few fnends outside rather than the many enemies in his 
own ranks. Our own attitude is perfectly dear As we said before, 
the Bill is open to the suspicion that it is meant to swell the number 
of Hindus at a time when numbers are legarded as all-important 
in political matters, and this suspicion has grown in strength on 
account of the writings of somt Hindus and Brahmos themselves 
We have given more than one quotation from them in our articles, 
and Mr. RAmamurti could learn a good deal by referring to those 
quotations So fAr a* the Hindu* are concerned we are m hearty 
sympathy with their desire La legalise inter-rauc man .ages and we do 
not know that any Mussaiman, Parsec, Jew, or Christian could be 
t>ppu*ed to this. But so Tar as we know, the bulk of the Parsecs .ind 
the Christians do not desire any modification of their marriage laws 
even if the change is permissive. Mr. Ramamurh has dealt dis¬ 
cursively and at great length with the attitude of (he Parsees and the 
Christians. He refers to the Oriental Review uh.rh is edited by a 
Parsec gentleman of Bombay; but this journal antes in its issue of 
14th June that 11 we very well undei stand the position ol our 
Parsee and Muhammadan brethren if they do not show their lull 
sympathey for this inter-marriage Bill,' md we do not know wnether 
this remark in any way justifies the assunpl on that the Parsees are 
m favour of allowing Parsees to contract marriages with nun-Parsecs 
under the Act Nor has he shown anywhere tiiat the ChrjMwns are 111 
faiour of permitting more inter-marriages between Christians and non- 
Christians With regard to the Muhammadans, we know fu r certain 
that the Moslem community does not want, and is even opposed to, 
a pamufuive legislation whirh legalises *!«_ marriage of Moslems 
with non Moslems beyond what the Moslem Law itseK permits. 
The most significant and the rnont relevant part of the letter is at 
the end Mr. Ramanvirti says that 11 Act III of 1K7: has had 
<ts own votaries in the past from *hc Muhammadan 'amp” He 
ignores only one thing, dial the voUiy from the Muhammadan 
camp is no mure a Moslem when he has nadt the declaration 
under the Act, even it a Hindu in some way remains a Hindu after 
declaring that he is not a Hindu at all. 'Phis is what comes of ignoring 
jhe bias of traditional ideas. A Hindu, according to Mr. Ramamurti, 
cannot be defined , where** a Moshm is easily defined In the one 
case the plan of birth, parentage: and racial origin are determining 
factors, while in the other the religious belief of the individual is 
The sole criterion. Once a Hindu always a Hindu, seems to be 
the general assumption of Hinduism But a Mussalman cease* to be a 
Moslem the moment he cases to regard God as one, Mohammad as 
his Prophet, and the commandments of the Quran as binding on 
him. The Bill as it stands would permit a person to reap all the 
benefits accruing from the membership of the Moslem community, 
while denying that matrimonial laws of the Quran are binding on him. 
This is the M special damage " which we took such poms to explain 
in more than one issue of our paper and we are astonished that our 
correspondent still persists in asking what it ip lit Baroda, too, there 
is a Special Marriage Act; but His Highnesy the Gaekwar in trying to 
provide for those Hindus who believe in ipter-caste marriages, has not 


considered it necessary to interfere with the matrimonial laws of non 
Hindus. Marriages between members of different religions are 1 still 
regulated by the respective laws of those religions, and a declaration is 
still required from non-Hindus marrying under the Act that they do not 
profess any of the chief religions of India other than Hinduism, 
To this neither l’arsees nor Christians nor Moslems would in 
any way be opposed. The only opposition would come from Hindu 
orthodoxy itself and who can say that it is not formidable? But 
the promoters of the Bill seem determined to court the opposition 
of every possible community, and the result of dashing one’s head 
against a do/en brick walls is as a rule a deal of damage—to 
the head 

Calcutta journalists were loth lo part with Mr. Digby, whose 
vigorous editorship of the Indian Daily News 
An Association had been a notable feature of journalism 

of Journalists. m the metropolis. They met at the invitation 

of Mr host and others to bid him, as one 
speaker 1 ailed il, 11 an avoir huL nut good-bye.” Presentations were 
made and several seeches also But one result of the meeting, is 
hoped lo prove of lasting benefit. When the H011 Mr. S. Sinha 
had so kindly invited (.iilcuiui journalists to a Press Dinner last 
March, the need of a peimanem association was talked about, 
though the talk never rose above a whisper On this occasion, 
however, all felt the neroaity of such an organization, and it was 
fully discussed All agreed that an association of this nature 
should be formed and Kuropean and Indian journalists all 
should join it. A jiromional committee has been formed under 
ihc Chairmanship of Mr Pat Lovett of the Captta/, and Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji of the States man is the Seiretary We hope the Committee 
would soon meet tr. discuss and settle the lines on which the associa* 
lion should run At this rate we shall soon be out of the Dark 
Ages of Calcutta louniahsm f 

It is the (ate nf puor deluded humanity never to discover its good 
fortune til! it has vanished and mankind has 
The Piping Timei once more falls on evil days. It will be news 

of Peace. indeed to the Government and the people 

uf the United Provinces that the letter of the 
Hun, Mr. Burns was a bolt from the blue, and that before it descended 
Hindus and Mussulmans nad already settled down to their normal 
neighhourliness. But it must be so. The “ premier Indo-English 
jiaper ” of Oudh, the Advocate, says so, and our local contemporary, 
the Bengalee, goes into the witness-box to corroborate the statement, 
if necessary, on oath. Says the Adw:ate 11 At a time when things 
were settling down Lo the normal stage there comes from the Olympian 
heights of Naim Tal a communication which instead of bringing the 
< onl breeze of peace to the Hindus and Muhammadans who are busy 
in devising means Tor their social advancement stirs a section 
of rhe people to the core and re-kindles the fire uf racial bitterness.” 
The Bengalee adds to this its characteristic regrets. 11 It is, indeed, 
.a p ly that the Government of the U.P. should have issued this 
circular At a time when things were settling down, largely afi 
a result of the Conference that was held immediately after the 
Congress. 1 ' Leaving it to the men of science to discuss how the 
temperature of a breeze acts on “ the fire of racial bitterness," we 
may say that perhaps at no period of time has the Hindu feeling 
been bitterer than after the abortive Conference held at Allahabad, 
when, at the invitation of Sir William Wedderburn, representatives 
of the Mushalmans undertook a long and tedious journey to Allah*- 
bad, and travelled at considerable expense by special train so as 
to arrive in time to suit the convenience of the Congress leaders. 
The Conference did not last beyond a couple of hours, and some 
of the Congress leaders were evidently so hopeful of the settlement 
of all outstanding differences between the two communities that 
they had booked their seuts in the train that left the same morning— 
and travelled by it too. Will not our local contemporary step 
into the witness-box once more and corroborate our statement also? 
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Well, there is no harm w in peace while you wait." But how long did it 
last ? And is it malice which suggests that “ the bolt from the blue ” 
did not come “from the Olympian heights of Naini Tal” but 
from Mount Meru where holier^spirits rest in peace Of course, 
it would be wholly untrue k to whisper that a certain Hon. 
Pandit hurled it m the shape* of a Resolution in the Viceroy’s 
legislative Council seeking to**re-open a question that had been 
dosed ? Or that, thinking it was not enough, another Pandit of the 
United Provinces, repeated the performance during Raster at 
Bareilly? It is true that a Script Conference was held in the 
holy cal in of those peaceful provinces, but it would be a sin to 
construe it as in any way antagonistic to the miserable jargon of 
Urdu which the Mlcthrlias had imported from Arabistan, Turk is [an, 
Parisian or any other M alan” except Hirdustan IVhal d this 
very centre of quiet and harmony, symlwl sed by the appropriate 
appellation of the Muted Provinces, selected for the head 
quarters of the AlMndia Hindu Sabha which would promote 
communal interests the existence of which had hitherto 
been sedulously denied ? That body is, of course, intended to 
teach the misguided, malevolent, militant Mussahnaas how tu 
work for communal interests in an ideal manner This is a 
picture of transcendental calm, and were we asked to give it a title 
we would call it 11 Peace in her Vineyard ” But Tennyson, in a mad 
mood, has added a 11 but" to it which ruins the effect altogether 
“ Peace in her Vineyard—\esl but a company forges the wine 1 ' 
Would our worthy contemporaries ncvei learn to call n spade a spade ? 
Wc assure them that nobody is more heartily sick than ourselves of 
a sectarianism that seeks to separate the two great communities of 
India where they are united But if wc hate anything more than 
this sectarianism it is the sanctimoniousness of people who talk 
cant about the identity of Indian interests and the common Citizen 
ship of Hindus and Mussalmans when 11 the heart of llir citi/en is 
hissing in war on lus own hearthstone " Such prattlers of peace 
do more harm than a dozen missionaries of militancy and unabashed 
separatism. 

“ Is it peace or war ? (‘ml war, as l think, and that of a kind 
11 The viler, as underhand, not openly bcsung the sword M 


If t'* indeed unfortunate that Sir hdwaid Baker should be going 
Q* EM™ j on leave during Ids term of office as Lieuten 

^ , ant-Governor, and everyone would grieve with 

Skier 1 Successor. h lnl that the reason for thi*. step is ?hc serious 

illness of his son But from a Service m> talented as the I. C S. 

it should not be difficult to select a successor The only difficulty 
is that .some of our contemporaries are likely to exercise a moral veto 
against the appointment liecausc, says the Amrita Buiai Putriku , 
11 with the exception of one or two there is not a Bengal officer, eitncr 
in the Local or in the Supreme Council, who has not come into 
collision with the educated Bengalees.” Tins is, indeed, serious* 
Why should not the refeiendum be utilized to select an acung 
Lieutenant-Governor, and only those be declined qualified 10 vote 
who arc “ educated Bengalees " and have collided with the rand' 
dates If there, is any hope it is in ■' the exception of one or two ” 
Had there been no exceptions, the only alternate e would hate been 
to voice the pious wish ot our contemporary that 1 I one uuch is 
appointed, we hope he will loipit the past and begin hi* anew bv 
holding tht hal»nee strictly even/ But we forget Our contem¬ 
porary is not so averse to toe appointment of u non Bengal, office 
as |>cople used to 1 m: when hir Andrew Tntser was brought here from 
Nagpur by Lord Cur/on The AmnUi Bazar /<itnkn says that “if 
the choice of His Ext nUmury lulls an n non-Bengal officci, we trust 
he will be out* like Sir S C. Bayley, the I leutcnant-Govemor- 
desjgnale of Eastern Bengal and Assam ’ We hope Sir C S. llaylcy 
will not Lie embarrassed by tins compliment, and that the “educated 
Bengalee? J> of the colliding varitfy in Lantern Bengal will appreciate 
theii good fortune and rontinui to do so for the full five years 
of their new Lieutenant-Goi emor's term of office. What did Mr 
Asquith say ? Ah. yps— 111 Wait and sec 1 ’ 

Wr fcbi,ish eUewheic a letter from a correspondent on the subject 
of the restoration of Oudh, tu whicii our 
The Restoration of news are criticized in a somewhat satirical 

Oudh. vein. We wrote neither with the purpose 

of strengthening nor that or weakening the 
cause df the Oudh family. We expressed our views on this 


subject, aa we do on others, without fear or favour. Jf any of our 
readers do not like them we can hardly help it. Every one is at 
liberty to have views of hw own ; and if any one chooses to publish 
them, our columns will not be closed to correspondence 00 this 
subject any more than they arc to correspondence on other 
subjects. But Me would earnestly urge on the Oudh family and 
those who wish it well the desirability of making .suggestions that 
have a reasonable chance of success h-day, The restoration Mas 
reasonable enough 50 years ago ; but if politicald aims can ever be 
time-barred, surely this one has exceeded the oeruxl of limitation 
by several decades. We may add that the device, 

kJ* I; V ® 

(Demand death that he may consent to fever), is not always 
successful An extravagant demand is often likely M alienate 
the sympathies of those who may otherwise lie moved to do some 
thing reasonable. Besides, an appeal ad mneucadiam suits the 
temper of these times octter than references to banking transac¬ 
tions of a century a^o. And with all deference to the last King of 
Oudh nnd his descendants, friends, and adn irers. we certainly 
think that comparison with the martyr of Keibela is not only 
highly mischievous, but is an insult tu the untarnished memory 
of one of the greatest heroes of the world 


L iik Limemty ol Cambridge made a happy selection in con¬ 
ferring degrees hcuom tansa on H. H. the 
Honorary Degrees Aga Khan and H H the MaliorAja of 
to Indians Bikaner The latter, in an excellent little 

speech, in reply to the toast of his health 
proposed by the Vice-Chancellor at a lunch, said that the u Raj¬ 
puts Mere more at home when indulging \n warlike pursuits than 
with pen or wiLh speech making.” This is, indeed, very true, and 
the military traditions of Rajputana, with its heroism, fortitude, and 
chivalry can well make a Rajput proud of his ancestry Schoolboys 
may still debate the proposition tha 1, the Ben is mightier than 
the S*urd, but d the Sword requires lor wielding it to some 
purjiose a stout heart, dash and end in ap.ee, it is a weapon dial 
should neve; be treated with contempt or indifference ur allowed 
to rust These qualities are as mut h needed in India to-day as ui 
the best days of Sesodias, Chauhans, and Rahtors The struggle for 
existence is still the same. Only the methods of M’lrfaie are a little 
changed. Caste accentuated divisions so much that even virtues 
were separated and grouped into watertight compartments. The 
intensive cultivation of them due to the specialization of caste per 
feUed their votaries in those virtues . but the victory is not always 
with the specialist The Rajputs need the cultivation of some of the 
virtues too long regarded as the special prerogatives of the Brahmin 
and the Vaish, and His Highness of Bikaner did well to declare 
that education wav very close to his heart H. H. the Maharaja 
of Kashmir inaugurated a movement for the foundation of a 
residential College tor Rajputs, Jind we trust the Rajput Chiefs, 
who can easily afford it, will endow the projMMed College liberally 
It is a pity that the descendants of tht; ancient rulers of India 
and of the most important tributaries of the Moghal Empire have 
secured such a poor share in the benefits of the British connection 
when communities that at one time could not dream of rivalling 
them in political uupoitance have come to the front with remark¬ 
able celerity. The lenson of this recent history is obvious. 'Hie 
qualities vhich made Rajputs a great race must be brought again 
into requistion, remembering that “peace liath her victories no 
It&x renowned than war.” Dr. Sandys, the Public Orator of the 
Cambridge University, who introduced the receivers of honorary 
degrees, was exceedingly felicitous m the choice of a phrase for des¬ 
cribing the other recipient of the degree, H. H. the Aga Khan. 
“He has no territorial possessions ■ his realpt is ip the heart of b>* 
adherents. 11 His Highness's kingdom is indeed a vast one, pod it'is 
peculiar in one respect. It cannot be won by an enemy, no matter 
how bold and ambitious. The onslaughts of the foe can only make 
his rule firmer, because in bis case also the well-being of Ins people 
is the highest law. We hope his example wid be followed by the 
Chiefs of Rajputana and a great educational hntiftftion HJft Aligarh 
would infuse a new life in a Community of such graft memories. 
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Indians and the Colonies. 

We do not know why the name of the Colonial Conference 
was changed inlo the Imperial Conference, for by virtue of its 
constitution the Conference excludes the Induu: Empire from any 
official status at its deliberations, though a so-called representative 
of India Ims been permitted to be present on sufferance and 
occasionally to tp^Ak for India. 11 Thus,” says 11 Asiaticus" in 
I he A Jatmnal Riven'. 11 in u Conference which is designed to deal 
with Imperial »ssoes the greatest unit in the Empire has at present 
no recognized pku’e" In 1907, Sir Jame.? (now Loid) MnCuay 
represented the India Office, and his sole cunt'-ibution during 
the fifteen meetings was a defence of the p-'ncipies or Fret Trade 
in India Apaii I min this, India was hardly tver mentioned. l*ord 
(then Mr) Haldane spoke on the subject ol Imperial defence and 
nc\c r alluded in India, though her forces could several times swallow 
up the arniN-, 0 | ih Dominions, and it was the contingent sent by 
India which «kupc 1 South Africa "The climax/ siy* "Asiaticus." 
wfis rea< ‘un i-t . r "in«kable Memorandum entitled * Military and Naval 
kxix’i'l "uio nl lilt, British Lmpirc, 190506’ which was suSnulUd 
lo i'u Cnnftreiv k India whs Lnttft ly fniLltd from the Memorandum, 
allhough (luring d\e year under review -he had L.penl £19,413,000 
upon dthrirt, is £l 54S.no.) spud by the whole or the 

D01 sniuns In 1909, ihe Imperial Difetu Conference mci in 
London, hs ohji cl wi.s * lo discuss genera 1 questnms conctining Iht 
n*i r til .ind Tiuld'iiy defence ol the F m pi re' No icprcsuitativc rf 
India vias unUcu to attend and in the ofhuil report of the proceeding 11 : 
the name o' Indu was never mentioned it al 1 . Yet it guKrallv 
idmiPed Llmt 'he weightiest problem of Imperial Jjtlcucv 1* the 
defence of India, by far die greatest market for British cuodi* It is 
also acknowledged that, Without the ltclp given hy India, our standing 
army would probably bt reduced 1 although we rcultt *ot * tttty nffotd 
to t tsfianrf a «« n ’A icgiuunt sicn if zos h\t India 'o-mdrrtno” 

Asiaticus " 111 his article deals chiefly with the neglect of India 
in settling ijuesi’ons of militaiy and na^al defence or fiscal 
issues. But there t-> a (question of far greater import, which is of 
greater moment in devising meun^ air securing greater Imperial 
solidarity than schemes of lrnpenal defence or Imperial preference. 
“ Asiaticus'* may draw from the orem^ses stated above the same 
conclusion u the Tim's has recently diawn, thai India us repre¬ 
sented by its buramciacy should he given ridminhtrative and fiscal 
Autonomy > but there arc other conclusions which follow more 
naturally from tb'. above-mentioned arguments and laris. It dues 
not, however, appear that even who control the de«tmies of India 
have any wish tn draw tlic^e conrlus,ons I11 -fply to Mr, Lloyd 111 lI.l 
H ouse of ( ominous Mr Asquith declared that he did not propose 
Lu ask Ibc opinion ui ,,i c Imperial Conference os to the advisability 
of mo e direct rt prot-u^aUim of India at the next Conference. 
According to him, 11 representation by the Secretary uc Slate for 
iodia met all reasonable requirements 11 We fcarnour countrymen 
who had waited hitherto to see how Lhe Martjuis of Crewe would 
meet "all reasonable requirements ’ will not be salwfiecl by his 
Lordship’s advocacy ol Indian rlaims on the Empire or which they 
lorm such an overwhelming pioportiun It seems that in speaking 
at the so-called Imperial Conference and creating a record in the 
way of it mention of fhe name of India n the present Conference, 
l^ord Crewe rcpruscMited the vitas o r the Times rather than of India. 

In Us u Empire Day Supplement * a good deal of space was 
devoted to a review of the position of Indians in the British Colonics. 
But all that India has cherished so Long was declared to be a myth, 
and that journal told the reader to rid his mind of all such u false 
prepossessions.” It said - 

Doubt]?* it is h fine ideal thaL the Bnlisb Indian subjects of the King 
should Lu 1 Rnnfifc Citium in rhe fullest sense, free to go where 
they will within the Empire, and to find then living as they will 
wilb no move restrictions than any Englishman. Doubtless it is 
unpleasant to remember that the KrUger Government's discrimination 
against British Asiatics Wu counted uuto for an offence that helped 
to necessitate war. Doubtless it b apprise of being represented as a 


vnonstroiu injustice that Sikhs and Palhaiu who served the British 
cause should be denied asylum by the very Government that sane 
of them died to set up. Doubtless, again, it u a perturbing imluahtn 
for the millions of India that the Government which they have 
believed all-powerful is powerless to save them from the exclusive 
legislation oT the Dominions. 

But against the natural ambitions of Indians outside India is 
brought forward an argument from conditions within the boundaries 
of India herself Says the Times .— 

No one talks or injustice or disabilities because the very conditions 
of nui kule in India necessitate in practice a wide disparity of 
treatment between Europeans and Asiatics, In India. the Law 
purports to regard both equally, yet even the Law discriminates 
in such nutters os trial for offences and appointments to high 
office. Rules ind regulations discriminate still further, for instance, 
in respect of the grunt or arms or the differential rate* or pay 
fixed for oosts open 10 both races. Administrative practice tacitly 
distinguishes most of all. No one pretends that in its provision of 
lull stations, cantonments, and civil stations, railways, official houses, 
and mull'id ml spiritual minis traitors the Indian Guv eminent doca 
not take ilu.UL'ht mon- generously for its European 11 urn for its Indian 
subject,.*’ 

All this is, utifoi tunately, only too true, and it is hopeless to expect 
that the Colonials would cease Lo regard us with what 1 Asiaticus ” 
calls "scarcely veiled contempt, 1 or would consider India as an int eg ral 
part of the Empire, so lung as our own Government treats us in the 
manner so frankly outlined by Ihe Times. The Colonials’ measure 
of respect for Indu and the Indians must be the Indian 
Government’s muisuie or that respect, and they will not treat us 
belter than that Government treats us itself Any humiliating 
Jislinctiun made 1:1 ibis countiy would be made tenfold more 
humiliating in the Dominions beyond the seas, And foreign nations 
would not be slow to follow Colunml practice and adopt a scale 
of treatment still more humiliating to India. For, a British citi ze n, 
whose colour has been burnt m by the scorching Indian sun indelibly 
upon iiis face, could not command abroad the respect due to his merits 
and rank simply because in his own country and within the limits 
of his own Empire ihe pigment of his skin has been recognized as a 
stamp of inferiority. Could any admirer of Pax BnUmmca compare 
it with the Roman Empire in which the darkest member of that 
Empire could say, 11 Cn’w Romauus sum 11 ? 

Far from desmng a change in the conditions outlined in India 
itself, the Times considers that the white man is right in making 
up his mind that 11 his civilization is imperilled if brown men share it 
on equal footing." and that were this conviction to be altered it 
would *’ end the Empire altogethei Fl We wonder whether the 
Timet and people who share its views have altogether forgotten 
that part at least of the boasted nvjlization of the white man, which 
's imperilled if tho brown men share it on equal footing, was founded 
by Jesus Christ. 111 Asiatic, and very probably a brown man himself. 
The Times advises the Government to 11 show itself capable of frying 
an Impcnal survey, and instead of displaying a hypocritical sympathy 
with natural but mistaken aspirations thaL it has no intention what¬ 
ever of really supporting, set itself to redress the soreness that it 
has mrit’y dnne so much to cause." With part of this advice we 
are 111 hearty agreement If the Government has been displaying 
a hypocritical sympathy and has had no intention whatever of 
really supporting what it regards as the mistaken aspirations of 
Indians, the sooner this tragical farce of sympathy is ended the 
better. India needs many things and many men. But above all 
abe needs, in the svords of the Poet, “ one who can rule and dare 
not lie” According lo the Times, “the Indian still understands 
and respects un older meant to be final. Once they realize that 
the decision is against them they will acquiesce." It is on these 
assumptions that the leading journal of the Empire advises the 
Imperial Government to pass an unrighteous and impolitic ordei 
excluding Indians fiom the Empire to which they are asked to be 
attached, and tu treat it as final. It does not occur to this journal 
that such an act would be the best means of destroying the 
respect which the Indians feel for the orders of the Government, and 
to teach them the insidious lesson of disobedience and revolt 
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All that the Times recommends are “ those subsidiary 
measures of alleviation which commonsense has long demanded 
but which prejudice, suspicions and exasperations liave refused ” An 
improvement in the methods of identification, a permission of the 
immigration of a limited supply of teachers and maulvis, and the 
removal of restrictions on travelling through the Dominions in 
the case of Ruling Chiefs and notables is all that ihe Times is 
prejiared to recommend in the interests of Imperial solidarity. 
It seems that I>?rd Crewe has studied India and its relations with 
the Colonies somewhat exclusively jn the columns of ihc Times' 
Empire Day issue, for while asking 'for nothing more than “the 
subsidiary measures of alleviation 99 of the Times, his Lordship com¬ 
mitted himself finally in saying that “the Imperial Government 
recognised thut it was impossible to maintain the idea of absolutely 
free interchange of all subjects of the Crown '* After referring to the 
standpoints of national history, pride or descent, personal character or 
intellect of the Indians, his Lordship or.ly pleaded Lheir cause 
ad mnrricordiam, He gave assurances that the India Office and 
the Government of India would always do their best to explain 
to the people of India how the position stood with the 1 dominions, 
and appealed to the ministers of the Dominions to make known 
how deep and widespread was the fcclir.g on the subject in 
India. But even to this appeal there was no response from the 
Colonies, and Lhe Secretary of State was himself as much humiliated 
as he had humiliated India. Only Mr Malan of South Africa spoke, 
and he declared that “ it was not so much a question of labour as of 
self-preservation. In view or the overwhelming African jxipulation 
il was impossible to allow the introduction of Asiatics M 

We do not know what the overwhelming African |jopulalimi 
has to do with the immigration of some thousands of Asiatics, 
but wc know that the desire of self-proscrviUion which dictates the 
policy that South Africa and other Colonies are pursuing is a sign 
of a decadent spirit Decking to fortify itself in a position of isolation 
rather than an indication of the spirit of Empire builders No 
empire was built m such a way, but one inn thus !w lost 
Burke, perhaps the greatest political philosopler of any country, 
certainly the greatest that the British Empire e\er produced, has 
not said in vmn, 11 Little minds and great Empires go ill together." 

Cowkilling. 

Thk question of rowkilling is one which is the cause of 
riots in India every year, and a good deal oi bad blood has been 
created on this account between the two great u immunities of India. 
Some people who ask for compromise suggest that mwkilling should 
altogether be given lip. This sort of lk compromise 11 is well known 
to students of Indian politics, and it is on many Manila questions 
that a lot of Darnels come to judgment We wonder whether it 
lias occurred to the prohibitionist a to consider why rowkilling is 
practised in India. And yet this must be an easy rnatUi to 
understand, and evidently the first to Imj considered in this connec¬ 
tion, If the Mussaimuns, the Christians, and other beef-eating 
communities ate beef simply to annoy the Hindus, no term of 
opprobrium would be strong enough to use for them. The question 
is whethet it is bo 

The question mostly crop* up at the Pine of Baker-Id. 
Although an animal sacrifice is enjoined by Islam, there is no 
special sAcrednesa in sacrificing a cow, and if a Musnalmnn 
deliberately chooses a cow simplv to wound the feelings of the 
Hindus, when he could wtil afford a marc expensive 3ul»titu»e. we 
do not think that hii sacrifice would be acceptable to his Maker. As 
every Mussulman knows, t ie sacrifice at Baker Id is meant to 
commemorate lhe intended sacrifice of Ishmarl by Abraham, and if 
the cow is < hosen not because it is dear to one's self but because it'is 
sacred to the Hindus, the sacrifice loses its significance, and n more 
meritorious in die Hindus who tolerate it than in the Mussalmans who 
practise it. But in uur own experience, we have not come across a 
single instance of a deliberate choice m the cow in preference to any 
other animal by any Mussalman of our acquaintance merely to 
wound Hindu feeling. It is true that some hare-brained people 
proposed to celebrate His Majesty the Amir's presence in Dehli at 
the Baker Id festival by sacrificing a larger number of cows than 
they would otherwise have done. The Amir could not encourage 
their mixing up a sacrifice to God with rejoicings on account of his 
visit, nor could ha have tolerated a wanton affront to the Hindus. 


He requested them to desist from it for these reasons, and it is a 
poor return for it to distort the motives of the Amir's action 
for purposes of securing a prohibition of cowkilling as some people 
are now doing. 

At the Aligarh College, which a certain school of Indum 
politicians pretends to regard as the centre of an anti-Hindu 
propaganda, beef is never eaten , and once when on the morning 
of Bakar-Id Sir Syed Ahmed Khan came to know that some 
students were going to sacrifice a cow, ho came at once to the 
College and took the animal away 

We can safely assert that beef-eating und lhe slaughter of cows at 
Bakar Id are no more practised by Mussalmans to annoy Hindus 
than meat-eating and the sacrifice of buffaloes, sheep and goat" by 
Mahrattas and other Hindu", including those of Bengal, are practised 
of set purpose to annoy the Jains or the Brahmans The simple 
fact is that Mussalmans as a rule are meat-eaters, and when they 
cannot afford mutton or goat’s meat, they take to beef. Efforts art 
being made to secure a prohibition of cow killing, and a monster 
petition would be presented to His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
by a deputation which is to proceed *o England in October, 
praying for a total prohibition of Lhe slaughter of rows. 1 .M ns 
examine the petition in the light of these facts 

Those who arc responsible for this agitation must be loo 
gratulated on their tactual ingenuity and resourcefulness It is 
not a Hindu who comes forward as the champion of the row. 
but a Parsec gentleman, a Mr Jassawala of Jubblepore who came to 
our office in companv with a Marwan a few months Ago. It is also 
stated that nt least two Mussalmans and two Parsecs will take pail in 
the deputation which is to consist of at most a dozen members li 
may be noted, by the way, that lhe representation on this deputation 
is not to be in the same proportion as that of the population of 
Hindus to non-Hindus, which is sigmhcan 1 There is hardly a word 
in a fairly lengthy document about the religious feeling of the Hindus, 
and the solitary reference to such sentiment is ranfied by the 
assertion that it, too, is based on economic considerations. Il is only 
as an agriculturist that Mr. Jassawalla speaks on bclm.ll of the eight- 
tenths of India's teeming millions that depend for their daily 
sustenance on agriculture Yet, strange as n may spwn, it is a 
Parsec, the member of a rather miuoscomc minority in lndiaV vast 
population, numbering less than a lakh of souls more than eight 
tenths of whom depend for their daily sustenance on commerce 
rather than agriculture, that is the leader of Lhis movement 

The I hooter in its issue of 19th June has wdl exposed the 
basclessnes of his assumptions abuut the effect of beef-eating on 
agriculture and on the supply of milk and butter. Wc had asked 
Mr Jassawala when he visited us to procure the figures of agricultural 
live stock in India, statistics of which arc compiled by the Pat wans 
for each village, and to show by comparison with earlier figures that 
there is a growing scarcity of caLilc in the laud. We had also 
drawn his Attention to the rapid increase of railways which has 
released an increasing number of bullocks and buffalos from 
carrying passengers and traffic for agricultural purposes. M*n he, 
but figures do nut,and two hundred and fiiLy millions of people 
who live by agreculture and are alleged to suffer from die 
evil effects of cowkilhng would have thanked Mr. JauMwain for tbv 
statistician's labour which would have lifted his argument front ;he 
plane of a brain-spun gossamer of reckless assumptions to the level of a 
solid reality- But for some reason or other he -and those behind 
him—have not deemed it fit to accept this suggestion, and the whole 
fabric of the long petition rests on the assumption that high price* 
of cows and oxen, and of milk, butter, and ghee, are sure indica¬ 
tions of the scarcity of the bovine species. Such sancU smpiicttas 
may be appropriate for a sacred cause, but wbep the motives and 
the reasoning are declared to be purely economic it is open to 
us to explain that prices have gone up aU round, that the buffalo, 
which is not so Often used for purposes, of slaughter, is no cheaper, 
that the products- or the sheLuffulo h*vp gone up in prices 
just as much as those of the cow, and that so eminent an 
authority as the Hon. Mr. Gokhelc suspects that the rise of prices 
is due to the currency policy of the Government. This being the 
caBe, it does not appear that the slaughter of 1*46,000 cows and 
bullocks slaughtered annually for the food of the British soldiers, 
and many mom used for the food of Moslems add other* affect so 
very much Ihe prices of agricultural live stock and Of the products 
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or the cow. Howsoever the truth may he disguised by what the 
Pvaitti frankly calls "the ingenuity of Hindu controversialists," 
1** clear that they are "just those of the Gow-Rakshim Sabhas 
which inflamed the minds of the jicople so unfortunately some 
years ago, and another outburst of missionary activity in this 
direction seems exceedingly likely to produce consequences of 
which Mt. Jassawala, as the loyal citizen he no doubt is, would have 
reason to repent hereafter ” It is not because agriculture suffers 
that this mouster petition is to be presented, but because most 
Hindus revere the cow as a religious duly, 11 purifying ” themselves 
b) the consumption of the " five products of the cow, 1 ’ and, perhaps, 
because Parsces of the old school also “ piinfy " themselves by 
consuming one of the most impure of these products. No doubt to 
the Hindus beef eating is an abomination , but it must be remembered 
that to the non-Hindus the " purifications " mentioned above are 
equally disgusting The best course to adopt in a matter like this 
is to go according to the clear logic of the y urn me injunction, 

0^ 0 ^ j 0 f—W (To you your faith, tome mine) 

When His Excellency tard Hurdinge replied to the deputation 
of the Bombay Muslim f^aguc on landing or Indmn soil, Hindu 
papers proclaimed everywhere the umACcptiopable sentiment express¬ 
ed by the Vireroy that exceptional pro-leges or concessions to 
one community mean a speual disability 111 the case of other 
■communities We trust the organise ft of this 11.unster petition will 
not so soon forget that m blc sentiment, for the piohibition of 
cuwkilhng in order to satisfy Hindu orthoclow, which is every day 
dwindling in numbers and prestige, wouhl nean an enormous 
disability lor non-Hindus who condituh more than a third of 
the population of India, even if the PepreaseJ Classes are reckoned 
as Hindus for this purpose. Of course, Mr Stead write * with the 
dogmatism of the dictator 111 journalism - 

A ninnlhN ufltfction has confirmed inc 1*1 the belief that in no olliei way 
could fits Majesty mi 1 ndear hnnseir In his subjects in India by 
forbidding all killing ol tilth during his stay in the cuurtry, .mil liy 
promising llml alter h,i clc:|WOuiL the callle-killm b rcguiatirns of th* 
gicai Mclmr diall lie stricllv enforced. Thr Justice and sound j*ilic) 
i,r humoniinp tht religion liehefs of du. Hind a 1 has been recognised 
h v Morlcn) rulers—why nut hf our 1 111 istian Kang ? I shull rUihc to 
Ihiv siibicr* heitafttr, bur fm die nreM.ni. f .miieiii myself wiih the 
remark tliat n llie King canru' »nnun his Ministers In make Him con 
cession to bis Hindu subj.'cK li. had muck licl'er give up hi*, proposed 
s *sit to India alloge-.V-i -rnd li ive UmJ Hurling? to welcome great Hindu 
prnr'CN re dinner tn tl'L appropriate »tnun. of* The KhN Hcef 
of Old England * 

But rhose who have givm more than “ .1 mouth's reflection" 
tu this question and havt more knowledge of India than can 
find its way into an English editorial sanctum through the channel 
of the. Congress school ol politics know lhat His Majesty would be 
welovm~d in India by million, ol his devoud subject*? even f he 
refrained From pleasing some of them bi inventing a disability in the 
case of others unknown and unheard nf 111 any other pari ol the civilized 
world We wunde r whether our countrymen have no other blessings 
U, xsk for from our Emperor on the august occasion of his corona¬ 
tion than the restoration nf thriving province* to efletc dynasties 
the release of cutthroats and “ [Kjlitical " criminals or die eivuiir 
igcmtnt of what some would be disposed to cal : ancient superstition* 
If they have nothing better to ask, men India mmn have certainly 
reached the miheniutn The Veda*\ the most sacred writings of th* 
Hindus, contain commandments for thr sacrifice of cows and bullocks 
to various gods and goddesses, but Hinduism has often moulted Us 
skin, and what was a sacred religions injunction has now become an 
equally sacred religious prohibition The question is, can the changing 
commandments and prohibitions of one religion be made binding 
on the followers of other creeds through the agency of a neutral 
Government And if cowkilling is to be forbidden, then why not 
the destruction of other animals as well? The Jains regard 
all animal fond with abhorrence, and we have no hesitation in 
paying that their doctrine of regarding all life os sacred is tar 
more consistent than the prohibition of cowkilling in Hinduism 
coupled with the permission for a majority uf Hindus to slaughter 
other animals for food purposes and the corotaapdtnent to sacrifice 
them in the name of religion. Mahamttas sacrifice buffaloes and sheep 
at Pusseia in large quantities, and the devotees of Kali in the two 
tiengals sacrifice thousands of buffak>es-r-whicb also provide milk and 


ghee, and are useful in agriculture—in the Puj&hs, and hundreds of 
thousands or goats at all times of the year. Indeed, when we learn 
that some Hindu zemindars in Bengal who openly eat beef and yet 
punish their Mussalman tenants for oowkilling, we lose much of the 
respect for the propaganda with which we start It is evidently 
more anti-Muslim than pro-cow. Wc know the results of the efforts 
of the Gow-Rakshini Sabhas at least. More men must have been 
killed or wounded through the affrays consequent on the efforts 
of the Sabhas than the cows that were saved. And, for our part, 
we still regard man as the nobler animal 

Some time ago a question was asked in the House of 
Commons about the prohibition of cowkilling in Kashmir. When 
it is known that Muhammadans number no less than 95 per cent 
in the State, the prohibition shows that it is not only minorities 
and rows that need protection 'This simple question has made 
many of our Hindu contemporaries extremely indignant, and the 
Amnta Bazar Mtfrika has gone so far as to argue that no injury 
has evidently been done to the Mussalmans of Kashmir, because 
some Muhammadan Stales themselves forbid the slaughter of 
rows. Thai there ore some such States we are willing to take 
from our contemporary, and all honour to them Tor the motives 
ol their prohibition Wc wish they were remembered on the only 
loo numerous ornidons when MuSbalmnns are condemned wholesale 
as bigoted and intolerant Wc may give the instance of Junggadb 
and olher Muhammadan States of Kuthiawar where no sort of 
meat ran lie carried openly through the ba/ar, and no one is 
Allowed to go to 1 he vegetable market tiflst having purchased meat 
We also know of Kampur, where the slaughter of cows is absolute¬ 
ly forbidden throughout the State as long as a Hindu Prince 
is His Highness’ guest, and knowing us we do that beef is the 
staple food of the l’athans in Rampur, we are in a position 
to understand the sacrifice involved in the prohibition We wonder 
whether the sale of liquor is forbidden in any Hindu State when a 
Muhammadan Pr ice is the gucs* ol a Hindu ruler We hope there 
are many such, ror riic consumption of liquor often leads to immorality 
and crime which cannot be said of beef-eating. The action of the 
Amir during his vimL tu l>clhi is loo well known to need mention. 

1 ’nt all these facts go to show the. real cliaractcr of the Mussalmans 
ratlin than to afford any argilment to the prohibitionists. The argu¬ 
ment of the PaMka would, we fear, disincline many Mussalmans 
from conceding even an inch for fear that an ell may be demanded 
the riLxt moment. This is not as it should be 

So far as Kashmir is concerned, it ought to be called as 
much u Muhammadan State as a Hindu State, if not more. 
Mr Blunt wruev in India Uudtr Ripon that “in talking to 
1/ord Ripon I mentioned my disappointment at his having made 
no allusion tu the (act uf the Nizam being the Head of the 
Muhammadans in India, but he said, 1 We didn’t dare do that. We 
nad to remember thAt though a Muliamm&dan Prince, he has many 
more H ndu tluui Muhammadan subjects.’" According to Ibis 
reasoning one certainly expects more from Kashmir for its Muham¬ 
madan inhabitants Llian has yet been shown by its Hindu rulers. 
The Pnh-iLi is convinced that “ if H H. the Maharajah of Kashmir 
is loved by his Hindu subjects, he is no less loved by the 
MuhammadAiis, for the simple reason that he holds the balance 
even in his treatment of both the races " We wish we had either 
the information or the facile faith of our contemporary, for we 
know that in the matter of education Muhammadans have been 
neglected to a very large extent, as is clearly evidenced by the annual 
resolutions of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference 
about Kashmir. If in spite of this the Muhammadans love His 
Highness, we have every reason to be proud of their goodheartednesB, 
and earnestly appeal to His Highness to remember this in looking 
after the education of his Muhammadan subjecs and in filling offices 
m his administration. The prohibition of cowkilling to satisfy 
merely 5 per cent, of the population ments an equally generous 
treatment of the remaining 95 per cent We are not quite sure that 
Muhammadans are treated as considerately as they ought to be in 
some of the Hindu States, and so far as our knowledge goes, 
the case of the Gadadha Mosque in die State of Bhavnagar is 
still pending, and that simple remedy suggested by the Patrika, 
of holding the balance even, cnea loudly for a trial. 
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The Reitoration of Oudh. 

To TI1K KdIFOH Oh "Tut ( OMR Vl)h 

Sir, 

I read your leading arLiclu an the above question in your issut 
of 10th June with deep interest. The members of the Royal family 
of Oudh must feel very thankful to you for your kindly putting in a 
a word nr two for them But in my opinion instead of supporting 
their cause you have weakened it by damning it wuh faint sympathy 
You have only played with the subject but havi* not discussed it 
Being an artist you are struck more with the pathos of the situation 
than with the reality of the plight in which those poor are Von 
draw a fanciful parallel between Shakespear's Richard If and the 
fallen house of Wajid All Shah and pay verv little attention to the 
facts of the case. You say that the idea of die restoration is 
ridiculous. Well I was not Mysore restored lo the rightful Raja 
and has it not proved a successful eipenmeni And a .statesmanlike 
act ? Only the other day, another restoration took place 1 am 
referring, of course, to the restoration of th» Principality <>l Benares 
to the present representative of Chad Singh. Everybody, even 
Englishmen themselves, admit that Wajid Ah Shah and fin sons 
deserved a better treatment than thai meted out to them Ever 
since Clive and Shujfl ud Daulah met at the confluence of the flanges 
and Jumna and shook the hands of friendship, and tver since 
Warren Hastings and the said Nabob Wasir exchanged their 
head-gears ratilying thereby the vows of friendship mutually taken, 
the rulers of Oudh had been not only the faithful friends but also 
the useful bankers of the English The relations between the two 
allies grew more cordial and intimate till the consummation 
reached and Gha/iud*l)in Hyder was exalted u» the dignity of 
Kingship. But about 36 years later, the English, strangely enough 
changed their mind and deposed Wajid \h Shah Tlv Inner could 
have died like the imrtyr Husain, many of his retainers being ready 
to give lip lheir lives for him. Rut no 1 He unnamed k nhlul to 
his friendship with the English, lit would not break engage 
atent$ even at the cost of his kingdom When the official com 
muni cation that he was to he deposed wiu> made to him, he said 
calmly in so many words, “ The English Governor-General i* my 
brother. We we two bodies but one soul. Our interests are the 
name. My kingdom is his Eel him take it if he likes 1 In this 
highly dignified nianmr Wajid Ah Shaft submitted to the will ol 
God and thr English. 1 any, Vfr Editor, was not the situation 
full oi pat ho* i 1 

S M. A. RvsOul 

The Special Marriage Bill and the Mussalmans. 

To thk EbnoK ok "The Comaaok. 1 
'Sir, 

My attention hat. been drawn to your editorial on the above 
subject in your issue of the 20th May last, and I erase the hospi¬ 
tality Of your columns for a few thoughts of mine on the position 
you have taken up in regard to Mr. Baau’s Bill. 


In an earlier issue you seem to have condemned that Bill as 
a nnc on the part of the Hindus to swell their numbers for 
political purposes in this Census year by claiming the Brahmos as 
their own. It is well known, however—and 1 made it clear long 
before in the articles in the Indian facial Retainer which you have 
reviewed—that the Government for its own reasons and without 
any reference to the wishes of the Hindus, and even 11 in spilt of 
the expressed desire of many Brahmos to the contrary, persisted in 
including Brahmos, during the Census of 1901 and 1911, among 
the Hindus'* {vidr Pandit ^itanath Tatwabhushan’s 11 Phiin\riph\ uf 
Brnhmuwm" page 353, and Babu Iwilit Mohun lias's paper on the 
Special Marriage Bill in the Indian Messenger of nth May, 1 jii, 
pages 223-4 ) There wn*> thus no need for any such 1 use as y mi 
imagined 111 Mr J’asus Npenal Marriage Amendment Bill In 
your issue of the 20th May, however, you oppose the Bill uu thr 
ground that neither tin: Parsis nor Christians have wanted 11 .uni 
that it is opposed to the dictates ol the Sacred Ijiw of Islam 

Of course then- are always two aiguments that may be urged 
against any new legislation, one being that it *s not needed, and the 
second that it is mischievous u, its scope and consequence* As for 
thi firsL contention, its force is vastly discounted in the case ul a merely 
permissive measure like the one under consideration. Hie opponent 
is automat]caliy pul out ol inurt, as it were, by the obvious fact mat 
the puiposed law is nut intended for su<h as he and that he is unrltr 
no obligation to av,ul himsoll of its provisions if he does not choc*- 
to do so You have made an assertion to the effect that *■ it is ihe 
freedom to force others that is aimed at.” I wish you had taken 
Lhe trouble to espl.un how you arrived At that conclusion In cvi ry 
cmli/cd country .1 has bu 11 the acknowledged duty of the State 10 
provide legal facilities lor the union of the sexes without imposing 
any religious ur racial test, affirmative or negative, to bar then 
freedom. The Slaw, refuses to sanction only such unions as are 
either immoral or opposed to public policy, ft will, I am sure, be 
generally conceded that the marriage, contemplated by Mr Ltesu's 
Bill rannot be viewed by the British Government m tins uufaiour- 
able light The obvious duty ol our (iu\eminent will therefor* br 
not to set aboui calc ulaling liov many of its subjects ran manage 
xery well without its help or how many have a positive di&hke to 
transgress the bounds set by their social or religious customs, but 
to see if there is not a really earnest and intelligent demand Tot 
such legislation in this 1 ountiy, however feeble and insignificant 11 
may appear “to die naked eye of the statistician,” as Sir Roland 
\\ 1 Ison put it while pleading for just .such a measure to give effect to 
the views of tht Rt Hon Syed Amir All Even if it be found that 
1 hero arc not mure than half a do/eu, nay, a single couple, m the 
whole country, who «w in need ol an enabling legislation in this 
respect, there is no r eason why the State should deny them ibis 
simple human and civic right unnl all the teeming million* 
of this vast comment came to lake a more catholic view ul die* 
religion of their neighbours and their own, and a more ^criuti* 
view of their resjionsibilities as members of a common Empire 

Bub as a matter fact, Mr. Basu's Bill, as I have already once 
pointed out, is bused on the needs ol a large, respectable and 
progressive class of people in every part of the country. It ]* no 
doubt true that Hindus form the bulk of its supporters at present. 
Hindu patriots like Mr. Justice kanade and Keshub Ch under 
Sen have always delighted to proclaim the establishment of British 
rule in India as a divine dispensation, chiefly because they found 
in it an Assurance, a pledge as it were, that, under 1U protecting 
Aegis, all the waning elements Lhat had distracted the pence and 
weakened the power of India in the, past will merge and unite m 
ties of kinship and ‘common interest and evolve a new people winch 
will be poud of all that is beat, great and pure in the traditions 
of every component part, and yet be so transfused with the idea of 
its oneness as a whole that it will subordinate every personal or 
racial consideration to the interests of the nation, add raise its lore 
for India to the position of a national creed. Well, it is np wonder 
that the wkrmest admirers and most strenuous adherents of 
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Mr. Basu's Bill hail from the Hindu fold. They have |ierhaps dis¬ 
cerned quicker, and on a larger scale than other communities, that 
to ask a man to repudiate his religion and every other religion of the 
civilized world as a penalty for venturing beyond the narrow marriage 
limits imposed by unwisdom and priestcraft, is to compel him un¬ 
reasonably to rut himself away from all that is holy and inspiring 
in his country's past and in the history of the human race, and to 
place a dead wall in the [iath of Indian progress and Indian 
nationality, 

But the Hindu does not stand alone in his patriotism or m his 
need for a liberal civil marriage law. The name that has been 
universally honoured by all cret Us and castes throughout India 
for over a generation as that of the foremost patriot ol our 
tunc belongs to a Parsee whom India delights to call its Grand 
Old Man. The great intellectual and industrial leaders ol the Parsee 
community, like Sir Fheiorcshnw Mehta, 11. M. Mala ban, Dmshaw 
Kduljcc Wacha, the lare Jamsetji N Tala, and his worthy son, 
Mr. Riilan Tata, are all Indians to the core and inspired by truly 
national ideas It is no doubt true that there is a class of Payees 
who arc for building a stone wall round the /oruastnan fold to 
keep off strangers from entering its cHarmed circle lint I his does 
not mean that an enterprising and 1 ving nice like the Parsces have 
been successfully immured in a hide bound rash 1 sentiment in that 
they have surrendered the ordinary civic rghl of following the 
bent of their heart in choosing ili^u mates On the other hand, 
the remarkable law suit derided by the 1 Jam bay High Court m 
which the question of the status of foreigners, Ju A/n/i, mnverted 
to the Zuroastnan faith was thrashed out, and from wlurh no doubt 
you gather the anti- htddin feeling you refer to of <he Parse cs, 
established beyond doubt the existence n( a huge, powerful and 
wealthy section of Parsees who resent the degeneration of their 
community into a caste or tribal organization, and arc determined 
to break down the barriers at all cost* There a IV’■see millionaire 
wedded a fair daughter of France who accepted the /on sis I nan 
faith A Rajput lady also had similar^ been convened to that 
creed. The Trustees of the properties and funds of the Parsec 
Panchayat disapproved of thus* roi.versions and puhlicly notified 
that they will not allow these two la his to participate in ihe benefits 
of the funds and institutions ’-ndcr ihe»r management Iseven 
leading Parsee gentlemen Uic’cupun ^ud the Tr istees for a 
declaration amofg oilier things 'hat the converts were entitled 
lo rhe use of those properties *n ih#- words of Mr Justice 
Beaman “Here we have wealth) and representative 
nvm of the Parsee arnniunifv coming forward to fight Tor 
the right—a right which may faufy fa treated us an abstract nght— 
of all converts, present and luUiii, to share in certain public 
chanties. They tpend money hke *vater to have this i|uesti-JTi 
thoroughly thrashed out, they retain hi most emino.it men at the 
Bar, everything which human mgenu ty can do is done to make out 
the Strongest possible cas* for ihe converts” (I L R, ^ 
Bombay, p- 563 ). The conduct of the defendant Tmsiees may be 
taken for wlmt it is worth. But the grea 1 fight made by the seven 
plaintiffs and their party, none of whom ex»ept the sixth 
plainuff had any personal interest ,n the matter, cieArly discloses the 
powerful leaven .U work and the liberalizing forces tnnt have tn 
be reckoned with in estimating the welcome Mr Basu’s Bill is likely 
10 receive at the hands of the Parsee community Even the 
ant vjuddin defendants readily admitted that conversion was not 
only permitted but enjoined by tnpir religion, and that the 
children of a Parsec by an alien mother become Parsecs and are 
entitled to the benefits or the Trust properties if they profess the 
Zoroastrian faith This is certainly a state of affairs to which Mr. 
Basu’fl Bill will lend additional support. But even granting 
that sikivjuddtn reeling among the orthodox Parsees is very stringent 
in its exclusion of alien Zoroaatnans frorn the Parsee fold, and 
supposing also that they are very mtoterant/of matrimonial alliances 
outside the Farsi community as naptowly defined by them, 
what does (allow ? The Parsee Marriage Act, which applies only 


when both parties are Parsees and not merely Zoroastrian by 
faith, becomes practically a dead letter to the progressive 
section of Parsis whose earnestness, strength and enterprise have 
been so vividly brought home to the orthodox through the above 
suit, and such of them as cannot brook to be restrained within 
caste barriers in affairs of the heart will be driven to seek relief by 
some other honourable method short of renouncing their religion. 
Mr. Basu’s Bill provides them with just such a method Only a 
few years ago a devoted Parsec girl passed through severe ordeals 
111 order to espouse the hand of a Hindu youth The Parsee 
Marriage Act was of no avail to her, and the marriage had to be 
solcmnued under Act 111 of 1S72. The public is sure to hear 
more of such intermarriages after the cruel sacrifice demanded by 
the latlei Act is dispensed with The Oriental Review and the Parsee 
have done a distinct service to their community and to the 

country by the cordial support which they have extended to 

Mr Hiisu's Bill 111 spite of the Hon Mr Dadabhuy. 

Our Christian brethren have, as you rightly point out, a 
matrimonial law of their own 111 Act XV of 1872, but it is not 
clear what is exactly meant by the further remark that <f there 

seems to be no desire on their part for any alteration such as the 

Bill would effect 11 Mr. Basil's Bill, it is well known, is not intended 
to effect any alteration in Act XV of 1872. But it is worthy of 
note that most of the inter communal marriages registered under Act 
Ml of 1812 in the past have been between Hindus and Christians f 
And then is no reason to believe that cither of the parties ever 
considered it an essential ur sacred duty to repudiate their 
respective faiths before marriage, or that they would have felt it 
as a grievance if the Government had not insisted on their making 
nn 11 religious declaration. In Christian England and in the 
Christian West generally the passing of a civil marriage law 
wa>, not thought incompatible w f ith the existence of the ordinary 
law governing marriage through Christian churches. That the 
Christian community of India have not raised any objection to 
tin* proposed amendment to Act III of 1872 is sufficient proof, 
ii proof were needed, lhat their interests are not affected thereby 
ai.d that they require no champions to take up the cudgels in 
the’r name to obstruct the passing of the Bill Nay, we may go 
further and affirm that their attitude is one or cordial sympathy 
towards this measure as ran be judged from the following 
11 Christian view of Mr Basu’s Hill" reproduced in the Indian 
StH I III Reformer of 14th May — 

“ All lovers of reform in India will hail with delight and 
gratitude the Amended Marriage Act which the 
Hon Mr. Basu has obtained leave to introduce in 
the Imperial Legislative Counrd. . . .To those 
who like Lo look a little farther, the amended Act, 
if ramed in the Council, as we believe it wdl be 
unanimously, or at least by a large majority, wdl 
he a most important factor in the forming of a united 
Indian nation " 

I he Muhammadan position, however, is somewhat puzzling 
and is certainly calculated to give an anxious time to the supporters 
of the Bill. 1 he country is unfortunately passing through a period of 
transition when impelled by long penl-up political aspirations the 
newly-awakened intelligence and self-consciousness ol some of our 
Moslem brethren is» working itself out on a vigorous separatist 
propaganda which, if it is lo become a permanent feature of Indian 
public life, bodes no good to the best interests of the country. 
The genius of some of them too docs not seem to easily lend 
itself to the growth or a patriotism correlated to the sod which 
has given them birth Their patriotism is apt to begin only where 
(heir religion begins and end exactly where their religion ends, and 
the sentiment is enthusiastically fostered that the duty of the Indian 
Muesalm&n is to sympathise and fraternise with his co-rdigionist 
in the wilds of Morocco or Algeria than with his next-door neigh¬ 
bour, his non-Moslem fellow-countryman in India, with whom, in 
ninety cases out of a hundred, according to Townsend, he is at one 
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in blood and race. Add to this the notion, which is being sedu- 11 Forsyth, at the time that 1 am speaking of, was staying at 


lously inculcated, by some of the educated Moslem journals, that 
the Muhammadan inhabitants of Modern India are the represen¬ 
tatives of rif sovereign people who once conquered and held sway 
over India for eight centuries, and as such a race apart and superior 
to their non-Mussulman fellow-subjects—and wc arc brought face 
to fact with a problem of the highest imjrenal importance which 
may well be the despair of all lovers of Indian amity and progress. 

But leaving aside these exclusive political and racial ideas 
which colour the thoughts and, consciously or unconsciously, inspire 
the opposition of some of our Moslem friends to Mr Basu’s 
Bill, wc bhall examine the arguments you have urged in the course 
of your editorial Of course, as in the case of other communities 
it is no argument to say that the Moslem tummnmtv does not want 
m amendment of Act III of 1872 If you Are right in your firm 
conviction that none of the present day Mussulmans wish to throw 
what you regard as the essential laws of Islam overboard, why then 
you can afford to snap your fingers at Mr. Basil’s Dill and let it 
pass I It has no real temptation for the Mussulman and it makes 
no pretence that it can tempt him It does not call to any one by 
name nor is it its purpose to force itself on anybody But it can¬ 
not be denied that Act III of 1872 has had its own votaries m the 
past from the Muhammadan camp, as n list of the marriages 
registered under the Act will show , and more will be welcome to 
uae it if they like alter the amendment lias removed the one sore 
grievance that had hitherto marred ils value The question there¬ 
fore simply is whether, regard being had to the anxious desire of 
those who have in the past availed themselves of the provisions 
of Act III of 1872 and of many another of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects who complain that they are precluded from taking advan¬ 
tage of that Act by reason of its undue interference with their 
religious convictions, the Muhammadan community, or any othei 
for the matter of that, has any right to oppose the measure without 
proving 11 special damage 11 to itself 

Koparuam Ramamur 1 i, 

Set rrtfiry, Ganjam Hindu 
Berhampork. Serial Ktfrrm AwnatvM 

Short Story. 

A Question of Identity. 

Thk Biggest Traveller in India grinned sigmficautly at die 
conclusion of the Stranger's tale. The Othrr Man passed his 
hands vigorously across his eyes and asked whether the preamble 
to the story wjw finished The Stronger looked da*td and 
defiant. 

The Biggest Traveller folded his hands across his breast 
and looked reminiscent Tire Stranger opened his mouth slowly 
and deliberately, hut shut it with an expressive clash arid set 
about to use the more formidable power of his eyes. 

“ I remember a case somewhat similar to the one just related, 1 ’ 
wild the Biggest Traveller. M but it is, what is termed, a feet 
*tory." 

44 Mine," said the StiAngo-, 11 happened in our own family " 

'‘Exactly, my dear sir. exactly But—but—don’t you know, 
the very essence o( probability brings to our mind an idea of degree. 
Yours is an ancesual talc snd-. M 

41 Your family is as old as the bills, dating back, as it does/' 
interposed the Other Man with a dreamy twinkle in his eye, 

44 to the time of the Del—, of Rowe and Hawkins." 

44 The episode that I am going to relate is a living^generadon 
one and the person who played the leading part in it is yet 
taring. His name is Forsyth, an old school ehum of mine. This 
was bow it happened- 


Calcutta. Hap|vemng to be there myself one evening, I vent to 
see him. I found him sitting out in the lawn, listless and moody 
and staring vacancy out of countenance. 

111 Hello/ I said after the usual exchanges of civility towards 
each other and incivility towards the weather, ‘what fiend has 
possessed you now ? ’ 

,J ‘Oh, it’s nothing at all, merely one of my moods/ he replied 
with a ghastly caricature of a smile. 

" ‘ This, indeed, is a change 1 Are you—are you aspiring to 
dazrie the society belles by these Vyronic fits ? 1 

II At this a faint insinuation of a laugh lit up his fece. I thought 
that I had succeeded in redeeming him from the blue devils. I 
prepared my next step, that which should make my success abiding, 
With a bran-new, volcanic joke I looked at his face before letting 
it off He wo* back again to his fit of aimless staring. 

II I felt discouraged. I looked at my watch and muttered some¬ 
thing about an engagement. 

111 Oh, don’t go yet/ he entreated, 1 I’m feeling very, very lonely 
and altogether ui»$et about—well, [ don't know what to call it.’ 

14 1 resolved to stay, as also registering a mental resolution of 
making my visit enjoyable With a view to this latter end I tried 
him with Lhe lAtest I*unt h humour. That failing, I spoke m masculine 
terms abi ut the suffragettes, first having elicited the information from 
m> friend that lie had no other visitors or relatives, of any description 
whatsoever, in the house He gave a sigh and said that he did not 
(ike the look of things. Neither did f But, then, a brilliant inspira¬ 
tion Hashed across my mind—I would give him some society gossip. 
That would excite the 1 uriosity and interest of any man short of a 
grave-hunting archaeologist. With a bland smile, of great volume in 
proportion and significance, I said 

“ * Yesterday RL the dub f heard of Anne Luveme. Ob it was a 
delicious piece of- 1 

“‘Oh, Irether your Annes and talk sense lor once in vour life/ 
was the hasty interposition 

41 My feelings were too deep even for thought, yet :i certain vague, 
sub-con saous slate of mentality assured me that some men are bom 
merely to upset our great theories about men and things. Tire 
application of my theory, about the relation between Evolution and 
the Eve in Man, had tailed. 

141 1 >0 you believe, ’ he suddenly asked, with not the slightest 
abatement in the darkening of his facial bearing, 4 in presentiments ? 

H I slowly awoke from my reverie My feelings were too deep 
even then for words. So I kept quiet 

*' 1 You would not have jeered at me if you did/ he continued. 

1 Believe mi-, old man, I feel some vague sort of foreboding. WhAt 
it is or whence it cotncs, I can’t say. You will, no doubt, call it all 
fancy. Would to Gud it is chat and no more P ’ 

41 He was always shrewd at guesses He had exactly anticipated 
what I would say. 

“ 4 Here probably/’ 1 said, as the beater handed a lettei to hi* 
master, 1 is your Nemesis.’ 

11 ' You may laugh/ he persisted, tearing open the cover and 
looking at the contents. 

44 It was a dull evening at its best. I looked about me and 
hoard the soft, plaintive farewell murmur of nature to the red 
glaring orb in the welt, and saw a few hUck, flitting tailin g 
specks in the sky,—the redeeming elements of the monotony of 
sight and sound in the prospect around me. 

441 Read that/ said Forsyth, throwing the letter to me. He 
was calm, but I noticed a certain quiver in his tone. 1 glanced 
through the note. It was an intimation, from hia mater at Barrack- 
pore, of the serious illness of a little two-year old daogbta of here. 

111 Good God I' he ejaculated after a short sileape, there seem* to 
be a blight upon everything, yes, everything that! care for. Boor 
little Loma. I loved her so.* 

* m * „ 
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11 1 tried to console him by pointing out that as yet there was 
no cause for despair and that she might still recover. But it was 
of no avail He tried, indeed, to view things cheerfully, but 
despondency had him for its own. 

II At his earnest request I stayed with him that night. My 
tad-room adjoined his and ever, at a late hou. 1 could hear him 
pace about in his room with appalling regularity. It was a hot 
and sultry night I looked out of the window. The starlit heaven 
glowed above—there was no motion sa\e of its throbbing. The 
trees, in the distance, stood like ghosts ol bygone days. A Tew red 
lights flickered here and these 

II I went hack to bed and at last feli asleep, dreaming all the 
time a host of weird dreams. I do not recollect how long I had 
slept, but the fact is vivid in my mind that 1 awoke suddenly with 
a deafening crash ringing in my ears. I rushed out nf my room 
and into the next. The light was burning and near the window 
lay Forsyth. A small table was upsel and broken pieces nf rhina 
glittered here and there. I examined him carefully, lie had 
fallen in a faint and the small table had prevented a dangerous 
concussion of the brain. As it was, I managed to bring him back 
to his senses with little trouble. He opened his eyes and iooked 
about him likt- a madman He pressed his hai.ds against his 
breast and with his whole body struggled to get out of my control 

111 1 must, I mast/ he almost shouted, 1 go jusL now to llarrack- 
jKire. Let me go. You do not know what it means to ine J A 
heartrending cry, the cry of a strong man, rent Ihe air and 
died away :n a plaintive wail I did all l could to soothe him ard 
fmally succeeded in putting him to sleep just as the clock struck 
three. I sat by his bedside and tried to think. Wl-at ' uuid this 
have been due to ? Had he received another message and a worse 
one ? I could not And anything on the dressing-tab)* 1 or amongst 
the debns on the floor After a while he awoke He seemed to 
be composed. 

111 1 was standing near the window, 1 he explained, 1 being unable 
to sleep. All iny thoughts were nn the poor child and my ■,i.stcr. 

I do not know how long 1 was there, but suddenly from over the 
roof and across the lawn passed a shadow, and the next moment, 
my God, on my outslrcUhed hands there lay a little baby 1 < lasped 
it to my breast and smothered it with kisS^ The shadow rccrosscd 
the lawn and with it the little thing vamshed from my arms—yes, 
vanished as mysteriously as iL had conic You know the rest.* 

11 This, indeed, was natter for thought Was it real or merely 
the result of morbid introspection 1 I did not know what to beli.ve 
except that for strict and want of imagination thru was 

no one to equal Forsyth. 

14 ‘ 1 must go lo Barrack pore munediftt.ely at dayUcak All, iL 
must all he ovei hv now. ’ 

« fly an early tram h* left Calcutta asking me Lo wait Lih about 
mid day, by which time he *ouU ** her hw* nr * irc hi mi 
After breakfast I was sitting in the hall smoking a meditative 
When suddenly Forsyth turned up. He looked a changed min 
He was flinging a AticK iri his hand and his gait was light and 
easy. A joyous, ear-to-car smile was on his lacc and lit almost verged 
on the point of gammty 

I u IPs all right, old man/ he said it’s all right She's a.» well a» 
*vei, that is to say, she; is pronounced out of dungei Oh, I am 
thankful, indeed, I am 1 

II We tried to speculate about Tost night’s affair. I believed 
that it was altogether a subjective matter. But Forsyth was 
.convinced of iu reality and said that it was a sign, not of impending 
woe, but of divine mercy towards human suffering. He had inter- 
-preted it falsely. 

III God is good \ said he, and his eyes spoke a volume of thanks. 

111 Sahib, a tar kkabbat.' We looked back and saw a 

Chaprassi with A telegram in his band. / 

11 'Now, what is thil, Imdad Din ?/ Have I not told thee to 
cease from .bothering me with oflloal Messages at this hour? 1 


111 Huzoor will see that this be a jaruri khabbar* , was the 
laconic reply 

111 Oh, bother you. Let me have it.' He opened the cover 
carelessly and gazed into the contents. The next moment with a 
groan of concentrated misery, he fell back into his chair, and clasped 
his head with his hands, as if to steady his wits. I was taken 
aback. What was this now ? Had the little girl a relapse or wa* 
she dead ? 

“ ‘ Look/ he said, 1 look at this.' I took the paper and read 
therein the news of the sudden death of a little grandchild of 
his at Lahore at 2 o’clock in the morning of the same day.” 

The Biggest Traveller in India stopped. The look of defiance 
on the Stranger’s face had given place to one of half credulity. 
The Other Man smiled—a smile nf great wisdom. 

N. C, Leharry. 

Selection. 

A Word Lor the Turks. 

I. Albania. 

Tint antipathy to constitutional methods which exists in many 
places argues no love of the old though it constitutes the 

chief difficulty of the Government in its relations with the Moslems 
of the empire Innovations in Asia Minor must come, if they are 
lobe arc opted—not as the offspring of new principles, but as 
fresh manifestations uf the wisdom of Providence, the Electoral 
Taw must conform to the Shenat, and modern legislation to the 
traditions or Mahomet. TU? problem is hard to solve in Asia 
Minor, but even there the friction is less concentrated than in 
Europe. For, in Analoha the Turk is undisputed master, the 
maelstrom of ideals is on this side of the Bosphorus, and here the 
difficulties are not the less stubborn liccause they ore not always 
supported tiy log’?. 

For here history fights with politics, dreams with facts, and 
ghosts struggle with realities m a geographical, ethnological, and 
religious cauldron One does not expect a foundling, ignorant of 
his patcrnily, to look lor the inspiration of his life tn an ancestral 
hypolhesis Yet Greeks, who until a few years ago have always 
spoken Bulgarian, when they are persuaded that their forefathers 
were Hellenes, become fanatical Hellenic propagandists. Bulgarians 
who have lived n ethnological ignorance and bliss, give them- 
selves up ro a whole hearted enlhusiasm, which often takes the 
shape of homicide, when ;hey realise that they are not Bulgarians 
but Greek Kutzo-VIachs, who talk three languages of Lhe Penin¬ 
sula and spend the greater part of their lives in wandering, turn 
from vagrants into martyrs for a Cause which certainly is lost, and 
wh-ch possibly never existed. The Albanians, relying upon an 
astonishing philology, assert that they are the lineal descendants of 
the Ancient Greeks. " Who was the Goddess of Athens ?” one of 
them once asked me ; 11 who but Aphrodite ? The name which 
is but the corruption of our Albanian words ‘aferdita 1 (near to 
the Dawn).” A friend or his used another argument that was not 
less ingenious: K When a bishop [iviowiros] is invested with his 
insignia of office/ 1 he said. “ he received a stick [crazier], and at 
the proper moment he says, ' Episkopecn/ which is the Albanian 
for ' Give me the stick. 1 ” 

It is this attractive and romantic race that offers the strongest 
resistance to the Young Turkish scheme of Reform. For the 
Albanians have always looked upon themselves as a people apart, 
and deserving a different treatment to that accorded to the other 
races of the Empire. They prize their independence above all 
things, and insist upon an extravagant consideration. It has been 
their habit to settle their own affairs with sword, knife, and gun, 
and, resenting all interference, they look hack with affection to the 
good old times when their vanity was flattered, and like savage 
hermits they were left completely to themselves. 
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Not many yem ago, when Abdul Hamid waa Sultan, the 
«Tigers u of Dibra revolted. After much bloodshed and the 
bombardment of a mosque, the Porte decided to treat with the 
insurgents, And inquired into their grievances. There were two 
complaints : firstly, it was alleged that the Hukyumet (Government), 
in opposition to the wishes of the people, was building a road to 
Dibra, and secondly, the Turkish judges resident in the town had 
actually condemned free Albanians for the breach of laws of which 
they knew (and cared) nothing. A compromise was suggested by 
the rebel leader and accepted by the (government The construe 
tion of the roads was abandoned, and though the judges were 
allowed to continue to dwell in Dibra, they were in future to judge 
no man ill that free country. This was carrying tact to a greater 
length Limn the Young Turks are prepared to do 

I was in the north of Albania after the Revolution, and rode 
across Southern Albania from Salonika to the Adriatic'after the 
counter revolution, and found that the causes which had stirred I he 
anger of the Amauds (Albanians) were different. The Southern 
question is more easily disposed or, as the people there are of a lighter 
character than the Ghegs and the Christians of Malessiya and 
Scutan In the south the Moslems were discontented because they 
believed that their country had been neglected, which, 1 think, was 
true,—as sonic of the leaders of the counterrevolution came from 
those districts, which the Government consequently looked u|K>n 
with distrust; while the Christian grievance was that the reforms 
were insincere, and that if they were smrere they would ni-ike a 
stronger Turkey, to the detriment of Greek ambitions though this 
Hist reason i ould only lift elicited by the most lactles-. ind incialtsK 
questioning 

Four reasons for the irritation m the north were runsrnplion, 
the question of the schools, the payment of taxes, and the making 
of roads. The officials of the new n'gvn /, Turkish and Albanian, 
thought that with ft lenient system, gradually introduced, military 
service might be made popular as well as compulsory The Allm- 
mamnre very intelligent and they hoped that they could oc induced 
to see the advantages of comfortable burnteks, and that their love 
of feuds would give them an interest in nmi auvres, wlule they 
Asserted that the various tribes could be reconciled U> wearing umfbims 
iftheii uniforms resembled the native dress of the mountaineers 
Those expectations were falsified. Conscription is still unpopular 
Were not the Albanians as volunteers paid and petted like no other 
soldiers under the Hanndian Government? Is tlu jjetit worth 
of their past scivice to go unrccogninci ? Not while the 1 ■mi runs 
m hospitality exists in Albania, say they 

1 argued with individuals at some length upon the question 
of taxntiL n, but was not able to peisuftde them it was not a cun*. 
After some hours id conversation with an mu Ihg^nt innkeeper nrar 
Jpi’k, when I h*iO explained that ,i narional e<chequcr needed funds, 
and that it *as only by taxation that nut onal improvement could 
bu oihicvcd, he said to me in die words, n Turkish proverb 
“Sir, with courtesy I say it to you, you may talk, hut you-vmnut 
put wordb into a bag,”-and so expressed his contempt tor tco 
nomu Uyi. as compand wi»h a t.uigible advantage dint lie* m 
imniunrty Irom lawmen This sentiment wxh greeted with loud 
Applause by his (umpalriut, 

Tlu (duration question, though tnvial in itself, is very 
aerious from the effects that it has produced. r Hte national 
grievaia e is that the Albanian language is to be suppressed in die 
schools. It is not easy to say exactly whol the Albanian language is, 
as the inJith has so n:nny dalects, and thesft vary so much from 
r he tongue tpoken by the Tusks that it may be said to be another 
speech U is only recently that a Committee has decided what the 
Albanian serpt was ^ he, and it is not clear whether this 
Committee N representative of a people mostly illiterate, 

When l was in Scutari, where 1 stayed some time ago before 
riding to Vrisrend, I found that the Christians were certain of one 
thing, that then language is safer under Ottoman rule than it would 
he under the Government of any foreign Power. This, however, 


does not make the question lew acute. The fact is, that Eastern- 
nationalities fight for grammar as the Western Europeans are pre¬ 
pared to fight for free speech. Lives were lost in Athens when tho 
New Testament was translated from the Ancient Greek into Romaic; 
and the Albanians, who are accustomed to blood-feuds which may 
arise from trifles, are quite prepared ro make war for an alphabet * 
which they cannot read. 

At the present moment there is a strong educational propaganda 
in the interior of the country to which both Austria and Italy have 
subscribed, though the former takes a more prominent part in this 
work 

The last grievance to which I have alluded is the Turkish policy 
of making roads, and it is this intention of the Government that 
meets with the most bitter opposition. In many ports of Northern 
Albania roads do not exist, and it is a matter of real danger to nde 
along the goat-paths that lie like shadows along the face of the cliffs 
that overhang the Drin. The Turks insist upon better, or, at all 
events, upon some means of communication, and the Albanians are 
quick to see that mastery goes with the making of roods. They prefer 
freedom and barbarism to civilisation and subjection, (hie cannot 
help sympathising with their pride, though it is obvious that unless 
it is overborne t musl make any constitution in the world ridicu¬ 
lous. Hut until one has seen the Albanian in his own country 
one docs not realise how tenaciously he clings to his independence, 
with all its disadvantages. He leaves his village high up in thr 
mountains and goes through the oak woods, whose undergrowth 
in summer is as light a green as the Mediterranean Sea. to Salo¬ 
nika or ('onslar.tinople as a shepherd, mason, cr “kavass 1 
(guard), in which last capacity he has a hereditary prestige, as 
he is cor sidcrcd a servant of unrivalled daring and devotion 
Though he adheres to his own code, he conforms readily to new 
conditions, and is extremely quick to leam After a few years 
when he has made some nwncy, he returns 10 seek that which he 
IcA —independence. He leases comfort for hardship, good wages- 
for a pittance wren,.; fmm the mountains, he forfeits the safety 
or a town for a security which in his own country depends upon 
his alertness and the “ jok ” (blood feuds) that he has inherited. 
He will servp villingly, but will not be ruled, and is truculent 
lo all authont)-he can be hired but not bought. Id fact, be is 
unthinkable ns part of the machinery of a modern State. 

I was unce dining with the Governor of a northern town where 
a young Albanian lfey, a great landholder, was also of tho company. 
Upon that occasion this question of the construction of roads had 
been raised. As bearing on the subject, I asked the Bey if he had 
ever seen war. "By God," said he, "1 am twerty-four; how 
should 1 not have seen war ? " I inquired when he had last had 
any fighting “When we turned out the Governor because he 
wanted tt. make roads,” he answered genully. My unfortunate 
friend, the Governor, became crimson with passion, and, though he 
did not think it worth while to contradict facts, he rebuked the 
young Bey gmvely for his discourtesy in referring to the subject. 

Tlie truth is that the Committee of Union and Progress desire 
to treat the Albanians as subjects, and not as the occasional and 
not always dependable allies of the Government. To this end it 
began to introduce discipline into the country, and after two or 
three failures, attempted to disarm the population, with the result 
that we see to-day. But it mu9t be remembered that the Moslem 
Albanian of the north is a good Muhammadan, and that he is 
fighting against bis spiritual chief, whom he loves more than he hairs, 
though he seems to love the privileges for which he is fighting even 
more: he may be conquered, but he can certainly be won by conciK*- 
tion, His brother of the Clementi, Nikoli, Knstrati, or Meidite tribes 
has a more attenuated affection for the Turk, but he does not forget 
that he has been the moat free of all die Christiana of Turkey 
unde r the Ottoman rule, and he is shrewd enough to know that if 
his land falls to one of the gleet Powers he will enjoy no such 
measure of liberty. 

Ben Kswitf \srBfackwttotTs Atvgatf**- 
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Moghal Humour. 


in. 


(Jww K\rn upon vhom Mulla NunuM)in Muhammad Nun 
fathered the sa?d lampoon was very a versatile man He knew philoso¬ 
phy, astronomy and music He had sat at the feet of Maiihwi Nurud- 
Dni Abdur-Rahman Ja»tu and learnt the ruii^ions sciences 
and the fistic lore. Hut ht was by no means a man of rt ligiou 
O i the contrary, he was like haul an atheist and a lover of dogs 
The two things ii appears, went hand »n hand in those days 
a [met, he w ts \ bold and bra/en-fared plagiarist. When accused 
of this he would frankly plead gu.lty, but add that plagiarism itself 
was a great art and that he deserved credit for plagiarising artishcully 
W i\ was his forte He fought many combats of wit and almost 
alwa>b cam*? out with flying colouis. Once, and only oner, 
so far as history can tell us, he was outwitted and vanquished. 
His vanquisher was Sultan or Saplak, a tillage in Qandhar People 
j \ called him Siplaki, which is the name of a loathsome and 
cvil-sriuMlmg animal. One day he asked K ihi how old h. was, 
Kjthi, finding the question inconvenient as is the case with many 
|ieoplc, did not return a plain answer, tut treattd the in.utei as a 
joke and *ud,f J U y * I ) l~r'ablating tne famous sayniy 

of I he great mystic Bayard Busunu, ^juIj Jft) J*I 6 1 

ft am younger l!uui God hy Lwo yearj) Sultan, rising to the occasion, 
said, 

|*J Jtw^J ^ 

- && ff ') OfL J+L 

(Sir, it »s very modest of you to say so. I thought you were older 
than God by two years) Kahi laughed and said that Sultan 
deseived to be admitted into ihe •.ociety of wits like himself. 


As to '•?. 


iff * f 


the learned are of opinion tliat 


here mewis two qualities and not two years, and that 
the whole expression signifies that man is the equal of God except 
in respect of two qualities, these being V&J (necessary existence) 
andOjol (absolute power). The early mystics often used 
to utter such uncanny and enigmatical sayings in order to mystify 
■and bewilder the prying fool* *ho intruded upon their privacy, or, 
more probably, to appear wise to the ignorant, and make an 
impression upon them. 


To return to Qasun kahi He was one of the people to 
whom it falls to experience the strange sensation of reading their 
own obituary notice He was living at the capital and enjoying 
the best of healths when somehow a rumour that he had been 
gathered to his fathers reached the imperial army which was then 
operating in fai off Gujerac It was only a rumour, but Ghazali 
nf Meshed, an ai heist and Hum's predecessor in the office of 
King of Poeis, treating the rumour as a fact, wrote as follows — 

J<- * Wojl «**) 

K ^5 d vj-i ; d V*- j f * J J If Up uJj* 

(Poor hahi is dead As he has left the world under compul- 

,’on, wc arc compelled to find the date or his death in the words, 

11 Kahi has left the world 1 Kahi never forgave Ghazali for this and | 
when the latlu died a few years afterwards, Kahi had his 
revenge. He reviled the dead man thus — 

Ic j i**J j J ■ 0 (jiJ U ) J If 

(Last night, that accursed dog, Gha/ali, was transported to 

Gehenna Kahi found the date of this event in the words 41 the vile 
Atheist luis left Lhe world 11 ) So much for Qasim Kahi. 

Mulla ^hen has already been introduced to the reader. He was 
a viry piobfic poet In fact he claimed that he could produce thirty 
glutzaL in the course of a night. Prolific poets are in the majority of 
cases prolix, and su(h was the case with Mulla Sheri. One day he 
was inflicting upon a number of friends an extremely long and dull 
poem, a poem full of compliments to himself. When he came 

tolhe f iJM*il yU* yT ft- fi 0 ) I* (I once threw 

four solumes ol my poems into the river Chenab), Maulana Allahdad 
of Amroha, who had been bored to death by listening to him so 

long, burst out I f* I) I /I I 

(Where is the harm if you throw thu ngmarole also into that river). 

Haidar Baqqai, a grocer, was another witty man of Akbar's 
time. A crowd of loafers, if not of customers, was always seen 
standing in front of his shop listening to his talk spicy as his 
spices, and enjoying his humour sweet as his confectionery. One 
day someone asked him how many sons he had. Haidar replied, 

jl )-i j Ufc—I yj") I )>» ** ttf P j ~«*^ i 
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*•— /<» ^ j* )\ )<i i 

-v*) 1 A- j 

(In all eight Two are mine, two are my wife's, two belong to us 
both, and the remaining two are neither mine nor my wife's). 

One of his sons, named Qaslm Ah, was an Akbante, and 
therefore a greaL man. The father was proud of his son, but the 
son was ashamed of his father The son avoided the father, but 
the father dung to the son and followed him everywhere like a 
shadow The grocer was garrulous ifrid knew how to advertise 
the fact of his being the father of a courtier To every loafer that 
came to his shop and to every gentleman that passed thereby, he 
would say : 11 Do you know that Qasim All is my own begotten son, 
the flesh of my flesh and the lione of my bone I am proud of 
him, but he is ashamed of me, because I am a grocer and he is 
a courtier.' 1 Qasim Aii, thanks to his talents and attainments, rose 
higher in the Emperor's favour, till he received the title of Khan 
The grocer grew still more garrulous and prouder of his son The 
non felt more ashamed ol his father. and the proud Moghals 
were humbled and aggrieved at this csaitation ol the son of ,1 
grocer to the dignity of a Khan Soon the titles became 
very common, and men who were quite undeserving began to 
receive them. At this the wise shook their heads li was 
no longer considered a distinction to bear a title Titled persons 
were rather looked down upon, so that when two wits met, one 
would say, —ckidjf IK !j i-fcJ (Host ihnu heard? 

So and so has been created a Khan), and the other would reply, 
—•>/# Jf 8 vjT- ^ v> (I am glad, the 

wretch deserved this) As the Moghals degenerated and the 
Empire declined, the titles became more and more high sounding 
and grandiloquent People who were absolutely 11 goat-hearted " 
and 11 pigeon-livered ” were called Asad Jung (tiger m war) and 
Babar Jung (bon in wAr). In the time uf Shah Alani II., the 
Aral Moghal Emperor without an Empire, Ahmad Khan Rangosh's 
younger son, who was a most worthless man, was entitled 
Diler-ul-Daulah Diler-ul-Mulk Oil Diler Khan Bahadur Diler Jung 
Well did a wit say of such people, 

* j oil* ^ IL U ^ (it 

V? J* l jf b 3* J* ttH 1 *)** 

(The Khans have high ranks but low minds O, God, equalise 
the two) 

" Zarifk.*' 

Petty Larceny. 

(By Ook Spiciaj Klkptom VNIAC.) 

[Mono.— 11 Wit i$ your birthright, therefore steal it where¬ 
soever you find it."— Ki/maroJe Vtda ] 

“Papa,” said the hopeful youth, “can you tell me whal is 
natural philosophy ? * 

41 Of course 1 can,” said papa, proud and relieved to find that 
there was at last something he could tell his offspring. 14 Natural 
philosophy is the science of causes and reason. Now, for instance, 
you see the steam coming out of the spout of the kettle, but you 
don't know why or for what reason it docs so, and——" 

“Oh, but 1 do, papa i* 1 chirped the hope uf the household. 
41 The reason the steam comes out of the kettle is so that mamma 
may open your letters without your knowing it! 


Mrs. Fassay : 11 Mary, wasn't that gentleman asking for me ?" 

The New Maid: 11 No, mum. He described the lady be 
wanted to sap as being about forty, an’ I told him it couldn't 
be you/ 1 


24th lone. 

Mrs. Fassay: “Quite right, my dear. And you snail have 
an extra afternoon off to-morrow.” 

The New Maid 11 Yes mum 1 Thankee, mum 1 Yes, mum, 
I told him it couldn't be you, as you was about fifty.” 

Mrs. Pausay. 14 And while you're taking your afternoon off 
you'd better look out for a new place 111 


Jvdcik . " You do not seem to realize the enormity of the 
charge against you.” 

Prisoner “No, I haven’t got my solicitors bill yet, but 
I'm expecting the charge will be enormous ” 


"My i-oun'ikv is first 1 ” declared the impassioned candidate 
for Polling-cum-Friday. 11 It is the one consideration which wipes 
out all others It is ttie inspiring ideal-” 

14 Chuck it, guv nor,” cried an elector, 4< an’ come to the point 1 " 

14 'This is the point, gentlemen 1 ” cried the candidate warmly, 
as he. wAvcd hiv arms around like a fioliticAi windmill. 41 The 
welfare ol our glowing island is the one and only point in the whole 
or this election. For England, gentlemen, I am prepared to sarnfire 
my health, iny happiness, my life, my future, my home, my children, 
my friends-” 

" Hi, guv’nor ' ' interrupted a voice at the bai.k of the nail 
“ Why don't yer throw in yer wife I" 


In a Rtritin examination paper foi a boy clerk's puM was *hu> 
question — 

“ If the Premier and all the members of the Cabinet should 
die, who would officiate ?” 

Robert, a boy of fourteen, thought fui a time, trying in vain 
to recall who came next in succession At last a happy inspiration 
came to him, and he answered 

“ The undertaker ” 


1j was a trtse in an Irish court, and the prisoner seeunug haid 
Lo satisfy, juryman after juryman was asked to leave the box. 
However, all things come to an end, even in Ireland, and at last the 
swearing i>r the jury was completed And then the prisoner leaned 
over the dock and sought the ear of his counsel. 

“The jury's all nght now, 1 think,” he whispered , “ but you 
must challenge the judge. I've been convicted under him smral 
tunes already, and may be he's beginnin 4 to have a prejudice. 4 


A Northern umpire found himself in a very difficult position 
the other day. Tie was acting as umpiie in a local cnckct match, 
and his landlord* to whom he owed several weeks' rent, was at the 
crease Time after time the bowlers appealed for I b.w against the 
batsman, but to each confident appeal the umpire replied with a 
laconic 44 Not out/ 1 When the tea interval arrived, one of the 
umpire's friends went to him and said: 

14 1 say, Tom, why don't you give that chap out ? Don't yog see 
that he keeps on putting his legs in front of every straight UH ?" 

11 Yes, 1 see what be keeps on doing right enough,” replied the 
umpire, in a low and confidential tone. “But 1 also hear what be 
keeps on saying.” 

"And what is that?" 

14 4 If l’m out, my lad, the badififc will soon be in.’■ 


Mr. Graham White i* going to arrive by aeroplane at the 
Coronation ball in the Botanic Gardens. This is advertised as a 
novelty, but it is quite the custom in the suburbs to take n l ?fly * to 
dances. 
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NOTICE. 

When writing to the Manager please 
9 * 0 ** W«t Register Number ,, but not 
C — 5 (tf, which is the number of the 
paper in the fbst Office. 

IVe have received many complaints 
from subscribers about non-receipt of 
the paper and have fin warded them to 
the Astmastei-General, who is very 
kindly holding an inquiry. We would 
request our subscribers when they do 
uot receive their paper to complain to 
ttie fhstmastcr- General of their Circle p 
and inform us also that a i omplamt has 
been made The date of the musing 
issue should be given in every case 
A postal complaint does not require a 
portage stamp , if the words 44 Postal 
Complaint " are written on the etwelnpe 
If cur subscribers co-operate with us 
we hope to check this growing rrti 
very soon THE MANAGER 


Wanted 


Energetic agents in every 
town and district to secure 
subscribers, and advertisement 
canvassing agent9 for the 
Comrade. Liberal terms will 
be offered. Those who wish 
to apply should send full parti¬ 
culars about themselves For 
terms write to— 

The cXCanoger 

of the " Comrade, " 

109. Ripon Street, Calcutta . 


WANTED 


A qualified and efficient LADY DOCTOR for the 
SIR JAMES HOSPITAL for Women, Khairpur 
Mirs (Sina). 

Starting Salary Ri, 100 rising to Rs. 150 by annual 
increment of Ra. 10. 

Apply sharp with Copies of TESTIMONIALS to- 

S. SAD IK A LI, Vazir, Khairpur State. 


Modern 

Office 

Methods. 


The Vertical X 
Correspondence File. 
The Card lodes. 
Loose Leaf Books. 


Calcutta General 
Printings Company 

300, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


r »- 1 

Uvdu Translation or Prof. Vamblry’i 

Wasters Culture is Easters Uadi 

(Book Ell) with Portraits o! Prof. Vambdry and 
H. If. The Aga Khan to whom the book is 
dedicated by—XAFAR OMAR, ■ a. 

To be had at— Price Rs. 24. 

The Daty Book Dspst, Atigirk 


A Boon to 
Law Students. 

A Glossary of 
Latin Words and Phrases 

Used in Leage's Roman Private Law 

By 

Sr. Haanam AH, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, 

P l ef nm r of Rowan and English taw 
nt tha Patna Law College, Banltipora. 

Price 10 Annas. 

To bo had at — 

The Office of M The Comrade/' 

Iff, RipoaStreet, Calcutta. 


Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ld., 

301, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Household Furniture 

41 A Speciality.” 

il Bedroom Suites" 

“ Dining Room Suites ” 

“Drawing Room Suites" 

"Occasional Chairs" 

Estimates submitted for the complete 
furnishing and decorating of Residences. 

We also supply Every Description IVinr 
of Household Furniture on 11 IKlj, 


Complete Catalogue of Houeehold 
and Office Furniture on application. 


HIRE TERMS MODERATE. 


New and 
Artietie 
Dengue. 
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wanted 

* ^CANVASSERS 

"Apply far tow la:—MANAGER, 
“The Comrade,” 
109,111900 Street, CALCUTTA.' 


Moslem 

Commission Agency. 

CmoWob, TranUbfc 
Afarthiag, aad hl otot Agwcy. 

Mofuwil customers always need things 
purchasable in Presidency towns. By 
dealing with large retail Arms they have 
to pay high price* We can pur¬ 
chase the same things at a much lesser 
rate and supply them to our Mofussil 
diems. 

Wnu t§— 

S. H. BEDILp 

Manager, Moslem Commission Aobncv, 
Roshon Buildings Belfast's Road y 
BOMBAY. 


An Aligarh Old Boy has been work¬ 
ing at Bombay endeavouring to supply 
your want* Can send you anything 
from a pin to a motor-car at cheaper 
rates than you could buy direct from 
Bombay. Will you not send a trial 
order to 

0YED MOHAMMAD ft CO., 

MUICHANT8, CONTRACTORS 
AND AGENTS 

Had Qflke i-ISS, Am Rad, Fort, 


a o e 

HOSING 

DTECTC 


is Auvm 

PRODUCED* 
BY OUR • • 
COLOUR# O 
UNI « HALF 



ESPECIALLY 
WHEN IM THE 
COHMMYOF 


cxLcirrapwnunR 



CALCUTTA 


if 

'r.K if-S 


THE PAPER 

- FOR - 

ADVERTISERS 

Far ratal apply toMANAGER, 

“The Comrade," 

109, Ripen Street, CALCUTTA. 

Back Numbers 


Of the Comrade if available, can 
be supplied to subscribers at As. 4 
per issue. If 200 applications for the 
1 st number (which is out of stock) 
are rec«v«l it will be reprinted. 

Wnte to Thf Manager. 


To bo pablithtd ihortly :— 

ESSAYS: 
Indian and Islamic 


W ANTED 

ENERGETIC AGENTS 

in all districts to pu>h the aale 
of “The Comrade.” For terms, 

Communicate with the Manager, 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Matrimonial. 

A young Muhammadan of a Syed and 
highly respectable family, age 23 years, a 
Government servant in the Kaecutive line, 
fairly good pay and future pimped*, good 
references, intends to correspond with a 
respectable family wuh a view In matrimony. 
Good looks essential in the bride. Communi¬ 
cation!. strictly confidential. For particulars 
write to X. V. care of Manager, 11 The 
Comaaje,” 109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


Wanted 

A Victoria Carriage 

and complete turnout. 

Moderately Priced. 


Co m m unicate with 

M. c/o Thm Manager 

of “ The Comrade," 
109, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


WANTED SITUATION 
By a Second Class Mechanical Eng ineer 
and graduate of the Aligarh College. 

For terms write to— 

AU AHMED KHAN, B.A. { Aljg.), 
Basti Danis h man dan, 

fulhmdkm CUy. 


Calcutta General 
Printing Company 

THE EDINBURGH PRESS 


PRINTING FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


MODERN 

TYPOGRAPHICAL 

DESIGN 


MO, B0WBAZAR STREET 
♦ CALCUTTA w 


S. Kfamda Bukkah, M.A. 
Frka 5/ or 6/ net. 

London, W£. I'KOWTHAIN & CO., 

Merck if//. Onsniei Publishers. 

Orders will fie rereived at— 

“The Comrade" Office, 

IN, Rjpea Sinn, CALCUTTA. 


Tbl Mieh urarek- A’i aUt, UkorkaL literary aad 
iMmdoH iwj 

mbA iC srnslsi onblbbod an ihc bm ipdmn 
afWa Tbs pram dwmd w Poetry la always 
mk Pibwnbed by leading ladknOwtlktoraeL 
Annual ■nbncdpdm Rs. ■ • a only. 


WANTED 

Elementry Lessoas in Urdu two dm 
in the wedt, one hour each day. Apply 
Mating term* to A. &, c/o, Manager, 

IkTtotok’lBllpirStCash 


namuau, imaou a nu mm of ftMto 

Uso Bail!walk's A|w Mixture or Pllb, Ra. i. 
BATH WALL AS TONIC PILLS can Nwvoas 
Bithaiiatkni and Canolludonal Wnts—, Rs w4. 

Mayaptel and Cvfanak Add KtTAuiT^ 

BATLIWALLA'S RINGWORM OINTMENT, A* 4. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE ad AL 0 Q ftY tfc H, L. 
Ht*w—lln, WorU Lakonicvy, Dadar, Ronbay. 


MatrimomaL—A young Sunni 
Muhammadan. M.A., Sub-Deputy Col¬ 
lector, uf a Syed and respectable Aunty, 
"intends contacting marriage affiance 
in the family of lome Rais, Zemindar. 
Barrister or High Government official 
of Rebar oi 'upoougny. Beauty be¬ 
sides other qualiflcadona common to 
the sex isdeAuable in th* bride. All 
GonununioLtums will bo treated as 
strictly confidential. For partfctiars 
please cornmunkate with, A- R $/o 
Ite Manger, “The OQMRADK," 
109, Ripon Bttoet, Qrictotf, - \ r 
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. . BY . . 

MOHAMED ALI, B. A. (Oxon). 


PRICE EIGHT ANNAS. 


To iw had ham 

The Manager of "THE COMRADE,” 

109, RIPON STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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MEN’S UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, Etc. 



Hieingr ijiiamiy 

TllkOUltllOl,' Y 


Quality 4*4. 

CtfifU'Jors l*uir Willi, Nuiui.il Grey 
Umietti-ita. Nr in. irritni ini' The 
Lijjliir * 1 jiid I l'lxri: V\ fjol UrifJrt 
wn* ya produced I>uf.tbit jutiJ 

JT 

Ci’JlumhalJ'; Short Meet* • 

(Jin ,1 2b JC 12 J4 

J'riu*, Ms - 2-4 2-5 2-7 2-10 tM 

OiCii 36 i# 40 42 44 H 1 *- 

MntK» 2-12 2-14 3-0 3-4 3-5 * 1 


Our “ Famous ” Natural Grey Vest*. 

QtmDty 4J3. Mail* lyt-cmlly lo o<i 1 oiili 1 If mi !"i N-aim ■! Guv 1 i-.u- 
WflcJ Ly Tlir H i4cl Mjbuciii Wi 1111 ^ KiUlili men 1 \j \. ti1>, >mivji 
nnS Service jiuitiAnUtfd, VTsali slecw •*. 

Mark the Law Prices- 

34 & W 

1-10 1-12 1-14 2-1 

Pull Sleeves. Annas 6 each extra 
Drawer* to match reaching Honn lo ankle* 

Wial - *> 1* 34 )<» I* 1° V 

Frtte, Kl-2-12 J-2 3-4 3-12 4-0 4-2 4-4 


Clir* - 1Z 
price. IK I-» 


42 44 me lie . 

2-2 2-4 i uii 


44 mi »ii 

4-iO ua> I* 


JSSL SWEATERS AND JERSEYS. 

1 The “Ideal" Lalimli AU Wool Sweaters. 
UNSHRINKABLE. 


TIm?-.* a<p util* rtjm .ily 
by ih* Cawiyori' W'rwlrn 
|IUU Cmniiiiiiy, aim I m tluaiau 
lo he nude tnlnuy bw 
FlrtC Wool, a» *1 Niur» » Sinmti 
Faro Win if ih<*i "i^iiy r ,,J 
Votive, lluy » Tl n luhly 4b»»>iib 

aUfUunluiOiiniliHBei mkj *ol«l 

jfot cpf»i u .*(V0 liU r hfaviei 
gMkft. Polo iVUr Sa’s' ** 
Mon a cerijailf 


ISmuil 

. Km 4-12 

Medium 

o p— h b 5 

- 

k 5-8. 


The 

Tlic-ir | 

‘1 Ol lurt'is | 



llli* 


1 U r |«' 1 

\ iwiu,ill< i 


’Wools'll Mill bo-i ;nm Ir m. t.ieJ-mu ai^F' i'.iu- WI n- \\ . 

In* *e*! UHii'oii u-hMijh* a. 11 Anther! n*‘ fn , f .r ujwlu i.v S' ilm 

Qvatdy Jtytuvhu \ din 

NOTE TilEJK PRICES 

Small i’lckuiv, kuc 1 sir p 1 r*:, k 

ft*. 2-12 R* 2-14 R, 1.0, Has 1 1 

JERSEYS AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. 

The “ Army " Jerseys. 


i 



> CLwt: s# 

Fuer- Rk 2-8 


212 


Cl V 1 

< iinl k 

r k|, 

l’.lM W,. 

l v fg 


Jt 

1 


IN BLUE 


I!M 


34 

s6 mi lit j 

PlHV k" 

2-8 

2.4 

2-8 n V 

Ol f 

’.a 


d2 in'-iii'.. 

Ffit ( Mj 

2-12 

3»0 

3-4 < ».'h 

IN KM AM 



ji 

iS 


liiLtu, 


3-0 


3.4 


3-8 c.uh, 


The “Army” Cardigan Jackets. 

M ido u r Wool and Cotton mixture. Good wearing mutiny aud qiute 
Cosy and Coaifurahlr, In Muc only 

SPLENDID VALUE. 

» 7 14 36 jS 40 ladits- 

2-0 2-2 2-4 2 8 2-12 wch. 


I U-’ 

I'rifL' Us, 


reliable manufacture. 




If you 
writ) 


If you cannot see the article you require, 
write and aak us, we will quote you 
lowest prices per return. 


1 1*1 n, nlily SiUi, 1 Dur'ljiliiv cut (joCHl-.cir.il ' lie hnien. 

Mh|. with IvIhiip ( ,ix t tr»l l ipish Hcijl Workmans! 111 I'rviqhmt, 

Ult l 11 <ill 0 mu l>l «i |JHC 1 IlNrp iLllull 111 


MEN’S EXTRA STRONG HOSL 




Tan or Black Cotton Half Hose. 
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Men’s White Cotton Half Hose. 
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Men’s White Cotton Half Hour. 
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Imitation Silk Half Hose. 
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Merino 
Halt Hose 
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Men** Fancy Top Hose. 

The M Ural " 1 ipcj 1 np Mochm^ Ini (hi 
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The “Derby” All Wool Vests. 
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FuD Sleevea are chaffed 
Annas 4 inch extra 


If yw do not see (Ae article you require ufrite St, 
and we will quote you by return. 


The UNITED BENGAL Co., 7, Boisbazar St., Calalfa 
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